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The  followirg  letter  by  Gen.  Edward  F.  Beale  to 
Gov.  J.  Neely  Johnson  of  California,  reporting  the  results 
of  his  expedition  to  the  Indians  of  the  Kings  Piver  region 
in  June  1856,  was  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Herald, 
July  13,  1856.  The  article  reads  as  follows: 

"We  are  indebted  to  Gen.  Eeale  for  a  cqy  of  his  rei-ort 
on  the  Indian  difficulties  of  the  Southern  Country,  which 
represents  the  state  of  affairs  down  there  in  a  very  differ- 


ent light* 


July  12,  1856. 


Governor:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obeyance  to  in- 
structions received  frorr.  you  I  proceeded  vdth  all  possible 
despatch  to  the  scene  of  the  late  Indian  difficulties.  I 
left  San  Francisco  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  May  last, 
accompanied  by  my  Aide-de-camp  Colonel  Edward  Byrne.  At 
midnight  on  the  5th  day  of  June  I  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
King's  River.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Campbell,  sub- Indian 
agent  stationed  at  this  point,  I  learned  that  in  consoviuence 
of  the  continued  excitement  of  the  whites,  miore  particularly 
those  living  in  and  about  the  vi  lages  of  Woodville  and 
Visalia,  rumors  had  reached  the  Indians  that  active  hosti- 
lities v/ould  be  at  once  commenced  against  them  and  they  in 
consequence  had  fled  to  the  mountains. 

I  despatched  early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  speaks  their  language,  with  five  bullocks  and  vdth  a 


message  to  them  to  appoint     some  spot  where  I  might  hold 
a  council  with  them.     In  the  meantime  I  continued  on  to 
Elbow  Creek,     Here  I  found  Lieutenant  Livingston,  Third 
Artillery  with  some  30  men  encamped.     I  fortunately  met 
Lieut.  Allston  of  the  dragoons  who  were  encamped  some  ten 
miles  south, here.  These  gentlemen  corroborated  the  reports 
I  had    received  relative  to  the  violent  measures  contemplated 
by  the  whites.     I  then  visited  Visalia  and  Woodville  and 
after  consultir^  with  several  prominent  citizens  I  deemed  it 
best  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  ^he  people  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  verj^  fully  Attended.     They  at  first  semed  to  think 
that  nothing  but  a  very  severe  punishment  to  the  Indians 
would  prevent  further  molestations  of  the  whites  for  the 
future.     I  fully  explained  to  them  the  power  that  had  been 
confided  to  me  by  your  Excellency  and  urged  upon  them  a  more 
conciliatory  spirit.     I  also  invited  several  well-known  citi- 
zens to  accompany  me  to  the  proposed  council  ground.     Tils 
having  met  their  approbation,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  after  several 
days  absence,  returning  with  the  infomation  tliat  the  Indians 
had  despatched  runners  in  every  direction  for  the  scattered 
bqnds  and  would  meet  me  in  a  valley  about  35  miles  from  Elbow 
Creek.     I  ordered  Lieut.  Allston's  command  of  some  forty 
dragoons  together  with  Lieut.  Livir^ston's  comrriand  of  some 
thirty  men  to  accompany  me  as  an  escort.     Early  the  next 
morning  we  took  up  our  line  of  march;   the  weather  was  ex- 
cessively hot  and  Lieut.  Livir^ston's  men  beir^  on  foot 
suffered  excessively  from  fatigue  and  thirst  and  it  was  nearly 
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miiinight  before  they  reached  camp.     The  next  morning  I  held 
a  council.   Some  60  or  70  Indians  were  present.     The  follow- 
im,  tribes  :.ere  represented  by  chiefs  or  captains: -Monoe^. 
.nv^nVimmiveB  ■>  ^r.  T.nny^i  ^.h .  ^  Couilla.  Tocolle^'Tyj^mne . 


andChoogmisaaaa       Mr.  O.K.Smith  from  WoodviUe  and  Dr. 
Geoise  frm  Visalia    represented  the  oitizenB.  Messre. 
Can-,pbell  and  Jennings.  sub-Indian  agenfes  were  present. 

Through  ffregorio.  my  Indian  interpreter,  a  very  in- 
telligent man' who  accompanied  Colonel  Fremoht  to  the  Atlan- 
tic States  and  back  and  speaks  English  very  well,   I  told 
them  the  object  of  my  visit  was  if  possible  to  make  peace; 
that  it  »as  idle  for  than  to  attempt  to  cope  with  the  Elites 
in  warfare;  that  unless  they  would  unconditionally  promise 
to  go  where  I  deemed  it  best  for  than  to  live  I  had  come 
prepared  to  inflict  summary  and  severe  chastisanent  upon 
th#.     They  seemed  very  anxious  tor  peace  and  after  talkir^ 
to  them  for  about  two  hours  I  dismissed  them  to  reflect 
well  upon  what  I  had  said  to  them  aJid  that  I  ^ould  again 
send  for  them  in  the  afternoon.     Accordingly  I  sent  for  than. 
I  told  than  that  all  their  people  livirg  upon  the  waters  of 
Kii^sPiver  must  go  at  once  to  the  Reservation  on  Kins> River. 

all  their  people  livirF,  to  the  South  of  this  stream 
must  go  to  the  Tooole  Valley.^.,    to  this  they  joyfully 

assented. 

I  then  distributed  among  them  as  presents- the  articles 


listed  in  t 


the  paper  marked  A  acccmpanyirE  my  reiort. 


t» 
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Findi nr,  that  a  ven'  laj^s  tribe  livirg  on  and  about  the 

Tule  Lake  were  not  represented,   I  despatched  Indian  runnera 

that  night  to  them  with  a  message  that  unless  they  met 

rae  in  five  days  from  that  time  in  the  Tocole  Valley  for  the 

them 
purpose  of  makir^  a  treaty  I  should  deem  to  be  at  war  and 

treat  them  accordirgly. 

The  next  morning,  the  10th  instant  I  broke  up  the 
camp  and  returned  to  Elbow  Creek.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th  Twent  to  the  Oouilla  valley,   some  ten  miles  beyond 
WoodviUe  Aith  aneecort  of  dragoons.     Over  300  Indians  were 
present  and  some  4o  of  the  citizens  were  also  present.  The 
^Olanches.  •Piqurinonals.'OoYotes.  .Wacksaches.  and'gouillas 
were  present.     They  were  delighted  to  m^et  me  and  were 
perfectly  willing  to  do  anythir^  I  desired  of  them*     T^'ey 
agreed,  as  the  others  had  that  the-  should  preserve  peace 
and  remain  in  their  present  camp  until  the  arrival   of 
Colonel  Henley, the  Indian  agent.   In  the  paper  marked  B  you 
will  find  a  list  of  property  destroyed  during  the  war. 
The  mill  belongir^  to  Mr.  O.K.  Smith,  which  was  destroyed, 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  community,   it  beir^  the  only  mill 
in  t-at  section  of  the  co'ontry.     In  questioning  the  Indians 
about  this  matter,  they  ackno'v  1  edged  havir^  set  fire  to  it, 
and  showed  me  the  Indians  who  had  set  fire  to  It. 

The  peace  to  be  preserved  requires  first  the  presence 
of  the  Indian  Commissioner  and  next  the  presence  of  a  few, 
say  25,  dragoons  in  the  field  constantly.     I  went  to  FOrt 
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Tejon,  and  remained  there  until  the  arrival  of  Col.  B.L. 
Beall  commanding  the  post,   of  ^m  I  made  a  request  in 
writir^  that  he  would  send  a  detachment  into  the  field  at 
once.     He  answered  that  he  could  not  do  so  unless  he  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Gen.  Wool.     This  post  ought  to  be 
reinforced  at  once  with  another  company  so  that  on«  com- 
pany could  be  kept  constantly  in  the  field.     There  would 
never  be  any  trouble  with  the  Indians  if  this  were  done. 

I   arrived  here  via  San  Jose  on  the  night  of  ."uly  10th 
Hoping  that  my  efforts  wiil  meet  with  your  approbation. . 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  eervemt 


J.  Neely  Johnson 

Governor  of  the  State 
Sacramento  City 


of  California 


/ 
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DEPARTI'-ffiNI  OF  THE  IllTERIOR, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  December  29,   19o3. 


The  President, 


^^'.liite  House, 


Sir: 


Referring  to  your  personal  favor  of  the  12th  instant,  enclosin^^, 
a  communication  from  Dr.  Merriam  in  relation  to  the  indi;,ent  Indians 
in  California,  I  have  the  honor  to  furtiier  report  that  acting  on  your 
suif;gestion  I  have  requested  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice to  re-issue  the  circular  copy  of  which  was  enclosed  in  Dr.  Mer- 
riam* s  communication.  I  have  also  had  an  interview  with  Ivlr.  Pinchbt, 
arnd  I  find  that  he  had  somewhat  anticipated  your  swgestion  and 
states  that  he  has  endeavored  to  include  as  many  of  the  Indians  as 
possible  in  the  forest  reserves.  Upon  reading  Dr.  Merriarn*s  commu- 
nication, he  stated  that  he  would  take  particular  pains  to  instruct 
the  foresters  and  those  in  charge  of  forestry  matters  to  make  an 
especial  effort,  even  to  straining  points  here  and  there,  to  include 
in  all  future  reserves  Indians  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 

As  to  obtaining  a  first  rate  man,  as  suggested  by  you,  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  whom  I  can  name  who 
would  entirely  fill  the  bill.    Mr.  Frank  Mead,  whom  you  know,  and 
who  by  the  way  has  done  excellent  work  on  the  old'  Fort  McDowell  re- 
servation in  Arizona,  would  be  about  as  good  a  man  as  I  could  name, 
but  vou  knov/  tliat  he  is  not  connoctod  officially  wit'i  the  government 
in  any  manner  and  I  question  wiietiier  or  not  he  would  bo  willing  to 
undertake  this  work  without  being  assured  that  at  least  his  expenses 
would  be  paid.  This,  I  am  told,  we  are  not  authorized  to  do  under 
present  legislation.  I  intend  to  ask  Con^  re«s  to  place  an  item  in 
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the  Indian  bill  giving  you  the  right  to  appoint  Mr.  Mead  as  a  Special 
Agent  and  fixing  the  salary  ana  other  :'natters  connocted  '.vith  the  of- 
fice. He  has  been  an  agreeable  supprise  to  mo,  as  I  formed  rather 
and  unfavorable  impression  of  his  abilities  '.vhen  I  first  met  him, 
but  his  record  is  among  the  very  best  in  the  service,  and  in  conver- 
sation with  Gov.  Brodie,  who  was  here  a  few  days  ago,  he  stated  to 
me  that  ho  did  not  think  there  was  a  man  in  the  service  who  could 
have  brought  about  conditions  at  Fort  McDov/ell  that  Mr.  Mead  Succeed- 
ed  in  doing.  However,  in  the  meantime  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  in 
the  way  of  sending  a  Special  -^gent  out  to  that  part  of  California  to 
make  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  situation. 

I  return  herewith  Dr.  Merriarn's  communication. 


Respectfully  yours, 

[Signed]  W.  A. 


Jones 


Coiimissioner. 
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A  Plea  for  Justice  to  the  American  Indian — for 
Common  Sense — and  for  Economy 

By  Joseph  W.  Latimer 


SENATOR  KING  (Utah),  a  noted  authority  on  Indian 
Affairs,  said  in  the  Senate,  May  12,  1932 : 
"For  years,  whenever  I  have  appealed  to  the  Indian 
Bureau  for  improved  Indian  conditions,  the  only  re- 
sponse made  v^as  that  there  must  be  more  employees,  more 
bureaucratic  authority,  and  higher  salaries. 

'The  government  has  expended  $750,000,000  in  attempt- 
ing to  discharge  its  duties  as  guardian  of  the  Indian. 

^'Certainly  it  is  demonstrated  that,  unless  fundamental 
changes  are  instituted  at  once,  the  Indians  are  a  doomed 
race— doomed  by  their  powerful  guardian  and  by  the  policies 
enforced  by  the  Indian  Bureau.'* 

Canada,  with  an  Indian  population  one-third  larger  than 
that  of  the  United   States,   spends   $3,000,000  per  year  as 

1  against   $27,000,000  expended   in   one   year  by  the   United 

\  States.  In  Canada  the  Indian 
has  full  freedom  of  his  person, 
can  choose  his  own  mode  of  life, 

jand  is  secure  in  his  property 
rights.  In  his  health,  in  his 
material  affairs,  and  in  all  other 
ways  he  is  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced race  than  is  the  Indian  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States  there  are 
36,000  Indian  children  without 
school  facilities,  and  of  the  total 
appropriation  of  $27,000,000,  the 
sum  of  $11,500,000  is  for  the  edu- 
cation of  only  31,000  Indian 
children,  nearly  one-half  of 
whom  are  confined  in  costly,  in- 
efficient and  segregated  Indian 
boarding-schools  (these  schools 
which  have  been  condemned, 
after  separate  investigations,  by 
three  independent  organizations) 
with  the  majority  in  haphazard 
Indian  day-schools — n  either 
school  having  any  connection 
with  our  established  public  school 
system. 


TT   HAS   been   officially   estab- 

•^  lished    that    Indian    children 

have   been   kidnapped   to   bring 

them  to  these  boarding-schools, 

and  that  boys  and  girls  have  been  beaten  by  the  officials  of 

such  schools.     In  one  case  the  superintendent  went  to  the 

girls'  dormitory  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  made  a  girl  get  out 

of  bed,  took  her  downstairs,  knocked  her  down  with  his  fist, 

and  beat  her  with  an  umbrella. 

In  1887  the  cost  of  Indian  boarding-schools  was  $170  per 
child.    In  1931  such  cost  was  $429  per  child. 

The  Indian  day-schools  cost  in  1887  $53  per  child,  and  in 
1931  they  cost  $194  per  child. 

In  1931  there  was  one  full-time  employee  for  every  8.2 
children. 

In  non-reservation  boarding-schools,  the  places  to  which 
the  "kidnapped"  and  other  coerced  children  are  sent,  where 
11,100  children  are  in  attendance,  there  are  employed  552 
teachers,  forty-eight  doctors  and  nurses,  together  with  980 
full-time  '^functionaries,"  not  teachers,  doctors,  nor  nurses. 

Referring  especially  to  certain  Indian  boarding-schools  in 
the  Southwest,  Senator  King  further  said: 


Plan  for  Abolishment  of  Indian  Bureau 
Briefly  this  plan  is  that  Congress 

(1)  should  end  the  inequality  of  Indian  citizenship 
compared  with  that  of  all  other  citizens,  by  at 
once  freeing  the  Indian  from  his  status  as  a 
"ward." 

(2)  should  have  the  Indian's  education,  health,  and 
civil  life  put  under  the  established  departments 
of  the  state  in  which  he  resides  (exactly  the 
same  as  all  other  citizens)  with  Congressional 
appropriations  to  each  state  corresponding  to 
present  appropriations  to  our  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

(3)  should  untangle  the  myriad  and  "messed  up" 
property  and  business  interests  of  the  Indian 
now  managed  by  the  Bureau,  put  this  Indian 
property  in  separate  trusts  (whenever  individual 
ownership  is  impracticable)  administered  by  a 
group  of  trustees  including  Indian  representa- 
tives, imder  court  responsibility,  and  grant  the 
Indian  his  full  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for 

protection. 

♦     ♦♦*♦* 

This  "citizenship"  plan  is  no  new  theory  but  is 
exactly  the  same  principle  under  which  live  (and  their 
property  is  protected)  all  citizens  of  this  country  except 
our  native  Indian.  Our  Indian  was  granted  citizenship 
in  1924,  and  this  plan  simply  puts  such  citizenship  into 
effect  and  will  surely  abolish  a  Bureau  which  a  congress- 
man has  described  as:  **A  wastrel proAigate  beyond 
expression.'^ 

The  Indian  Bureau  has  experimented  and  theorized 
for  the  past  fifty  years.  The  foregoing  plan  protects 
the  property  of  the  Indian,  assures  his  children  proper 
education,  and  gives  the  Indian  a  voice  in  such  educa- 
tion, in  his  property  interests,  and  in  all  his  own  affairs. 


"Tlie  record  reveals  that  the  Indian  children  were  mis- 
treated, that  they  were  denied  proper  food  or  care,  and  were 
exposed  to  diseases  and  epidemics  which  were  the  result  of 
this  indifference  of  those  in  charge. 

'The  record  shows  that  children  were  kidnapped,  often- 
times taken  by  force,  from  their  parents,  and  placed  in 
boarding  schools.  yVhen  complaints  were  made  by  employees 
of  such  treatment  of  Indian  children,  they  were  ignored  and 
and  the  employees  discharged.'' 

Indian  Lands 

The  usual  expression  of  practically  all  bills  passed  by 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  is :  'The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  authorized  in  his  discretion  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,"  and  this 

followed  by  the  essence  of  the 
bill.  Thus  has  been  created  the 
supreme  autocracy  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  which  is,  in 
the  practical  operation  of  Indian 
matters,  the  "Secretary  of  the 
Interior.'' 


TN  1887  the  Indian  Bureau  held 
■■'  as  guardian  for  the  Indians 
134,000,000  acres  of  land.  In 
1931  the  Bureau  held  72,000,000 
acres.  This  is  a  reduction  of  47 
per  cent  in  forty-five  years.  But 
it  "happens"  that  in  the  fertile 
and  arable  regions  the  reduction 
has  been  64  per  cent. 

On  this  land  matter  Senator 
King  said : 

'This  reduction  of  land-hold- 
ings has  been  due  in  part  to  acts 
of  depredation  and  violations  of 
treaties  by  the  government;  and 
in  part  to  sales  of  land  carried 
on  by  the  government  itself  as 
trustee,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Indians;  and  further  in  part 
to  the  sales  of  fee-patented  lands 
by  the  Indians,  whose  patents 
were  forced  upon  them  with  the 
Bureau  knowledge  that  the  In- 
dians' poverty  and  inexperience 
would  make  them  unable  to  maintain  themselves  against  the 
aggressive  forces  surrounding  them.  I  believe  that  the  land- 
lioldings  of  the  Indians  are  now  (1932)  being  dissipated  at 
an  increasingly  rapid  rate. 

'The  Indian  himself  is  given  no  option.  If  he  does  not 
consent  to  be  allotted,  the  Allotment  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (in  practice,  the  Bureau  officials) 
to  proceed  with  compulsory  allotment." 

IN  1887,  without  irrigation  projects,  the  Indians  were  ac- 
tually cultivating  237,265  acres.  Since  1887  the  irrigation 
projects  of  the  Indian  Bureau  have  cost  more  than  $52,- 
000,000,  and  will  require,  according  to  its  own  estimates, 
$30,000,000  additional  for  the  completion  of  its  planned 
irrigation  on  Indian  lands. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  stupendous  Bureau  expenditure 
for  irrigation  projects  allegedly  "on  behalf  of  the  Indian" — 
the  Indians  in  1931  were  cultivating  (Continued  on  page  41) 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

not  237,000  acres,  but  approximately  a  total 
of  only  124,000  acres. 

In  1887  the  total  fund  due  the  Indians 
from  the  government  was  $28,778,931,  and 
the  Indians  were  free  from  debt  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  to  any  organization  or  indi- 
vidual. Since  1887  the  Indian  tribal  funds 
accruing  to  the  Bureau  total  some  $400,- 
000,000;  and  from  Bureau  figures  the 
Indians  now  owe  the  government  for  **re- 
imbursable  funds"  some  $35,000,000,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  spent  on 
allegedly  "worthless  irrigation  projects." 

Analyzing  the  foregoing,  Senator  King 
says: 

*This  $400,000,000  has  been  drawn  upon 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  in  annual  amounts 
varying  from  5  to  10,000,000  dollars;  and 
this  added  to  annual  appropriations,  paid 
by  tax-payers  from  1887  to  date,  amounts 
to  a  grand  total  of  Indian  Bureau  receipts 
and  expenditures  to  more  than  $750,000,000. 

"In  no  case  do  the  Indians  control  their 
own  funds  or  their  own  income.  Indians 
under  Federal  jurisdiction  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  contracts  or  to  employ 
proper  or  modern  instrumentalities.  They 
are  so  circumscribed  by  bureaucratic  con- 
trol that  no  matter  how  competent  they 
may  be  to  advance  industrially  or  other- 
wise, they  find  it  difficult,  if  not  wholly 
impracticable." 

Bureau  "Courts'* 

Under  its  own  rules  and  regulations  and 
with  no  connection  or  relation  with  our 
established  system  of  courts,  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  its  own  "Court,"  which  is  su- 
preme in  itself  as  to  procedure,  which 
passes  on  all  inheritance  of  both  land  and 
money  of  every  deceased  Bureau  Indian. 

IN  FACT,  while  Ithe  Indian  is  permitted 
to  make  a  will,  disposing  of  his  estate, 
yet  the  same  has  no  force  or  effect  unless 
specifically  "approved"  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  even  then  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau's 
I  "Judge  of  Court,"  is  empowered  to  set 
aside  and  nullify,  entirely  in  his  discretion, 
the  Indian's  will,  either  before^  or  after  his 
death,  and  either  with  or  zvithout  stated 
cause. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  horde  of  Bureau- 
favorite  lawyers  fatten  and  grow  rich  han- 
dling Indian  estates  before  this  extraor- 
dinary Bureau  "Court,"  from  whose  deci- 
sion there  is  no  redress  nor  appeal  by  the 
Indian  to  any  of  our  regular  and  established 
courts?  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  this 
Bureau  "Court"  is  5,000  cases  (equivalent 
to  three  and  one-half  years)  in  arrears  in 
its  adjudication  of  Indian  estates,  and  you 
may  visualize  Bureau  justice  to  the  Indian. 

But  let  us  examine  a  step  further  and 
we  find  what  a  Senator  describes  as  a 
power  which  "insures  the  disinheritance  of 
the  Indian"  and  "illustrates  the  status  of 
the  Indian  as  a  race  held  in  practical  serf- 
dom." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  full 
blanket  discretion  to  sell  the  property  of  the 
Indian  under  rules  and  regulations  of  his 
own  making,  or  to  hold  it  in  trust.  This 
ix)wer  has  been  delegated  to  and  interpreted 
jby  these  Bureau  courts  to  the  extent  that 
I  "after  the  Indian's  death  his  own  children 
j  cannot  even  continue  to  inhabit  or  cultivate 
(the  parental  allotment  except  as  tenants, 
paying  rent  to  the  government,  and  if  they 
desire  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  pa- 
rental homestead,  they  must  buy  it  at  auc- 
tion in  competition  with  white  settlers." 

'ONCERNING  these  matters,  Senator 

King  states: 
^Under  the  policy  of  our  government  and 
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SLEEP  hnd  How! 

WOODS 

ARCnC  DOWN 

SLEEPEVG  ROBE 


IN  YOUH   WARM 


SNUG,   war 
in    your    o 
clothes   ne 
tween   the   dan 
and  the  warm 
of   soft,  thick, 
waterfowl     giv 
Warmth  can't 
however    cold 
moisture    pass 


comfortable  as  if  tucked 
n  home  bed.  No  extra 
ed,  no  night  fire!  In  be- 
-proof,  windbreaker  cover 
ool  flannel  lining — a  layer 
uffy  down  from  Northern 
the  best  of  insulation, 
scape— -chill  can't  get  in^ 
r  stormy  outside.  Body 
freely.       Ventilation 


out 
admitted  as  dej^ired,  by  adjusting  the  fas 
tening.       Taloi^    hooklels    or    Lift-the-Dot 
fasteners  keep  w^ou  properly  covered.    Head 


flap  with  draw  tape  to  form  hood. 
Spring,  summer  or  fall  nights — in  tent, 
cabin  or  unsheltered  open — your  WOODS 
TWO-STAR  Sleeping  Robe  will  give  you 
the  best  of  service  and  satisfaction.  Guar- 
anteed to  please  you. 

Large  sire  .     »    .     ,     {55.50 
Medium  size    '•     .     •     $46.50 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Woods  Robes,  or- 
der direct  from  US.  Other  styles,  inter- 
lined with  down  or  wool  batt,  at  lower 
prices.     Folder  FREE. 


WOODS  MFC^  CO.,  Ltd^,  3310  Lake  St.,  Ogdensburir*  N.T.  In  C^anada,  Ottawa 
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A  put-up 

that  STAYS 


upik 


You  can  put  up  a  Hodgson  Camp  House  your- 
self in  an  hour  or  tvJpl  For  it  comes  in  sections,  \ 
windows  and  doors  fready  hung.  All  you  do  is 
bolt  it  together.  Noncomplicated  sawing  or  car- 
pentry. Despite  the|  speed  and  ease  with  which 
a  Hodgson  Camp  H^se  goes  up.  it  is  reassuringly 
permanent.  Made  en  tough  red  cedar — Weather- 
proof, wind-proof,  |^od  for  years  of  service. 

Hodgson  Camp  .houses  make  ideal  vacation 
places  in  the  mcMintains  or  at  the  seashore. 
Campers,  hunters/ fishermen  find  them  particu* 
larly  attractive.  Tfiey  come  with  one,  two,  three 
or  more  rooms,  wi|h  or  without  an  outside  porch. 
Priced,  moderatety,  from  $150  up.  See  them  at 
our  permanent  diaplays  in  New  York  and  Boston. 
Or  write  for  Catalog  CDA-4  to: 

E.  F.  Hodgson  to.,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
or    1108   Commonweal th    Ave.,    Boston*    Mass. 

Hodgson  Camp  Houses 
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Own  Th^s 
Snug  Tent 

A  REAL  Explorers 
tent.  Green  Abet- 
lite     fabric.        Rai 
bug,  snake  and  va 
mint     proof.         Si 
6H'  X  6>^',    11   Ibg.J 
$24;  8'  X  8',  14  lbs.| 
$30.      For    Hooklesa  ^ 
door  add  $2.    Abbie-i 
lite     Sleeping     Robe^ 
lambswool  and  camel-il 
hair    blanket    lining,^ 
allweather    cover, 

lbs.,  $26.  Everythiiuc  fo 
camping.  Low  prices.Frci 
delivery  in  U.  S* 


A  Perfect 
Cabin  Trailer 


$380 


Our  C02Y  CABIN  TRAILER  is  a  com- 
plete little  home  for  four  persons.  It^  is 
attractive,'  beautifully  finished  both  in- 
side and  out,  is  equipped  with  two  lar^e  comfortable 
sprinR  berth^  has  complete  kitchenette,  ward-roba, 
cushioned  setts  for  six  persons,  four^ 
large  drawees,  ample  locker  space.C 
6'  2"  head  room,  and  the  price  is  only* 

There  is  A,  large  screened  and  curtained  window 
on  each  side^  one  in  the  door  and  two  in  the  front 
end,  also  large  screened  ventilator  in  the  roof.  The 
Trailer  is  9111"  lonjf  and  6'  7"  wide  and  weighs 
but  965  pounds.  Any  car  can  handle  it  at  usual 
speed  over  wl  ordinary  roads. 

[  ,:   Send  for  Free  Circular 

\  A  circular  of  either  or  both  of  these  Trailers  will 
•»he  sent  upon  request.  Get  them  and  compare  these 
jailers   with   others    sold   for   much   higher   prioe><. 

Our  JJTonderful  Folding  Universal 

Camp  Trailer 

NOW  Cl^7 

SELLS  for...    ^•■•'r/ 
\NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE! 
\  Trailer  Parts  For  Sale 

Zfigelmeyer  Aoto  Camp  Co« 

420  Smith  Henry  St.         Bay  City,  Mich. 


FIREPLACE 


Write  Dept. 

0.  I-.  tor 

FREE 

CataioB 


The  Ne7u 
Explorer 


k.BERCROMBIE*2 

fMMCAMPr 


David   T.  Abercrombie    Co 

311   Broadway  New   York  City 


When   answering  |dver+i$ements,   please  write 
your  name  and  address  plainly. 
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ihiiler 
Coach 


that  Circulates 
the  Heat 

Now — a  firepWce  that  heats  every  comer  of 
the  room  and  ionnecting  rooms.  Provides  liv- 
ing comfort  in  tool  Spring  and  Fall  days— cuts 
heating  bills.  C^ily  heat  required  in  mild  cli- 
mates and  for  auoioier  campa.  Bums  any 
f«el.  It  is  a  doi4>le-walled  metal  form  around 
which  masonry  Is  easily  built.  Costs  but  little 
more.  Write  for  details.  State  if  for  home  or 
camp— new  or  ofd  fireplace. 
\jl^  Heattlator  Co.,  794  B.Brightoo 

^"^^  Avenuct  Syracuse,  New  York. 


Hiteheft  behind  any  car.   Has  every  convenience.  —  even  a  radio,  shower 
bath  and  toilet.  4  tourinr  and  3  businesB  modcln — also  Junior  Scries  under 
$50d.    Pays  for  itself  in  hotel  bills  saved.    Write  for  free  circular. 
WolfB  BocR««.    Inc..  eaia  woodward  Avo.,    Detroit.  Mich. 


ILES 


DON'T  BE  CUT 

Until  You  Try  This 
Wonderful  Treatmant 

for  pile  suffering.  II  you  have  piles  in 
any  form  write  for  a  FREE  sample  of 
Page's  Pile  Tablets  and  you  will  bless  the 
day  that  you  read  this.  Write  today.  E.  R. 
Page  Co.,2223-E  PageBldg.,Marahall,Mich« 
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the  Indian  bureau.  100,000  Indians  have 
been  completely  disinherited,  and  they  are 
now  landless  and  propertyless.  The  rest  tn 
all  the  allotted  areas  are  doomed  to  the 
same    end    if    the    present    policy    ts   not 

changed,"  .  % 

When  a  Senate  committee  recently  dis- 
covered that  the  Interior  Department  had 
on  its  pay-roll  a  "publicity  agent,"  and  sur- 
prised, asked  the  reason,  the  Secretary  tes- 
tified :  **Unless  there  is  someone  to  get  out 
the  facts  as  we  see  them  and  present  them 
to  the  public,  we  would  be  preyed  upon  all 
the  time."  It  should  be  needless  to  state 
that  this  Bureau  publicity  agent  has  never 
presented  the  public  with  the  facts  herein 
contained. 


Squirrel  Hunting - 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
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Target  practice  became  a  daily  habiti  and 

beef  ahd  turkey  matches  occurred  wekl}-. 

Our  bickwoods  rifleman  became  so  j^killed 

that  htod  shots  were  not  fine  enoiigh  for 

him,  so\he  took  to  "barking"  his  sduirrels. 

Yes ;  tliat  could  be  done.     I  havrf  seen  it 

often   eiV>ugb   and   accomplished   it   a  few 

times  my^self.    The  bullet  had  to  fee  placed 

just   undir  the  heart,  and  just  inside  the 

bark  so  ^  to  throw  it  out.     TJle  squirrel 

died  instakitly,  if  the  bullet  we^fe  properly 

placed,  anU  the  only  mark  on/  him  when 

skinned  wa3  a  bloodshot  space/ adjacent  to 

the    heart.  '    The    character    (fi    the    rifles 

furthered  this  work  since  ther  tore  up  the 

hark  worse  than  any  high  po^ver  rifle  that 

I   have    seen   shot ;    neither  /was   accuracy 

lacking— som?  of  those  rifles  would  drive 

a  tack  at  forty  yards.  / 

The  best  rifles  of  thirty /years  ago  were 
.25  calibers,  mostly  heavy  barrelled  weapons 
with  double  set  triggers  ^d  as  good  scope 
sights  as  we  h^ve  today,  i  The  .22  calibers 
once  lacked  power,  but  Energies  have  been 
increased  and  the  .22  lohg  rifle  is  the  ac- 
cepted  squirrel  rifle  of  ^  today.     However, 
I  believe  a  better  arm'  is  the  Winchester 
.22    rimfire.      It   carries    a   heavier   bullet, 
is    equally    accurate    in   hunting   positions, 
has  fifty  pounds  more  striking  force,  and 
one    bullet    placed    anywhere    forward    6i 
the  center  of  the  body  will  drop  a  squirrel 
instantly.     This   cartridge  was   once   sup- 
posed to  lack  accuracy,  but  I  have  repeated- 
ly driven  ten   shoti  into  a  one-inch  ring 
at   fifty   yards,   which   is   accurate   enough 
for   any   squirrel   shooter.     The   cartridge 
is  cleaner  to  handle,  and  the  rifle  is  better 
adapted  to  vermin,  crows  and  hawks.     If 
head  shots  are  to  be  taken,  the  sight  should 
be   telescopic,  for  otherwise  heads  cannot 
always  be  seen.    /A  4-power  scope  is  about 
right,  though  I  bave  done  my  best  squirrel 
shooting  with  a  10-power  Mogg  glass. 

It  is  a  queer  thing  about  the  Southern 
sportsman.     The  old-time  planters  of  the 
South   had   money   and   leisure,   and   were 
probably  the  ^rst  men,  a:s  a  class,  to  de- 
velop   wing-booting    in    America.      The 
underlying    p^-inciple    of    wing-shooting    is 
simply  to  ttflrn  game  killing   into  a  noble 
sport  by  giving  the  game  a  fair  chance  to 
escape.     Oddly  enough,  the  descendants  of 
those  planteVs  insist  upon  using  the  shotgun 
on  deer,  turkey,  and   squirreh  so  that  the 
game  has  no  chance.     To  n\%  shooting  a 
squirrel  out  of   a  tree  with  a,  shotgun  is 
precisely  ^nd  exactly  the  same^^s  shooting 
a   quail   tn   the   ground,   while  ^hooting  a 
deer  wi^h  buckshot  is  a  sporting  outrage. 
In  th^  time,  however,  when  my  brother 
and  I  V^ere  about  ten  and  twelve  years  of 
age,   we   did   use   a   shotgun,    for   we   had 
only  two  guns,  a  shotgun  of  about  20  gauge, 
and  a  muzzle-loading  rifle.     Either  of  us 
preferred  the  rifle,  but  both  couldnt  shoot 
it   at   the    same   time,    so   one   carried   the 
smoothbore.     It  had  two  barrels,  but  the 
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hammer    of    one    barrel     wouldn't    stand 
codfed,  so  we  pulled  back  the  hammer  of 
that  barrel  and  let  it  slip  when  an  aim  was 
secured.     We  could  hit  squirrels  with  that 
barrel    all    right.      Usually,    however,    the 
man  with  a  shotgun  went  around  the  tree 
when   the   little   dog    had   treed,   which   of 
course  caused  the  squirrel  to  move  around 
where  the   rifleman   could   see   it.     Mean- 
time the  man  with  the  rifle  had  secured  a 
position,   if  possible,   with  his  rifle   resting 
against   the   side   of   a   tree.     Usually   the 
squirrel   was   killed    wit,h   the    rifle,    unless 
we   happened   to    run   a^oss    ''Old    Fred," 
which    occurred    altogether    too    often    for 
our    satisfaction.      We    lived    on   one    side 
of   quite   a    scope   of   heavy   timber   while 
Old   Fred   lived   on  the  other   side,  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  away.    We  had  the 
best  squirrel  dog  in  all  that  country,  and 
upon   hearing   the   dog   bark,   there  would 
come   that   scamp,   Fred.     We   didn't   like 
it,  but  were  too  young  to  cope  with  a  full 
grown  man.     He  had   a   great   old   single 
barrel    muzzle-loading    9-bore    duck    gnji, 
loaded  with  No.  4  shot,  and  when  he  fired 
at   a   squirrel   the   fun    was   over.      Worse 


had  killed   one   squirrel   when   Fred  canie 

up,   accidentally.     The    little   dog   did   hii 

part,  his  sharp  bark  coming  from  the  very 

den  tree.     We  got  there  first,  but  the  old 

squirrel  hunter  wasn't  far  behind.     He  m- 

spected  the  tree   closely   then   said:     **We 

is   on   the   other    side,   go   round   and   Kill 

him,    George."      George    went    obedien|kly, 

while  I  stayed  with  Fred.     Nothing  moped. 

Presently,  I  exclaimed :     "I  believe  1/  see 

him,    Fred.      Some    kind    of    a    bunc|^    up 

there!     Come  here  and  stoop  down-^just 

above  that  fork,  under  the  bunch  of  li^nbs.'* 

Fred   saw   what   I  did,  knelt   dowjli  and 

fired   instantly.     I    saw   the  dead   squirrel 

fairlv    lifted,    but    he    settled    right    down 

again  and  didn't  fall.    "Missed  him,  Fred," 

I    declared.      "Better    let    me    knock   him 


out  with  the  rifle." 


I 


Swing  high,  swing  low 


than   th^t,   he   always   directed   us   to    go 
around  tl^  tree  to  see  if  the  squirrel  was 
really  in  it.     We  knew  better  than  to  do 
it,   but   all   tl^   good   that   did  us   was   to 
engender  an  absolute  dislike  for  Old  Fred. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  the  hired  man 
told  us  about  the  scheme  of  nailing  a  dead 
squirrel  up  in  a  tree  <o  watch  somebody 
try  to  knock  it  out.     That  looked  good  to 
us.    We  were  in  luck  fronrttie  start.    We 
found   a   den   hickory   where  nbe   dog   in- 
variably   barked    "treed,"    generJ^ly    from 
having  seen  a  squirrel  take  refugV^n  it, 
but  that  squirrel  was  always  in  a  hole.  We 
discovered  more  than  the  tree,  for  adjacent., 
was  an  oak  near  whose  roots  the  yellow 
jackets  steadily  went  in  and  out  of  a  hole 
in    the   ground.     The   scheme,   of   course, 
was  to  get  Fred  to  shooting  at  that  squirrel 
and  at  the  same  time  get  him  in  the  yellow- 
jackets'  nest.     That  meant  we  had  to  so 
nail   up  the   squirrel   that   he   couldn't   see 
it  except  from  the  one  position.     The  tree 
was  a  big  one,  but  by  dint  of  a  rope  with 
a  weight  attached  which  was  thrown  over 
the  first  limb,  George  went  up,  and  nailed 
the  squirrel  fast.     We  admired  the  job,  for 
that  squirrel  could  be  seen  only  from  one 
position,  under  the  oak. 
The  next  morning  we  were  out  early  and 


"No,  no  1  Wait  till  I  load.  You  might 
miss  him  and  he'd  get  away."  Fred  got 
Old  Betsy  loaded  and  shot  a^in,  but 
the  cloud  of  smoke  kept  him  from  seeing 
what  had  happened,  though  I  could. 

"Dang  him  I"  said  Fred.  "Hardest 
squirrel  to  kill  I  ever  see.  But  I  think 
I  crippled  him.  You  wait  and  see  if  he 
don't  fall."  I  i 

Fred  shot  twice  more,  and  wnite  streaks 
were  beginning  to  appear  on  tl^  twigs  and 
lirtbs  where  the  big  shot  jstruck.  He 
turned  to  look  at  me  with  brqad  suspicion. 
"Ah-hal"  he  said,  "Thought  you'd  fool 
the  Old  man,  did  you?  I  kfiowed  all  the 
time  that  was  a  dead  squirrel.  Now  you 
knock  him  out  with  that  old  rifle^  or  I'll 
take  my  .  ramrod  and  larf up  ye."  And 
Fred  sat  ^own  with  his  back  to  the  oak 
to  watch  m<2  shoot. 

The  time  had  come  for  action.    I  thrust 
a  sharp  stick  into  the  yellow-jacket's  nest    " 
and  gave  it  a  twist. 

"Ou-o-u!      What   the   hell   you    sticking 
me  with?    Who-oo-,  wHo-o-oosh!  whoop!" 
And  Fred  had  his  old  white  hat  off  trying 
to  hit  himself  in  thre?  places  at  the  same 
time.      It   was    one   of    those   times    when 
it  is  best  to  fight  and  run  away,  and  Fred 
ran.     He  fell  over  ^  brush  pile  and  rolled 
in  the  leaves.     The  little  dog  ran  to  him. 
thinking    he     was     trying    to    catch     the 
squirrel,  then  let  out  a  yelp  and  came  for 
us.     We  ran  one  way  and  Fred  the  other, 
still   slapping   himself   with   his   old  white 
hat.    We  kept  away  froom  Old  Fred  after 
that,  and  the  i)ice  thing  about  it  was  that 
he    kept    away    from    us,    too,    doubtless 
thinking  we  were  some  kind  of  young  out- 
laws  who    would    just   as   soon   "waylay" 
him  as  not. 

Now  we  are  coming  to  squirrel  hunting 
of  today.  Notwithstanding  what  I  have 
said  of  shotguns  on  squirrels,  certain 
people  are  entitled  to  use  at^y  gun.  The 
woman  shooter,  the  boy,  thd  novice  who 
never  owned  a  rifle,  are  all,  entitled  to 
get  a  bit  of  fun  out  of  squirrel  shooting. 
The  big  woods  is  a  new  worjd,  and  so 
is  the  little  woods,  helped  by  youthful 
imagination— at  peep-o-day,  whert  the  cock 
crows,  the  woodpeckers  drum,  and,  save 
the  human  kind  which  know  night  better 
than  day,  all  animal  life  is  up  to  greet  Old 
Father  Sun. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of  the 
•hoy  who  has  never  hunted  either  in  imagi- 
natiQU  or  in  reality— he  might  be  adapted 
to  polHifs  and  pie.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  too, 
for  a  worh«,n  to  have  more  than  one  cutting 
edge.  White  one  edge  is  being  dulled  by 
use  the  other  "^  sharpening.  If  she  has 
shooting  born  inx^er,  give  it  play;  the 
water  is  never  cleat,  except  in  a  running 
stream.  Now  add  a  Ven  little  dog  which 
will  tree  squirrels ;  get  6i^t  at  an  unearthly 
hour  when  the  cat-head  owl^s  set  the  nerves 
a-quiver,  and  what  matters  the  gun?  What 
matters  how  much  they  all  la^gh  or  how 
much  they  shout  or  whether  they,  go  cat 
footed  or  not  ?    Presently  the  dog  Will  b|| 


INJUSTICE  OF  POBCBD  ALLOTMENTS 


Indians,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the  main  social.  Prom 
time  immemorial  the  non-nomadic  tribes  have  lived  in  villages,  the 
agricultural  tribes  planting  and  harvesting  in  accordance  with  their 
tribal  laws,  and,  since  the  advent  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 
pasturing  their  stock  collectively.  The  practice  of  breaking  up 
tribal  lands  is  a  violation  of  hereditary  custom,  the  idea  of  in- 
dividual land  ownership  being  contrary  to  the  Indian's  understanding 
and  traditions. 

Forcing  Indians  to  accept  allotments  is  in  most  cases  un- 
fair, for  individual  holdings  are  rarely  of  equal  value.  Further- 
more, as  a  rule  the  recipient  of  an  allotment  is  not  consulted. 


He  is  assigned  a  piece  of  land,  usually  without  water,  and  rarely 
suitable  for  cultivation  (in  California  at  least).  But  even  worse, 
for  at  Palm  Springs  in  Southern  California,  about  three  years  ago, 
the  Government  official  in  charge  want  through  the  pretense  of  com- 
plying with  a  fictitious  request  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  The 


blanks 


the  Indians  were  told  to  sign  were  entitled  "Selection 
fo r  Allotment**  and  contained  the  statement  "This  is  to  certify  that" 
so  and  so  "^AS  SSLBCTBD  the  lot  ..."  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact 


all  the  Indians  had  protested  against  sai 
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Site  0/  t/ie  Lee's  Ferry  bridge  to  be  built  jrom  Indiian  funds.    The  nearest  Indian  is  thirty-five 

miles  away  .  \o  h  n 


Are  We  Making  Red  Slaves^ 


? 


By  JOHN  COLLIER 


IN   the   dusk    as   we   passed   on   the  concrete 
bridge,   exquisitely   and   massively   built,   an 
eighth  of  a  mile  long,  crossing  a  river  vv^hose 
trickles  of  water  glimmered,  we  saw  far  up 
westward   tvv'o  or  three  lights  of  the  Pima 
Indian    town.     The    decorative    globes    at 
intervals   on   the  bridge    reflected   them.     The    Pimas   year 
after  year  can  bring  no  crops  from  waterless  land  that  once 
bore  heavy  crops;  year  after  year  they  wait  while  a  five- 
million-dollar  appropriation    to   bring  water    to    their   land 
lies  unused ;  they  die  at  the  rate  of  fifty-nine  per  thousand 
per  year  from   ''slow  starvation   and  heartbreak";  and  the 
tourist  bridge,  far  out  in  the  desert,  unused  by  the  Pimas, 
built  at  a  cost  of  a  third 
of   a   million  dollars,    is 
charged    as    a   reimburs- 
able    debt     against    the 
Pimas.    My  companion, 
a   member   of   Congress, 
said:  "It  is  a  symbol  of 
the   Indian    Bureau  and 
the  Indians." 

Those  seeking  a  large 
reform  in  Indian  mat- 
ters (they  are  outside 
and  inside  Congress) 
say  and  believe  that  they 
are  attacking  a  form  of 
peonage,  serfdom  or  slav- 
ery. Those  opposing 
large  reform  (they  are 
in  private  life,  in  the 
Administration    and     in 


What  the  Fall  policies  meant  with  respect  to  the 
naval  oil  reserves — in  the  days  before  the  stable  door 
was  banged  shut,  has  been  spread  on  the  front  pages 
of  the  newspapers  the  past  month.  What  they  meant 
With  respect  to  the  oil  lands  in  the  Indian  reservations 
— how  the  situation  still  confronts  Congress — how  our 
federal  policy  towards  the  Indians  is  warped  by  prop- 
erty issues  to  the  neglect  of  their  human  welfare,  the 
subordination  of  their  civic  status,  are  counts  in  the 
charges  made  against  the  administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Indian  Bureau  by  the  most  determined  critic,  John 
Collier,  executive  secretary  of  the  Indian  Defense  Asso- 
ciation. The  significance  of  alarms  raised  by  Mr. 
Collier  and  his  associates  in  the  period  of  popular  som- 
nolence with  respect  to  the  Fall  regime,  warrant  a  hear- 
ing to  his  indictment  of  our  federal  trusteeship  today. 
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Congress)  reply,  and  generally  believe,  that  Indian  affairs 
are  benevolent.  When  Indian  serfdom  is  being  attacked  as 
such,  the  defenders  remain  silent.  When  the  ground  shifts 
to  benevolence,  generalizations  and  statistics  cloud  the  air. 
At  once  let  me  state  what  I  know  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, that  hundreds  of  Indian  service  employes  are  benevo- 
lent by  intention.  Probably  thousands  are.  They  are 
constructive  as  well  as  benevolent,  within  the  limits  of  their 
situation.  The  Indian  service  gets  better  than  it  deserves 
in  its  men  and  women  employes. 

Headquarters  attitudes  have  never  been  more  dogmatic* 
more  irresponsible  than  now.  Brutalism  toward  field 
subordinates  and  disregard  and  suppression  of  their  recom- 
mendations, have  never 
been  more  extreme.  ( Not 
merely  has  the  bureau 
suppressed  the  American 
Red  Cross  report  on 
Indian  health,  and  the 
National  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  re- 
port on  Indian  Bureau 
business  methods,  but 
by  a  comprehensive  rule 
it  suppresses  the  annual 
and  special  reports  of 
its  own  field  agents.  In 
earlier  years  these  re- 
ports were  all  public 
documents.)  Yet  there 
has  been  a  losing  of 
initiative  down  the  line 
among  teachers,  medical 


In  Reply  to  Mr 


FOLLOWING  established  practice  in  the  editing  of 
critical  articles  on  controversial  subjects,  The  Survey 
sent  copies  of  Mr.  Collier's  article  in  advance  to  Dr. 
Hubert  Work,  secretary  of  the  interior;  Charles  H. 
Burke,  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs;  Edgar  F.  Merritt, 
assistant  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs;  to  the  Bureau 
of  Catholic  Indian  Missions;  and  to  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  offering  them  opportunity 
before  publication  "to  protest,  comment  or  present 
rebuttal  statements." 

Dr.  Work  and  Mr.  Merltt  did  not  reply  and  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  returned  the 
manuscript  without  comment  Commissioner  Burke 
wrote:  "It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  seventeen 
pages  of  typewritten  matter  that  could  contain  so  much 
that  is  untrue,  misleading  and  ridiculous  as  is  contamed 
in  the  manuscript  you  enclose.  This  is  the  only  comment 
I  shall  make  touching  the  article." 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  replied 
at  length,  through  its  secretary  of  education,  Gtotgt 
Rice  Hovey,  stating  that  several  years  before  the  pit 
was  made  to  them  by  Jackson  Barnctt,  the  society  had 
begun  supporting  the  Indian  Office  -because  of  the  latter  s 
efforts  to  protect  the  Indians  from  legalized  and  merciless 
robberies  by  white  attorneys  and  guardians  appointed  by 
Oklahoma  courts.   Further: 

"We  deny  that  the  Indian  Bureau  can  make  or  ruin, 
or   ever  has  made   or   ruined,   the   work  of   a  mission 
society,    for    these    home    mission   boards   have    an    ex- 
ceedingly   small    part    of    their    work    among    Indians. 
Certainly  the  $550,000  gift  referred  to  can  neither  make 
nor  its  loss  ruin  the  work  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society.  The  sodety  was  doing  successful  work 
among  Indians  before  the  gift  was  made.    Nor  has  the 
society  as  yet  received  anything  from  this  gift    Jackson 
Barnctt  is  to  receive  as  long  as  he  lives  $20,000  a  year, 
nearly  the  full  income  of  the  gift,  which  is  in  Liberty 
bonds.     His    yearly    income    still    amounts    to   between 
$60,000  and  $70,000.   He  is  not  impoverished.  Even  after 
he  dies,  the  income  cannot  be  used  for  the  general  Indian 
work   of  the  society,   but  goes  entirely   to  one    Indian 


school,  Bacone  College  and  Orphanage,  and  not  to  sup- 
port  but  to  enlarge  that  work. 

"An   action  to  determine   the  validity  of   the   gift  by 
Jackson  Barnett  has  recently  been  tried  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  but  no  decision  is  expected  until  after  January  i, 
1927  '  In  that  action  the  alleged  incompetency  of  Jackson 
Barnett  is  an  issue.    Whether  the  court  shall  decide  him 
to  have  been  competent  or  incompetent  at  the  time  the 
gift  was  made,  it  appeared  upon  the  trial,  both  by  un- 
contradicted  testimony  of  witnesses   and  Barnett  s   own 
statements,  that  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to  be   done 
with  his  money,  namely,  to  receive  the  income  therefrom 
during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death  to  have  it  used 
for  helping  Indian   orphans  and   educating   Indian  chil- 
dren.   Since   the  conclusion   of   the    trial,    the   Supreme 
Court  of  Oklahoma  has  decided  that  both  the  appoint- 
ment of   a   guardian   for  Jackson   Barnett  and  his  ad- 
judication  as  an  incompetent  were  invalid. 

"It  is  true  that  upon  the  trial  of  the  action  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  certain  witnesses  testified 
that  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  'abduction'  of  Jackson 
Barnett  by  his  wife,  there  was  some  drinking  done;  but 
there  was  no  testimony  that  Jackson  Barnett  himself 
participated  in  such  drinking,  and  that  he  did  not 
participate  can  fairly  be  inferred.  The  apparent  intima- 
tion by  Mr.  Collier  that  the  journey  to  Washington, 
where  the  gift  was  made,  took  place  soon  after  the 
drinlring  and  the  marriage,  is  untrue.  The  gift  was  not 
made  until  after  Jackson  Barnett  and  his  wife  had  been 
living  happily  together  for  three  or  four  years. 

"Yhe  Indian  Office  certainly  did  not  plan  this  gift  in 
order  to  win  a  mission  board,  nor  did  the  board  seek 
the  gift  In  the  trial  recently  held  it  was  testified  that 
a  Creek  Indian,  Rev.  Billy  McCombs,  was  the  first  to 
propose  to  Jackson  Barnett  to  make  a  gift  to  the  school. 
The  next  reference  to  such  a  gift  was  made  by  Barnett 
himself.  When  white  men  were  asking  him  for  contribu- 
tions, he  himself  added,  *I  want  to  give  to  Bacone  too. 
The  first  move  toward  actually  making  the  gift  canac 
not  from  the  Indian  Office  but  from  the  attorney  of  the 
Creek  nation." 


The  Hopi  Indian  day-school  teacher  at 
Hota%;illa^  Arizona 


employes  and  even  reservation  superintendents.  Modern 
impulse  has  broken  into  the  service  despite  the  overhead 
will.  Publicity,  a  renewed  and  altered  public  interest,  and 
a  changed  attitude  in  Congress  have  brought  this  result, 
quantitatively  slight  and  disconnected,  but  hopeful.  There 
are  bureau  employes  today  fully  conscious,  scheming  and 
daring  on  heretical  lines,  risking  punishment  and  being 
punished,  and  asking  that  their  work  be  not  praised  by 
those  criticising  the  Indian  system.  None  so  significantly 
desire  the  type  of  change  indicated  in  this  article,  as  many 
bureau  employes  who  will  bear  witness  if  that  time  comes 
when  they  can  be  reasonably  protected. 

For  the  Indian  affairs  system,  by  technical  classification 
and  in  practice,  is  slavery.  Reservation  Indians  are  slaves, 
and  their  enslavement  is  not  benevolent.  There  are  few 
instances  of  modern  slavery  wherein  the  destruction  of  life 
and  of  social  values  has  equalled  the  current  record  of  our 
Indian  slavery.  There  are  no  instances  wherein  the  per- 
sonal sanctuaries  of  the  slave  have  been  so  deliberately, 
invidiously  and  inescapably  violated. 


I 


Slavery,  currently  or  historically  so  recognized,  has  had 
many  forms.     It  has  been  individual  and  again,  collective 
or  racial.     It  has  been  achieved  through  capture,  through 
debt,  through  voluntary  sale  of  children  by  parents,  through 
forced  labor;  it  has  been  maintained  through  sheer  bloody 
force,  through  social  taboo,  through  legal  status,  through 
contracts  enforceable  against  enslaved  communities  or  en- 
slaved individuals.     There  has  been  private  ownership  of 
slaves,  and  quasi-public  ownership  as  in  the  Dutch  cocoa- 
islands  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  in  state  ownership  as 
known  in  barbaric  tribes  and  under  Persian  and  Roman 
and  early  Russian  absolutisms.     American  Indian  enslav^ 
ment  is  of  the  quasi-public  and  state-ownership  type,  and 
is  vested  in  law  as  in  the  Old  South  or  in  ancient  Rome. 
In  one  profound  aspect,  Indians  are  more  nearly  peons  or 
serfs  than  slaves.    For  in  most  instances,  slave  systems  have 
needed  economically  to  conserve  the  life  and  vigor  of  the 
slaves.     The  Indian  affairs  system  is  faced  with   no  such 
economic   requirement.     Not    around    souls    or   bodies    of 
Indians,  but  around  Indian-owned  property  held  in  trust, 


« 


does  the  Indian  system  revolve. 
Most  Indians  are  allotted  in 
severalty  under  trust;  and  the 
property  of  an  alloted  Indian 
who  dies  is  more  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau than  while  the  Indian 
lives.  The  "system"  is  not 
troubled  when  in  California, 
for  example,  the  Indians  dwin- 
dle from  i50,cxx)  to  19,000 
during  Indian  Bureau  guardian- 
ship from  causes  which,  ad- 
mittedly, normal  preventive 
measures  would  have  prevented. 
The  spiritual  and  physical 
doom  hanging  over  Indians 
would  not  have  existed  in  old- 
fashioned  slaveries. 

Yet  the  inclusive  word — 
slavery  —  is  the  word  which 
most  adequately  applies ;  the  In- 
dians are  slaves. 

The  apology  for  modern  oc- 
cidental slaveries  has  always 
been  benevolence;  and  the  be- 
nevolent profession  has  usually 
led  to  benevolent  enterprise. 

The  status  of  American  Indians  was  fully  described  in 
Congressional  "^  hearings    and    floor    debates   beginning    last 
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The  Way  Out  for  Indians 

A  BOLISH  the  guardianship  of  the  United  States  over 
^  ^  the  Indian  person.  It  is  a  survival  from  times 
when  the  Indians  were  enemies  or  prisoners  confined 
under  martial  law  on  reservations  serving  as  prison 
compounds. 

Preserve  the  federal  guardianship  over  Indian  prop- 
erty individual  and  tribal.  Regulate  that  guardianship 
by  statute;  make  it  accountable  to  the  courts;  provide 
for  its  termination,  whether  for  tribes  or  individuals,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  federal  court  or  through  action  by 
Congress  after  recommendation  by  the  court.  S'o  amend 
the  allotment  law  and  other  laws,  as  to  permit  joint  or 
corporate  landholdings  and  industrial  enterprise  by 
partnerships  or  tribes.  Modern  credit  facilities  to  be 
extended  to  Indians;  property  and  earning  capacity,  on 
initiative  of  the  Indian  borrowers,  and  after  approval 
by  the  property  guardian  subject  to  court  review,  to  be 
hypothecable  against  the  loans.  The  spurious  reimburs- 
able indebtednesses  to  be  remitted  through  act  of 
Congress. 

Comprehensive  federal  court  jurisdiction  to  be  estab- 
lished over  civil  and  criminal  matters  on  reservations; 
the  court  to  be  empowered  in  its  discretion  to  recognize 
tribal  custom  and  authority  in  matters  internal  to  the 
tribes. 

Transfer,  with  minor  exceptions,  all  responsibility  for 
Indian  health  work,  education,  social  service,  agricultural 
guidance  and  welfare  to  the  states;  the  federal  appro- 
priations of  tax-raised  funds  and  Indian  trust  funds  for 
these  uses  to  be  transferred  to  the  states  under  contracts 
and  to  be  supplemented  through  state  appropriations. 

— John  Collier 


Chief  '*A'i''  of  the  White  River  Apaches. 
The  Apaches  are  stilL  as   in  army   days, 

knoum  by  numbers 


February.    I  here  summarize  it. 

Despite  the  Indian  citizenship  act  of  1924,  Indians  remain 
subject  to  the  plenary  (unlimited)  control  of  the  political 
branch  of  our  government — Congress.  Congress,  through 
statutes  and  through  omissions,  has  delegated  this  plenary 
control  to  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  control  involves  Indian  person  and  Indian  property. 
There  are  340,000  Indians  of  whom  225,000  are  **restrict- 
ed,"  "incompetent,"  "reservation  Indians."  The  Indian 
property,  as  reported  by  the  Indian  commissioner,  is 
$90,000,000  in  cash  and  securities  and  $1,650,000,000  in 
other  values.  The  Indian  estate  is  about  110,000  square 
miles,  and  among  its  resources  are  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  lead, 
zinc,  asbestos,  water-power,  timber,  irrigated  and  unirri- 
gated  farmlands  and  grazing  lands. 

The  Indian  Bureau,  guardian  over  the  Indians  and  their 
estate,  is  not  subject  to  court  review.    Among  the  unreview- 
able  and   absolute   powers   which    it   exerts,   sometimes    by 
statutory   authorization   and   sometimes   by  court   construe-  ' 
tion,  are  the  following: 

It  determines  the  mental  competency  of  the  Indians — 
i.e.,  whether  the  Indian  property  and  person  shall  or  shall 
not  be  under  its  own  control.  Having  determined  225,000 
Indians  incompetent,  thereupon 

It  determines  whether  and  when  the  tribal  or  communal 
landholdings  shall  be  broken  into  "allotments"  to  individuals. 
After  allotment,  the  Bureau's  unconditioned  powers  are 
more  varied  and  more  minute,  and  its  machinery  for  trust- 
administration  becomes  more  elaborate. 

The  allotted  Indian  may  not  sell  his  land  without  the 
Bureau's  consent ;  or  lease  it  without  that  consent ;  or  will 
it  or  inherit  it  without  that  consent ;  or  even  use  it  without 
that  consent.  The  exclusion  of  court-review  is  complete. 
When  allotted  land  is  sold  or  leased,  the  proceeds  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Bureau  absolutely;  {Continued  on  page  474) 


A  People's  Versailles 


By  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 


E 


i:W  things,  in  a  two  years  roaming  about 
Europe,  have  given  me  more  excitement 
than  A  People's  Versailles,  which  I  dis- 
covered quite  by  accident  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  And 
few  things  have  given  me  such  an  under- 
standing of  the  attitude  of  the  German  city  towards  its 
people,   of    the    intelligence    of^-n-pa     officials  ^ai^^^^^^^ 


people,    oi    Liic    iiiLviwfev...^v,    ^.  . 

essential   democracy   of   the   life   that  seems  to  be 
expression   in   that  country  since   the  war.     I   have  knoun. 
Germany  for  thirty  years,  have  studied  in  her  ""'versmc. 
have  written  several  books  and  many  articles  on  her  pol.t.ca 
and  social  experiments ;   1   have  wondered  what  the  drift 
vvould  be  when  she  began  to  recover  from  the  depression 
which  I  found  there  two  years  ago  and  the  spirit  of  reaction 
that  then  seemed  to  be  universal.    1  think  I  have  found  an 
answer  in  the  cities,  in  talks  with  bankers,  business  men, 
editors,  officials.    Not  in  Frankfort  alone  but  in  other  cities 

as  well.  .  .  •       ^u  4.    :^ 

Now  Frankfort  does  not  call  this  enterprise  that  in- 
terested me  so  much  "A  People's  Versailles."  But  that  .s 
the  phrase  that  flashed  through  my  mind  as  f* /"y  ^J^^ 
impresribn  of  it  one  Sunday  evening  in  April  last  There 
wi  no  doubt  about  the  similarity  in  the  ground  plans  and 


„,any  of  the  general  effects.   Certainly  the  !"-  -^^^^j 
thisUw  summer  resort  ^'^^^^^^f^^^f^. 
I  ouis  XIV  at  Versailles  and  of  Mane    i  neresa  ai  u 
bruit  mind  as  they  drew  their  lines  across  the   forme 
.military    training   camp   of    the   Kaiser     which     he    city   of 
Frankfort  bought  from  the  Emp.re  after  the  war     Only 
thev  planned  for  500,000  people  instead  of  for  one     And 
n  this  case  the  men  who  built  this  play  place,  bull    it  for 
.SemrelveT  Apparently  they  built  it  gladl>-.  c^eertuUy  a^^^^ 
understandingly  as  did   the   builders  of   the   old   cathedrals 

"'^e'site^t'Tn  the  heart  of  the  public  forests  which  sur- 

rou^  iCk  ort  on  every  side.   It  is  scarcely  fifteen  minutes 

rom  theVe^^  of  the  city  by  street  car.    It  lies  along  one 

he  main  resfd^tial  thoroughfares  of  the  city   Imed  wuh 

the  palaces  of  th^i^h  burghers  -tlV'^.erfor  hund  ed 
-I  powerful  financial  aM.  commercial  center  for  hundreds 
of  V  Irs  And  apparently  neither  citizens  nor  officials  raised 
nv  P  otest  agafnst  an  invasion -of  this  aristocratic  center 
by  twentv  thousand  people  on  every  Sundav  and  feast-day 
for  six  to  eight  months  of  the  year. 

A^TGeniny  is  intensely  interested  in  sports.    I  counted 

I  .Vplav  and  sport  places,  turn  halls,  swimming  and  other 

thletic  sport  places  in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  not  to  speak 


In  the  imm^diate  foreground  is  a  sunker.  garden  with  fountair.s  and  sand  pits  for  sun-baths  inhere 
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Certain  members  of  the  Sperry  management  gave  thought 
to  the  fact  that  wh6n  a  gyro-compass  fails  to  perform   as  a 
compass  should,  it  is  n\E^t  "fired"  but  studied,  until  the  difficulty 
is  understood  and  unde^tandingly  corrected.     They  decided  to 
approach  the   resistance  M  the  men  in  the  same  spirit.     The 
personnel  department  was  9(Ct  up  as  the  department  of  human 
engineering  to  get  at  the  laWs  governing  the  behavior  of  men. 
And   so  in   this  factory,   the   machine,   which   at  one   moment 
threatened  to  involve/'men  in  discord  and  brute  conflict,  as  a 
condition    of    depwitiable    behavior,    lead    the    management    to 
the   scientific   cprfsideration   of   human   behavior— with    results 
which  when/^erally  understood  and  applied  in  the  conduct 
of  industrid  government  will  have  an  even  greater  effect  upon 
the  pro^ss  of  civilization  than  the  successful  application  of 
the  gjp/oscopic  principle  to  the  stabilization  and  steering  of  ships. 
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neither  the  Indian  nor  any  court  is  entitled  to  an  accounting, 
and  no  accounting  has  ever  been  made  to  Congress,  lo 
reverse  the  statement:  The  Bureau  has  arbitrary  power  to 
lease  any  allotted  land  to  white  men,  to  sell  any  land  belong- 
ing to  a  dead  allottee,  to  determine  the  descent  of  allotted 
land  or  of  its  cash  proceeds,  and  to  eject  any  allotted  Indian 
from  his  allotment  in  favor  of  a  white  man;  and  all  sums 
derived   from    these    transactions   are   unreviewably   controlled 

by  the  Bureau. 

Only  Congress  can  review  the  Indian  Bureau.     To  prevent 
ithat  review,   the  Bureau  systematically  employs  all   the   kmds 
of  power  specified  above,  the  most  useful  instrument  for  sway- 
ing Congress  being,  of  course,  the  unreviewable  fiscal  power. 
The    Bureau    does    not    purchase    congressmen,    but    through 
indirect  means  it  controls  constituencies,  and  agam  through  m- 
^  rect  means  it  dominates  institutions  which  have  the  control  of 
'  public  opinion. 

The  most  important  of  these  institutions  are  the  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  churches.  The  Bureau,  both  by  direct  use 
of  its  absolute  authority  and  by  indirect  means,  can  make  or 
ruin  the  work  of  a  mission  society.  The  recapitulation  of  the 
Bureau  powers,  remembering  that  they  are  not  theoretical 
but  actual  powers  used  here  and  now,  will  give  the  reader 
his  clues.  But  to  be  definite,  suggesting  only  that  the  inci- 
dents now  to  be  mentioned  are  factors  cooperating  with  many 

other  factors:  . 

Two  national  home  mission  agencies  have  tor  tour  years 
strenuously  defended  the  Indian  Bureau  system  and  the  otti^ 
icials  at  its  head.  One  of  these,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
i  Indian  Missions,  was  receiving,  in  1924,  $190,000  a  year  from 
Ithe  trust  funds  of  restricted  Indians,  not  illegally  but  under 
^  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department  and  essen- 
tially through  the  voluntary  act  of   the   Indian  commissioner. 

{In   ans^wering   advertisements  please  mentio 


The  subsidy  continues;  the  facts  are  not  reported  in  the  com- 
missioner's annual  report  or  in  the  bureau's  yearly  statement 
to  the  ApF^ropriations  Committee.  ,  . 

And  in  1923,  through  the  action  of  the  present  authorities 
in  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  other  mission  agency  (the  American  ; 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society)  was  designated  to  receive  im- 
mediately $550,000  of  trust  money  belonging  to  an  aged,  ilht- 
erate  Cherokee  Indian  stated  to  be  a  half-wit  in  the  Bureau  s 
own  confidential  reports.  An  equal  sum,  $550,000,  was  desig- 
nated to  a  woman  stated  in  the  bureau's  confidential  reports  -^ 
to  have  kidnapped  the  aged  Jackson  Barnett,  made  him  drunk, 
married  him,  and  brought  him.  to  Washington  where  the  above- 
told  division  of  his  estate  was  arranged  by  the  Bureau  officials 
although  the  Bureau  reports  were  then  in  their  possession. 
Details  are  given  in  the  Congressional  Record,  April  23,  1926, 
where  excerpts  from  Secretary  Hubert  Work's  letter  to  the 
President  and  from  the  confidential  Bureau's  reports  were 
spread  in  the  record. 

SENATOR  WHEELER  and  Representative  Frcar  intro- 
duced, last  February,  two  significant  bills.  One  bill  de-  y 
dared  that  Indian  wills  should  be  held  sacred— should  be  | 
invalidated  only  in  the  courts,  and  on  the  basis  of  proof  of  ^ 
fraud,  undue  influence,  or  mental  incapacity.  The  other  bill  ^ 
required  that  before  Indian  properties  were  sold  or  leased  by  .| 
the  Indian  Bureau,  appraisal  should  be  carried  out;  there  ^J 
should  be  public  bidding,  and  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  only. 
And  before  the  bureau  could  decree  an  Indian  "incapable," 
and  put  him  off  his  land  in  favor  of  a  white  man,  the  Indian 
should  be  entitled  to  a  court  review  of  fact  and  reasonableness 
These  bills  were  timid  first  measures  toward  ending 
financial   enslavement  of   Indians. 

The  Bureau  instantly  opposed  andJ)locked  both  bills,  though  j 
advancing  no  relevant  arguments  "on  eit¥er.  "This  action  was  I 
conclusive  with  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  r 

Senator  LaFollette  and  Representative  Frear  introduced  a 
bill  extending  the  federal  and  state  civil  and  criminal  laws  to 
Indians  ;gi\jng^  jur^  ^"thorizing 

the  federaPcourts  to  hold  valid,  lii 'the  court'^s  discretion,  the 
tribal  custom  law  and  tribal  authority  of  Indian  groups  over 
the  conduct  of  their  members;  and  forbidding  the  bureau  here- 
after to  imprison  Indians  without  legal  process.  The  bureau 
byt)gked  this  bill.  It  abstained  from  argument;  it  simply 
negatived  the  bill.  Assistant  Commissioner  Edgar  F.  Meritt 
reminding  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  (House)  that  such 
due  process  of  law  for  Indians  might  entail  expense.  ! 

Meantime  the  Bureau  drove  hard  behind  a  bill  of  its  own. 
Bureau-drafted  but  introduced  by  Chairman  Scott  Leavitt  of 
the  House  Indian  Committee.  This  bill,  H.R.7826,  proposed 
a  new  statutory  validation  of  the  Bureau's  acknowledged  prac- 
tise of  jailing  Indians  without  trial.  The  bill  legalized  this 
practise  for  terms  up  to  six  months  and  fines  up  to  a  hundred  \ 
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dollars.    Any  Bureau  subordinate,  if  named  by  an  Indian  super- v 
intendent,  could   be   the   "judge."     The   bill   particularly  con-! 
templated   "Indian   judges,"   employed  by   the    superintendents, 
who  are  paid  $10  a  month.     What  procedure,  and  what  code 
of  law,  or  whether  there  should  be  any  procedure  or  any  code, 
was  left   to   the   Bureau's  plenary  control.     The   Leavitt  bill 
struck   a    more    radical   blow    at    the    Indians.      It   illegalized 
their  tribal  customs  and  tribal  authority.     The  language  was/ 
explicit  and  comprehensive.    This  portion  of  the  bill  demanded 
a  reversal  of  Congressional  policy  as  defined  by  the  Supreme 
Court — the  policy  of  tolerating  the  tribal  cultures  and  leaving 
to  the  Indians  the  regulation  of  their  own  internal  affairs  inso-} 
far  as  no  conflict  with   federal  statute  existed.     The   Bureau 
has  illegally  warred  against  every  form  of  tribal  life  through^ 
years,  and  the  proscription  is  now  at  its  intensest;  the  Leavitt^ 
bill  would   have  thrown   Congress  behind   the   persecution. 

The   Bureau's   bill   did   not   pass;   the    struggle    is   on    again 
in  the  short  session.     Meantime  the  Bureau  legally  continues; 
to  use  its  power  to  jail  Indians  and  illegally  continues  its  work  » 

of  crushing  the  tribal  life.  .    y    j- 

Through    two    other    examples,    the   slave-status   of    Indians 
was  brought  to  the  fore  in  the  last  Congress. 

There  is  a  place  in  northern  Arizona  which  Theodore  Roose- 
velt called  the  God-forsakenest  spot  in  the  United  States. 
Here,  at  Lee's  Ferry,  is  the  crossing  from  the  south  to  the 
north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  is  not  God-forsaken, 
because  all  this  land  is  awful  in  beauty.  But  man-forsaken 
n  The   Survey.    //    helps  us,  it  identifies  you.)  o>fVr 


it  U.  Westward  on  the  public  ^""^"^^^["^ut^^Vastwa"!, 
forty  miles  and  only  on.  ^ouse  m  f  Y  six  m  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
on  the  Nava  0  reservation,  the  traveller  g  ^^^^^ 

before  he  sees  the  hrst  sheep  or  the  fijj^l"^;^",,,,^^.    painted 

It    is    absolute    desert— marvelous,    eterna  y 

desert.  .    „    i    c       —    ^n^  the  Fred   Harvey  trans- 

The   National   Park  Service    and  the   rr  ^,^^^^  ^^ 

portation   system  have  wanted   a  bn^dge  over       ^^^^^ 
connect  the  south  ^^'^^  the  north  rim      ^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

and  yet  when  the   Indian  Bureau  aayiseo  &  Senator 

Jhe  b'ridge  and  make  the  Navajo  i^f'XiiSt/ation 'fold . and 
Cameron  of  Arizona  broke_  ^'?^^^\^^^^^   floor.    The   "rob- 
shouted   "highway    robbery     on   the    sen 
bcry"  was   accomplished.  House  Indian  Com- 

Seven  years  ago.  testifying  before  the   no  ^^^^^    ^^^^ 

„uttee,    Assistant    Commiss|on  r    Mer.  t^  had^^    reimbursable 
more    than    three    million    ^ol  ars    in    imp  ^^^^^^^^ 

Siarges  had  been  laid  against  the  Indians  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
in  virtually  every  case  or  in  ^^"V J^r  ^  ^^^i^^  property. 
to  by  the  Bureau,  are  ?'°;^g;f '^^^^^'^f  and  usually  without 
incurred  without  the  Indians  ^^^'^^^^^^l^^^^,  treasury  the 
their  knowledge,  to  obtain  from  the  United  &  ^^  ^^.^^ 

money  for  improvements  ^^oUy  or  chieny  ^ 

Imen:  money    for   bridges    tor^^^  ^*°j'  over^S.ooo.ooo  had 

In  1919  the  debt  ""^f**^,*^  .^ 3f?°^        9.    I„  the  case  of  the 
Ueen  collected  from  the  Indians  betore  19  9^^^    ^^^^^^ 

Navajos,  the  mortgage  t°*f  ^JP°"*^;„'s  bridges  and  white 
$450,000  being  a  ^^ZsZ^itV-.^io  tribal  fund  when 
men's  roads  and  water  systems.     11         .     ^    .    Congress   was 

the    Lee's    Ferry   "^  J^^J.^^/.'^e^ol  $0^^  stood  b^^^^^ 
$116,000  against  which  a  ^.^^^^f^^^J^L  [^^  rest. 
Lee's  Ferry  charge  was  piled  «"  *°P^X    ^he  Lee's  Ferry 
The  Indi^an  Bureau  had  sarjdpromomg      ^^^^^^ 

.     reimbursable  scheme  m  /925.  when  /^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^e 

project  by  their  guardian. 
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The'  Training  School  for  If^J^Jf^^ 
Work  offers  a  fifteen  months  courseot 
study  in  Jewish  Family  Case  Work,  CWld 
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and  Health  Centers.  / 

The  course  is  open  to  ^^^^^'^'/'^ff^l' 
and  universities  of  recogmzed  staAdmg. 

Several    tuition    scholarships    and/ main- 
Jenaice     fellowships     are     avadjfcle     to 
especially  qualified  students.       j 
Special  courses  will  be  arranged  for  social 
workers  in  accordance  with  t^eir  needs. 

For  information,  addre«s  the 

Director       / 

THE  TRAINING  fCHOOL 
JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 

210  WEST    91ST   STREET.  jhEW    YORK   OH 


T^HE  final  c,s,m„,,„,ij.  Indian  J^e-y-^^^^^^^ 

„rd.r  r.s„.at,oa.     f.""  '868   Pr«W  Thre.-fif.h.  of 

tions  kavc  been  created  by  J'.'/' „  "  :„.„,d„ ;  all  the  Arizona 
,he  New  Mexico  rf°J'„(  the  ApaS  Indian^!  three-filths  of 

»'A^C'^,SST.be.;n^^.o„.hee^«^^^^ 
Navajos;  oil  prospecting  permits  are  bemg  ^ 

Mexico  pueblo  lands.  secretary  of  the  Interior  decreed 

In  1923,  Alb"t  B  F^llj^y/^.^ds'^^ere  nothing  but  public 
that  all  these  Indian  «""*'\*  jj  occupied  as  tenants  by 
domain,   whose   surf  ace    the   Ind.ans   o      P^^  ^^^^^  ^  . 

executive  suffrance.     His  /"''"S  w  ,     untenable.     How- 

General  Stone  had  declared  ^/  '° J^^J^^dL    power  to  fix  the 
ever.  Congress  had,  and  ^as-  the  aj^^^^^^  ^he  Indians 

status  of  Indian  land      to  e      ^.h^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^   ^.^    ^,^ 

as   owners.     Under   tnesc   v.  .    l  lo 

Indian  Bureau  take  °Vr7mmisioner  Burke,  appeared  before 
The  Bureau,  through  Commissioner  d  f         ^.^^      j^^ 

Congress  last  February  and  urged  ^^e  P^^  J^  ^,,    ;„tent    and 

Bratton-Hayden    I"/-Ve,ta     governments  37/.  Per  cent  of 
effect  was  to  donate  to  the  state  g  .         j„  ^^eas.    The 

the  Indian  royalties  obtained  fom  exec  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

white  oil  operators  were  n«|  *?  ^J^  ^^^_ 
cent  Indian  tax  was  to  P'^y*'^"' /"effect  of   this  bill   was   an 
Behind  the  surface   m  ent   ^'If.^'JJiY  proposed  a  gift  by  the 
\.  implication  far  ^0^^^*^™^  „{  the  executive  order  royalties 

\l  United  States  of  37/2  P?'  ""*  Coneress  would  have  presumed 
to  the  states.    Such  action  by  Congress^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^ 

the  correctness  of  the  A  ^ert      •  ^^^j^^  suffrance  on  the 

not  owners  but  merely  |^"^'^;%^y^ed  and  never  controverted, 
executive  reservations.     It  was  prov  ^  . .  47^ 
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in    the    hearings    and    on    the 

Senate  and   House   floor,  that 

the    bill    would    in    fact   have 

enacted — established — the  Fall 

theory   and  scheme.    In  other 

words,     the     Bureau-endorsed 

bill    meant    the    prospective    confiscation    of    22,000,000    acres 

more  or  less  of  Indian  land. 

This  time  the  Bureau  had  overreached  itself.    Its  attempt, 

and  the  methods  it  used,  will  have  grave  consequences  to  the 
Bureau.     Its  bill  was   defeated   utterly;    Bureau   endorsement 
was  extorted  for  a  precisely  opposite  bill.    The  Cameron-b  rear 
bill    (the  LaFollette  sub-committee  substitute   for  the   Bureau 
bill)   was  passed,  leaving  with  the  Indians  all  their  royalties; 
authorizing  the  states   to   tax   them   and   the   oil  operators   in 
equal  ratios  but  never  higher  than  the  tax-rate  of  the  given 
state ;  and  of  greatest  importance,  vesting  in  eftect  the  executive 
reservation  titles  in  the  Indians.    The  executive  was  forbidden 
thenceforward   to   tamper   with    reservation    boundaries.      1  tie 
Cameron-Frear  bill  was  vetoed  by  ithe  President  on  the  sole 
stated  ground   that  equities   claimed  by  certain   old   and   new 

^'i  applicants  for  oil  permits  had  not  been  protected.  Congress, 
it  is  expected,  will  pass  the  vetoed  bill  in  the  short  session,  and 
the  President  is  expected  to  sign  it. 

Readers  may  say:   "The  oil  raid   may  have  been  piracy,   it 
may  have  been  betrayal,  but  wherein  does  it  exemphfy  slavery. 
Congress  partly  learned  the  answer. 

A  fantastic  menace  very  nearly  became  law.  Properly  it 
!  was  a  Hfe-and-death  issue  to  numerous  tribes.  And  during  the 
I  whole  struggle  in  Congress,  lasting  four  months,  the  bureau 
5  enforced  on  the  reservations  so  complete  an  espionage  that  the 
iereat  Navajo  tribe,  for  example,  remained  completely  unm- 
i  formed,  inarticulate,  while  at  Washington  the  Bureau  was 
'  placing  the  Navajos  on  record  as  endorsing  the  Bureau  bill— 


from  192 1  through  1925,  com- 
licated  by  no  epidemic  diseases, 
59  per  1,000  per  year.  The 
Zuni  deaths  in  1924.  from 
enteric  infections  alone,  57 
per    1,000    of    the    population. 


Seventy   thousand   Indians    suffered    from   infectious   trachoma 
(based  on  Indian  Bureau  figures  from  the  southwest  trachoma 

campaign  of    1924)-  .   ,  ,      _, 

A  recent  visit  by  the  writer,   accompanied  by  Congressman 
James  A.  Frear,  to  thirteen  Bureau  jurisdictions,  containing  22 
reservations    (from   Montana  to  the   Mexican  hne,  and   from 
eastern  New  Mexico  to  the  Pacific)  discovered  [ust  one  Indian 
Bureau  public  health  nurse  or   Bureau  nurse  doing  work  in 
the  Indian  homes.     One  medically  trained  field  matron  should 
be  included.    The  Indians  numbered  about  58,000.     (The  res- 
ervations included  the  Crow,  Fort  Hall,  the  Paiutes  the  west- 
ern  Navajo,   all   the   Pueblos,   White   River   Apaches,    Hopi- 
Navajos,  Pimas,  Mojaves,  and  California  which  is  here  con. 
sidered  to  be  two  reservations  only.) 

Hundreds  of  Indian  children— above  900  in  some  schools- 
are  crowded  into  non-reservation  establishments  where  they 
work  half  the  day  and  study  half  the  day.  Cross-infections 
raee.  Navajo,  Apache,  Pueblo  and  other  children,  contracting 
tuberculosis,  are  sent  home  to  die  after,  in  the  congestion 
of  hogan  and  wickyup,  they  have  infected  their  fam.hes. 
Baclc  on  the  reservation,  what  are  the  provisions?  1  he^ 
Western  Navajo  jurisdiction  is  an  example.  Seven  thou- 
sand scattered  Indians.    One  doctor,  no  hospital,  no  visiting 

nurse.  ,      .         ,  ,     ,  1 

The  Indian  Bureau  asked  for  a  reduclion  of  health  appro- 
priations for  1926.  Ni^ertTiefess,  "Congress  voted  it  a  slight 
increase,  to  a  total  of  $756,000  for  all  purposes.  Budget 
analysis  reveals  that  of  the  above  total,  $127,340  is  available 


E   Survey.    //   helps   us,  it  identifies   you.) 


;=g  the  Navajos'on  re.rd  as      do^^^^^^^^^^^^^    Burea    M  -  ,         r^vea.^tn.  or  --— ^^^^  .'^si^,  salaries, 

yea,  as  being  ^|l>"g  ^"^"J'^^^f  ^j^^ iJ^^f^X^^^^^^  dentists,  other  specialists,  drugs. and  appliances,  transportation 

to  the  states     Th^g^^irreuccessfX denied  the  right  to;  and  food  and  clothing  for  destitute  sick  Indians.     There  are 

acre  at  stake.     1  he  Aunis  were  successiuuy  ucu  &  »  .,- _^   re-jervation    Indians    and    340,000    Indians    altogether, 

petition  and  their  effort  tr  g-y^^^.^i/^^,;::!  ^H^iXli^rn  definitely  insufficient  in  face  of  the  cum 

'Ss"1.f'  th     trb  -s       Pi"s  of   Jhe'Sl;    a'nd   Con'gressional|  niorbidi^,  is  the  Bureau's  answer  to  the  public  health  work- 

Scords    The  Council  of  AH  the  New  Mexico  Pueblos  learned  er's  challenge, 
ithefacts,  protested,  and  its  voice  reached  Congress;  whereupon. 

the  Bureau  has  at  empted  to  form  a  new  inter-pueblo  council   .   ,5    ^^^   p^^lic    Health    Service    an    Arabian    Nights   kind    of 

rneetine  under  Bureau  auspices  alone  and  on  Bureau  call,  and      J^  statistician?     I  have  before  me  a  signed  statement  by  Com- 

I  iSS  announcement  the  Bureau  has  treated  the  Council  of  All      J;.^^j„„„  g^^^,  „f  ^he  Indian  Bureau,  dated  October^  22  k^st. 

the  New  Mexico  Pueblos  as  non-existent. 

Now  we  come  to  the  defense  of  the  Indian  system. 
Secretary  Hubert  Work  recently  has  issued  a  P";!;^!.^^!;^". 
eulogy  of  the  Bureau.    For  reasons,  doubtless,  of  esthetic  con 
trast   he  describes  the  conditions  when  he  became  secretary  of 
he  Lerior   (1923),  Just  in  the  way  that  ^he  much  de„oune^^^ 
critics  of  the  Bureau  had  described  them.    H«^J°"  "^^^^"^2 
that  the  critics  today  are  the  same  persons  and  °/?^n.zations 
,who    were    the    critics    then,    and    he    ignores    th    r    presen 
criticisms;  and  he  omits  to  state  that  the  Indian  Bureau  chiets 
lare  hold-overs  from  the  Albert  B.  Fall  regime. 

But  all  is  now  well;  no  shortcomings  or  "•'gl^'^  '  °^^;7'; 
remains-  within  their  admitted  total  absence  of  liberty,  our 
Inrans  in^his  life  have  now  entered  the  happy  hunting  ground. 
Wary  Work  states:  "United  States  Public  Health  Service 
method7in  handling  all  medical,  dental,  sanitation,  and  hospital 
accommodations,  have  been  installed.  _ 

The  fact  is  that  three  excellent  Public  Health  Service  physi 
cial'hav"  been  inst-SlTed,  under  Commissioner  Bujke,  as  supe  - 
visors  of  the  Bureau  medical  service.    Thus  the  Bureau  has 
met  the  demand  that  federal  responsibility  for  Indian  health 
r.  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  service.   These  three  men 
are  doing  what  they  can  do,  amid  fantastic  medical  condUionv 
^^nZ^Jth  a  situation  whose  horror  is  imperfectly  told  in: 
SeTaU  atisd/s,  ^uch  as  they  are.   White  death-rate.  X2  per 
I  000  ner  year.    Death-rate   among  Indians   at  large,  nearly 
LTerT^  pe    year.   Indian  death-rate  within  the  registration 
atasteSy  rising  across  the  last  three  federal  census  years,- 
h"o\gh  1924.    175  per  1,000  in  '92i,.i9.2per  1,000  in J^^^^^ 
22.5  per  1,000  in  1923,  25-9  per  1,000  an  1924.    ^he. Nebraska 
Indian  de^th-rate,  46.6  per  1,000;  the  Wyoming  Ind.a^dea^h 
rate,  48.8  per  1,000;  the  Pima  Indian  death-rate  m  Arizona, 


missioner  outkc  ui  m^  xtiv**.*..  ^^ — -,  —  e««««- 

He    soars    to    the    claim    that    the    Bureau   last    year    spent 
$1,190,529  on  Indian  medical  service.    Then  he  states  that  the 
pa  ient-day   cost   in   the    Bureau   hospitals   ranges    from   $i.50 
?o  $3.50.     Then  he  states  that  the  Bureau   actually  provided 
523:599  patient-days  for  sick  Indians  last jear.     The  average 
patient-day  cost  in  tax-supported  bureau  hospitals  '«  stated  by 
the  Bureau  (House  Appropriations  hearings  for  I92t),  P-  393; 
as  $2.40,  a  low  but  practicable  figure.     That  average  patient- 
day  c(«t   for  Commissioner  Burke's  523,599  patient-days   would 
excee^his  total   alleged   expenditures  by  $66,.o8,  with  no^  a.- 
dollar  spent  on  outpatient  clinics,  field  doctors,  nurses,  samta- 
tion  or  any  type  of  field  service.  '  .       ,       „„„ 

I  have  barely  the  space  to  mention  the  educational  propa- 
ganda of  the  Bureau.  I  quote  from  the  Board  o^  I"d'an 
Commissioners'  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1924. 
It  describes  the  situation  and  policy  of  today. 

The  present  plan  appears  to  be  to  reduce  the  reservation  board- 
ing-schools to  taking  care  of  the  first  three  Shades  ^Mt  the 
children  more  advanced  are  sent  to  more  distant  schools.  ... 
These  children  are  to  be  removed  from  even  occasional  contact 
with  thei  parents,  not  only  at  an  earlier  age  than  has  been  the 
7ule  bu  .^  .  the  Navajo  boy  of  ten  years  who  "taken  to 
Phoenix,  for  instance,  .  .  .  undergoes  an  mtens.ty  of  heat  that 
could  never  be  known  on  his  lofty  plains.  If  he  learns  to  farm 
here  it  Ts  in  a  country  of  irrigated  soil,  of  cottton  and  semi- 
fropical  fruits.  .  .  .  If  his  health  survives  the  change,  h.s  spirit 
is  less  likely  to  do  so. 

Says  Assistant  Commissioner  Meritt  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
(House  Appropriations  hearings,  1926,  p.  324).  .  Due  to  a 
ieterm!ned''enLcement  of  the  policy  of  requiring  every 
healthy  Indian  child  betxveen  the  age  of  6  and  18  to  be  m 
some  school."  \Ov*r    {Contmued  on  page  480) 


1 


ARE  WE  MAKING  RED  SLAVES  ? 

{Continued  from  page  477) 


I 

The  exquisite  fulfillment  of  Indian  slavery  ^^  witnessed  in 
the  non-reservation  school  and  outing  system  of  t^*  bureau 
never  so  regnant  as  at  this  propaganda  hour.  ««="  J'^"^ °K^^^^ 
reaches  soul  and  body  alike  Back  m  the  ho'ne,  am.d  the  s,K.aI 
ly  rich  Indian  community,  benevolence  reaches  the  body  indeed, 
but  ^tangible  barriers  of  home  life  and  group  hfe  arc  some- 
what effectual  to  guard  the  Indian  soul.     The  "°"-^«"2„!lo„  The'survey.    It  helps  us.  it  identifies  you.) 
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school  strikes  to  the  soul.  It  is  beloved  of  the  Bureau  it 
will  be  the  last  Bureau  advantage  to  be  surrendered,  except 
one,  namely,  the  plenary  status  of  the  bureau  itself  and  its 
immunity  from  court  review.  ,    ,      n 

Recently  Congressman  James  A.  Frear  addressed  the  Com- 
monwealth   Club    of    California.      His    ^alk    was   broadcasted 
That   afternoon   a  woman   telephoned   to  the   Indian  Defense 
Association.    "These  things  simply  cannot  be  true  m  America, 

she  said.  ...                  n 

They  were  true.  And  all  in  this  article  is  true— all,  except 

where  so  indicated,  is  drawn  from  official  sources.    Can  tt  con- 
tinue truef 


(f 


«\ 


xji.,t   A^^tM^^nTf  x^wnffBuu. 


WANTED:  Jewish  woman  with  execu- 
tive abuHy,  experienced  in  iettlcmcnt  work 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  cate  ffowt 

and  day  nurir^ries.     5677  SutvET. 

•^. 

WANTED  iX^Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  a  sbdal  worker  with  case 
work  experience.  N^ust  speak  Jewish. 
Hospital  experience  datable,  but  not  ab- 
solutely essential.  Reply^^  Mis*  N-  A. 
Gealt,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Hiladelphia. 
■ '"X 

WANTED — Superintendent  i%^  matron 
for  Hebrew  Children's  Home.  FK(y  chil- 
dren. State  qualifications  and  full  lljtails 
in  first  letter.  Address  Max  Mitnick;  40 
Magnolia  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  \ 


I    terreq.     S<>9<>   PURVEY* 

WANTED:  Director  for  an  organization 
doing  convalescent  work  for  cardiacs  and 

summer    camp    work    f,^_^^5^S  .  ?*Vl: 
^X5cafFJ"^if  ir^  Clfieag^TT^a^-Slte  train- 
ing,   experience    and   salary   expected,     n. 
Warner,  460  South   State   Street,   Chicago, 

Illinois. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  case  worker 
wanted.      City    near    New    York.      Salary 

$1800.     5699  Survey. 

WANTED:  At  once  a  medical  social 
worker  by  a  Jewish  Hospital  in  Eastern 
city.  One  with  case  work  experience  pre- 
ferred.      5698_Survey. 

CASE  and  Research  worker.  About  six 
months'   special   work  of  unusual  interest. 


•  «m      LllV^ 


iiciub  ui  Dusiness,  social 
work  and  teaching. 


as  County  Secretaries  for  two  rural  Penn- 
sylvania counties.  Salary  $1800  to  $2000. 
Apply  Children's  Aid  Society,  311  S.  Jum- 
per   St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

THE  COMMITTEE  on  Field  Activities 
of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  are  seek- 
ing an  executive  director.  Kindly  com- 
municate with   5697  Survey. 

WANTED:  Psychologist,  woman.  Apply 
Superintendent,  State  Reformatory  for  Wo- 
men, Bedford  Hills,  New  York. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory tcdinicians  for  excscUcm  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe't  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE.  Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeeperj.  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Ricfcards 
Bureau,  i%  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  L 


PRAcf^ICAirYfiAl^lNG 


WANTED:  A  limited'^number  of  young 
women  to  take  one  ye^'s  practical  training 
for  Christian  Social^* service  in  a  chain  of 
Homes  dealing  w^  delinquent  girls.  Es- 
sential requiremoftts:  character,  tact,  judge- 
ment, high  S9K00I  education  and  a  real 
desire  to  ent^r  this  class  of  work.  Travel- 
ing expenses  and  $10.00  a  month  during 
training.  Write  408  Duke  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, yk. 


WANTED:    Experienced    case    workers    \  Bureau  for  Jewish  Children,  330  boutn  910 

^  €> ..__; x^-  «-«»«,  rural   P^fin-         K«...oo4-     P-Viil aHplnhia.    Pa. 


Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED  FOR. 
JEWISH  ORPHAN  HOME.  Must  havfe 
previoaii  experience,  good  reference,  execu- 
tive abJKfir,  good  knowledge  of  Jjfewish 
religion  aAd  love  for  Jewish  Irtiditions 
and  be  welf  Americanized.  Vety  attrac- 
tive offer  for  tie  suitable  persbn— man  or 
woman.    Write  ai^  state  details,  Box  5703 

Survey.  X        / _ 

WANTED:  SuperV^jfendent  (man)  for 
cottage  community  iti  vthe  country  near 
New  York  of  about  two  hundred  boys  and 
girls.  Permanent  positioi\for  educator. 
Answer  fully,  stating  age,  taMy,  religion, 
salary  desired,  all  previous  po^ns  occu- 
pied.     If    photograph    is    enclosBl^   it    will 

be   returned.     S705  Survey. V   

WANTED:   Social    Case   WorkerlSpol- 
lege   graduate   for   a   General    Hospital^Jn 
Eastern   part  of  country.     Hospital   expet^^ 
lence   not  essential.     5704   Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


A  COMPETENT  and  experienced  Com- 
munity Chest  Executive  at  present  cm- 
ployed  desires  a  change  and  will  be  avail- 
able January  first.  Many  years  experience  in 
social-welfare  work,  management  of  finan- 
cial campaigns,  and  direction  of  Commun- 
ity Chests.  A  practical  man  with  proven 
ability  and  exceptional  references.  5678 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  capable  of  taking  care  of 
Boys'  institution,  eight  years  experience, 
thoroughly  versed  child  care,  wishes  con- 
nection boys'  institution  out  of  town.  5672 
Survey. 


Fitting  Capacity  to  Opportunity 

A  Message  to  Employers 

The  Executive  Service  Corporation  maintains  a  Social  Service  Division  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Gertrude  D.  Holmes,  herself  a  trained  social  worker, 
to  ffive   ready  counsel  to  social   work  executives. 

Men  and  women  available  at  once  for  such  positions  as  Family  Case  Work 
x>r^^-  .1    .nd   Psychiatric  Social   Work,   Settlements,   Day   Nurseries    Boys   and 
^ds    Clubs'  HoSf for    Delinquent    Girls,    Orphanages.    Child    Welfare,    In- 
dustrial  and   Public   Health   positions. 
When  you  have  a  position  to  fill  notify  us  of  your  requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

Gertrude  D.  Holmes,  Director 

„, ,  New  York  City 

Pershing  Square  Bldg. 


BOYS  WORK  EXECUTIVE.  JEWISH. 
Ten  years  experience  with  problem  boys, 
homeless  men,  etc.,  seeks  administrative 
position  in  children's  Institution  or  in 
charge  of  Probation  or  After-Care  De- 
partment.    Address    5690   Survey. 


^EXECUTIVE:  Capable  young  man,  es- 
pecially interested  in  boys,  thorough  knowl- 
edge'^of  all  phases  of  agriculture,  prefers 
institu^pn  operating  also  as  agricultural 
training^«chool.     5688  Survey. 


YOUNG  ^OMAN  with  one  years  busi- 
ness experienaJSysix  years  family  case  work 
and  one  year  Industrial  Service,  desires 
position  in  IndulV[ial  Organization,  pre- 
ferably in  or  neV  Philadelphia.  5693 
Survey.  \ 
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HOME  STkpY 


^ 


''Hone-Makmg  as  a  ProtessioD 

li  ft  lO-pp.   Ul.  hftndb«#k— Ifi  FBE».     HMB*-«tadf 

Dwnettle   Boieoot   otronM.   for   toftohlng .  |  InftUtntlM 

BADfttflmtnt.   •!«.,   and   f«f  bMM-makliur  •fflotoiMV. 

An.  Seh«»l  •!  H«iiit  EmmmIm.  Mt  E.  Sttk  St.  Ofc'-' 
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THE  CRUELTY  OF  FORCED  ALLO]!,!ENTS  In  Cxll^ot  ^Iq 

C,  Hart  Merriam 


Only  a  year  aeo  the  Indians  of  Palm  Springs 


ow.  the  edf^e  of  the  Colorado  Desert  in  California 


V 


were  thrown  into  a  state  of  apprehension  and  dis- 
may by  the  sudden  unannounced  appearance  of 
Government  surveyors  sent  by  the  Indian  Office 
to  subdivide  their  communal  village  and  pasture 

« 

lands  into  individual  allotments.  Not  only  waa 
this  a  terrible  shock ,  buft  the  <«v>gi«;t»  Indians  were 


kept  in  suspense  for  months  until  Secretary 
Hubert  Work ,^ learning  the  truth,  postponed  in- 
definitely the  final  order. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  long  ago  the 
,  WoJi 

Indians y^apporti oned  their  land  aniong  themselves, 


ow^ 


in  accordance  with  their^t tribal  laws,  and  that 


z' 


in  their  councils  no  action  is  taken  except  by 
unanimous  consent. 


WP»— *lw*i 


ij 


2. 


Indians,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the  inain 


Bociad,     Fran  time  imrremorial 


"^Si 


villages jxlranging  their  stock  collectively,  -^iid 


planting  and  harvesting  in  accordance  with  the  Wv^-^L 


laws 


1 


•  The  pyeesnt  practice  of  the 


Indian  Office  in  breaking  up  tribal  lands  and 
apportionir^  small  tracts  to  individual  Indians 
is  a  violation  of  theiF)(belief8,  aad  pyaoticop^^a. 
the  idea  of  individual  land  ownership^  i*"  contrary 
to  their  traditions^  aaacbite ^practical  appiicati' 
/*»  unjust  for  the  reason  that  the  individual 
allotments  are  rarely  of  equal  value.  As  a  rule 


the  Indian  is  not  consulted,  and  hao  n 


..ijM 


.^He  isi aiiietefiICa'  piece  of  land,  often 

V 

without  7/ater  and  worthless  for  cultivation.^ 


o^ 


J/ 

In  the  case  of  lands  purchased  -Urn  Indians,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr,  Merritt,  states:  "We  did 
not  buy  that  land  with  a  view  of  providing  farms  for  the^ 
Indians  but  for  homes  so  that  they  could  live  in  safety  in 
the  community  where  they  had  been  living  for  years  and  so 
that  Ihey  could  go  out  among  the  ranches  and  fanns  fitnd  earn 
their  livir^." 


"Therefore  the  Indian  hates  the  American,  yes  he 
despises  hin.  He  makes  no  other  distinctions  between  nation- 
alities  but  color  and  divides  man  into  good  and  bad  fabiva 
and  qnimalla)*  He  has  learned  to  consider  the  Americans  the 


worst  of  all,  as  they  have  been  the  most  heartless  to  him. 

i 

No  wonder  he  feels  this  wayl     I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  how  the 
Americans  stole  their  wives  and  daughters  and  treated  them 
like  slaves,  how  they  brutally  forced  the  men  to  serve  as 
guides  and  burden-bearers  I"  ^ 

\r  Trflnfllfltion  from  Carl  Meyer  Bach  dem  Sacramento.   l855^ 
V    by  Ruth  Pry  Axe  « 


^ 


It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  Palm  Springe 
Indians  were  assured  that  for  the  time  "being  at 
least  their  homes  would  not  be  broken  up. 


Theiibiebana  and  their  friends  rejoiced,  be- 
lieving that  the  verdict  in  this  case  applied  not 
only  to  Palm  Springs  but  also  to  other  small 
reservations  in  Southern  California.   But  they 
were  destined  to  disappointment,  far  the  accursed 


f 


It  ia  taw  announoed 


has  decided  —  in  spita 
petitions  from  both  Ind 


work  is  still  going  on. y^  Less  than  three  months     i/ allot  the  reoftining 

<?fliU|ot2a£)  [  vSottthem  Oalif  omia.* 

ago,  according  to  the^ress^^of  Ooutihorn  CaliforniiL, 


hal 


while  attempting  to  survey  allotments  on  the 
La  Jolla  Indian  reservation  in  San  Dieoo  County 


T^ 


signed  statement  by  the  Indians 
"W.  H.  Thorn,  while  ergaged  in  surveying,  pre- 
paratory to  a.  forced  allotment  of  reservation  land, 
against  the  wishes  and  over  the  protest  of  the 


^ 


^ 


only  a  few  months  since  the  Palm  Springs 
were  assured  that  for  the  time  being  at 


Xa-/- 


:j^ 


[leir  homes  would  not  be  broken  up 


and  their  friends  rejoiced,  be- 
that  the  verdict  in  this  case  applied  not 
Palm  Springs  but  also  to  other  small 
ions  in  Southern  California.   But  they 
[stined  to  disappointment,  far  the  accursed 
still  going  on.V^ess  than  three  months 


ording  to  the^'ress 


It  is  noir  announoed  that  the  Indian  Office 
has  decided  —  in  spite  of  protests  and 
petitions  from  both  Indians  and  whites—  to 
allot  the  reoaining  Indian  lands  of 
Soathem  California.* 


CaliforniiL, 


of  Indian  Office  surveyors  was  halted 


« 

tbempting  to  survey  allotments  on  the 

a  Indian  reservation  in  San  Dieoo  County  .  T-^ 


[d  statement  by  the  Indians 
i.  Thorn,  while  er^gaged  in  surveying,  pre- 
■f   to  a.  forced  allotment  of  reservation  land, 
the  wishes  and  over  the  protest  of  the 


fLftj>vtk/<w?\ 


majority  of  the  ?;Ii88ion  Indians,  entered  with  his 
party  in  many  instances  upon  the  cultivated  lands 
of  Indian  farmers,  injuring  and  destroying  growirjg 
crops.  The  owners  of  the  crops  protested  and  en- 
deavored to  prevent  him  ,  but  in  no  instance  that 
we  are  able  to  ascertain  was  any  violence  attempted. 
At  any  rate  none  was  intended." 

What  do  these  forced  allotments  mean?  jlTney 

mean  the  practical  confiscation  and  re-subdivision 

of  Indian  homes,  gardens,  and  pasture  lands  that 

« 

have  been  ocpupied  for  long  periods— si-iv^f-Vi-ttvcs 
for  generations.  And  in  some  cases  they  mean  that 
the  home  and  improvements  of  one  Indian  are  trans- 
ferred to  another.   They  meaji  more.  Tney  mean  the 
destruction  of  tribal  government  with  its  established 
system  of  laws  aiid  social  codes—  laws  and  codes  that 

» 

for  ages  have  controlled  the  conduct  and  activities 


of  the  people.     It  is  a  heart-breaking  affair;  one 


fa 

calculated  to  destroy  the  laat  remnant  of  faith  in 
our  Government)^  to  rob  the  Indian  of  ambition  for 
the  present  and  hope  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  agents  in  chaige»  when  confronted 
with  some  of  the  iniquitous  features  of  the  pro- 
posed  allotments,  replied  that  such  injustices 
"are  necessary  to  the  carrjdng  out  of  the  allo1>- 


ment  plan"—  as  if  the  plan  had  to  be  carried  out, 


suffer  who  will* 


H^ 


»j» 


Why  should  H>.e  CTOvemment  permit  this  ^evsecvAlov^'^ 

''Why  misuse  the  authority  of  the 


Government  to  forcibly  allot  and  redistribute 


landB)^the  Indian^have  held  in  comniunal  occupancy 


for  2;ene rations? 


o 


Why  must  we  always  interfere  with  the  lives, 


laws,  and  customs  of  the  original  owners  of  the 


country—  people  .vhose  lands  we  have  absorbed 


4 


without  pretense  of  oonipensation? 

Wl^  should  we  seek  to  upset  their  established 


mode  of  life?  Why  not  let  them  lite  in  peace? 
Why  are  we  in  suoh  a  hurry  to  impose  upon  them 
the  white  man*8  way  for  evexy thing?  The  «oft#er, 
as  a  recent  writer  puts  it,  is:  "In  the  interest 

'  ■  I        • 

4 

of  standardization,  let  us  force  them  to  become 


like  us.* 


They  d^  not  need  to  be  forced.  The  young  people 


are  yearly  adopting  more  and  more  of  our  ways: 


the  change  is  coming  naturally  without  need  of 
pressure.  The  difficulty  is  of  quite  another 
sort,  namely,  of  persuading  the  younger  Indians 
to  appreciate  and  preserve  the  beautiful  and 


worthwhile  arts«  industries,  customs,  and 


mssm. 


oeremonies  of  their  forefathers. 


Returning  to  the  Southern  California  allotments 
The  feelings  of  the  Palm  Springs  Indians  are  thus 
expressed  by  one  of  their  own  number:  "We  belieye 


♦♦ 


in  living  in  our  simple  way,  each  working  for 
the  good  of  all  with  things  in  comnon.  It  was 
the  way  of  early  tribal  livir^  and  it  binds  us 
together  in  many  ways  •  .  .  Most  of  us  are  too 
old  to  rebuild  and  recnake  our  lives.  To  inter- 

•I 

fere  with  que  land  is  to  work  against  our 
hearts—  a  very  real  disturbance.  Life  to  us 
is  more  than  'bread  and  butter* ,  and  these  lands 
are  everything  to  us.*  And  in  an  ajpeal  to 

V 

the  Seoretazy  of  the  Interior  the  chief, 
speaking  for  the  tribe  says: 


^idtr 


L«-3 


"Our  tribe  is  whole  against  allotment.  We  have^  patent 
for  our  land.   .  •  We  want  to  keep  it  whole.* 

Not  only  a^it  proposed  to  allot  the  home  or 


village  lands  of  thesellndians ,  but  also  the  more 
remote  desert  lands  valuable  ohly  for  pasturage. 
The  use  of  these  as  individual  instead  of  community 
holdings  woulaXe«fe«bi4  the^possible  expense  of  fencing 


and  would 


\.€.»viL  <C^ 


jontodT^  the  inevitable 


difficulty  ofj^water  for  the  stock. 

WTiv  i^hould  the  Government  ^lav  j'alse? 
The  officers  of  the  Grovemment  in  charge  of 
this  work  not  only  operate  against  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Indians,  but  go  through  the  pretense 
of  complying  with  an  imaginary  request  of  the 
Indisins.  For  instance,  the  blanks  used  on  the 
Agua  Caliente  re3ervationj(lnl923  are  entitled 

« 

'Selection  for  Allotment*  and  go  on  to  say; 


This  is  to  certify  that 


has  selected  the  lot  ....  containing 


1 


acres  more  or  less,  according  to 


Grovernmenii  survey,"  i„^':r 7*^^^- — 1^  T'^'^'^n 

It  is  generally  admitted—  even  by  the  white 
neighbors  of  Southern  California  Indians—  that 
every  survey  of  Indian  lands  leads  to  shrinkage. 
Forty  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  a  govern- 
ment Indian  agent,  the  Palm  Springs  Indiam  were 
"surveyed  out"  from  a  material  part  of  their  most 
valuable  lands--  lands  now  occupied  by  the  whi 


settlement  of  Palm  Springs  where  small  lots 


bring  from  $1500  to  $2000—  but  this  is 


another  story. 


I  have  no  sympaiihy  with  many  of  the  attacks 
on  the  Indian  Office—  such  for  instance  as 
holding  it  culpable  for  insufficient  schools 
and  appalingly  inadequate  medical  attention, 


\t) 


when  as  a  matter  of  fact  Congress  has  provided  only 


a  fraction  of  the  funds  necessary  to  properly  per- 
form its  duties  in  these  directions. 

^6 Id  the  Indian  Office  responsible 


for  the  general  attitude  of  oveitearing  dictator- 
shipXti»i  charaoterizedL  many  of  ^&sszr  actions —  an 


attitude  observable  both  on  the  reservations  and  in 


the  central  office  at  Washir^ton, 


to-  do<  if 


d  your  tonsije  or 


h^  aDolies  to  small 


as  well  as  large  things  as  shown  by  such  needless 


antagonisms  as    the  refusal  until  a  couple  of  months 
ago  to  do  away  with  the  obnoxious  term  'Digger* 

A^ilied  to  a  Ccd if omia  tribe, wkoii  wall  awuj«e 
tf»tcthe  Indians  yea,ard  i-t  ao  a  town  of  inferiority 


->  ■  ^a-iT  *  %'  r» 


and  contempt.     The  rejoicing  of  the  Indians  on 
hearing  of  its  abandonment  is  thus  described  by 
the  Stocktori  j^ecord  of  April  21:  "Burned  at  the 
stake  amid  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  hundreds  of 
warriors  in  full  regalia,  and  with  their  faces 


covered  with  war  paint,  an  effigy  representing  the 

hated  name  of  Di^er  was  consigned  to  oblivion 

yesterday  afternoon  at  a  ceremonial  gathering 

of  the  tribesmen  from  a  half  dozen  counties  of 

Northern  CaliforniaJ^''^""-"^^'^^^^'  ^:^ 'vvu.--««-A*j^  Ux^u:?^,^^^ 


-t><M^    <.A^.A-      J^CJJXI 


important- nmttor-  ioM^ie  persis- 


tent 


x*v^!v>.oAa.o^ 


to  force  the  diabolical  allotment  rule 


/Vv<V^*^ 


upon  unwilling  tribes ^living  under  a  cQmmunal 
system  long  a^o  worked  out  by  themselves. 

An  editorial  in  a  California  paper  ('the  Bcgmi. 
Record)  asks:  "Is  it  not  a  contemptible  procedure 


for  us  who  talk  about  liberty  and  individual  right 


s 


to  force  a  small  handful  of  Indians  to  lose  their 
homes  and  be  dispossesed  of  their  lands  against 
their  will  ,  when  they  have  a  clear  title  from  the 
United  States  G-ovemment* " 


It  is  hardly  too  mucjh  to  say  that  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  our  Indian  service  today  is  the 


replacement  of  official  indifference,  coldness, 


and  arbitrary  dictatorship  by  an  attitude  of 
kindly  sj^rapathetio  friendship, "^Cooperation  and 
helpfulness ,  together  with  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  Indians  to  their  own  lands  and^their  own 


modes  of  life. 


/ 


/ 

ha&  iilr^itdy-  toJcon  plcioe* 


/ 
d  g-orood. 


]':b 


There  is  reason  to  belieye  that  the  present  Seeretaiy 

of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Woxic,  is  in  sympathy  with  this 

point  of  7iew  and  that  under  his  influence  t^  refoxms 
l)a«.  already  begun.  Indications  of  this  may  be  seen 


in  the  recent  abandonment  of  the  official 


U-C«^ 


of  the  odious  tenn  Digager 


the  support  given  the  wise  policies  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Blaokfeet  tribe,  and  in  the  postponement— 
I  wish  I  dare  say  absolute  annulment—  of  the  effort 
to  allot  the  communal  lands  of  the  P&ilm  Springs 
Indians.   May  the  good  work  continue  and  may  it 
expand /JmooYers  the  whole  field  of  governmental 
relations  with  the  Indians  of  the  United  States! 


were 


THE  CTUELTY  OF  POBCED  >LLOT»?iOTS  IN  CALITORNIA  . 

C.  Hart  Merriaffl 

Only  a  year  ago  the  Indiana  of  Palm  Sprir^ 
on  the  edge  of  the  Colorado  Desert  in  California 

into  a  state  of  apprehension  and  dis- 
may by  the  sudden  unannounced  appearance  of 
OoTemBent  surreyors  sent  by  the  Indian  Office 
to  subdifide  their  eoaminal  Tillage  and  pasture 
lands  into  inditidual  allotments.     Not  only  was 
this  a  terrible  shock,  but  when  the  surreyors  had 
gone  the  anxious  Indians  were  kept  in  suspense 
for  months  until  Secretary  Hubert  Work,  at  last 
learning  the  truth,  postponed  indefinitely  the 
final  order. 


remm^er 


themselves 


accordance  with  their  own  tribal  laws,  and  that  in 
their  councils  no  action  is  taken  except  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Indians,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the  main 
social.     Prom  time  immemorial  the  non»noa»dic 
tribes  have  lived  in  villages,  plantir^  the  har- 


and 


^ 


.'^tt: 


m^ 


(2) 

since  the  adfent  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
ranging  their  stock  oollectiTely,  The  practice  of 
the  Indian  Office  in  breaking  up  tribal  lands  and 
apportioning  small  tracts  to  individual  Indians  is 
a  Tiolation  of  their  hereditary  customs  and  be- 
liefs, the  idea  of  indiridual  land  ownership  be- 
ii^  oooicary  to  their  traditions  and  understand- 
ii^.  furthemiore^  the  practical  application 
of  the  allotnent  system  is  almost  intariably  un- 
just for  the  reason  that  the  individual  allot- 
ments are  rarely  of  equal  value.  As  a  rule  the 
Indian  is  not  consulted.  He  is  artitrarily 
assigned  a  piece  of  land,  often  without  water  and 
worthless  for  cultivation. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  Palm  Springs 
Indians  were  assured  that  for  the  time  being  at 


least  their  homes  would  not  be  broken  up* 

They  and  their  friends  rejoiced,  believing 
that  the  verdict,  in  this  case  applied  not  only 
to  Palm  Sprir^  but  also  to  other  small  reserva^ 
tions  in  Southern  California.  But  they  were  des- 
tined to  disappointment,  for  the  accursed 


In  the  case  of  lands  purchased . for  Indians,  the 
Assistant  Commiaaioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Merritt, 
states:  "We  did  not  buy  that  land  with  a  view  of  pro- 
viding farms  for  the  Indians  but  for  homes  so  that 
they  could  live  in  safety  in  the  community  where  they 
had  been  living  for  years  and  so  that  they  could  go  out 
among  the  ranches  and  fams  and  earn  their  living." 


(3) 


work  is  atill  goiJ^  on-  ^^  i«  ^^o*  announced  that  tha 
Indian  Office  has  decided— in  spite  of  protests  and 
petitions  from  both  Indians  and  whites— to  allot  the 
raiainii^  Indian  lands  of  Southern  Calif ornial 
Leas  than  three  months  ago,  according  to  the  Cali- 
fornia press »  a  party  of  Indian  Office  sunreyora  was 
halted  while  attempting  to  surTey  allotaents  on  the 
La  Jolla  Indian  reserration  in  San  Piego  County. 
The  facts  as  giten  in  a  signed  statement  by  the  In- 


dians are: 


engaged 


land 


against  the  wishes  and  over  the  protest  of  the 
majority  of  the  Mission  Indiana,  entered  with  his 
party  in  many  instances  upon  the  cultirated  lands 
of  Indian  farmers,  injuring  and  destroying  growing 
crops.  The  owners  of  the  crops  protested  and  en- 
deavored to  prevent  him,  but  in  no  instance  that 
we  are  able  to  ascertain  was  any  violence  attempted 
At  any  rate  none  was  intended.* 


What 


They  mean  the  practical  confiscation  and  resubdi- 
vision  of  Indian  homes,  gardens,  and  pasture  lands 


I 


(4) 


that  have  been  occupied  for  long  periods— sometimes 
for  generations.  And  in  seme  oases  they  mean  that 
the  hoBse  and  improvements  of  one  Indian  are  trans- 
ferred to  another.  They  mean  mors.  They  mean 

t 

destruction  of  tribal  govemnent  with  its  established 

« 

system  of  laws  and  social  oodts— laws  and  codes  that 

* 

for  ages  hare  controlled  the  conduct  and  actiTitie* 
of  the  peopl#»    It  is  a  heart-breaking  affair;  on* 
calculated  to  destroy  the  last  remnant  of  faith 
in  our  OoverrHBerib,  and  to  rob  the  Indian  of  airi)i- 
tion  for  the  present  and  hope  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  agents  in  cbaiiga,  when  confronted 
with  some  of  the  iniquitous  features  of  the  pro- 
poaed  allotments,  replied  that  audi  injustices 


■■"■■XUfl, 


•are  necessary  to  ths  carrying  out  of  the  allot- 


m. 


suffer  who  will* 

Why  should  the  Government  pennit  this  Tjerseoution? 

Why  misuse  the  authority  of  the  Government  to 

0 

forcibly  allot  and  redistribute  lands  belonging  to 
the  loiians,  lands  they  have  held  in  communal 
occupancy  for  generations? 

Why  must  we  always  interfere  with  the  lives. 


\  ' 


/ 


^ 


(6) 


lawa  and  customs  of  the  original  owners  of  th* 
country— people  whose  lands  we  have  absorbed  with- 
out  pretense  of  compensation? 

fhy  should  we  interfere  with  their  established 
mode  of  lifet    Why  not  let  them  live  in  peace? 
Wof  are  we  in  such  a  hurry  to  impose  upon  then 
the  white  man*s  way  for  STeiythiog?    The  answer,  as 
a  recent  writer  puts  it,  is:  *In  the  interest  of 
standardisation,  let  us  force  them  to  hecome  like 

They  do  not  need  to  be  forced.  The  young  people 
are  yearly  adopting  more  suid  more  of  our  ways;  the 
change  is  comir^  naturally  without  need  of  pressure, 
The  difficulty  is  of  quite  another  sort,  namely, 
of  persuading  the  younger  Indians  to  appreciate  and 
prftsenre  the  beautiful  and  worth  while  arts,  indus- 
tries, ciiatomB,  and  ceremonies  of  their  forefathers 

Returning  to  the  Southern  California  allotments: 
The  feelings  of  the  Palm  Springs  Indians  are  thus 
expressed  by  one  of  their  own  number:  "We  belieye 
in  liTing  in  our  simple  way,  each  working  for  the 
good  of  all  with  things  in  ccmnon.     It  was  the  way 
of  early  tribal  living  and  it  binds  us  together 
in  many  ways  .   .   •  Most  of  us  are  too  old  to 


..^fi^aaAk 


m-.m 


(6) 

rebuild  and  remake  our  lives.     To  interfere  with  our 
land  is  to  work  a^inst  our  hearts— a  very  real  dis- 
turbance.    Life  to  us  is  more  than  'bread  and  butter/ 
and  these  lands  are  everything  to  us,*    And  in  an 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  chief, 
speaking  for  the  tribe,  says:  •Our  tribe  is  wyy>^# 
against  allotment,    fa  have  fa]  patent  for  oar  land  , 
.  .  f a  want  to  keep  it  sholo** 

Not  only  was  it  proposed  to  allot  the  home  or 
village  lands  of  these  Indians,  but  also  the  moro 
remote  dowort  lands  valuable  only  for  pasturage* 
The  use  of  these  as  individual  instead  of  community 
holdings  would  necessitate  the  impossible  expense  of 
fencing  and  would  lead  at  once  to  the  inevitable 
difficulty  of  obtaining  water  for  the  stock, 

fhv  should   th^  Otffmrrwnmp^.   pjay    fkjl^fft 

The  officers  of  the  Government  in  charge  of  this 
work  not  only  operate  against  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  Indians,  but  go  throi^  the  pretense  of 
complying  with  an  imaginary  request  of  the  Indians. 
For  instance,  the  blanks  used  on  the  igua  Calienbe 
reservation  at  Palm  Springs  in  19^3  are  entitled 
*  Select  ion  for  A^jtotinen^*  and  go  on  to  say: 
•This  is  to  certify  that 

' — ' _^ 

.haa  selected  the  lot containirg 


.f 


(7) 
acres  more  or  leas^  According  to  (rOTemrrent  survey. 
Does  this  not  eavor  of  the  Voluntary  ack-iaslong* 
wrung  frcB!  the  Tictiaw  of  the  Inquleition? 

It  is  generally  acfciitted— even  by  the  whit© 
neighbors  of  Southern  California  Indians— that 


shrinkage 


under 


ment  Indian  agent,  the  Plain  Spring*  Indians  wors 
•surveyed  out*  from  a  naterial  part  of  their  most 
valuable  lands— lands  now  occupied  by  the  whits 
settlement  of  Palm  Springs  where  small  lots  bring 
from  $1500  to  $2000— but  this  ia  another  story. 

Attitude  of  the  Ind 
I  have  no  symj  afchy  with  many  of  the  attacks 
on  the  Indian  Office— such  for  instAnoe  as  hold- 


>. 


ii^  it  culpable  for  insufficient  schools  and 
appallingly  inadequate  medical  attention,  when 
aa  a  matter  of  fttct  Cdi^esa  has  provided  only  a 
fraction  of  the  f\inda  necessary  to  properly  per- 
form its  duties  in  these  directions.  T^  position 
of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  tr^dng  in  the  government  ser- 
vice;  no  man  can  conduct  the  affairs  of  that  of- 
fice in  such  manner  as  to  escape  criticism. 


(8) 


Nevertheless  I  hold  the  Indian  Office  responsible 
for  the  general  attitude  of  overbearing  dictatorship 
and  intimidation  by  veiled  threat  that   for  years  has 
characterized  many  of  its  actions— an  attitude  ob- 
servable both  on  the  reservations  and  in  the  central 
office  at  Washirgton.     This  spirit  applies  to  small 
as  well  as  lax^e  things— as  s^wwn  by  such  neediest 
antagonisms  as  the  refusal  until  a  couple  of  months 
ago  to  do  away  with  the  obnoxious  teim  •Digr^er*  for 
a  California  tribe— a  term  known  to  be  regarded  by 
the  Indians  as  one  of  inferiority  and  contempt. 
The  rejoicing  of  the  Indians  on  hearing  of  its 
abandorment  is  thus  described  by  the  Stncktoyi  Bpcpyd, 
of  April  21;  •Burned  at  the  stake  amid  the  jeers 
and  taunts  of  hundreds  of  warriors  in  full  regalia, 
and  with  their  faces  covered  with  war  paint,  an 
effigy  representing  the  hated  name  of  Djte^r  ''^ 
consigned  to  oblivion  yesterday  afternoon  at  a 
ceremonial  gathering  of  the  tribesmen  from  a  half 
dozen  counties  of  Horthem  California." 

While  relatively  this  is  a  small  matter,  it 
nevertheless  illustrates  the  same  spirit  of  un- 
sympathetic arbitrary  dictatorship  that  prompts 

•m 

the  persistent  deterr^iaa^ion.  to  force  the  diabolical 


') 


(9) 


allotment  rule  upon  unwilling  tribes  now  livinf^.  under 
a  communal  83r8tein  long  ago  worked  out  by  t 

An  editorial  in  a  California  paper  (the  Bannifya; 
Heconl)  asks:  "Is  it  not  a  contemptible  procedure 
for  us  who  talk  rtbout  liberty  and  individual  rights 
to  force  a  small  handiUl  of  Indians  to  lose  their 
homes  and  be  dispossessed  of  their  lands  against 
their  will,  when  they  have  a  clear  title  from  the 
United  States  GoTemment?* 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  tliat  one  of  the 
srreateat  needs  of  our  Indian  service  today  is  the 
replaccmert  of  official  indiffererKje,  coldness,  and 
arbitrary  dictatorship  by  an  attitude  of  kindly 
sympathetic  friendship,  patient  cooperation  and 
helpfulness,  together  with  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  Indians  to  their  own  lands  and  to  their 

own  modes  of  life* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
Secretan^  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Woric,  is  in  sympathy 

ft 

with  this  point  of  view  and  that  under  his  influence 
reforms  have  already  begun.     Indications  ol  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  recent  abandonment  of  the  official 
use  of  the  odious  tenn  Digge r.  in  the  support  given 
the  wise  policies  of  the  Sup»e  rintendent  of  the 
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Blackfeet  tribe,  and  in  the  postponement— I  wish  I 
dare  Bay  absolute  annulment— of  the  effort  to  allot 
the  communal  lands  of  the  Palm  Springs  Indiajis. 
May  the  good  work  continue  and  may  it  expand  until 
it  covers  the  whole  field  of  goTemmental  relatioi» 
with  the  Indians  of  the  United  States! 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original 


THE  CRUELTY  OF  FORCED  ALL0TT1ENTS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

C.  Hart  Merriam 

Only  a  year  ago  the  Indians  of  Palm  Springs 
on  the  edge  of  the  Colorado  Desert  in  California 
were  thrown  into  a 'state  of  apprehension  and  dis- 
may by  the  sudden  unannounced  appearance  of 
Government  surveyors  sent  by  the  Indian  Office 
Ho  subdivide  their  communal  village  and  pasture 
lands  into  individual  allotments.  Not  only  was 
this  a  terrible  shock,  but  when  the  surveyors  had 
gone  the  anxious  Indians  were  kept  in  suspense 
for  months  until  Secretary  Hubert  Work,  at  last 
learning  the  truth,  postponed  indefinitely  the 

final  order. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  long  ago  the  Indians 
had  apportioned  their  land  amor^  themselves,  in 
accordance  with  their  own  tribal  laws,  and  that  in 
their  councils  no  action  is  taken  except  by 
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unanimous  consent. 

Indians,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the  main 
social.  From  time  immemorial  the  non- nomadic 
tribes  l^ve  lived  in  villages,  planting  the  har- 
vesting in  accordance  with  the  tribal  laws,  and 
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since  the  advent  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
ranging  their  stock  collectively.  The  practice  of' 
the  Indian  Office  in  breaking  up  tribal  lands  and 
apportioning  small  tracts  to  individual  Indians  is 
a  violation  of  their  hereditary  customs  and  be- 
liefs, the  idea  of  individual  land  ownership  be- 
ing contrary  to  their  traditions  and  understand- 
ing. Furthermore,  the  practical  application 
of  the  allotment  system  is  almost  invariably  un- 
just for  the  reason  that  the  individual  allot- 
ments are  rarely  of  equal  value.  As  a  rule  the 
Indian  is  not  consulted.  He  is  arbitrarily 
assip-ned  a  Diece  of  land,  often  without  water  and 
worthless  for  cultivation. 

It  is  only  a  few  rronths  since  the  Palm  Springs 
Indians  were  assured  that  for  the  time  being  at 
least  their  homes  would  not  be  broken  up. 

They  and  their  friends  rejoiced,  belidving 
that  the  verdict,  in  this  case  applied  not  only 
to  Palm  Springs  but  also  to  other  small  reserva- 
tions in  Southern  California.  But  they  were  des- 
tined to  disappointment,  for  the  accursed 


In  the  case  of  lands  purchased  for  Indians,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Merritt. 
states:  "We  did  not  buy  that  land  with  a  view  of  pro- 
viding farms  for  the  Indians  but  for  homes  so  that 
they  could  live  in  safety  in  the  community  where  they 
had  been  living  for  years  and  so  that  they  could  go  out 
among  the  ranches  and  farms  and  earn  their  living." 
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work  ia  still  going  on.  It  is  now  announced  that  the 
Indian  Office  has  decided— in  spite  of  protests  and 
petitions  from  both  Indians  and  whites — to  allot  the 
remainir^  Indian  lands  of  Southern  California.' 
Less  than  three  months  ago,  according  to  the  Cali- 
fornia press,  a  party  of  Indian  Office  surveyors  was 
halted  while  attempt ii^  to  survey  allotments  on  the 
La  Jolla  Indian  reservation  in  Saft  Diego  County. 
The  facts  as  given  in  a  signed  statement  by  the  In- 
dians are: 

"W.  H.  Thorn,  while  er^aged  in  surveying  prepara-. 

* 

tory  to  a  forced  allotment  of  reservation  land, 
against  the  wishes  and  over  the  protest  of  the 
majority  of  the  Mission  Indians,  entered  with  his 
party  in  many  instances  upon  the  cultivated  lands 
of  Indian  farmers,  injurirg  and  destroying  growirg 
crops.  The  owners  of  the  crops  protested  and  en- 
deavored to  prevent  him,  but  in  no  instance  that 
we  are  able  to  ascertain  was  any  violence  attempted. 
At  any  rate  none  was  intended." 


What  do  these  forced  allotments  mean? 

They  mean  the  practical  confiscation  and  resubdi- 
vision  of  Indian  homes,  gardens,-  and  pasture  lands 
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that  have  been  occupied  for  long  periods — sometimes 
for  generations.     And  in  some  cases  they  mean  that 
the  home  and  improvements  of  one  Indian  are  trans- 
ferred to  another.     They  mean  more.     They  mean  the 
destruction  of  tribal  government  with  its  established 
system  of  laws  and  social  codes— laws  and  codes  that 
for  ages  have  controlled  the  conduct  and  activities 
of  the  people.     It  is  a  heart-breaking  affair;  one 
calculated  to  destroy  the  last  remnant  of  faith 
in  our  G-overnmenb,  and  to  rob  the  Indian  of  ambi- 
tion for  the  present  and  hope  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  agents  in  charge,  when  confronted 
with  some  of  the  inii^uitous  features  of  the  pro- 
posed allotments,   replied  that  such  injustices 
"are  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  allot- 
ment plan" — as  if  the  plan  had  to  be  carried  out , 

suffer  who  will' 

Why  should  the  Grovemment  pemit  this  persecution? 

Why  misuse  the  authority  of  the  G-o'yemment  to 
forcibly  allot  and  redistribute  lands  belonging  to 
the  Indians,  lands  they  have  held  in  communal 
occupancy  for  generations? 

Why  must  we  always  interfere  with  the  lives. 


\ 
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laws  and  customs  of  the  original  owners  of  the 
country— people  whose  lands  we  have  absorbed  with- 
out pretense  of  compensation? 

Why  should  we  interfere  with  their  established 
mode  of  life?    Why  not  let  them  live  in  peace? 
Why  are  we  in  such  a  hurry  to  impose  upon  them 
the  white  man's  way  for  everythir^?    The  answer,  as 
a  recent  writer  puts  it,  is:  "In  the  interest  of 

« 

standardization,  let  us  force  them  to  become  li 

us." 

They  do  not  need  to  be  -forced.  The  young  people 
are  yearly  adopting  more  and  more  .of  our  ways;  the 
change  is  comir^  naturally  without  need  of  pressure. 
The  difficulty  is  of  quite  another  sort,  namely, 
of  persuading  the  younger  Indians  to  appreciate  and 
preserve  the  beautiful  and  worth  while  arts,  indus- 
tries, customs,  and  ceremonies  of  their  forefathers.. 

Returning  to-  the  Southern  California  allotments: 
The  feelings  of  the  Palm  Springs  Indians  are  thus 
expressed  by  one  of  their  own  number:  "We  believe 
in  livir^  in  our  simple  way,  each  working  for  the 
good  of  all  with  thirds  in  ccmmon.  It  was  the  way 
of  early  tribal  livir^  and  it  binds  us  together 
in  many  ways  .  .  .  Most  of  us  are  too  old  to 
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rebuild  and  remake  our  lives.  To  interfere  with  our 
land  is  to  work  against  our  hearts— a  very  real  dis- 
turbance. Life  to  us  is  more  than  'bread  and  butter,* 
and  these  lands  are  everything  to  us.*  And  in  an 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  chief, 
speaking  for  the  tribe,  says:  "Our  tribe  is  whole 
against  allotment.  We  have  [a]  patent  for  our  land  . 
.  .  We  want  to  keep  it  whole,  * 

Not  only  was  it  proposed  to  allot  the  home  or 
village  lands  of  these  Indians,  but  also  the  more 
remote  desert  lands  valuable  only  for  pasturage. 
The  use  of  these  as  individual  instead  of  community 
holdirgs  would  necessitate  the  impossible  expense  of 
fencing  and  would  lead  at  once  to  the  inevitable 
difficulty  of  obtaining  water  for  the  stock. 
Why  should  the  Government  play  false? 

The  officers  of  the  Goverrment  in  charge  of  this 
work  not  only  operate  against  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  Indians,  but  go  thr^xlgh  the  pretense  of 
complying  with  an  imaginary  re4uest  of  the  Indians. 
For  instance,  the  blanks  used  on  the  Agua  Calienbe 
reservation  at  Palm  Springs  in  19P.3  are  entitled 
'Selection  for  Allotment^  and  go  on  to  say: 
"This  is  to  certify  that  


has  selected  the  lot containirg 


u 


j 
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acres  more  or  less,  according  to  Govemmenu  survey. 
Doev  this  not  savor  of  the  "voluntary  admissions* 
wrung  from  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition? 

It  is  generally  admitted— even  by  the  white 
neighbors  of  Southern  California  Indians — that 
every  survey  of  Indian  lands  leads  to  shrinkage. 
Forty  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  a  govern- 
ment Indian  agent,  the  Palm  Sprirgs  Indians  were 
"surveyed -out"  from  a  material  part  of  their  most 
valuable  lands — lands  now  occupied  by  the  white 
settlement  of  Palm  Springs  where  small  lots  bring 
from  $1500  to  $2000— but  this  is  ajiother  story. 

Attitude  of  the  Indian  Office 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  many  of  the  attacks 
on  the  Indian  Office— such  for  instance  as  hold- 
ir^  it  culpable  for  insufficient  schools  and 
appallingly  inadequate  medical  attention,  v/hen 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Congress  has  provided  only  a 
fraction  of  the  funds  necessary  to  properly  per- 
form its  duties  in  these  directions.  T'^e  position 
of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  trjdng  in  the  government  ser- 
vice; no  man  can  conduct  the  affairs  of  that  of- 
fice in  such  manner  as  to  escape  criticism. 
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Nevertheless  I  hold  the  Indian  Office  responsible 
for  the  general  attitude  of  overbearing  dictatorship 
and  intimidation  by  veiled  threat  that   for  years  hag 
characterized  many  of  its  actions — an  attitude  ob- 
servable both  on  the  .reservations  and  in  the  central 
orfice  at  Washir^ton.     This  spirit  applies  to  small 
as  well  as  laiige  things — as  shown  by  such  needless 
antagonisms  as  the  refusal  until  a  couple  of  months 
ago  to  do  away  with  the  obnoxious  term  *Digger*  for 
a  California  tribe — a  tenn  known  to  be  regarded  by 
the  Indians  as  one  of  inferiority  and  contempt. 
The  rejoicing  of  the  Indians  on  hearing  of  its 
abandonment  is  thus  described  by  the  Stockton  Record 
of  April  21:   "Burned  at  the  stake  amid  the  jeers 
and  taunts  of  hundreds  of  warriors  in  full  regalia, 
and  with  their  faces  covered  with  war  paint,  an 
effigy  representing  the  hated  name  of  Digger  was 
consigned  to  oblivion  yesterday  afternoon  at  a 

0 

ceremonial  gathering  of  the  tribesmen  from  a  half 
dozen  counties  of  Northern  California." 

While  relatively  this  is  a  small  matter,   it 
nevertheless  illustrates  the  same  spirit  of  un- 
sympathetic arbitrary  dictatorship  that  prompts 
the  persistent  determination  to  force  the  diabolical 
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allotment  rule  upon  unwilling  tribes  now  living  under 
a  communal  sj^stem  long  agO'  worked  out  by  themselves. 

An  editorial  in  a  California  paper  (the  Banning; 
"Record)  asks:   "Is  it  not  a  contemptible  procedure 
for  us  who  talk  about  liberty  and  individual  rights 
to  force  a  small  handfUl  of  Indians  to  lose  their 
homes  and  be  dispossessed  of  their  lands  against 
their  will,  when  they  have  a  clear  title  from  the 
United  States  Government?" 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  thit  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  our  Indian  service  today  is  the 
replacement  of  official  indifference,  coldness,  and 
arbitrary  dictatorship  oy  an  attitude  of  kindly 
sympathetic  friendship,  patient  cooperation  and 
helpfulness,  together  with  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  Indians  to  their  own  lands  and  to  their 
own  modes  of  life. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Work,  is  in  sympathy 
with  this  point  of  view  and  that  under  his  influence 
reforms  have  already  begun.     Indications  or  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  recent  abandonment  of  the  official 
use  of  the  odious  term  Digge r.   in  the  support  given 
the  wise  policies  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
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Blackfoet  tribe,  and  in  the  postponement—I  wish  I 
dare  say  absolute  annulment— of  the  effort  to  allot 
the  communal  lands  of  the  Palm  Springs  Indians^ 
May  the  good  woric  continue  and  may  it  expand  until 
it  covers  the  whole  field  of  governmental  relations 
with  the  Indians  of  the  United  States.* 
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FOREWORD 

THE  UNITED  STATES  is  the  biggest  known  organized  busi- 
ness. Its  annual  operating  expenses  are  $3,529,643,000  and  its 
assessed  valuation  is  around  $125,000,000,000.  Its  general 
manager  is  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States,  elected  by  the 
people,  and  its  routine  business  is  directed  through  ten  departments, 
each  by  a  Secretary  appointed  and  responsive  to  the  President. 

Our  Republic  is  the  most  successful  demonstration  of  representa- 
tive government  known.  In  effect  its  business  is  operated  as  a  trust; ' 
its  supervising  board  is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  elected 
by  the  people,  who  serve  in  Congress  as  directors  of  this  corporation. 
Quality  of  service  is  of  first  appeal  to  a  profession.  Money  is 
the  dominant  quest  of  business.  A  priori  government  service  is  a 
profession  and  its  ethics  should  be  preserved.  The  Government 
owes  us  protection  for  Hfe,  liberty,  and  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
but  nothing  more.  Our  Government  is  constituted  by  our  fellow 
'  men  and  our  first  obligation  is  to  serve  them.  The  title  of  *' public 
servant''  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  employees  of  this  Government, 
for  service  is  their  first  obligation. 

There  are  two  methods  of  operating  a  department  of  government. 
The  Secretary  may  evolve  and  direct  a  covering  policy  or  it  may  be 
done  by  bureaus,  functioning  as  independent  units.  Both  have  been 
tried  in  the  history  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  first 
method  compels  diligence  by  the  administrator  and  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  each  bureau  function.  Bureau  control  adopts  the  rule  of 
precedent  and  develops  a  divergence  of  arbitrary  policies  within  a 
department.  Changing  conditions  necessitate  flexibility  of  regula- 
tions, requiring  their  administration  within  the  spirit  rather  than 
within  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Three  years  ago  many  old  policies  were  found  to  be  inapplicable 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Regulations  impossible  of  enforce- 
ment and  untenable  theories  had  become  established  around  which 
divisions  had  been  built.  Activities  of  some  of  these  divisions  had 
been  abandoned,  but  their  personnel  continued  on  the  pay  roll, 
requiring  readjustment.  Reorganization  is  a  daily,  continuing 
process.  Constant  supervision  is  necessary  over  divisions  having 
divergent  duties  to  expedite  public  service,  to  encourage  the  efficient 
employee,  eliminate  the  unproductive,  and  to  conserve  public  money. 
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United  Slates  Department  of  the  Interior 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  the  custodian  of  our  fast- 
disappearing  natural  resources.  Public  lands  with  fertile  surfaces 
have  been  appropriated.  The  public  domain  has  grazing  value,  but 
we  have  inadequate  laws  with  which  to  safeguard  it  from  exhaustion 
and  protect  the  small  holder  from  the  large  livestock  owners. 

Our  oil  deposits  are  being  skimmed,  and  the  bulk  of  them  remain 
in  place,  unrecoverable  by  known  methods.  Native  timber  has 
been  largely  dissipated.  We  are  advised  that  ten  years  from  now 
we  will  realize  a  timber  shortage  and  fifteen  years  later  a  lumber 
famine.  The  drastic  reorganization  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
accomplished  within  two  years,  has  been  altogether  for  good  and  may 
be  pushed  further,  if  authorized  by  legislation. 

The  Reclamation  Service  has  been  reborn  under  the  present 
administration.  It  was  soon  found  that  new  methods  of  administer- 
ing this  bureau  could  not  be  installed  with  old  men,  and  some  six 
employees  then  occupying  key  positions  sought  employment  else- 
where. The  necessity  for  financial  relief  of  reclamation  farmers  was 
foreseen  and  has  been  accomplished  through  a  bill  drawn  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  passed  by  the  last  Congress.  It 
authorizes  the  charging  off  and  suspending  from  settlers  indebtedness 
to  the  Government  of  $27,000,000  imposed  on  them  through  engineer- 
ing errors,  underestimated  construction  costs,  assessments  on  un- 
productive lands,  and  failure  to  develop  a  system  intended  to  en- 
courage or  secure  settlement.  Farmers  are  now  encouraged  to 
operate  and  maintain  their  own  projects. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  completed  a  new  working  organ- 
ization within  this  calendar  year.  The  activities  of  this  bureau  have 
three  major,  distinct  divisions — that  of  finance,  health,  and  the 
routine  field  service,  which  in  itself  mcludes  education,  agricultural 
development  by  irrigation,  and  livestock  growing.  The  Indian 
Service,  because  of  its  human  appeal  to  our  sympathies,  is  most 
trying  to  administer.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  bills  have  been 
approved  by  the  department  and  enacted  into  law  in  the  last  three 
years,  all  intended  to  improve  the  situation  of  Indians. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  enlarged  its  service  field.  It  has 
the  largest  special  library  in  the  world.  Recently  a  request  has  been 
received  from  the  association  of  land-grant  colleges  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  survey  and  unify  the  curriculae  of  these  institutions  located 
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in  each  of  the  several  States  and  Territories.  This  recognition  from 
discriminatmg  sources  is  very  encouraging  to  this  bureau  and  will 
require  about  two  years  to  accomplish. 

The  Geological  Survey,  charged  to  discover  the  Government's 
wealth  underground,  is  the  repository  of  more  scientific  data  and 
imwritten  information  on  our  natural  resources  than  any  other  known 
establishment.  Its  personnel  is  composed  of  practical  scientists, 
tedious  to  train  and  in  constant  demand  by  the  industries. 

Howard  University  is  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  the  negro.  It  maintains  a  class  A  medical  school,  also 
teaching  dentistry  and  pharmacy.  The  available  facilities  are 
inadequate  for  the  demands  made  upon  it  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  colored  race.  A  doubled  capacity  would  not  meet  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  these  people.  Freedmen's  Hospital,  another  institu- 
tion for  the  negro,  under  the  supervision  of  the  department,  operates 
a  training  school  for  nurses.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  space  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  for  the  Government  insane.  It  is  compelled 
to  carry  25  per  cent  more  patients  than  its  room  will  warrant. 
It  is  governed  by  antiquated  commitment  and  parole  laws,  devised 
when  asylums  were  built  only  to  protect  the  sane  against  insane 
violence,  and  not  for  restoring  the  mentally  sick  to  their  proper  place 
in  society. 

Revision  of  the  Federal  laws  dealing  with  public  lands  is  essential. 
Certain  statutes  under  which  the  national  estate  is  being  admin- 
istered are  not  applicable  to  present-day  conditions.  Most  of  them 
have  been  on  the  statute  books  for  over  half  a  century,  some  even 
for  a  longer  period.  Congressmen  from  the  West  are  asking  that 
the  mineral  deposits  of  school  sections  be  given  to  States  outright 
by  the  Federal  Government,  although  the  laws  in  existence  since 
these  States  entered  the  Union  specifically  provide  that  school 
sections  containing  minerals  be  retained  by  the  United  States. 
A  survey  of  public-land  laws  is  now  being  made  by  the  department 
with  a  view  of  submitting  recommendations  to  Congress  at  its  coming 
session. 

Development  of  Alaska  is  being  retarded  by  a  multiplicity  of  Fed- 
eral activities.  Nine  of  the  ten  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  jurisdiction  over  different  functions  in  addition  to  the 
local  Territorial  government.  There  is  one  Federal  employee  to 
every  ten  white  inhabitants.  Absence  of  central  authority  and  long- 
distance control  from  Washington  have  blighted  initiative  in  ex- 
panding the  Territory,     A  readjustment  of  many  of  the  Federal 
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functions  in  Alaska  was  proposed  to  Congress  at  its  last  session  in 
a  joint  recommendation  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Interior,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

The  Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board  has  made  its  preliminary 
report  on  the  problem  of  conserving  the  Nation's  oil  resources. 
The  petroleum  industry  is  cooperating  whole-heartedly.  The  board 
is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  Interior,  and  Com- 
merce, with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  its  chairman.  During 
the  year  the  board  held  public  hearings  and  took  extensive  testimony 
on  national  petroleum  conditions.  Recently  the  President  author- 
ized the  Oil  Conservation  Board  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  studies  to 
include  every  possible  phase  bearing  on  oil  conservation.  Present 
plans  provide  for  three  different  reports.  The  first  will  treat  of 
domestic  conditions  entirely,  including  production,  refining,  con- 
sumption, legal  stipulations.  State  and  national,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Government  and  private  oil  lands.  The  second  will  deal 
with  the  foreign  oil  situation  as  it  relates  to  American  interest,  while 
the  third  report  will  relate  to  possible  substitutes  for  oil  and  gasoline, 
such  as  oil  shale,  coal,  and  other  mineral  substances. 

The  present  administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  urged  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  foster  plans  for  the  construction  of  an  immense  dam  on  the 
Colorado  River,  the  largest  engineering  structure  of  its  kind  ever 
attempted.  Congress  adjourned  at  its  last  session  without  final 
action  on  this  project.  The  proposed  development,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  presented  again  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislative 
branch.     Its  final  enactment  seems  propitious. 

Through  the  construction  of  the  Coolidge  Dam,  on  the  Gila  River, 
the  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona  are  being  redressed  for  a  wrong  done 
them  by  the  white  man.  From  prehistoric  times  the  Pima  Tribe 
occupied  the  Gila  River  Valley,  where  with  the  aid  of  primitive 
irrigation  methods  they  cultivated  the  lands.  With  the  pioneer 
movement  and  settlement  of  the  West  shortly  after  the  Civil  War 
diversion  of  the  flow  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Gila  River  com- 
menced. Although  the  Pima  Indians  remained  unmolested  in  the 
possession  of  their  lands,  they  had  difficulty  in  cultivating  them 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  water.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Congress  acted  last  year  to  bring  relief 
to  the  Inaians.     Construction  of  the  San  Carlos  reclamation  project 
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was  authorized  at  a  cost  of  $5,500,000,  and  the  work  is  now  under 
way.  This  project  is  intended  not  only  to  provide  for  the  storing 
of  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  the  entire  50,000  acres  included  in  the 
Pima  Reservation,  but  also  50,000  acres  of  private  and  public  lands 
outside  the  reservation. 

The  Columbia  River  and  its  basin  is  a  potential  inland  empire. 
A  million  and  a  half  acres  of  land  within  this  drainage  area  can  be 
irrigated  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $300,000,000.  Records  have  been 
accumulated  showing  the  possibilities  of  this  project  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  have  been  submitted  to  Congress  in  a  report. 
They  also  show  that  along  the  course  of  the  river  are  immense  water- 
power  opportunities.  This  is  a  natural  resource  the  development  of 
which  would  change  the  whole  commercial  and  economic  relations 
of  the  Northwest. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convene 
a  pan-Pacific  congress  in  Hawaii  in  1927  for  the  interchange  of  views 
on  education,  recreation,  rehabilitation,  and  reclamation.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  foster  friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
many  governments  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  in  furtherance  of  an 
entente  cordiale,  already  existing  between  these  nations.  The  dele- 
gates to  represent  the  United  States  will  be  selected  from  among  the 
ablest  administrators  of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Commerce.  Some  twenty-five  countries  will  be  invited  to 
participate. 

The  three  years  last  past  were  within  the  administration  of  Calvin 
Coolidge.  The  accompanying  summarized  sketches  are  intended  as 
a  review  of  the  major  operations  in  one  of  the  ten  departments  under 
his  administration. 
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A  THREE  YEARS'  REVIEW  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Departmental  Methods 

A  PPLYING  BUSINESS  METHODS  to  a  great  government 
ZA  department  is  a  tedious  process.  Precedent  draws  all  oper- 
■^  "^  ations  into  accustomed  grooves.  Innovations  may  soon  be 
abandoned  for  old  methods. 

Efforts  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  been  directed  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  toward  the  discontinuance  of  antiquated 
processes  and  simplification  of  methods  for  the  transaction  of  its 
complex  affairs.  On  the  principle  that  an  organization  is  no  more 
efficient  than  the  persons  composing  it,  particular  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  personnel  of  the  department.  Services  of  sur- 
plus and  inefficient  employees  have  been  dispensed  with.  Those 
who  do  the  department's  work  have  been  rewarded. 

One  of  the  first  steps  was  to  consolidate  the  personnel  work  into 
one  division  of  the  Secretary's  office  so  that  uniform  rules  might  be 
applied  among  the  employees  of  the  numerous  bureaus  and  estab- 
lishments. Under  the  old  system  each  bureau  maintained  a  separate 
appointment  division  with  its  own  personnel,  files,  and  records, 
many  of  which  contained  papers  duplicating  those  in  the  Secretary's 
office.  The  appointment  work  for  approximately  11,000  employees 
was  thus  handled  by  the  bureaus.  Besides  the  division  of  appoint- 
ments of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  with  a  force  of  35  employees 
handled  the  work  of  2,300  others. 

Under  the  consolidated  plan  appointments  have  been  centralized 
in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  the  division  of  appointments,  without  any 
increase  in  force,  handles  this  work.  In  addition  this  unit  attends  to 
the  time  and  pay-roll  work  which  had  previously  been  done  in  the 
respective  bureaus. 

This  improvement  in  the  amount  of  work  performed  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  introduction  of  simplified  methods  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  employees.  The  personnel  of  the  department 
has  benefited  through  consistent  action  in  all  cases,  whereas  the 
practices  of  the  different  bureaus  were  widely  at  variance  and  irregu- 
larities in  procedure  were  common  before  centralized  control  was 
established. 
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This  policy  applied  to  the  various  units  throughout  the  department 
has  resulted  in  decrease  in  force  and  an  increase  in  the  output  of  those 
remaining.  Service  to  the  public  has  been  improved.  The  tax- 
payers have  benefited  through  the  smaller  appropriations  now- 
required  to  operate  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  compared  to 
three  years  ago. 

The  results  of  three  years  of  constructive  effort  in  the  operation  of 
the  department  is  reflected  in  the  following  table  of  savings  in  appro- 
priations: 


Fiscal  years 

Total 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Reduction  in  appropriations  for  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  over  preced- 
ine  vears                

$16,765,527.03 
25,  732, 939.  53 

$30,317,424.14 
9,362,132.87 

$12,914,415.92 
8,710,033.40 

• 

$59,997,367.09 

Unexpended  balance  turned  back  to 
Treasury  from  appropriations 

43,805,105.80 

Total  _ - 

42, 498, 466. 56 

39,679,557.01 

21,624,449.32 

103,  802, 472. 89 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  all  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are  housed  in  a  single  building.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  Building  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
modern  of  the  Government-owned  buildings  in  Washington.  For- 
merly it  provided  quarters  for  five  of  the  seven  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  addition  space  was  furnished  for  three  units  of  other 
executive  departments,  while  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the 
Pension  Bureau  were  housed  in  the  Pension  Building. 

Through  a  policy  of  consolidating  offices  and  floor  space  inaugu- 
rated several  years  ago  space  was  found  for  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  was  removed  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Building  in 
1923.  During  the  present  year  unrelated  activities  were  moved 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Building  and  the  Pension 
Bureau  was  established  in  the  headquarters  building.  This  move 
enabled  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  claim  to  200,000 
square  feet  of  valuable  floor  space  in  the  Pension  Building,  suffi- 
cient to  house  2,000  people  connected  with  other  Government  agen- 
cies and  save  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  now  paid  for 
rented  quarters. 

The  merger  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  better  administration 
was  made  possible  by  the  policy  of  abolishing  surplus  units  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  discarding  useless  furniture,  and  com- 
bining activities  and  functions.  The  reduction  of  about  2,000  in 
the  total  number  of  employees  of  the  department  has  also  resulted 
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in  the  release  of  considerable  space  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Building.  A  comparative  summary  of  changes  effected  in  the  last 
three  years  follows : 


THEN 

(1923) 

The  various  bureaus  were  operating 
individual  mineographing,  multigraph- 
ing,  addressographing,  photostat,  and 
blue-printing  plants. 


Separate  divisions  and  supplies  in 
charge  of  purchasing  agents  were 
maintained  by  each  of  the  several 
bureaus  for  the  purchase  and  distri- 
bution of  supplies. 

Traffic,  routing,  shipments  of  freight, 
and  passenger  travel  of  each  bureau 
were  handled  by  its  own  organiza- 
tion. 


Separate  law  libraries  were  main- 
tained by  the  bureaus,  each  in  charge 
of  a  librarian. 


Many  of  the  offices  of  the  depart- 
ment were  congested  with  furniture  and 
office  equipment  interfering  with  the 
work  of  the  employees. 


Each    bureau    operated    its    motor 
vehicle  service. 


Expenditures  for  publications  and 
their  distribution  were  made  by  the 
individual  bureaus  of  the  department. 


Thousands  of  blank  forms  were  in 
use  throughout  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 


NOW 

(1926) 

A  central  establishment  has  sup- 
planted the  individual  bureau  plants 
and  is  doing  all  the  mimeographing, 
multigraphing,  addressographing, 
photostat,  and  blue-printing  work  of  the 
entire  department.  This  consolida- 
tion resulted  in  decreasing  the  number 
of  employees  on  the  pay  roll  by  12. 
The  total  annual  savnig  is  approxi- 
mately $25,000. 

Through  the  organization  of  a  con- 
solidated division  of  supplies  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  supplies  and 
equipment  for  all  the  bureaus  are 
bought  through  a  single  purchasing 
agent. 

A  single  division  of  traffic  handles 
both  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
for  the  whole  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Centralization  of  this  work 
brought  about  a  saving  of  $6,500 
annually  and  eliminated  duplicating 
units. 

Only  one  law  library  is  being  main- 
tained, the  libraries  of  the  bureaus  hav- 
ing been  combined.  This  central  li- 
brary is  in  charge  of  a  single  librarian. 
Considerable  saving  has  been  effected 
by  discontinuing  the  purchase  of  dupli- 
cate reference  and  other  books. 

Inauguration  of  a  general  clean-up 
throughout  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior Building  has  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  a  large  amount  of  unused  furniture 
and  enabled  the  release  of  much  office 
space.  Furniture  valued  at  $8,000,  in- 
cluding 98  desks,  112  chairs,  and  in- 
numerable files,  stands,  cabinets,  and 
other  articles,  were  removed. 

Motor  vehicles  of  various  bureaus 
have  been  consolidated  as  a  single  unit, 
resulting  in  a  saving  of  $4,200  per  year 
in  salaries  due  to  a  reduction  in  force. 

Division  of  publications  in  Secre- 
tary's office  handles  expenditures  of  all 
the  bureaus,  keeping  entire  records  re- 
lating to  estimates  of  costs,  auditing  of 
vouchers  for  settlement  of  accounts, 
and  distribution  of  publications. 

A  committee  organized  to  survey 
blank  forms  discontinued  the  use  of 
790,  simplifying  and  unifying  many 
others. 
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THEN 
(1923) 

A  general  practice  existed  of  keeping 
all  publications  of  the  department 
bureaus  intended  for  free  distribution 
for  a  longer  period  than  a  year.  The 
storage  of  these  publications  con- 
sumed valuable  space  at  a  considerable 
annual  cost. 

The  various  bureaus  had  their  own 
systems  of  accounting  and  bookkeep- 
ing, all  at  variance  with  each  other. 


A  commission  with  a  force  of  13  em- 
plovees  was  engaged  in  li(|uidatiixg  war 
mineral  relief  claims.  The  annual  pay 
roll  amounted  to  $36,000. 


There  were  537  war  mineral  relief 
claims  remaining  unadjusted. 

It  was  expected  that  the  entire 
$8,500,000  appropriated  to  administer 
and  settle  the  claims  would  be  ex- 
pended. 

The  miscellaneous  division  was  oper- 
ating as  a  separate  unit  of  the  chief 
clerk's  oflfice. 

The  bureaus  maintained  separate 
inspection  forces  under  various  titles, 
without  central  control. 


Complaints  reaching  the  department 
seldom  came  to  the  notice  of  the 
directing  head  for  remedy. 


NOW 

(1926) 

Publications  which  remain  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  are  being 
turned  over  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  for  sale  or  other  disposition. 
To  relieve  the  storage  congestion,  this 
committee  eliminated  1,071,186  pub- 
lications, over  half  of  which  were  de- 
stroyed and  sold  as  waste  paoer. 

A  uniform  accounting  system  has 
been  installed  in  three  bureaus  by  the 
Comptroller  General  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  and  is  being  introduced 
in  others  as  rapidly  as  business  permits. 

In  expediting  the  final  adjustment  of 
these  claims  the  commission  was 
abolished  and  work  transferred  to  the 
solicitor's  office,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees being  reduced  to  four.  During 
the  last  year  but  one  was  employed. 

All  claims  have  been  settled  and  the 
entire  work  has  been  completed. 

A  balance  of  approximately  $1 ,000,000 
remained  unexpended  out  of  this 
original  appropriation  on  completion  of 
the  work. 

This  division  has  been  abolished  and 
the  work  placed  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  chief  clerk. 

The  office  of  chief  inspector  has  been 
created,  and  with  the  merging  of  Indian 
Office  inspectors,  pension  examiners. 
Land  Office  special  agents,  mineral 
examiners,  timber  cruisers,  and  audi- 
tors under  the  title  of  inspector  their 
administrative  rather  than  inquisitorial 
functions  have  been  stressed. 

A  complaint  division  has  been  estab- 
lished, under  the  chief  inspector,  who 
has  a  follow-up  system  for  their  con- 
sideration by  the  Secretary  or  other 
responsible  officer. 
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THEN 

(1923) 

A  general  practice  existed  of  keeping 
all  publications  of  the  department 
bureaus  intended  for  free  distribution 
for  a  longer  period  than  a  year.  The 
storage  of  these  pubHcations  con- 
sumed valuable  space  at  a  considerable 
annual  cost. 

The  various  bureaus  had  their  own 
systems  of  accounting  and  bookkeep- 
ing, all  at  variance  with  each  other. 


A  commission  with  a  force  of  13  em- 
ployees was  engaged  in  liquidatii^g  war 
mineral  relief  claims.  The  annual  pay 
roll  amounted  to  $36,000. 


There  were  537  war  mineral  relief 
claims  remaining  unadjusted. 

It  was  expected  that  the  entire 
$8,500,000  appropriated  to  administer 
and  settle  the  claims  would  be  ex- 
pended. 

The  miscellaneous  division  was  oper- 
ating as  a  separate  unit  of  the  chief 
clerk's  office. 

The  bureaus  maintained  separate 
inspection  forces  under  various  titles, 
without  central  control. 


Complaints  reaching  the  department 
seldom  came  to  the  notice  of  the 
directing  head  for  remedy. 


NOW 

(1926) 

Publications  which  remain  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  are  being 
turned  over  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  for  sale  or  other  disposition. 
To  relieve  the  storage  congestion,  this 
committee  eUminated  1,071,186  pub- 
lications, over  half  of  which  were  de- 
stroyed and  sold  as  waste  paper. 

A  uniform  accounting  system  has 
been  installed  in  three  bureaus  by  the 
Comptroller  General  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  and  is  being  introduced 
in  others  as  rapidly  as  business  permits. 

In  expediting  the  final  adjustment  of 
these  claims  the  commission  was 
abolished  and  work  transferred  to  the 
solicitor's  office,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees being  reduced  to  four.  During 
the  last  year  but  one  was  employed. 

All  claims  have  been  settled  and  the 
entire  work  has  been  completed. 

A  balance  of  approximately  $  1 ,000,000 
remained  unexpended  out  of  this 
original  appropriation  on  completion  of 
the  work. 

This  division  has  been  abolished  and 
the  work  placed  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  chief  clerk. 

The  office  of  chief  inspector  has  been 
created,  and  with  the  merging  of  Indian 
Office  inspectors,  pension  examiners, 
Land  Office  special  agents,  mineral 
examiners,  timber  cruisers,  and  audi- 
tors under  the  title  of  inspector  their 
administrative  rather  than  inquisitorial 
functions  have  been  stressed. 

A  complaint  division  has  been  estab- 
lished, under  the  chief  inspector,  who 
has  a  follow-up  system  for  their  con- 
sideration by  the  Secretary  or  other 
responsible  officer. 
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BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


ESTABLISHED    1832 


BLACKFEET   INDIAN  CAMP 


Acting  as  the  official  guardian  of  the  Annerican  Indians, 
this  Bureau  pronnotes  their  health,  encourages  the  physi- 
cal betterment  of  their  homes,  and  cares  for  their  needy; 
directs  the  education  of  their  children,  and  conserves  the 
best  in  their  native  arts,  crafts,  and  ideals;  reclaims  their 
land  and  instructs  them  in  its  cultivation;  develops  the 
natural  resources  in  timber  and  minerals;  controls  their 
funds;  adjusts  heirship  matters;  determines  their  com- 
petency to  manage  property  interests,  and  under  the  law, 
has  "the  management  of  all  Indian  affairs,  and  all  matters 
arising  out  of  Indian  relations." 

ANNUAL  STATISTICS 

Indian  population,  349,595. 

Their  income,  $106,720,691. 

Value  of  Indian  crops,  $7,197,137. 

Livestock,  $30,151,557. 

Indian  schools,  217. 

Enrollment,  67,438. 

Employees,  4,932. 

Congressional  appropriations  (annual)  $11,918,270. 
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The  American  Indian 

THE  INDIANS  are  gradually  abandoning  their  old  habits  and 
tribal    customs.     Progression    is    supplanting     retrogression. 
A  policy  of  granting  individual  freedom  of  action,   initiative 
and  native  intelligence  has  wrought  the  change. 

Members  of  the  red  race  are  no  longer  restricted  in  their  contact 
with  the  white  man.     An  Indian  may  leave  his  home  and  go  where- 
ever  he  pleases.     At  many  of  the  agencies  bureaus  are  being  main-  \ 
tained  to  secure  regular  employment  for  Indians  outside  of  their 
reservations. 

Probably  the  most  inspiring  step  in  promoting  the  progress  of  the 
Indians  was  made  two  years  ago,  when  through  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  by  President  Coolidge,  every  Indian  born  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  was  made  a  citizen.  As  a 
result  many  thousands  of  adult  Indians  became  voters  and  are 
participating  in  national  elections. 

Final  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  will  not  be  accomplished, 
however,  until  the  States  assume  responsibility  for  their  education, 
health,  and  social  welfare.  Because  Indians  as  a  rule  are  not  tax- 
payers the  State  governments  now  take  little  interest  in  them,  yet 
they  maintain  agencies  for  the  whites  similar  to  those  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  Indians,  at  great  expense. 

Boards  of  health,  departments  of  education  and  agriculture, 
boards  of  charity  and  welfare  in  the  States  could  take  over  the  super- 
vision of  the  Indians  within  their  borders  at  little  expense,  if  properly 
compensated,  first  by  the  general  Government  and  later  by  taxes 
when  the  Indian  has  been  placed  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  The 
Indian  problem  will  have  to  be  assumed  by  the  States  eventually. 
The  next  epoch  of  the  red  man's  history  will  bring  cooperative 
rather  than  initiative  participation  by  the  National  Government. 

Administration  of  the  Federal  guardianship  over  the  Indians  in 
the  past  has  been  beset  with  difficulties  and  complexities.  Their 
isolation  on  the  reservation  developed  dependency,  encouraged 
them  to  continue  their  primitive  customs,  and  precluded  contact 
or  competition  with  the  whites.  In  an  effort  to  overcome  this 
obstacle  a  policy  was  adopted  of  allotting  or  dividing  the  lands  of 
the  reservations  among  the  individual  Indians,  giving  each  Indian  a 
^rm  of  his  bwn.  Schools  were  established  on  and  off  the  reservation, 
industrial  and  agricultural  education  being  included  in  the  cur- 
ricula. 
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Here  again  the  restricted  life  of  the  reservation  proved  an  obstacle 
to  permanent  advancement  because  it  encouraged  retrogression  to 
the  tribal  state  after  the  Indian  student  returned  to  his  own  people. 
Antipathy  of  the  race  to  the  white  man^s  civilization  served  con- 
stantly to  retard  and  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  Government. 

In  its  guardianship  over  the  Indians  the  United  States  is  charged 
with  the  management  of  their  property.  The  reservations  contain 
millions  of  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  various  tribes,  some  of 
which  are  rich  in  timber  and  mineral  deposits.  Surplus  land  is  sold 
or  leased,  the  income  being  placed  to  the  credit  or  distributed  to  the 
tribes.  Ripe  timber  is  sold.  Leases  are  made  for  oil,  gas,  coal, 
lead,  zinc,  and  other  minerals,  necessitating  a  large  organization  for 
handling  their  business  affairs. 

In  addition  to  administering  the  property  of  a  number  of  restricted 
Indian  tribes  the  Government  has  been  compelled  to  take  over  the 
guardianship  of  thousands  of  individual  wards.  A  strict  accoimt- 
ing  is  made  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  every  cent  belonging 
to  these  Indians.  This  adds  to  the  burdens  of  the  Government's 
responsibilities.  Through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  performs  these  diversified  functions  for  the 
Indians. 

Three  years  ago  inventory  was  taken  of  the  Indian  problem,  the 
methods  and  procedure  in  dealing  with  the  Nation 's  wards,  progress 
being  made  in  their  civilization  and  advancement,  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government's  Indian  policy. 

A  committee  of  one  hundred  distinguished  American  citizens, 
including  leaders  of  the  Indian  race,  publicists,  Indian  advocates,  and 
friends,  was  appomted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  act  as  an 
advisory  council  of  the  department  in  studying  the  situation.  This 
committee  spent  a  number  of  months  in  considering  every  question 
connected  with  the  Government's  relation  to  the  Indians.  A  meeting 
of  the  council  was  called  in  Washington. 

On  December  12,  1923,  sixty-six  members  of  the  council  journeyed 
to  Washington  at  their  own  expense  and  spent  two  days  in  dehbera- 
tion  and  discussion.  Constructive  recommendations  were  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dealing  with  the  early  termination  of 
Government  control  over  the  Indians,  their  education,  admission  to 
pubhc  schools,  and  extension  of  opportunities  to  health  and  sanitation, 
Indian  dances  and  ceremonies,  settlement  of  Indian  claims  against 
the  United  States,  Pueblo  Indian  land  disputes,  and  the  legal  status 
of  Executive-order  reservations.  Many  of  these  recommendations 
were  put  into  effect.  The  work  of  this  council  was  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  Government's  effort  to  handle  the  Indian  question. 

A  thorough  reorganization  of  the  Indian  Bureau  has  taken  place  on 
the  initiative  of  its  commissioner.     It  was  found  that  centralized 
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authority  with  decentralized  responsibility,  the  fundamental  of 
effective  administration,  was  peculiarly  urgent  in  the  service.  The 
almost  endless  task  of  administering  the  property  of  the  Indians 
involved  the  bureau  in  a  complication  of  details  that  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  prosecution  of  the  Government's  primary  policy  of 
civilizing  the  red  man.  Great  distances  between  the  bureau  at 
Washington  and  its  wards  had  not  been  taken  cognizance  of  in  the 
bureau's  organization.  Changes  necessary  to  adjust  many  of  these 
difficulties  have  been  made  during  the  past  three  years,  as  shown  by 
the  following  review  of  accomplishments,  outlining  conditions  existing 
at  that  time  as  compared  with  the  present  time. 

Education  and  Industrial  Development 

The  first  Indian  reservation  was  established  in  1831,  under  the 
War  Department,  and  since  then  over  200  reservations  have  been 
created,  covering  large  areas  throughout  the  West.  Transfer  of 
jurisdiction  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  1849  marked  the  first  definite  change  of  national  poUcy 
in  solving  the  Indian  problem. 

The  rifle,  the  first  article  of  persuasion  toward  the  white  man^s 
civilization,  was  then  discarded  for  the  more  peaceful  methods  of 
conquering  him.  From  prisoners  of  war  the  Indians  became  the 
wards  of  the  Government. 

The  agencies  now  used  are  the  schoolhouse,  the  hospital,  and  the 
home.  To  get  the  Indian  from  the  wigwam  to  the  permanent  home, 
to  preserve  his  health,  to  educate  him  and  make  him  self-supporting, 
so  that  he  can  take  his  rightful  place  in  the  American  citizenry  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Government's  policy  to  save  the 
red  man. 

THEN  NOW 

(1923)  (1926) 


Expenditures  for  education  of  the 
Indians  amounted  to  $4,384,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  1923. 

The  number  of  Indian  children  en- 
rolled in  schools  amounted  to  64,943, 
with  20,746  not  attending  school. 

Educational,  agricultural,  and  indus- 
trial activities  on  the  reservations  and 
at  the  agencies  were  being  supervised 
from  the  Washington  headquarters  of 
the  bureau. 

No  organization  existed  for  super- 
vising the  Indian's  educational,  agri- 
cultural, and  industrial  advancement. 

The  bureau  depended  on  superin- 
tendents   of    reservations,    who    were 


Expenditures  for  education  of  the 
Indians  total  $5,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1926. 

Enrollment  of  Indian  children  has 
been  increased  to  67,438.  Indian  chil- 
dren not  in  school  number  18,460. 

The  position  of  General  Superintend- 
ent of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  field  has 
been  created.  He  has  complete  charge 
of  these  activities  with  wide  latitude  in 
developing  them. 

All  Indian  reservations  and  agencies 
have  been  placed  within  nine  newly 
organized  districts,  each  in  charge  of 
a  district  superintendent. 

Under  the  new  organization  each 
district  superintendent  is  constantly  in 
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THEN 
(1923) 

already  handling  lands,  leasing,  ac- 
counting, disbursing,  and  financial 
affairs  of  the  Indians,  to  supervise  all 
other  functions,  making  reports  to  the 
commissioner. 


Only  intermittent  and  desultory  in- 
quiries into  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  existing  on  reservations 
were  being  made. 


In  their  farming  activities  the  Indians 
followed  their  own  haphazard  inclina- 
tions without  any  fixed  goal. 


The  course  of  instruction  at  Govern- 
ment schools  for  Indians  included  in 
many  instances  only  three  or  four 
grades. 


Indian  children  were  being  placed  in 
the  public  schools  wherever  funds  and 
localities  permitted.  The  number  at- 
tending pubUc  schools  was  30,500. 


Various  Government  schools  were 
closed  during  the  summer  season,  the 
Indian  children  being  sent  to  their 
homes. 


No  effort  was  being  made  toward  the 
education  of  adult  members  of  the 
Indian  race. 


NOW 

(1926) 

touch  with  the  district  under  him.  He 
inspects  all  school  and  educational 
activities,  supervises  classroom  and 
vocational  instruction,  examines  and 
reports  on  the  needs  of  personnel, 
holds  conferences  with  State  and 
county  officials  in  promoting  educa- 
tion, agricultural,  and  industrial  ad- 
vancement within  his  district,  con- 
ducts special  investigations,  and  ren- 
ders reports  on  progress  to  the  com- 
missioner. 

Continuing  surveys  are  being  con- 
ducted on  all  reservations  with  accu- 
rate records  concerning  each  Indian, 
showing  whether  he  has  built  a  home, 
whether  he  is  cultivating  a  farm  or 
engaged  in  the  livestock  industry  and 
the  progress  he  is  making  toward  self- 
support. 

Five-year  agricultural  and  industrial 
programs  have  been  organized  at  most 
of  the  agencies,  definite  plans  being 
outUned  annually  for  the  Indians 
advancement  in  whatever  industry  he 
may  be  engaged. 

Curricula  in  all  day  schools  has  been 
increased  to  six  grades  and  at  reserva- 
tion boarding  schools  to  eight  grades. 
At  a  number  of  larger  Government 
schools  four  additional  grades  have 
been  added  representing  high-school 
work. 

An  intensive  campaign  to  place  In- 
dian children  in  the  public  schools, 
where  they  have  the  advantage  of  con- 
tact with  the  whites,  is  being  conducted. 
Over  35,000  are  now  attending  public 
schools,  an  increase  of  4,500  over  three 
years  ago.  /"Many  Government  Indian 
schools  are  being  abandoned,  the  pu- 
pils being  transferred  to  the  public 
schools  conducted  by  the  States. 

Several  scores  of  schools  are  conduct- 
ing summer  sessions  from  four  to  six 
weeks  for  backward  pupils,  80  per  cent 
of  which  are  making  grades  and  promo- 
tions. A  saving  of  $100,000  annually 
is  being  effected  by  avoiding  another 
year's  schooling  for  these  pupils. 

Estabhshment  of  night  schools  for 
adult  Indians  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  English  language 
has  brought  successful  results  on 
several  reservations  and  is  being 
extended  to  others. 
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THEN 

(1923) 

Teachers  in  the  Indian  schools  were 
not  required  to  take  summer  courses 
to  increase  their  efficiency. 

Indian  reservations  were  maintained 
as  isolated  localities  with  little  commu- 
nication with  neighboring  white  com- 
munities. 


NOW 

(1926) 

Indian  school-teachers  are  attending 
summer  courses  to  obtain  knowledge 
regarding  latest  methods  of  teaching, 
instruction,  and  handling  of  classes. 

State  and  county  agencies  are  being 
enlisted  in  the  promoting  of  education 
and  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  Indians. 


Health 

Health  is  the  first  essential  to  well-being.  Advancement  of  the 
Indian  race  is  impossible  unless  its  members  are  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  sickness  and  disease. 

Protection  of  the  physical  welfare  of  the  red  man  has  proved  to 
be  peculiarly  difficult.  Contact  with  the  white  man  spread  contagion 
among  the  Indians.  Diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  and 
other  infectious  maladies  became  prevalent  among  the  tribes.  The 
Indians'  mode  of  living  in  wickiups,  teepees,  and  wigwams  has 
tended  to  preclude  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  sanitation 
and  hygiene.  The  Indians  depended  on  their  own  ''medicine  man'' 
for  treatment  rather  than  physicians  employed  by  the  Government. 

Three  years  ago  the  first  comprehensive  campaign  in  the  history 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  was  inaugurated  to  improve  health  conditions 
among  the  Indians.  Assistance  of  outside  agencies,  including  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Child  Health  Association,  the  National  Tu- 
berculosis Association,  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  was  secured. 
Organized  medical  facilities,  including  personnel,  euqipment,  and 
methods  of  treatment,  were  adopted.  An  outline  of  the  accomplish- 
ments during  the  past  three  years: 


THEN 

(1923) 

Expenditures  for  Indian  medical  and 
health  work  in  1923  amounted  to 
$370,000. 

Medical  activities  of  the  bureau  were 
practically  without  a  directing  head. 


Public-health  methods  were  not  be- 
ing practiced  in  the  service. 


NOW 

(1926) 

Expenditures  for  Indian  medical  and 
health  work  has  more  than  doubled, 
the  amount  available  for  1926  being 
$750,000. 

The  post  of  chief  medical  director  of 
the  bureau  has  been  established. 
Through  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 
one  of  its  medical  officers  has  been 
assigned  to  the  position. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 
methods  in  handUng  all  medical^  dental, 
sanitation,  and  hospital  activities  have 
been  installed. 
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THEN 

(1923) 

No  field  supervisory  organization 
existed  to  administer  the  work  of  the 
agency  and  reservation. 


Lack  of  coordination  prevailed 
throughout  the  medical  service  of 
the  bureau. 


The  personnel  of  the  service  was 
without  proper  instruction  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
Indian  is  especially  susceptible. 


The  bureau  was  conducting  its 
medical  activities  without  cooperation 
from  the  States  in  which  the  various 
reservations  were  located. 


The  existence  of  trachoma,  an  in- 
fectious eye  disease,  ultimately  causing 
blindness  ii  untreated,  was  attaining 
serious  proportions  among  the  Indian 
population. 


Welfare  and  field  nursing  work 
among  the  Indians  was  not  being 
adequately  prosecuted  because  of 
limited  personnel. 


Graduates  of  class  C  medical  col- 
leges were  appointed  to  positions  in  the 
service. 

The  Indian  children  received  no  in- 
structions in  health  and  sanitation  at 
Government  schools. 


NOW 

(1926) 

The  field  has  been  divided  into  four 
districts  with  a  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  officer  assigned  as 
director  of  each  district  and  placed 
in  complete  charge  of  all  medical 
activities. 

Under  the  new  organization  district 
medical  directors  are  making  regular 
inspections  of  Indian  schools,  hospitals, 
sanatoriums,  and  agency  health  ac- 
tivities within  their  districts,  stand- 
ardizing medical  methods  and  facili- 
ties and  coordinating  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice medical  and  sanitary  functions. 

Clinics  are  being  held  for  the  special 
instruction  of  service  physicians.  In 
some  instances  these  clinics  are  con- 
ducted by  leading  specialists  of  the 
country,  who  volunteer  their  services, 
giving  lectures  and  demonstrations 
in  treatment  and  performance  of 
operations. 

Joint  health  surveys  are  being  made 
with  State  health  boards  and  officials. 
The  States  of  Arizona,  California, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin 
have  actively  participated  in  such 
surveys. 

An  extensive  campaign  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  trachoma  has  been  inaugu- 
rated. Such  progress  has  been  made 
that  136,551  of  the  225,000  Indians 
under 'Federal  guardianship  have  been 
examined.  Of  this  number  27,943  were 
found  suffering  from  trachoma,  19,400 
being  given  medical  attention.  Small 
traveling  clinic  units,  composed  of  a 
trachoma  specialist,  nurse,  and  other 
attendants,  go  from  one  Indian  village 
to  another  holding  clinics,  intended  to 
reach  every  Indian  needing  treatment. 

A  new  division  of  field  welfare  work 
was  created  in  the  bureau  headed  by  a 
supervisor  with  control  over  100  ma- 
trons and  nurses.  The  services  of 
three  Red  Cross  nurses  have  also  been 
continued,  while  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  have  assigned  sev- 
eral public-health  nurses  to  promote 
health  conditions  in  Indian  families. 

In  raising  the  standard  of  physicians 
only  graduates  of  the  higher  classes  of 
medical  schools  are  recognized  and 
their  salaries  have  been  increased. 

A  health-education  program  is  being 
carried  out  in  all  the  schools,  a  special 
course  of  instruction  having  been 
prepared. 


II 
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THEN 
(1923) 

Many  of  the  agencies  and  reserva- 
tions lacked  sufficient  hospital  and  sani- 
torium  facilities. 


NOW 

(1926) 

Ten  new  hospitals  and  additions  to 
old  hospitals  have  been  constructed 
with  facilities  to  care  for  552  additional 
patients. 


Business  Methods 

Reconstruction  of  the  Indian  Office  organization  in  other  branches 
occurred  during  the  past  three  years.  Business  principles  were  ap- 
pUed  to  eliminate  lost  motion  and  duplication  of  effort.  A  review 
of  these  changes  follows : 


THEN 
(1923) 

In  the  Washington  headquarters  un- 
necessary divisions  were  being  main- 
tained, performing  needless  work  and 
employing  unnecessary  employees. 


In  the  field  approximately  every 
reservation  and  agency  was  found  to 
be  carrying  more  employees  than  were 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  their 
business. 

Indian  agencies  were  being  main- 
tained at  Fallon  and  Reno,  Nev.; 
Lower  Brule,  S.  Dak.;  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;  and  Bishop,  Calif. 


Leases  were  awarded  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
private  oil  operators  on  the  Navajo 
Indian    Reservation. 

A  ruling  of  the  department  forbade 
aliens  and  alien  companies  from  ob- 
taining oil  and  gas  leases  on  Indian 
lands. 

Dispute  over  title  to  Pueblo  lands  in 
New  Mexico  between  Indians  and 
white  settlers  was  subject  of  bitter 
controversy. 


Over  60  traveling  agents  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  were  authorized  to  dis- 
burse funds. 


NOW 

(1926) 

A  number  of  these  divisions  have 
been  consolidated.  Monthly  and  quar- 
terly reports  handled  in  these  divisions 
have  been  discontinued.  The  services 
of  33  surplus  employees  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  at  a  saving  of  $43,000  an- 
nually. 

As  a  result  of  the  most  sweeping  re- 
organization ever  effected  in  the  field 
force  of  the  bureau,  294  positions  have 
been  abolished,  with  an  annual  reduc- 
tion of  $227,000  in  the  bureau's  pay 
roll. 

These  agencies  have  been  eliminated, 
their  activities  being  combined  with 
other  agencies  located  in  close  prox- 
imity. Savings  in  salaries  have 
amounted  to  $70,000  annually,  not  to 
mention  the  saving  in  rentals,  heat, 
light,  and  upkeep  of  quarters. 

This  policy  has  been  reversed; 
leases  and  permits  for  oil  exploration 
being  sold  by  public  auction  under 
competitive  bidding. 

This  ruling  has  been  revoked  so  that 
the  Indians  may  receive  the  highest 
possible  royalty  from  their  lands  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  oil  and  gas 
operators  are  foreigners  or  Americans. 

Conflicting  claims  are  being  adjusted 
by  the  Pueblo  Land  Board,  authorized 
by  Congress  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  department.  This  board  consists 
of  the  Attorney  General,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  a  third  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

Disbursement  of  funds  has  been  con- 
solidated in  the  Muskogee  Agency  in 
Oklahoma  for  these  agents. 
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BUREAU    OF    RECLAMATION 

ESTABLISHED   1902 


DEVELOPS  AGRICULTURAL  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
ARID    AND    SEMIARID    REGIONS    OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  BY— 

1.  Constructing  and  operating  irrigation  works. 

2.  Collecting  from  water  users  annual  installnnents  for 

cost  of  irrigation. 

3  Promoting  knowledge  of  irrigation  methods,  suit- 
ability of  crops  and  markets,  and  improvmg  the 
farm   home. 

4.  Compiling  for  prospective  settlers  information  con- 
cerning irrigated  lands. 

ANNUAL  STATISTICS 

Number  of  irrigation  projects,   24. 
Number  of  farms  irrigated,  37,126 
Population  on   irrigated  farms,   142,474. 
Acres  irrigated,  1,320.300. 
Value  of  crops  produced,  $77,608,880. 
Employees,  about  2,500.  r^  rw\ 

Congressional  appropriations,  $14,800,000. 


. 


Federal  Reclamation 

FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  came  into  existence  twenty-four 
years  ago.  It  was  an  attempt  to  employ  the  resources  of  the 
Government  to  help  the  pioneer  become  a  home  owner.  The 
original  idea  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  wise  statesmanship.  Through- 
out the  West  there  existed  great  areas  of  desert  and  arid  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Government.     The  soil  was  fertile,  needing  only  water  to 

produce  crops. 

Under  the  plan  adopted  the  United  States  was  to  advance  the  capi- 
tal for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  irrigation  works  for  the 
storage  and  diversion  of  water  to  the  lands.  Settlers  were  to  take 
them  up,  clearing  off  the  sagebrush,  building  homes,  and  converting 
the  desert  into  productive  farms.  The  settlers  obligated  themselves 
to  repay  the  Government  the  cost  of  constructing  the  irrigation  works 
in  annual  installments,  as  well  as  the  yearly  expense  of  operating  the 
works.  The  money  thus  repaid,  as  well  as  funds  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  was  to  be  placed  in  a  revolving  fund,  which  was  to 
be  used  over  and  over  again  in  extending  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands 

in  the  West. 

The  Government  has  expended  $205,000,000  since  it  embarked 
upon  this  enterprise.  Altogether  28  reclamation  projects  have 
been  built.  Three  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  Federal  reclama- 
tion was  on  the  verge  of  disaster.  Not  only  had  the  fund  failed  to 
revolve,  as  originally  contemplated,  but  the  Government  was  con- 
fronted with  a  heavy  loss  on  its  capital  investment.  Three  projects 
had  failed  completely  and  been  abandoned.  A  fourth  later  was  sold. 
Only  one  of  the  projects  had  paid  its  obligations  in  full  to  the  Govern- 
ment, while  over  half  of  the  projects  were  in  a  state  of  insolvency. 

The  present  administration  on  June  30,  1923,  found  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  with  $132,000,000  outstanding  obligations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Obligations  for  completion  of  old  projects  and  estunates 
to  complete  authorized  new  projects  amounted  to  $120,000,000. 
The  average  annual  income  to  the  reclamation  fund  for  five  years 
prior  to  that  date  was  $8,880,000. 

A  ''receiver''  was  necessary  to  reclaim  reclamation.  The  first 
step  was  a  complete  reappraisal  to  correct  the  mistakes,  rectify  the 
errors,  and  reform  the  policies  and  entirely  reorganize  the  bureau. 
Every  phase  of  reclamation  was  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry. 
Legislation  has  been  secured,  extending  time  of  final  payment  to 
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twenty  or  forty  years,  to  be  governed  by  the  productivity  of  the 
project  without  interest,  except  in  default.  Its  bureau  has  been 
placed  on  a  sound  basis  of  business  efficiency  and  it  has  been  re- 
established as  a  home-making  branch  of  the  Government  for  which 
it  was  originally  created. 

The  mass  of  people  in  the  country  has  approved  the  steps 
taken  to  reclaim  reclamation.  Resolutions  of  indorsement  have 
been  received  by  the  department  from  farmers,  their  granges  and 
other  organizations  on  practically  all  the  projects  as  well  as  from 
agricultural  associations.  State  and  city  chambers  of  commerce. 
The  newspapers,  regardless  of  political  affihation,  have  approved  the 
changes  in  methods  of  handling  Government  irrigation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  analysis  of  conditions  existing  three  years  ago  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  time 


THEN 
(1923) 

The  Reclamation  Service  was  under 
the  control  of  a  director,  an  engineer 
by  profession.  The  functions  of  the 
service  in  the  field  were  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chief  engineer  with 
headquarters  at  Denver. 


An  assistant  director,  chief  counsel, 
editor  and  office  assistant,  statistician 
and  lecturer,  and  director's  assistant, 
were  included  in  the  service's  organi- 
zation, with  a  number  of  consulting 
engineers. 

Different  branches  existed  for  the 
handling  of  mails  and  files,  settlement, 
appointments,  stenographic  work,  and 
lands  and  contracts. 


The  Denver  office  of  the  service  was 
operating  with  a  lar^e  number  of 
divisions  and  sections  m  charge  of  a 
chief  engineer  and  an  assistant  chief 
engineer. 

Throughout  the  bureau  and  all  of  its 
branches  many  unnecessary  employees 
were  being  carried  on  the  rolls. 


NOW 

(1926) 

An  extensive  reorganization  of  the 
bureau  has  been  made.  The  name  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  was  changed 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The 
director  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  and 
one  of  the  best  known  irrigation  and 
land  settlement  authorities  in  the 
world  has  been  appointed  to  this  post. 

All  of  these  positions  have  been 
abohshed,  the  duties  being  assigned  to 
other  officials  of  the  bureau.  The 
services  of  15  of  the  consulting  en- 
gineers have  been  terminated. 

All  but  two  of  these  branches  have 
been  consolidated  under  an  organized 
chief  clerk's  division.  The  lands  and 
contracts  division  has  been  consoHdated 
with  the  legal  division.  The  settle- 
ment work  has  been  assigned  to  the 
division  of  settlement  and  economic 
operations. 

The  post  of  assistant  chief  engineer 
has  been  abolished,  and  a  complete 
reassignment  of  duties  has  been  effected 
through  merging  the  various  divisions 
in  the  Denver  office. 

This  initial  reorganization  of  the 
bureau  resulted  in  a  discontinuance  of 
the  service  of  one-half  of  the  employees 
in  the  Washington  office  at  an  annual 
saving  of  approximately  $103,000. 
Since  then  further  reductions  in  the 
force  have  occurred  throughout  the 
service,  22  permanent  employees  being 
released  in  1925,  at  an  annual  saving  of 
$43,000,  and  34  in  1926,  at  a  saving  of 
$84,000.  The  total  annual  savings 
amount  to  $230,000. 
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A  Three  Years'  Review:  1923-1926 
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THEN 
(1923) 

Discontent  and  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailed among  the  settlers  on  the  projects. 
The  human  element — the  farmer — was 
being  overlooked.  Many  had  aban- 
doned their  farms.  Others  were  in 
open  rebellion  while  the  Reclamation 
Service  centered  its  attention  almost 
exclusively  on  the  engineering  features 
of  the  work. 


It  was  found  that  construction  costs 
of  the  projects  had  more  than  doubled 
the  original  estimates  on  most  of  the 
projects.  Works  had  been  built  for 
the  irrigation  of  worthless  lands.  The 
costs  of  these  works  were  charged 
against  the  farmers  cultivating  the  fer- 
tile lands  on  the  projects,  thus  placing 
on  them  an  additional  burden  from 
which  they  received  no  material  benefit. 


Many  of  the  farmers  were  tilling 
farms  on  the  projects  not  sufficiently 
productive  to  support  a  family.  Other 
lands  placed  under  water  at  a  heavy 
cost  were  capable  of  producing  fair 
crops,  but  the  settlers  had  not  been 
able  to  realize  sufficient  profits  to  pay 
the  charges  annually  due  the  Govern- 
ment. 


All  except  two  of  the  24  projects 
were  operated  by  the  Government 
through  long-distance  and  hired  super- 
vision. Annual  costs  of  operating  the 
projects  were  being  advanced  by  appro- 
priations from  Congress.  Few  farmers 
were  making  their  payments. 


A  spirit  of  financial  repudiation 
existed  among  settlers.  Uncollected 
charges  due  the  Government  had 
reached  the  staggering  total  of  $8,685,- 
000.  This  was  due  in  a  measure  to  a 
prevailing  practice  of  deferring  pay- 
ments to  entire  divisions  and  districts 
of  projects  regardless  of  the  number  of 
prosperous  farmers  amply  able  to  pay. 


NOW       . 

(1926) 

The  economic  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  projects  is  the  essen- 
tial function  of  the  bureau.  The 
position  of  Director  of  Reclamation 
Economics  has  been  created  with  the 
responsibility  of  assisting  the  settlers 
in  farm  and  agricultural  development, 
crop  production,  and  marketing,  in- 
dustrial upbuilding,  and  obtaining 
additional  settlers. 

Farmers  on  the  projects  have  been 
relieved  of  this  burden  through  the 
charge-off  or  suspension  of  $27,456,371 
of  their  obligations  to  the  Government. 
In  addition  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  his  discretion  has  been  authorized 
to  extend  the  period  of  repayment  of 
construction  costs  to  20  or  40  years  on 
projects  where  farmers  through  their 
organizations  sign  contracts  with  the 
Government  to  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  projects.  These  charge- 
offs  occurred  on  19  of  the  projects,  the 
largest  on  a  single  project  being 
$5,462,376. 

Lands  on  the  projects  have  been 
classified  and  divided  into  as  many  as 
six  classes  in  accordance  with  their 
varying  degrees  of  fertility.  Under  a 
new  policy  the  projects  are  being 
shrunk  and  the  infertile,  nonirrig- 
able,  seeped,  and  otherwise  unproduc- 
tive farms  eliminated.  Farmers  oc- 
cupying unprofitable  farms  are  being 
permitted  to  exchange  them  for  pro- 
ductive farms  on  their  own  or  other 
projects. 

Management  and  operation  are  being 
transferred  to  the  farmers  themselves 
on  the  projects.  Already  contracts 
have  been  made  or  are  in  process  of 
execution  with  seven  projects  to  take 
over  their  own  operation,  the  annual 
charges  due  the  Government  to  be  paid 
in  a  lump  sum.  An  annual  saving  of 
approximately  $612,000  so  far  resulted 
from  the  transfer  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  these  projects  to  the 
farmers. 

Blanket  postponement  of  indebted- 
ness to  the  Government  is  being  denied. 
Individual  requests  for  deferred  pay- 
ments are  required,  each  applicant 
having  to  prove  his  inability  to  pay. 
Enforcement  of  this  policy  has  resulted 
in  the  collection  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  from  prosperous 
farmers  on  the  projects  who  formerly 
escaped  payments. 
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,      THEN 
(1923) 

The  policy  of  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice was  to  invite  settlers  for  the  projects 
regardless  of  their  qualifications.  The 
result  was  that  many  who  settled  on 
the  projects  were  ignorant  of  ordinary 
farming  methods,  more  so  of  the  com- 
plicated process  of  raising  crops  by  the 
use  of  irrigation  water  on  the  land. 

Many  of  the  farmers  were  heavily  in 
debt.  It  was  found  that  thousands  of 
them  had  been  placed  on  raw  lands 
under  the  projects  without  sufficient 
capital  to  level  the  lands,  build  their 
homes,  prepare  their  farms  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  buy  necessary  equipment. 
On  this  account  they  were  compelled 
to  borrow  capital  from  private  sources 
at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest. 

Much  of  the  land  on  some  of  the 
projects  was  held  in  large  tracts  by 
nonresident  owners,  who  were  either 
neglecting  the  land  or  leasing  it  to  ten- 
ants. With  this  situation  home  mak- 
ing was  impossible  and  soil  exhaustion 
was  rapidly  taking  place. 


A  number  of  projects  had  been 
constructed  which  should  never  have 
been  undertaken.  This  situation  was 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  to  secure  accurate  advance 
information  on  the  economic  and 
agricultural  feasibility  of  the  projects 
in  addition  to  their  engineering  feasi- 
bility. Conduct  of  soil  surveys,  as- 
certainment of  marketing  possibilities 
for  the  sale  of  farm  products,  freight 
rates,  and  other  essentials  had  been 
neglected. 


A  large  number  of  farm  units  of 
varying  acreage  abandoned  or  never 
occupied  were  found  on  the  various 
projects.  These  included  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  lying  idle  for  which  ir- 
rigation was  available  but  no  settlers 
to  farm  them. 


NOW 

(1926) 

The  adopted  plan  in  force  at  the 
present  time  provides  for  the  selection 
of  settlers  on  the  basis  of  approved 
qualifications  of  industry,  experience, 
character,  and  capital. 


Only  settlers  are  being  accepted  on 
the  projects  who  have  at  least  $2,000 
in  money,  free  from  Hability,  with 
which  to  finance  themselves.  On  some 
of  the  projects  a  larger  capital  is  re- 
quired. Efforts  are  being  made  to  find 
means  of  supplying  capital  to  farmers 
now  in  distress  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest. 

A  coordinated  plan  for  the  sub- 
division of  these  large  privately  owned 
tracts  into  small  80-acre  farms  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  bureau  on  a  number 
of  the  projects.  When  this  has  been 
consummated,  development  of  the  un- 
improved areas  will  be  effected  by 
settlers  engaged  in  the  task  of  making 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Under  the  present  law  drafted  in  the 
Interior  Department,  no  new  project  or 
new  division  of  a  project  shall  be  ap- 
proved for  construction  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  until  information 
in  detail  shall  be  secured  by  him  con- 
cerning the  water  supply,  the  engineer- 
ing features,  the  costs  of  construction, 
land  prices,  and  the  probable  cost  of 
development,  and  he  shall  have  made 
a  finding  in  writing  that  it  is  feasible, 
that  it  is  adaptable  for  actual  settle- 
ment and  farm  homes,  and  that  it  will 
probably  return  the  cost  thereof  to  the 
United  States. 

Settlement  of  these  vacant  farm 
units  is  the  principal  problem  now  con- 
fronting Federal  reclamation.  The 
bureau  is  now  concentrating  its  atten- 
tion to  this  problem. 
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BUREAU    OF    PENSIONS 

ESTABLISHED   1833 


ACTS  UPON  CLAIMS— 

1.  Arising  under  pension   laws   because  of  service  in 

the  Army  or  Navy  rendered  prior  to  April  6,  1917, 
or  after  July  2,  1921. 

2.  For   reimbursement   of   expenses   of   last   sickness 

and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners. 

3.  For  bounty-land   warrants   based   upon   military  or 

naval  service  performed  prior  to  March  3,  1855. 

4.  Under    Civil    Service     Retirement    Act.     Age    and 

disability  retirement,  and  refund  of  pay  deductions. 

ANNUAL  STATISTICS 

Pensioners,  510,000. 

Largest  number  on  roll  January  31.  1905,  1,004,196. 

Appropriation  for  pensions,  $223,500,000. 

Civil  Service  annuitants,  12,500. 

Employees,  780. 


Pension  Bureau 

• 

PAYMENT  OF  PENSIONS  to  old  soldiers  and  their  widov/s  is 
an  established  national  policy.  It  has  been  in  existence  since 
the  founding  of  the  American  Republic.  In  the  early  days  the 
War  Department  handled  the  pensioning  of  war  veterans  as  a  part 
of  its  routine  duties.  With  each  successive  war,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  pensioners  increased.  It  finally  became  necessary  m  the 
year  1833  to  organize  a  Bureau  of  Pensions  in  the  War  Department. 
When  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  established  as  a  new 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  1849,  this  bureau  was  placed 

under  its  jurisdiction.  ,.  ,  ..    ,. 

At  that  time  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  was  distributmg  pensions 
to  the  soldiers  and  widows  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  War  of 
1812,  and  the  Mexican  War.  As  a  result  of  the  Civil  War  its  work 
assumed  enormous  proportions.  Recognition  by  the  Government  of 
the  indebtedness  due  to  citizens  who  took  up  arms  and  prevented 
the  disruption  of  the  Union  was  prompt  and  liberal  after  the  con- 
elusion  of  this  conflict.  In  1866  there  were  126  722  pensioners  on 
the  bureau's  rolls.  Then  came  the  Indian  wars,  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  the  PhUippine  insurrection,  further  increasing  the  work  of  ^he 
bureau.  Annually  the  number  of  pensioners  grew.  The  peak  was 
finally  reached  in  1902,  when  999.446  names  were  on  the  rolls. 

This  was  followed  by  a  gradual  and  progressive  decline.  Ravages 
of  time  and  the  toU  of  death  have  stricken  soldier  and  widow  alike. 
Pensbnerof  the  Revolutionary  War  have  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  rolls.  But  19  widows  of  the  War  of  1812  are  now  Imng 
anTreceiving  pensions  from  the  Government.  Surviving  Mexican 
War  veteran!  number  only  9.  The  death  toll  among  the  Civil  War 
pensioners  has  been  heavy.  Jn  1^26  the  -U  had  been  reduced  to 
601  723,  a  decrease  of  almost  half  a  million  m  24  years. 

Three  vears  ago  it  was  realized  that  a  complete  readjustment  of 
thJaXft  es  of  tbe  Pension  Bureau  should  be  made  to  meet  these 
cWnTconditions.  The  bureau  was  contracted  m  conformi  y  to 
the  defeased  work  it  was  being  called  upon  to  perform.  At  the 
ame  time  new  methods  were  installed  to  facilitate  the  service  -n 
deTed  by  the  bureau  to  pensioners  still  remaining  on  the  rolls.  Cm 
War  veterans  were  particularly  benefited.  Liberal  appraisal  of  their 
rhysicarrabUities'due  to  infirmities  of  old  age  was  inaugurated  m 
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adjusting  their  claims  and  increasing  their  pension  allowances.  A 
review  of  the  principal  accomplishments  effected  during  the  past 
three  years  follows: 


THEN 

(1923) 

The    number   of    employees   of   the 
bureau  totaled  1,189. 


The  bureau  was  discovered  to  be 
oi>erating  with  a  superabundance  of 
units,  each  in  charge  of  a  supervisory 
official.  Many  of  these  were  keeping 
unnecessary  book  and  card  records, 
duplicating  review,  reference  and  filing 
work. 


A  section  for  the  handling  of  mail 
from  Members  of  Congress  was  being 
maintained  at  great  expense. 


Two  file  divisions  were  operating 
side  by  side.  There  was  also  a  sepa- 
rate certificate  division.  The  mail  and 
law  divisions  were  performing  super- 
fluous duties. 


The  bureau  was  preparing  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  Comptroller  General 
approximately  75,000  surplus  schedule 
sheets  annually. 

Time  and  labor  were  lost  in  the  ad- 
ministrative examination  of  checks 
mailed  to  pensioners,  review  of  vouch- 
ers, keeping  of  record  cards,  and  pay- 
ment of  fees  to  examining  surgeons. 

Checks  to  pensioners  living  in  foreign 
countries  were  sent  direct  to  them  by 
the  bureau.  In  some  cases  the  checks 
were  cashed  by  others  than  those  to 
whom  they  were  made  out  while  other 


NOW 

(1926) 

The  number  of  employees  has  been 
reduced  to  774.  Beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  of  1924  the  working  force  was 
decreased  by  322,  including  158  tem- 
porary employees,  with  a  saving  of 
$246,000.  In  1925,  42  additional  em- 
ployees were  dispensed  with,  the  saving 
being  $80,000,  and  in  1926  services  of 
57  more  employees  were  discontinued 
with  further  savings  of  $95,000.  The 
total  annual  savings  are  $321,000. 

Through  intensi  ve  studies  of  working 
methods,  shorter  routine  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bureau  has  been  accom- 
plished. Units  and  branches  found 
performing  the  same  functions  have 
been  consolidated.  Beneficial  effects 
are  reflected  by  the  increase  of  the  bu- 
reau's output  in  the  face  of  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  number  of  employees. 
In  1924  the  disposals  numbered  115,089 
claims,  in  1925,  120,809  claims;  and  in 
1926, 139,358  claims. 

This  section  has  been  abolished. 
Congressional  correspondence  is  being 
handled  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
routine  of  the  bureau,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  Government  departments  and 
branches.  The  saving  amounted  to 
$34,500  annually. 

The  file  divisions  have  been  merged 
into  one  division  under  the  supervision 
of  the  chief  clerk.  The  certificate  divi- 
sion has  been  discontinued  and  made 
a  part  of  the  board  of  review,  bringing 
about  less  handling  of  cases  and  in- 
creased mobility  of  force.  Through  a 
redistribution  of  the  work  in  the  mail 
and  law  divisions  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy have  resulted. 

A  simplification  of  the  schedules  of 
pension  payments  has  been  put  into 
force,  eliminating  these  surplus  sheets. 
The  saving  amounted  to  $20,000  yearly 
in  labor,  time,  and  material. 

Through  the  installation  of  new 
methods  in  performing  these  functions 
the  divisions  of  finance  and  disbursing 
have  been  enabled  to  handle  them  with 
6  less  employees  at  a  saving  of  $9,000 
annually. 

Through  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department,  pension  checks  are  being 
sent  to  accredited  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Government  abroad. 
These  representatives  handle  their  de- 
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THEN 
(1923) 

difficulties  were  encountered    in   their 
delivery. 

Execution  of  vouchers  by  200,000 
pensioners  was  required  before  pay- 
ment of  pensions  was  made  to  them. 
This  necessitated  pensioners  securing 
witnesses  to  signatures  and  undergoing 
other  expense  each  month. 


Payment  of  pensions  to  veterans  of 
the  various  wars  handled  by  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau  was  being  made  every 
three  months. 

Pension  checks  were  received  irregu- 
larly and  on  different  dates  by  pension- 
ers in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States. 


In  determining  whether  claims  for 
pensions  should  be  awarded  medical 
reviewers  were  unduly  technical,  re- 
sulting in  the  rejection  of  a  large 
number  of  applications. 


In  the  legal  review  of  claims  for 
pensions  the  prevailing  regulation  of 
the  bureau  provided  the  concurrence 
of  a  reviewer  and  a  re-reviewer. 

In  the  medical  review  of  claims  a 
similar  system  was  in  existence,  a 
medical  examiner  and  medical  reviewer 
concurring  before  favorable  action  was 
permitted  on  a  claim  for  pension. 

Veterans  and  their  widows  were 
compelled  to  file  certificates  of  dis- 
charge from  service  with  their  original 
claims  for  pensions  when  presented  to 
the  bureau. 


Surgeons  examining  into  the  dis- 
ability of  Civil  War  veterans  claiming 
$72  per  month  pension  were  withhold- 
ing approval  on  doubted  questions. 


NOW 

(1926) 

livery  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  pensioners  before  in- 
dorsement is  given  for  their  payment. 

Execution  of  these  vouchers  by 
pensioners  preliminary  to  being  paid 
their  pensions  has  been  discontinued 
and  direct  payment  by  check  substi- 
tuted. A  saving  of  $200,000  was  made 
to  pensioners,  in  addition  to  largo  sums 
by  the  bureau  through  the  elimination 
of  printing,  handling,  and  verifying 
these  vouchers. 

All  pensioners  on  the  Government 
rolls  are  now  paid  their  pensions 
monthly. 

A  complete  new  mailing  system  has 
been  installed  in  the  bureau.  Under 
this  system  every  pensioner  receives 
his  pension  check  precisely  on  the 
fourth  day  of  every  month.  Through 
cooperation  with  the  Washington  Post 
Office,  envelopes  containing  pension 
checks  are  bemg  postmarked,  tied  in 
packages  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  are  addressed, 
placed  in  mail  pouches,  routed  by 
States,  and  dispatched  direct  from  the 
bureau  to  the  railway  post-office 
terminals. 

Under  a  new  policy  medical  re- 
viewers in  the  bureau  headquarters 
no  longer  set  aside  the  findings  of  ex- 
amining surgeons  without  cogent  rea- 
sons. This  has  resulted  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  technicalities  in  adjudicating 
claims  and  has  removed  many  causes 
of  complaint  by  old  soldiers  and  widows. 

This  regulation  has  been  rescinded 
and  final  approval  of  claims  is  required 
by  only  one  reviewer,  making  the 
release  of  six  examiners  possible  in  the 
bureau's  reviewing  division. 

Findings  of  examining  surgeons  are 
being  accepted  as  final  in  adjusting 
claims.  With  this  change  the  services 
of  nine  medical  reviewers  were  dis- 
pensed with  and  an  annual  saving  of 
$21,500  made. 

This  requirement  is  no  longer  in 
force.  A  change  in  practice  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  filing 
of  these  certificates  with  the  bureau 
deprived  soldiers  of  their  use  in  apply- 
ing for  State  or  municipal  relief  and 
aid. 

Through  instructions  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  questions  of  doubt  are  being 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  old  soldiers, 
all  of  whom  are  more  than  78  years  of 


age. 
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GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE 

ESTABLISHED    1812 


SURVEYING    PUBLIC    LANDS 


CONTROLS  THE   PUBLIC   DOMAIN   BY— 

1.  Making  primary    surveys    of    public    lands,    includ- 

ing location  surveys  of  mining  claims,  land  grant 
tracts,  Indian  lands,  town  sites,  forest  home- 
steads, and  true  boundaries   of   States. 

2.  Handling  applications  for   homesteads   and    Indian 

allotments,  desert  land  and  mining  claims,  and 
mineral   leases. 

3.  Granting    railroad    and    other    rights    of    way    and 

easements  on  public  lands  and  adjusting  State 
and   railroad   land  grants. 

4.  Preventing  land  frauds. 

ANNUAL  STATISTICS 

Local  land  offices,  42. 

Employees,  825. 

Surveys  executed,  3,300,338  acres. 

Resurveyed  1,102,986  acres. 

Land  patents  issued,  21,641. 

Involving  5,272,924  acres. 

Receipts,  $10,766,194. 

Congressional  appropriations,  $2,633,590. 
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Public  Lands 

THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN  of  the  United  States  is  diminishing  at 
a  rapid  rate.     Vast  areas  of  land   included   in   the   present 
Western  States,  once  the  property  of  the  Federal  Government, 
have  passed  into  private  ownership. 

The  homesteading  law,  conceived  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
permitted  American  citizens  to  settle  the  public  domain  for  the 
pm-pose  of  making  homes  and  farms,  is  responsible.  With  its  en- 
actment a  tide  of  immigrants  swept  across  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  taking  up  the  public  lands  and  converting 

them  into  farms. 

During  this  pioneer  movement,  the  most  noteworthy  in  history, 
the  fertile  areas  were  seized  with  avidity.  Tractless  regions  of  wil- 
derness were  changed  into  thriving  agricultural  communities.  Great 
cities  came  into  existence.  With  the  development  of  the  West 
homesteading  gradually  declined.  The  remainder  of  the  public 
lands  was  unfit  for  farming  and  of  little  agricultural  use.  They 
offered  no  inducement  to  citizens  to  settle  upon  them,  not  being 
sufficiently  productive  to  support  a  family. 

The  result  was  that  the  pubHc-land  business  of  the  Government 
gradually  fell  off  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  receipts  from  the 
disposal  of  public  lands.  In  1904  these  receipts  amounted  to 
$8,795,000.  In  1924  they  amounted  to  only  $1,235,000,  exclusive 
of  royalties  from  mineral  leasing.  There  was  also  a  large  decline  in 
the  number  of  applications  for  homesteads.  In  1904  the  number  of 
homestead  entries  was  69,175,  covering  10,171,265  acres  of  public 
land.  In  1924  the  entries  had  dwindled  to  13,886,  covering  3,873,172 
acres  of  land.  Similar  decreases  occurred  in  the  number  of  entries 
mider  the  various  other  public-land  laws,  such  as  desert  land,  timber, 
stone,  coal  mining,  railroad,  and  State  selections. 

This  situation  prompted  a  complete  survey  of  the  public-land 
business  transacted  by  the  Government,  which  was  inaugurated 
two  years  ago  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office.  Notwith- 
standing the  loss  in  receipts  from  the  disposal  of  public  lands  and  the 
reduction  in  amount  of  public  land  available  for  disposition,  it  was 
found  at  that  time  that  practically  the  same  organization  was  bemg 
maintained  as  when  a  larger  business  was  being  conducted.  St^ps 
were  immediately  taken  to  reorganize  this  branch  by  elimmatmg 
surplus  offices,  coordinating  its  activities,  and  abolishing  unnecessary 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

employees.  A  force  only  sufficient  to  handle  the  reduced  public- 
land  business  was  retained.  The  economies  effected  and  the  efficiency 
methods  mstituted  by  the  survey  of  the  public-land  business  of  the 
Government  brought  about  an  annual  saving  of  approximately 
$645,000,  with  the  elimination  of  280  surplus  employees. 

Six  years  ago  a  new  policy  was  adopted  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment dealing  with  the  mineral  contents  of  the  public  lands.  Under 
the  general  leasing  law  enacted  at  that  time  leasing  of  the  mineral 
rights  was  authorized,  the  actual  ownership  of  the  surface  of  the  lands 
remaining  in  the  Government.  Royalties,  rentals,  and  bonuses  on 
all  mineral  produced  are  paid  the  Government  by  operators  securing 
these  leases.  Administration  of  mineral  leasing  on  the  public  domain 
is  imder  the  supervision  of  the  General  Land  Office.  Through  its 
local  land  offices  applications  for  leases  are  filed,  recorded,  and  offered 
for  sale.     These  offices  also  collect  the  royalties  within  their  land 

districts. 

An  organization  is  maintained  by  the  bureau  to  prepare  and  examine 
the  leases,  review  and  submit  them  for  final  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Large  royalties  have  been  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  mineral  leases.  Bonuses  paid  for  leasing  rights  in 
oil  fields  on  the  pubUc  domain  have  brought  particularly  large  returns. 
Over  $56,000,000  have  been  realized  from  the  royalties  and  bonuses 
since  the  enactment  of  the  general  leasing  law  in  1920.  A  summary 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  three  years  in  reorganizing  public- 
.  land  affairs  follows: 


A  Three  Years'  Review:  i923-i926 


THEN 

(1923) 

The  Government  was  maintaining 
84  local  land  offices  in  Western  and 
Southern  States  to  administer  the 
public  land  located  in  them. 

All  the  local  land  offices  were 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
two  officials,  a  register  and  receiver, 
with  total  average  annual  salaries 
amounting  to  $5,000. 


Offices  of  12  surveyors  general  were 
being  maintained  in  the  field  service 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  survey  of 
the  public  domain. 


The     Washington    headquarters    of 
the  General  Land  Office  was  handling 


NOW 

(1926) 

The  Government  is  maintaining  but 
42  local  land  offices.  Discontinuance 
of  the  other  42  offices  resulted  in  the 
relinquishment  of  127  employees,  with 
an  annual  saving  of  $300,000. 

Each  of  the  remaining  local  land 
offices  has  only  one  official,  a  register, 
it  being  found  that  the  position  of 
receiver  could  be  discontinued  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service.  The 
average  annual  salary  of  the  single 
official  is  $2,500. 

No  offices  of  surveyors  general  are 
being  maintained,  these  offices  having 
been  abolished  and  consolidated  with 
field  surveying  branch,  which  was 
completely  reorganized.  In  addition 
to  the  savings  in  rental,  lights,  and 
other  miscellaneous  expenses,  38  em- 
ployees were  eliminated  and  the  annual 
saving  totaled  $176,000. 

The  Washington  headquarters  of 
the  General  Land  Office  is  operating 
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THEN 
(1923) 

the   administrative  work   of   the  land 
bureau  with  456  employees. 

An  office  of  receiving  clerk  with  two 
assistants  was  maintained  in  the 
bureau. 

Settlement  of  conflicting  claims  to 
public  lands  were  being  handled  by  two 
different  units,  known  as  contest  and 
adjudicating  divisions. 

Two  branches  were  being  operated  in 
connection  with  the  surveying  and 
drafting  functions  of  the  Land  Office. 

The  bureau  was  maintaining  three 
separate  units  to  handle  right-of-way, 
land  grants,  and  field-service  work. 


A  board  of  review  composed  of  seven 
members  to  review  law  questions  on 
public-land  cases  was  maintained. 

Accounting  and  disbursing  work 
of  the  field  inspection  service  of  the 
General  Land  Office  was  being  handled 
by  two  officers  with  headquarters  at 
Portland  and  Denver. 


A  district  public-land  survey  office 
was  being  operated  at  Omaha,  Nebr., 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $12,280. 


NOW 

(1926) 

with  351  employees,  the  services  of 
105  having  been  discontinued.  The 
annual  saving  amounted  to  $151,000. 

This  office  has  been  abolished  and 
its  work  transferred  to  the  division  of 
accounts  without  increase  in  personnel. 

The  contest  division  has  been  elimi- 
nated entirely,  its  functions  being 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
adjudicating  division. 

Because  of  the  correlation  of  their 
activities,  these  branches  were  merged 
into  a  single  division  of  siu^eys. 

The  reclamation  and  right-of-way 
divisions  were  merged  with  the  land- 
grant  division,  while  the  field-service 
division  was  discontinued,  its  work 
being  distributed  to  other  divisions. 

This  board  has  been  abolished.  It 
has  been  supplanted  by  a  law  division 
charged  with  the  handling  of  all  legal 
matters  in  the  Land  Office. 

Accounting  and  disbursing  work 
of  the  field  inspection  service  has 
been  consolidated  in  a  single  office 
with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  consolidation  and  other  reductions 
in  the  field  force  effecting  an  annual 
saving  of  $14,500. 

This  office  has  been  consolidated 
with  the  Denver  survey  office,  effect- 
ing a  net  saving  of  $8,280. 
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BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION 

ESTABLISHED  1867 


TYPICAL  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL 


PROMOTES  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY— 

1.  The  research,  investigation,  and  distribution  of  data  on  all 

matters  relating  to  education  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

2.  Rendering  assistance  to  State  and  local  school  systenns 
through  surveys,  conferences,  and  field  service. 

3.  Administering  a  system  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  indus- 
tries, including  reindeers,  for  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

4.  Distributing  Federal  funds  for  State,  agricultural,   and 
mechanical  colleges. 

ANNUAL  STATISTICS 

Employees,  338. 

Surveys,  19. 

Publications  prepared,  155. 

Copies  of  publications  distributed,  1,403,688. 

Public-school  teachers  in  the  United  States,  761,308. 

Public  schoolhouses  in  the  United  States,  263.280. 

High  schools,  19,442. 

Consolidated  schools,  14,134. 

Schools  in  Alaska,  86. 

Hospitals  in  Alaska,  5. 

Congressional  appropriation,  $794,495. 
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Bureau  of  Education 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  in  the  United  States  is  a  local  function. 
It  is  not  a  mission  of  the  National  Government  to  maintain 
and  operate  systems  of  public  schools.  State,  county,  town- 
ship and  municipal  governments  are  charged  with  that  responsibility. 
Through  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior however,  the  Federal  Government  does  undertake  the  pro- 
motion of  education  in  all  its  phases.  This  bureau  is  a  genera 
clearmg  house  for  the  dissemination  of  educational  mformation.  It 
maintains  a  staff  of  specialists  who  survey  all  fields  of  education. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  conducts  conferences  on  problems  ol 
education  through  lecture  courses  in  the  field.  On  request  it  studies 
municipal,  county,  and  State  educational  systems,  making  recom- 
mendations for  courses  of  study  and  revision  of  systems  of  instruc- 
tion.   It  collects  and  publishes  statistics  regardmg  every  feature  of 

education  in  the  United  States.  '  .  .  ,,  tt  '^.a  Qf at««  the 
In  addition  to  its  educational  functions  m  the  United  States,  the 
bureau  is  responsible  for  the  education,  protection  of  the  health,  and 
Ldus^rial  development  of  the  natives  of  Alaska.  Remoteness  of 
native  villages,  enormous  distances  without  means  ^^  ««";jj;3^;j^^: 
and  rigidity  of  the  climate  make  this  work  most  difficulty  and  dis- 
couragTng  Unusual  results  have  been  attained  in  the  past  three 
years  however,  through  a  revision  of  administrative  methods  and 
other  changes  in  the  established  organization.  -.u  ..for^noA 

The  bureau  has  also  changed  its  educational  policy  with  reference 
to  the  natives  of  Alaska.  Formerly  academic  traming  with  a  little 
Inual  training  was  all  that  was  offered  in  the  native  schools^ 
Alaskan  Indians  and  Eskimos  were  earned  to  Chemawa^^  Oreg  to 
secure  industrial  training.  The  present  policy  is  to  give  all  natives  a 
erasp  of  the  fundamentals  in  academic  subjects,  emphasize  health 
!nd  hygiene,  and  provide  vocational  and  industrial  training  in  the 
Territo^  Three  industrial  schools  have  already  been  opened  at 
strategy  points  covering  central,  southwestern,  and  northwestern 
Alaskf  Others  are  under  contemplation.  A  complete  course  of 
lly  has  been  prepared  during  the  past  two  years  and  xs  now 

'ti'ex;::td  that  the  new  policy  of  the  ^^r,^lf^^:::^Z^ 
ber  of  difficult  problems  hitherto  encountered.  Academic  train mg 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  vocational  /d^^^^t^^.V^^^lf  i^^^ 
Cte  of  the  Indian  for  better  living,  but  left  him  without  the  abil  ty 
t^live  as  weS  as  he  had  lived  as  a  hunter,  trapper,  and  fisherman. 
Undlrthe  circur^stances  it  often  happened  that  the  more  education 
he  rece  ved  the  more  unfortunate  and  unhappy  he  became. 

M    he  native  races  of  Alaska  have  uncommon  natural  de^ne^ 
wirti  the  hands,  as  evidenced  by  the  ivory  carvmg  among  the  Eskimos, 
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the  basket  weaving  among  the  Aleuts,  and  the  totem  carving  among 
the  inhabitants  of  southeastern  Alaska.  The  former  educational 
policy  of  the  bureau  was  doing  nothing  to  preserve  the  native  arts 
and  crafts,  which  seemed  a  real  tragedy.  Now,  with  the  opportunity 
of  training  i)rovided  in  the  schools  and  proper  adaptation  of  training 
in  the  several  localities,  the  skill  of  the  Alaskan  native  will  be  utUized 
to  his  advantage  aiul  luippiness,  while  the  old  crafts  are  revived. 

The  Alaskan  natives  who  formerly  went  to  Chemawa  to  receive 
industrial  training  often  did  so  at  the  expense  of  social  or  physical 
welfare.  They  lost  contact  with  their  native  environment.  Fre- 
quently they  did  not  return  to  Alaska,  or  if  they  returned  found  it 
impossible  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  former  Ufe.  Some  contracted 
diseases  as  a  result  of  climatic  changes.  Others  who  remained  m  the 
States  found  themselves  forced  into  unfortunate  social  conditions 
that  sometimes  involved  immorality  and  even  prostitution.  In  the 
future  no  more  natives  will  be  brought  from  Alaska  to  Chemawa 
except  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  deem  that  unusual  con- 
ditions justify  it. 

Larger  opportunities  and  improved  prospects  have  come  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  during  the  past  three  years.  The  activities  of 
its  technical  staff  have  been  augmented  and  its  studies  into  educa- 
tional subjects  of  importance  have  been  greatly  expanded.  The 
bureau  is  now  recognized  as  the  foremost  authority  on  education  in 
the  country.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  number  of  surveys 
being  made  by  its  experts  of  local  school  systems  and  institutions  at 
the  request  of  local  school  authorities.  An  efficiency  program  was 
also  inaugurated  in  the  bureau,  which  resulted  in  increased  output 
with  a  smaller  number  of  employees.  A  recapitulation  of  the  changes 
effected  in  the  bureau  in  three  years  follows : 

NOW 

(1926) 

The  bureau  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  department  both  in  policy 
and  effort. 

Research  of  different  agencies  into 
these  subjects  has  been  coordinated 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  a  clear- 
ing house  and  central  influence. 

A  new  division  has  been  created  due 
to  the  importance  of  this  phase  of 
education  and  the  growth  of  the  work. 

An  independent  division  is  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  preparing  and  publish- 
ing educational  statistics.  Statisticians 
travel  in  the  field,  making  the  figures 
more  complete  and  recent. 

All     division     chiefs     and  leading 

specialists  are  being  brought  together 

for   conferences  through  the  commis- 
sioner's office. 


THEN 

(1923) 

The  bureau  was  operating  as  a  unit 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
independently. 

Research  into  secondary  education 
and  rural  education  was  being  con- 
ducted separately  by  different  agencies 
in  the  country. 

Physical  education  aitd  school  hygi- 
ene were  being  handled  by  a  small 
section  in  the  bureau. 

The  statistical  work  of  the  bureau 
was  being  done  in  conjunction  with 
another  unit  of  the  bureau  and  all 
statistics  were  gathered  by  question- 
naire. 

Lack  of  cooperation  existed  between 
chiefs  of  the  different  divisions  and 
sections. 


A  Three  Years'  Review:  1923-1926 


THEN 

(1923) 

No  organization  existed  in  the  bureau 
for  the  study  of  adult  education. 


The  Educational  Directory  was  being 
issued  annually  at  a  cost  of  $4,000. 


The  bureau  was  found  to  be  operat- 
ing with  surplus  employees. 

The  bureau's  activities  in  Alaska 
were  under  the  supervision  of  a  super- 
intendent of  education. 

Seventy-five  schools  were  being  main- 
tained for  the  natives  with  133  teachers. 

Vocational  and  industrial  education 
had  not  been  provided  for  the  Alaskan 
natives  by  the  Government. 


Except  for  a  small  building  re- 
modeled for  use  as  a  hospital  with 
only  six  beds,  the  entire  interior  of 
Alaska  was  without  hospital  faciUties 
for  the  relief  of  the  natives. 


No  effort  was  made  to  afford  dental 
treatment  to  the  natives.  Not  a  single 
dentist  was  employed  by  the  bureau  in 
Alaska. 

The  Alaska  division  of  the  bureau 
had  its  own  office  with  a  force  of  em- 
ployees for  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
disbursements,  and  other  activities. 
A  similar  office  was  also  being  main- 
tained by  the  Alaska  Railroad,  which  is 
also  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Boxer,  a  ship  operated  by  the 
bureau  for  the  transportation  of  sup- 
plies to  native  schools  and  hospitals  in 
Alaska,  was  being  allowed  to  he  idle 
during  the  winter  months. 

i  Purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
for  67  native  schools  in  Alaska  totaled 
$100,330. 


NOW 
(1926) 

Under  authority  of  Congress  a  spe- 
cialist in  adult  education  has  been  ap- 
pointed, whose  duties  comprise  prob- 
lems of  ilUteracy,  immigrant  education, 
home  education,  factory  education, 
and  prison  education. 

By  an  improvement  in  its  form  and 
by  a  partial  elimination  of  tabular  con- 
tents, the  cost  of  printing  this  directory 
has  been  reduced  to  $1,770.  The  an- 
nual saving  is  $2,230. 

Through  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
not  filling  vacated  positions,  whenever 
feasible,  an  annual  saving  of  $10,000 
has  been  effected. 

Following  a  complete  reorganization, 
these  functions  are  under  the  control  of 
a  chief  of  the  Alaska  division  with  head- 
quarters at  Seattle. 

Eighty-six  schools  are  being  operated 
in  Alaska  with  a  force  of  144  teachers. 
A  vocational  and  industrial  school 
system  is  established  in  Alaska.  Three 
schools  are  in  operation.  Expenditures 
totaUng  $95,000  are  made  for  vocational 
school  buildings,  including  a  $20,OUU 
industrial  school  at  Eklutina  near 
Anchorage,  at  Kanakanak  in  south- 
western Alaska,  and  a  $20,000  indus- 
trial school  at  White  Mountain  m 
northwestern  Alaska  near  Nome. 

Medical  aid  and  treatment  is  being 
ffiven  the  natives  of  this  section  of 
Alaska  by  a  shallow-draft  motor  boat, 
which  has  been  equipped  as  a  hospital 
and  clinic.  This  boat  with  a  physican 
and  attendants  plys  the  Yukon  Basin 
and  its  tributaries,  stopping  at  the 
native  settlements  along  its  route. 

Dental  service  is  rendered  to  native 
villages  in  southern  and  western 
Alaska  by  the  employment  of  itinerant 
dentists  by  the  bureau. 

The  two  offices  have  been  consoli- 
dated. Purchasing  and  disbursing 
acencies  of  the  bureau  and  the  railroad 
have  also  been  merged.  Savings  in 
personnel,  rent,  light,  heat,  storage,  and 
other  incidentals  amount  to  5)9, 4UU 
annually. 


The  Boxer  is  being  used  jointly  by 
the  bureau  and  the  railroad.  In  the 
winter  season  the  ship  makes  regular 
trips  transporting  freight  and  equip- 
ment for  the  Alaska  Railroad  The 
saving  in  freight  charges  is  $1,200 
annually. 

Purchase  of  these  same  supplies  and 
equipment  were  reduced  to  |63,01^  in 
1926.     The  saving  was  $t37,dlo. 


I 
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GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY 

ESTABLISHED   1879 


SAMPLING  OIL  SHALE 


Makes  topographic  and  geologic  maps  of  the  United  States, 

Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

Prepares  and   distributes  reports  on    nnetallic   ores,    coal, 

petroleum,  and  other  useful  mineral  deposits. 

Studies    the    surface    and    underground    water    resources 

of  the  Nation,  and  their  wisest  use. 

Classifies  the  public  land  as  to — 

(a)  Lands  available  for  water  power,  irrigated  and 
dry  farm  lands,  and  for  enlarged  and  stock  raising 
homesteads. 

(b)  Lands  valuable  for  coal,  oil,  phosphate,  and  vari- 
ous other  minerals. 

Supervises  the  mining  operations  on  leased  Government 
land. 

ANNUAL  STATISTICS 

Topographic  surveys,  28,000  square  miles. 

Maps  distributed,  770,000. 

Books  distributed,  227,000. 

Receipts  from  sale  of  maps,  $47,000. 

Land  classification  reports,  15,000. 

Employees,  843. 

Congressional  appropriations,  $2,050,240. 
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Geological  Survey 

WISE  AND  ECONOMIC  USE  of  the  country's  natural 
resources  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  To  effect  this  object  a  continuous 
appraisal  of  them  is  essential.  Up  to  1879  no  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  existed  for  performing  this  function.  In  that  year  the 
Geological  Survey  was  established.  For  the  first  time  the  Nation 
undertook  the  Nation-wide  task  of  obtaining  accurate  data  and 
information  regarding  its  natural  resources. 

One  of  the  first  steps  necessary  was  to  provide  reliable  knowledge 
regarding  the  topography  and  geology  of  the  entire  country.  For 
many  years  this  bureau  has  been  working  on  the  preparation  of  a 
master  map  of  the  United  States.  This  map  is  being  published  m 
sections  as  surveys  are  completed  of  various  areas  showing  the 
contours  of  the  land  surface,  the  location  of  streams,  roads,  com- 
munities, and  other  features.  Through  the  use  of  these  sections 
engineers  are  able  to  make  preliminary  plans  for  roads,  dams,  and 
other  works  without  even  inspecting  the  sites.  The  master  map  is 
now  about  half  completed,  over  1,280,000  square  miles  of  the  country 
having  been  already  topographically  surveyed. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Geological  Survey  has  conducted 
extensive  investigations  into  the  mineral  and  water  resources  of  the 
country.  This  information  has  proved  of  inestimable  value  m  their 
development.  Examinations  have  resulted  in  the  knowledge  of  vast 
areas  underlain  with  workable  beds  of  coal  of  varying  thickness  from 
4  to  50  feet.  According  to  a  systematic  valuation  by  the  bureau 
3,500,000,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  contained  in  these  beds  scattered 

throughout  the  United  States.  •  j  i 

Measurement  of  the  flow  of  streams  covering  long  periods  exp  o- 
rations  for  underground  water,  and  studies  of  the  quality  of  water 
have  provided  authoritative  knowledge  for  their  utilization.  As  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  the  Geological  Survey  many  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  the  avoidance  of  waste  in  the  development  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resources.  The  public  estate  particularly  has  been 
protected  and  promotion  of  the  best  use  of  the  pubhc  do"^^^"  f  ««*^d- 
During  the  past  three  years  this  character  of  the  bureau  s  work 
has  been  accentuated.  With  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  the  Geological  Survey  assumed 
supervision  over  the  field  operations  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  other  mineral 
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leasing  on  public  and  Indian  lands.  To  fulfill  these  duties,  a  con- 
servation branch  was  organized  in  the  department  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bureau.  This 
technical  service  was  established  to  safeguard  the  Government's 
interests  and  employ  the  national  resources  along  the  most  economic 

and  sound  lines. 

Another  accomplishment  was  the  reorganization  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  survey.  Under  the  direction  of  its  director  a  survey 
of  the  administrative  functions  being  performed  by  the  various 
divisions  and  sections  of  the  bureau  was  made  with  a  special  endeavor 
to  reduce  its  overhead.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  accom- 
plishments brought  about  in  the  last  three  years: 


A  Three  Years'  Review:  W23-1926 


THEN 
(1923) 

A  division  of  the  Geological  Survey 
was  being  maintained  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  public  lands,  and  other 
related  work  was  conducted  in  other 
units  of  the  department. 

Administrative  authority  in  connec- 
tion with  the  details  of  oil  and  gas 
leasing  and  its  supervision  was  central- 
ized in  the  department  at  Washington. 


Mining  operations  on  the  public 
lands  were  conducted  with  too  little  re- 
gard for  the  best  use  of  these  resources. 

Complicated  methods  resulting  in 
duplication  of  records  were  practiced 
in  the  office  work  of  the  division  of 
engraving  and  printing. 


The  division  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical equipment  and  the  section  of 
field  property  were  operating  as  sep- 
arate units. 


In  the  section  of  correspondence  and 
records  there  was  duplicated  effort  and 
labor. 

In  the  division  of  distribution  un- 
necessary and  unessential  records  were 


NOW 

(1926) 

The  conservation  branch  unites  all 
technical  phases  of  public  land  admin- 
istration, effecting  better  coordination 
and   more   economical   administration. 

Three  new  field  divisions  have  been 
established  in  the  West  under  district 
supervisors  with  full  authority  to 
represent  the  department  in  this  work, 
thus  avoiding  delay  and  unnecessary 
expenses. 

Engineers  of  the  Geological  Survey 
are  inspecting  these  mining  operations 
and  cooperating  with  the  private 
operators  in  avoiding  waste. 

As  a  result  of  the  readjustment  card 
records  have  supplanted  ledgers,  forms 
have  been  reduced  and  simpUfied, 
weekly  time  cards  are  used  in  place  of 
daily  time  sheets,  and  other  improve- 
ments effected.  The  saving  amounted 
to  $5,000  annually,  the  services  of  three 
employees  having  been  dispensed  with. 
Six  other  positions  in  the  division, 
involving  annual  salaries  of  almost 
$6,000,  were  abolished. 

These  two  units  have  been  con- 
solidated into  a  new  division  of  field 
equipment.  Changes  in  the  methods 
of  handUng  requisitions,  vouchers,  and 
other  records  have  brought  increased 
efficiency  and  a  reduction  of  two 
positions  involving  more  than  $3,000 
annually. 

A  reorganization  of  this  unit  has 
resulted  in  a  better  coordination  of  its 
work,  three  employees  being  eliminated, 
at  an  annual  saving  of  over  $3,600. 

The  manner  of  handling  this  work 
has  been  modified  and  facilitated  with 


THEN 
(1923) 

kept  in  connection  with  the  distri- 
bution of  maps  and  other  publica- 
tions. 

The  metihods  and  procedures  used 
in  the  section  of  accounts  did  not 
conform  to  the  standardized  system 
being  introduced  in  the  Government 
service. 

A  policy  of  filling  most  positions  as 
soon  as  they  were  vacated  was  followed. 


Employees  in  the  Washington  head- 
quarters of  the  Geological  Survey 
numbered  619  in  February,  1925. 


NOW 

(1926) 

a  reduction  of  the  number  of  employees 
from  21  to  16,  and  a  saving  of  over 
$8,000  a  year. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Comptroller 
General  the  standard  General  Account- 
ing Office  system,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, has  been  installed. 

By  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  not 
filling  vacancies,  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  the  services  of  23  employees 
were  discontinued  in  1925,  with  a 
saving  of  $41,500,  and  22  in  1926,  with 
a  saving  of  $48,840,  making  a  total 
annual  saving  of  $90,340. 

There  are  527  employees  in  the 
Washington  headquarters,  a  decrease 
of  92. 
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NATIONAL  PARK   SERVICE 

ESTABLISHED    1916 


CRATER   LAKE 


Conserves  the  natural  beauties  and  unique  characteristics 
of  the  National  Parks  and  Monunnents  under  its  control 
and  promotes  their  use  for  the  health  and  pleasure  of  the 
people. 

Protects  and  restores  ruins  of  ancient  civilizations  in 
America  and  cooperates  with  scientific  and  historical 
societies  in  their  exploration. 

Protects  the  flora  and  fauna  and  guards  the  park  forests 
from  fires. 

Establishes  public  camp  grounds  with  adequate  sanitary 
facilities. 

ANNUAL  STATISTICS 

National  parks,  19. 

National  nnonunrjents,  32. 

Ennployees,  425. 

Visitors  to  parks,  1,760,512. 

Visitors  to  monunnents,  347,572. 

Receipts,  $670,920. 

Congressional  appropriations,  $3,283,409. 
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National  Parks 

THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  possess  an  irreplaceable  heritage  in 
their  national  parks.  They  are  superuniversities  in  which 
nature  is  the  supreme  teacher.  Protected  from  private  and 
commercial  exploitation  by  Federal  statute,  they  are  the  only  remain- 
ing areas  of  large  and  scenic  extent  in  continental  United  States 
untouched  and  unmarred  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Realization  of  the  value  of  the  national  parks,  which  contain 
natural  wonders  unsurpassed  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
seems  to  have  just  come  to  our  people.  A  decade  or  more  ago  the 
influx  of  visitors  into  them  was  comparatively  small.  Now  so  many 
tourists  are  pouring  into  them  as  to  tax  the  resources  of  the  National 
Park  Service  to  provide  proper  accommodations. 

Originally  the  national  parks  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  vacational  and  recreational  opportunities  to  the  public. 
But  it  soon  developed  as  the  travel  to  them  increased  to  such  tre- 
mendous degrees  that  the  visitors  were  not  satisfied  merely  to  observe 
the  magnificent  scenery  and  view  the  wonders  of  nature. 

An  extension  of  the  national-park  policy  has  become  necessary 
to  meet  this  exigency.  Educational  development  of  the  national 
parks  is  now  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  Park  Service. 
An  educational  branch  has  been  organized  in  the  bureau.  Private 
individuals  knd  universities  are  cooperating  in  providing  instruction. 
In  several  of  the  parks,  through  donations,  museums  have  been  erected 
in  which  scientific  specimens  have  been  collected  for  exhibit.  Field 
trips  headed  by  nature  guides  and  camp-fire  lectures  on  natural 
history  are  being  conducted  for  the  visitors  in  many  of  the  parks. 
University  extension  courses  in  botany,  geology,  zoology,  and  other 
sciences  are  also  being  established  for  the  benefit  of  college  students. 
The  Government's  new  policy  provides  for  the  extension  of  facilities 
throughout  the  national-park  system  to  effect  the  greatest  possible 
utilization  of  these  natural  institutions  of  learning. 

The  advent  of  the  automobile  and  the  improvement  of  the  high- 
way have  made  the  national  parks  more  accessible.  Motor  travel 
in  number  far  surpasses  transportation  by  rail.  Three  years  ago  it 
was  found  that  the  existing  roads  within  the  borders  of  the  parks 
were  inadequately  constructed  to  stand  the  increasing  travel  oyer 
them.  The  base  of  most  of  the  park  highways,  having  been  origi- 
nally built  for  horse-drawn  traffic,  was  insufficient  to  stand    the 
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continuous  strain  of  modern  automobile  traffic.  Heavy  mainte- 
nance resulted.  In  many  instances  the  roads  were  too  narrow  for 
safe  driving.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Congress  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $7,500,000  to  im- 
prove the  highways  in  the  national  parks.  A  three-year  road-building 
program  was  adopted.  Annual  allocation  of  the  funds  for  improve- 
ments are  being  made  to  the  various  parks,  and  the  work  is  being 

rapidly  prosecuted. 

Of  special  interest  in  the  national-park  movement  was  the  recent 
authorization  by  Congress  providing  for  the  establishment  of  three 
new  national  parks  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  national  parks  are  located  west  of  the 
Mississippi  far  distant  from  the  center  of  population.  Congested 
metropolitan  communities  of  the  East  were  without  such  available 
park  facilities  within  close  proximity.  Through  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  several  available  sites  were  selected  as  appropriate 
for  the  creation  of  national  parks.  They  included  the  Shenandoah 
area  in  Virginia  and  the  Great  Smokies  area  in  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  The  Mammoth  Cave  area  in  Kentucky  was  added  by 
Congress.  Under  a  new  law  just  enacted  by  Congress  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  accept  title  to  these  areas  as  national 
parks  when  organizations  now  working  to  acquire  the  lands  are  pre- 
pared to  donate  them  to  the  United  States.  A  certain  minimum 
acreage  that  must  also  be  secured  and  accepted  before  the  park  in 
each  case  is  established  is  specified  by  the  law. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  the  only  bureau  of  the  department 
which  has  not  been  reorganized  during  the  past  three  years.  A 
survey  of  its  business  operations  is  now  being  conducted  to  see  that 
public  service  is  being  rendered  at  a  reasonable  cost.  New  methods 
of  administration  are  expected  to  be  installed  and  a  readjustment  of 
operations  in  the  various  parks  put  into  effect.  The  following  is  a 
review  of  conditions  existing  in  the  parks  at  the  present  time  as 
compared  with  three  years  ago: 


I 


A  Three  Years'  Review:  Um  1926 


THEN 
(1923) 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  totaled  1,493,712. 

The  annual  revenue  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  parks  and  monuments 
amounted  to  $513,706. 

Some  of  the  parks  were  without 
public  automobile  camps,  while  the 
camp  facilities  in  others  were  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory. 


NOW 

(1926) 

The  number  of  visitors  have  in- 
creased to  2,108,084,  a  gain  of  614,372, 
or  over  42  per  cent. 

The  annual  revenue  has  been  in- 
creased to  $818,530,  showing  a  gain  of 
$304,824,  or  over  59  per  cent. 

Free  automobile  camps  have  been 
established  and  enlarged  in  all  the 
major  parks.  Sanitary  accessories, 
laundry  facilities,  water,  firewood, 
including  grocery  and  delicatessen 
stores,  have  been  provided. 


THEN 

(1923) 

Automobile  entrance  fees  for  use  of 
the  roads  in  the  different  parks  were  in 
need  of  revision. 

Readjustment  of  the  boundaries  of 
national  parks  was  not  being  success- 
fully negotiated. 


Verification  and  auditing  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  public  utilities  in  the 
parks  was  being  performed  by  an 
auditor  appointed  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

The  Park  Service  was  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  building  up  a 
separate  engineering  organization  of  its 
own  to  handle  the  $7,500,000  road-con- 
struction program  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 


Different  accounting  systems  were 
being  used  throughout  the  bureau  and 
in  the  different  parks  of  the  service. 

Unsatisfactory  methods  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  computation  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  were  in  practice. 


NOW 

(1926) 

Reductions  of  more  than  one-half  in 
these  fees  have  been  made  at  seven  of 
the  larger  parks. 

Through  the  establishment  of  a 
special  coordinating  committee  or- 
ganized by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Recreation  plans  for  the  advanta- 
geous adjustment  of  park  and  forest 
boundaries  is  being  worked  out.  Two 
adjustments  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee have  already  been  enacted  into  law 
by  Congress. 

This  work  is  being  handled  by  the 
inspection  service  of  the  department  by 
auditors  who  audit  and  check  the  park 
accounts  regularly. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
requested  to  take  over  this  engineering 
work  through  its  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  This  bureau  is  already  or- 
ganized for  handling  all  engineering 
details  connected  with  the  $7,500,000 
highway  construction  in  the  parks  at  a 
large  saving. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  in- 
stalled uniform  accounting  in  the 
Washington  headquarters  and  other 
branches  at  the  special  request  of  the 
department. 

Modern  bookkeeping  machines  that 
automatically  compute  balance  and 
total  are  being  used  with  a  saving  of 
time  and  labor.  A  cost  report  and 
cost  control  has  also  been  inaugurated, 
while  cash  registers  have  been  provided 
in  many  of  the  parks. 
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THE    ALASKA    RAILROAD 


COMPLETED    1923 


BARTLETT  GLACIER  AT   MILE  49 


Develops  a  new  territory,  fosters  tourist  travel,  promotes 
cooperation  betv\/een  merchants,  miners,  and  farmers,  by 
connecting  the  mining  districts  and  agricultural  lands  of 
the  interior  with  outside  markets. 

Transports  passengers,  freight,  express,  and  mail  to  interior 
points  at  a  saving  in  time  and  costs. 

ANNUAL    STATISTICS 

Miles  of  railroad,  including  branch  lines,  543. 
Revenue,  $1,067,511.87. 
Employees  (average),  980. 
Congressional  appropriation,  $1,700,000. 
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The  Alaska  Railroad 


THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD  is  the  only  railroad  owned  and 
operated  by  the  United  States  Government.  It  is  not  a 
financial  success.  Construction  on  the  road  was  begun  in 
1915  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The 
road  starts  at  Seward,  a  seaport  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  penetrates 
470  miles  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Territory,  its  northmost  terminal 
being  at  Fairbanks  on  the  Tanana  River.  Near  this  point  connection 
is  made  with  river  traffic  on  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  Rivers,  with 
the  result  that  transportation  facilities  are  provided  for  the  entire 

interior  of  the  Territory. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  was  completed  in  1923  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,000. 
In  this  year  the  late  President  Harding  visited  Alaska  and  drove  a 
golden  spike,  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  road.  It  soon  de- 
veloped, however,  that  the  road  was  not  accomplishing  the  purpose 
for  which  it  had  been  buUt.  Although  trains  were  operatedL  over 
each  part  of  the  line  as  soon  as  the  rails  were  laid,  the  expected  rush 
of  settlers  to  homestead  lands  along  its  right  of  way  did  not  occur 
In  fact  the  population  of  Alaska  has  decreased  since  construction  of 

the  railroad  commenced.  .         ,         i 

Development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Temtory  has  also 
failed  to  materialize.     It  was  claimed  that  with  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  new  mines  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  would  be  opened  and 
flourish,  resulting  in  heavy  shipments  of  ore  and  precious  metals 
Instead  mineral  production  of  the  Territory  has  actually  declmed 
almost  one-half  in  the  last  10  years.     Other  difficulties  developed 
with  the  completion  of  the  road.     It  was  found  that  the  roadbed, 
hurriedly  built  on  freezmg  and  thawing  soil,  was  most  expensive  to 
maintain.     A   number  of  its  structures   over   shiftmg   and   rapid 
streams   were   temporary   wooden    trestles  subject   to   destructive 
washouts  and  climatic  changes,  involving  a  heavy  annual  dram  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  maintenance-of-way  expenses,     passen- 
ger and  freight  traffic  was  far  below  what  had  been  anticipated. 

A  reappraisement  of  the  entire  physical  condition  of  the  railroad 
and  the  commercial  possibilities  contributory  to  financial  operation 
was  necessary.  This  was  made  two  years  ago.  ^  An  experienced 
railroad  operator  was  loaned  the  Govemment  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  this  purpose.  Business  pnncip  es  were  promptly 
applied  to  every  branch  of  the  railroad.  Operations  were  reduced  to 
conform  with  the  traffic  being  handled.     Subsequently  this  railroad 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

expert  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Alaska  Railroad.     A 
comparison  of  conditions  existing  three  years  ago  and  at  present 

follows : 

THEN  NOW 

(1923)  (1926) 


The  affairs  of  the  railroad  were  being 
supervised  through  long  distance  ad- 
ministration from   Washington. 

The  railroad  was  organized  and  op- 
erated as  a  branch  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

No  complete  survey  of  the  roadway, 
track,  and  other  structures  on  the  right 
of  way  to  ascertain  necessary  replace- 
ments had  been  made. 

Passenger  trains  were  being  operated 
on  a  regular  schedule  along  the  entire 
line. 

Three  freight  trains  were  operated 
in  each  direction  weekly  regardless  of 
whether  the  traffic  justified  it. 

An  expensive  dining-car  service  was 
being  maintained  on  all  passenger 
trains. 

Modern  sleeping-car  accommodations 
were  provided  at  a  heavy  cost  of  opera- 
tion. 


An  uptown  traffic  office  was  being 
maintained  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  at  a  cost 
of  $5,000  annually. 

The  railroad's  dock  at  Anchorage 
was  being  operated  throughout  the 
season  for  all  classes  of  freight. 

No  passenger  bureau  had  been  estab- 
lished for  handling  general  work  con- 
nected with  the  road's  passenger  travel. 


No  provision  had  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  hours  of  duty  or  service 
of  employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 


The    annual    pay-roll    expenditure 
amounted  to  $3,106,741. 

The  deficit  in  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures totaled  $1,800,846. 


The  general  manager,  located  at  the 
railroad's  headquarters  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  has  supreme  authority  over  the 
railroad's  affairs. 

As  a»result  of  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion the  railroad  is  being  managed  in 
the  same  manner  as  privately  owned 
railroads  in  the  States. 

Following  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion of  every  detail  of  the  property,  a 
six-year  program  has  been  prepared 
covering  expenditures  necessary  to 
place  the  railroad  on  a  first-class  basis. 

Trains  exclusively  for  passenger 
service  have  been  reduced.  Mixed 
trains  are  being  run,  hauling  freight  as 
well  as  passengers. 

Freight  trains  are  run  on  the  rail- 
road only  when  there  is  sufficient  ton- 
nage to  justify  the  cost  of  operating 
them. 

This  service  has  been  discontinued, 
the  trains  stopping  at  wayside  points 
for  meals. 

Sleeping-car  service  has  been  elim- 
inated, with  a  large  saving.  Through 
passenger  trains  are  lying  over  all 
night  at  Curry,  where  the  railroad  main- 
tains a  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers. 

This  office  has  been  abandoned,  its 
work  being  transferred  to  the  pur- 
chasing agent,  also  stationed  in  Seattle. 

Operation  of  the  Anchorage  Dock 
has  been  stopped  except  for  outbound 
shipments  of  coal,  with  a  reduction  in 
the  railroad's  operating  costs. 

A  passenger  bureau  has  been  organ- 
ized charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
arranging  itineraries,  conducting  tours, 
and  handling  all  passenger-service 
functions. 

The  Federal  hours  of  service,  prohib- 
iting engineers,  firemen,  telegraphers, 
and  other  railroad  employees  from 
working  over  16  hours  in  a  single  day 
lias  been  applied  to  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road. 

The  pay-roll  expenditure  is  $1,914,- 
548  for  the  year,  a  reduction  of  $1,192,- 
193. 

This  deficit  has  been  reduced  to 
$1,169,202,  a  decrease  of  $631,644. 


TERRITORIES 


A  LARGE  PINEAPPLE  PLANTATION   IN   HAWAII 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directly  represents  the  terri- 
tories in  the  official  family  of  the  President. 

ALASKA.— Ceded  by  Russia  in  1867;  civil  government 
established  in  1884.  Administration  of  public  land  laws; 
education  of  natives  and  care  of  insane;  supervision  of 
Federal  appropriations  for  government  of;  pendmg  legisla- 
tion in  Congress;  administration  of  Alaska  Railroad,  etc. 

Population  approximately,  55,000. 
Area,  590,884  square  miles. 

HAWAII.  Annexed  to  the  United  States  in  1898;  Terri- 
torial government  established  in  1900. 

General  supervision  of  affairs  including  lands,  bond  issues, 
legislation  pending  in  Congress;  supervision  of  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  appropriations  for  government  m.  etc. 

Population  approximately,  323,645. 
Area,  6,406  square  miles. 
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FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL 


ESTABLISHED    1862 


FURNISHES  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  TREATMENT 
FOR  THE  COLOR.ED  RACE— 

1.  Indigent  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  Indigent  residents  of  the  several  States. 

3.  Ennergency  cases. 

4.  Regular  pay  patients. 

ANNUAL  STATISTICS 

Patients  cared  for,  indoor  4,431. 
Patients  cared  for,  outdoor  19,262. 
Surgical  operations,  2,030. 
Ennployees,  100  Including  70  pupil  nurses. 
Congressional  appropriations,  $202,950. 


SAINT    ELIZABETHS    HOSPITAL 

ESTABLISHED  1852 


AIRPLANE  VIEW  OF  HOSPITAL  AND  GROUNDS 


1  Provides  humane,  scientific  care,  and  curative  treatnnent 
'  for  the  insane  of  the  Army,  Navy,  District  of  Columbia, 

and  Veterans  of  the  World  War,  also  occupational  train- 
ing for  various  patients  in  the  Hospital. 

2  Conducts  a  training  school  for  nurses,  who  are  educated 
in  handling,  caring  for,  and  nursing  the  mentally  sick. 

ANNUAL  STATISTICS 

Patients  treated,  4,233  daily  average. 
Ennployees,  1,285. 

Total  cost  of  nnaintenance,  $3,000,000. 
Congressional  appropriations,  $1,500,000. 
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HOWARD    UNIVERSITY 

ESTABLISHED   1867 


MAIN   BUILDING 


The  higher  education  of  the  colored  youth  of  the   Nation 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  medicine,  law,  and  religion. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICS 

Schools,  7. 

Students,  2,155. 

Graduates,  307. 

Value  of  property,  $3,122,625. 

Employees,  295. 

Expenditures,  $697,232, 
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Addressed  Particularly  to  Senators 
January  15th,  1927. 
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The  Indian  Defense  Associations  have 
a  united  national  program.  They  are  gov- 
erned locallv  by  autonomous  boards  of 
directors.  They  invite  members  within  their 
respective  areas. 

Indian  Defense  Association  of  Central  and 
Northern    California. 

Indian   Defense  Association  of   Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

^^i^V}r   J^efense    Association    of    Southern 
California. 

Indian    Defense    Association    of    Pasadena. 

Indian   pefense   and    Development  Associa- 
tion  of  Milwaukee. 

Indian    Defense    Association    of    Oshkosh. 
Wisconsin. 

Branches  of 
The  American    Indian    Defense  Associaton, 

Inc. 

Haven   Emerson,    M.    D.,   President. 

XT     -^^i"  ,  Collier,    Executive    Secretary, 
New   York  address,   office    of  Jay  B.    Nash 
New  York  University,  Washington  Square! 
Washington  address,  214   Munsey  Building. 


Why  This  Indian  Bureau 

Fighting 
Against  Investigation? 

The  indictment  and  the  defense  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  the  Indian  Affairs  system  have  been 
spread  in  the  Congressional  Record  to  the  extent 
ot  thirty-four  pages  or  about  seventy  thousand 
words,  during  January,  1927  For  convenience, 
tne  dates  and  pages  are  given: 

The  Indictment 

January     6th,  pages  1 185-1207 

The  Defense 

January  loth,  pages  1354-1355 
January  loth,  pages  137 1- 1374 
January  nth,  pages  1426- 1433 

Those  demanding  a  complete  overhauling  of  In- 
dian Affairs — and  demanding  immediately  an  inves- 
tigation by  Congress — could  rest  their  position  on 
these  documents  alone,  vi^ere  it  necessary.  Yet  Con- 
gressman Frear  by  no  means  exhausted  his  sub- 
ject— indeed,  whole  groups  of  interesting  and  fun- 
damental charges  were  necessarily  omitted  from  his 
extended  indictment,  which  was  made  in  reply  to 
earlier  speeches  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  which  culminated  in  a  demand 
for  a  congressional  investigation  of  the  Bureau. 

The  defense  of  the  Indian  Bureau  system  con- 
tained in  the  pages  above  noted,  was  in  the  first 
instance  drafted  by  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau; and  it  was  placed  in  the  Record  with  addi- 
tional commentary  by  the  Hon.  Scott  Leavitt, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  who  incidentally  renewed  a  type  of  asper- 
sion false  in  letter  and  in  innuendo  and  heretofore 
proved  false  in  the  Record,  against  the  Indian  De- 
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fensc  Associations.  Representative  Louis  H.  Cram- 
ton,  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, assisted  Mr.  Leavitt,  as  did  Representative 
Charles  E.  Carter  of  Oklahoma. 

While  the  indictment  necessarily  is  not  exhaus- 
tive, the  rejoinder  may  be  considered  to  be  as  ex- 
haustive and  adequate  as  the  Bureau  and  its  friends 
in  the  House  could  make  it. 

Supplementing  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Frear,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  the  American  Indian  Defense 
Association  had  no  direct  part,  may  be  mentioned 
a  very  long  article  published  in  The  Survey 
Graphic  of  January,  entitled:  "Are  We  Making 
Red  Slaves,"  written  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Indian  Defense  Associations.  That  article 
was  submitted  in  manuscript  to  Secretary  Work, 
Commissioner  Burke  and  Assistant  Commissioner 
Meritt,  with  a  view  to  publishing  their  replies  in 
full  in  The  Survey  simultaneously  with  the  article. 
They  attempted  no  reply. 

What  follows  is  not  a  re-statement  of  the 
charges,  nor  an  analysis  of  the  attempted  defense. 
Every  person  feeling  a  sense  of  responsibility  to- 
ward American  Indians  is  urged  to  read  the  in- 
dictment and  the  defense  . 

The  indictment  ranges  from  charges  of  specific 
malfeasance  and  cruelty  and  neglect,  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  Congressman  Frear  holds  to  be  a  sys- 
tem, in  effect,  of  peonage  or  enslavement  in  which 
225,000  American  Indians  are  held  by  the  Bureau 
with  and  without  authority  of  law. 

It  will  be  found  first  that  the  replies  are  based 
in  part  on  misquotations  from  Congressman  Frear — 
misquotations  previously  attempted,  and  now  re- 
peated although  they  had  been  fully  corrected  by 
Mr.  Frear  in  his  previously  published  speeches 
above  referred  to. 

It  will  then  be  found  that  the  replies  isolate  a 
few  relatively  inconsequential  details  from  out  of 
the  inclusive,  systematic  indictment  made  by  Mr. 
Frear,  and  try  to  prove  these  details  to  be  false  or 
falsely  interpreted.  A  reference  from  the  replies 
to  the  full  statement  of  these  details  contained  in 
the  indictment  by  Mr.  Frear,  will  show  that  in  no 
single  case  is  Mr.  Frear's  accuracy  of  statement 
challenged  through  the  production  of  evidence,  ex- 


cept in  one  case  of  alleged  tyrannical  imprisonment 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  in  Montana,  where  a  cir- 
cumstantial affidavit  presented  by  Mr.  Frear  is  con- 
tradicted (inconclusively)  through  another  affidavit 
presented  by  the  defense. 

Such  outstanding  charges  as  the  following,  made 
or  quoted  in  extenso  in  Mr.  Frear*s  new  speeches, 
are  in  effect  ignored  in  the  reply  by  the  defense 
which  consumed  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  for 
two  days,  just  as  they  are  ignored  in  other  at- 
tempts at  reply  not  here  referred  to. 

1.  That  the  Indians  are  now  denied  due  pro- 
cess of  law  as  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  Indian  Bureau  through  open  act  and  pub- 
lic speech  has  placed  itself  on  record  against  ex- 
tending due  process  of  law  to  them,  this  denial 
including : 

a.  Denial  of  the  right  to  court  review  on 
questions  of  their  mental  competency; 

b.  Denial  of  the  right  to  court  review  be- 
fore their  wills   (testaments)   are  nullified; 

c.  Denial  of  the  right  to  make  contracts, 
guaranteed  by  property,  including  contracts 
with  attorneys;  and  in  the  case  of  Indian 
tribes,  denial  of  the  right  to  make  any  con- 
tracts whatsoever  save  with  Indian  Bureau 
approval. 

2.  That  this  denial  of  constitutional  rights  is 
not  theoretical  but  active ;  is  the  basis  for  a  destruc- 
tive exploitation  of  the  Indians'  property;  and 
amounts  to  a  systematic  persecution  directed  against 
the  Red  race,  our  nation's  wards. 

3.  That  the  Indian  death  rate  within  the  regis- 
tration area  is  steadily  and  rapidly  rising  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  census,  having  risen  48  per  cent 

between  1921  and  1924,  and  being  now  at  least 
twice  the  white  death  rate. 

4.  That  the  Indian  Bureau  continues  its  sup- 
pression of  documents,  properly  public,  of  first  im- 
portance, including  the  American  Red  Cross  re- 
port on  Indian  Health  and  Indian  Bureau  Medical 
Service,  made  at  a  cost  of  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars contributed  to  the  Red  Cross  by  citizens. 


5.  That  through  Indian  Bureau  initiative  in 
most  cases,  and  with  its  consent  in  all  cases,  a 
reimbursable  debt  exceeding  twenty  million  dollars 
has  been  piled  against  the  Indian  tribes;  the  ex- 
penditure providing  for  such  an  item,  among  many 
like  it,  as  the  building  of  a  costly,  beautiful  bridge, 
with  decorative  lighting  globes,  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  Arizona  desert,  the  entire  cost  of  this  bridge 
being  charged  against  the  admittedly  poor  and  dis- 
tressed, if  not  starving,  Pima  Indians. 

6.  That  while  publishing  to  the  world  statistics 
which  claim  enormous  and,  in  fact,  impossible  in- 
creases in  the  wealth  of  the  Indians,  the  Bureau 
actually  is  consuming  the  principal  of  the  Indian 
estate,  chiefly  by  the  method  of  favoring  white 
concessionaires  but  secondarily  through  using  more 
than  two  million  dollars  a  year  of  Indian  money 
for  the  support  of  the  Indian  Bureau  itself;  such 
procedure  being  carried  out  without  reference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  tribes  and  individuals  concerned 
and  usually  without  their  consent  or  even  knowl- 
edge. That  while  the  Bureau  conducts  its  propa- 
ganda, visitors  on  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
reservations  find  the  Indians  dwelling  in  hovels, 
clad  in  the  rags  of  the  very  poor,  suffering  from 
shocking  conditions  of  preventable  and  curable  dis- 
ease, and  dying  at  rates  which  would  be  sensational 
in  any  non-Indian  community. 

The  above-stated  charges  are  selected  from 
among  the  many  which,  in  the  Indian  Bureau's 
reply  to  Congressman  Frear  and  in  the  replies  of 
the  Bureau  spokesmen  on  the  floor,  are  totally 
ignored  or  else  disposed  of  through  irrelevant  as- 
sertion or  rhetorical  gesture.  Noisy  as  is  the  Bu- 
reau's self-defense  and  defense  through  its  spokes- 
men, it  actually  proves,  in  relation  to  the  more 
serious  charges,  to  be  a  defense  by  silence.  The 
noise  is  intended  to  cover  the  fact  of  damning 
silence  in  the  face  of  terrible  accusations. 

What  is  Mr.  Frear  demanding  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians? 

Various  bills  have  been  introduced  by  him  and 
by  other  friends  of  the  Indian  in  Congress,  but  at 
this  time  he  is  not  stressing  the  importance  of  these 
particular  measures.  He  is  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  a  non-partisan  committee  to  be  named  by 
Congress  itself ;  he  is  asking  that  such  a  committee 
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shall  hear  his  indictment  and  sift  his  charges,  and 
shall  hear  all  other  parties,  and  shall  report  its 
findings  and  its  judgment,  with  regard  both  to 
abuses  which  may  call  for  correction  and  permanent 
plans  to  upbuild  the  Indians  and  emancipate  them. 
It  is  this  demand  for  an  investigation  by  Congress 
which  the  Bureau  and  its  spokesmen  in  the  House 
are  especially — and  in  the  case  of  the  Bureau, 
openly — fighting  against. 

Is  it  conceivable,  in  view  of  the  record  here  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  accessible  to  all,  that  such  an 
investigation  by  Congress  can  be  averted? 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  American  to 
demand  this  investigation  and  to  demand  it  imme- 
diately? 

Had  the  Indian  Bureau  and  its  congressional 
spokesmen  made  even  a  prima  facie  case  in  defense 
against  the  indictment ;  had  they  met  asserted  facts 
with  specific  denials,  however  supported:  in  such  a 
case  there  might  still  be  a  possibility  of  confusion 
in  some  cautious  minds.  But  the  solemn  and  terri- 
ble indictment,  made  by  Mr.  Frear,  and  replied  to 
with  omissions  and  with  villification  and  unre- 
sponsive assertions  and  only  negligibly  in  any  other 
way,  although  months  were  spent  in  preparing  the 
reply — such  an  indictment  places  a  challenge  and 
a  duty  on  every  American. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  useful  investigation  of  Indian 
Affairs,  it  must  proceed  from  the  Senate  end  of 
the  Capitol  under  existing  conditions. 

John  Collier, 

Executive  Secretary, 

The  American  Indian  Defense  Association,  Inc. 
Washington  Office,  214  Munsey  Building. 

Phone  Main  2847. 
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The  Indian  Defense  Associations  have 
a  united  national  program.  They  are  gov- 
erned locally  by  autonomous  boards  of 
directors.  They  invite  members  within  their 
respective  areas. 

Indian  Defense  Association  of  Central  and 
Northern   California. 

Indian   Defense  Association  of   Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Indian    Defense    Association    of    Southern 
California. 

Indian    Defense    Association    of    Pasadena. 

Indian   Defense   and   Development   Associa- 
tion of   Milwaukee. 

Indian    Defense    Association    of    Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

Branches  of 
The  American    Indian    Defense  Associaton, 

Inc. 

Haven   Emerson,    M.    D.,   President. 
John    Collier,    Executive    Secretary, 
New   York  address,   office   of  Jay  B.   Nash, 
New  York  University,  Washington  Square. 

Washington  address,  214  Munsey  Building. 
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American  Indian  Defense  Association,    Inc 
i^tlf-M-iinsey^Bldg^^^Washington^^^M 


January  2gth,    I927 


DESTRUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  LIFE 

DR.   HAVEN  IMERSON  OF  C0LTJM3IA  UNIVERSITY   STATES  THAT  THE  INDIAN 
DEATH  RATE  HAS  RISEN  Ug  PER  CENT  IN  POUR  YEARS.      THAT  THE 
UNITED   STATES  CENSUS  DISPROVES  THE  INDIAN  BUREAU'S  CLAIMS. 


Charging  that   the  death  rate  of  American  Indians  has  in- 
creased Us  per  cent  in  four  years  and  that   "the  extermination  of  whole 
great  tribes  is  proceeding  swiftly  or  slowly",  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Health  Administration  at  Columbia  University,   New 
York,    and  President  of  The  American  Indian  Defense  Association,  has 
written  to  various  members  of  the  Senate  urging  a  Congressional  in- 
vestigation. 

Dr.   Emerson  states  that  the  Federal  Census  tables  for  the 
registration  area  show  an  Indian  death  rate  of  17-5  P©^  1,000  in 
1921,    19.2  per  1,000  in  1922,   22.5  per  1,000  in  I923  and  25.9  per 
1,000  in  I92I+.     The  white  death  rate,  he   states,    is  about  12  per  1,000 
per  year. 

Dr.   Bnerson  states  in  his  letter  that  the  Eederal  Census 
proves  that  the  infant  death  rate  among  the  Indians   in  the  registra- 
tion area  is  I9O.7I  per  1,000  of  children  born.     Among  negroes  it  is 
llU.l  per  1,000  and  in  the  population  at  largo  in  the   registration 
area  it  is  lO.S.     The  Indian  deaths  from  tuberculosis,   he  states,   are 
23.2  per  cent  of  all  Indian  deaths,    nearly  twice  as  high  a  tuberculo- 
sis death  rate  as  is  found  among  negroes   ard  more  than  three  times 
the  tuberculosis  death  rate  in  the  population  at  large.      In  Wyoming, 
the  Indian  death  rate  in  the  last  censiis  year  was  86.1  per  1,000  of 
Indians,    or  seven  times  the  white  death  rate. 

Dr.  Emerson  charges  that  the  Indian  Bureau  has  concealed 
the  facts  by  omitting  the  publication  of  mortality  tables  since  1921, 
and  by  claiming  increases  in  population  which  are  iD[5)ossible  accord- 
ing to  the  birth  and  death  rates  shown  in  the  Federal  Census. 

Dr.  Emerson  states;     "The  publication  of  those  statistics 
affecting  any  population  except  Indians,   would  result  in  immediate 
action  by  State  Boards  of  Health.     No   sach  result  can  follow  for  In- 
dians because  the  jurisdiction  over  them  is  federal.    The  facts  have 
long  been  known  to  the  Indian  Bureau.      There  seems  to  be  no  hope  of 
adequate   remedy  save  through  aiction  by  Congress,  preceded  by  an  in- 
vestigation carried  out  by  Congress  it  cell.      The  chief  action  by  the 
Indian  Bureau  appears  to  be  a  propSt^anda  designed  to  allay  the  public 
mind  and  to  present  the  Bureau  as  a  s\ifficient  agency  working  among 
rapidly  improving  conditions". 

Dr.   Emerson  states  that  in  his  jiodgment  an  investigation 
by  Congress  would  prove   that  the  expenditure  on  Indian  medical  serv- 
ice and  health  is  excessively   insufficient  and  that   the  administration 
of   the  Indian  Health  Service  is   excessively  incompetent.      The   state- 
ment follows: 
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THE  DESTHUCTION  OF  INDIJOI  LIFE 

STATIMENT  BY  HAVEN  IMERSON,  M.D.  ,  PROFESSOR  OF 

PIBLIG  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION. 
COLIMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEff  YORK. 


While  a  very  active  propaganda  goes  out  from  official 
sources,    to  the  effect  that  the  Indian  death  rate  is  falling  and 
the  Indian  population  is  increasing,    the  United  States  census  re- 
veals an  opposite  condition,    extreme  enough  to  constitute  an  emer- 
gency.    The  Federal  census  tables  are  first  given. 

What  the  Federal  Census  Shows 

I  have  the  mortality  tables  "before  me,   showing  the  deaths 
per  thousand  of  Indians  within  the.  registration  area.     These  tables 
show  an  increase  of  US  per  cent  in  the  mortality  rate  among  the  In- 
dians in  the  four  years  ending  I92U,    the  last  year  for  Tbich  complete 
data  have  been  tabulated.     In  I921,   the  Indian  death  rate  per  1,000 
of  Indian  population  in  the  registration  area  was  17.5     In  1922  it 
was  19,2  per  1,000.     In  I923  it  was  22.5  per  1,000.     In  I92U  it  was 
25.9  per  1,000,   or  approximately  twice  the  white  death  rate.     The  ex- 
cess of  births  over  deaths  in  192^.  was  only  3  per  1,000.     The  v*iite 
death  rate  is  about  12  per  1,000  per  year. 

The  above  statistics  are  startlii^  enou^.     But  the  tables 
show  that  the  Indian  death  rate  per  1,000  in  I92U  was  3U.5  in  Mon- 
tana,  one  of  the  states  with  large  Indian  population,   and  whose  In- 
dians nearly  all  live  on  reservations  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.     In  North  Dakota  the  rate  was  33  per 
1,000.     In  Washington  it  was  3U.5  per  1,000.     And  in  Wyomng,   yfcose 
Indians  are  under  Indian  Bureau  jurisdiction,    the  192U  death  rate  was 
S6.1  per  1,000.     These  figures  presage  the  extermination  of  v\ftiole 
great  tribes,  proceeding  swiftly  or  slowly. 

I   should  explain  here  that  the  Census  Bureau  data  is  ob-  \ 

tained  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;    the  Census  Bureau  and  the         ■ 
Indian  Bureau  join  in  confirming  this  statement.     The  Indian  Bureau 
data  is  checked  by  the  Census  Bureau  against  the  death  and  birth  re- 
ports of   the  State  Boards  of  health,   duplicate  reporting  being  thus 
eliminated.      The  Indian  Bureau,    in  the  face  of  the  yearly  census  re- 
ports,   and  without  referring  to  them  or  challenging  them,   continues  to 
announce  a  steadily  falling  Indian  death  rate,    v*ien  the  contrary  is 
the  fact. 

Two  factors  in  the  Indian  death  rate  call  for  particular  no- 
tice.    One  is  the  infant  mortality  (deaths  under  one  year,   per  1,000 
living  births  within  the  year).      Such  deaths  in  the  population  at 
large,    in  the  birth  registration  area,   were  JO.S  per  1,000  of  births  in 
I92U.     Among  Negroes  they  were  llU.l.     Among  Indians  they  were  I9O.7. 

Negro  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  13.2  of  all  deaths  among 

Negroes;    the  Indian  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  23.2  of  all  deaths 

among  Indians.     Particular  tribal  and  regional  statistics  even  more 

serious  could  be  quoted  but  the  general  data  is  enough  to  reveal  the 
most  unfavorable  racial   situation. 
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Ithat  the  Indian  Bureau  Reports 

I  have  stated  that  the  Indian  Bureau  reports  a  falling  death 
rate  and  rising  population  totals  hut  without  attempting  to  explain  the 
census  figures.      Since  1921,    the  mortality  tables  have  been  omitted  i 

from  the  Indian  Commissioner's  annual  reports,   hence  the  means  of  ana-  \ 

lyzing  the  Bureau's  findings  are  not  at  hand.     But,   as  stated,    the 
Census  Bureau  obtains  its  reports  frcan  the  Indian  Bureau,   this  state- 
ment being  corroborated  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Indian  Bureau  alike. 

The  Indian  Bureau  reported  an  Indian  population  total  of 
312,702  in  I92U  (p. 36,   Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  I92U).     This  total 
increased  in  one  year  to  333.6?^  as  stated  in  the  1925  report  of  the  In-       1^ 
dial  Commissioner  (p.^W).      It  was  stated  to  have  increased  to  335.070  in 
1926  (p.UO).     But  if  the  Federal  census  is  accurate,    the  total  increase 
of  Indian  population  in  the  entire  country  can  not  exceed  1,000  per  year 
(the  Federal* census  would  indicate  a  short  decline  of  Indian  population 
in  some  states). 

Elsewhere  in  its  successive  annual  reports,    the  Indian  Bureau 
reports  a  different  set  of  Indian  population  totals,  with  no  explana- 
tion as  to  its  own  divergent  statistics.     The  total  reported  for  I926,   on 
page  52  of  the  Indian  Commissioner's  report,    is  3^9.876. 

Comment  on  the  Above  Statistics 

It  is  established  by  Federal  census  that  the  Indian  infant  mor- 
tality is  two  and  five-sevenths  times  greater  than  the  infant  mortality 
of  the  population  at  large,   and  that  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  in  com- 
parison to  all  deaths  is  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  indicated  by  Indian  Bureau  statistics  made  public  that 
21  per  cent  approximately  of  the  Indians,    at  least  in  the  ISouth-West  area, 
are  suffering  from  trachoma. 

These  facts,   taken  in  conjunction  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
death  rate,    compel  of  necessity  one  cf  two   conclusions.     Either  the  ex-        1 
penditure  on  Indian  nodical  sornce  and  health  is  excessively  insuffi-  | 

cient,   or  the  administration  of   the  Indian  Health  Service  is  excessively 
incompetent.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   a  disinterested  investigation  would 
prove  that  both  these  conclusions  are  substantially  correct. 

The  p-ublication  of  any  such  statistics  as  those  recited  here, 
affecting  any  population  in  the  United  States  of  America  other  than  In- 
dians,  would  result  in  im.aediate  action  by  State  Boards  of  Health.     No 
such  result  can  follow  in  the  case  of  Indians  because  the  jurisdiction 
over  their  persons  and  property  is  federal.     Hence  it  is  only  the  United 
States  Government,   which  can  act.     The  chief  action  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
appears  to  be  a  propaganda  action  designed  to  allay  the  public  ;nind  and 
to  present  the  Bureau  as  the  sufficient  agency  working  a:iong  rapidly 
iiaproving  conditions. 

The  facts  have  long  been  ki^own  to  the  Indian  Bureau;  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  no  hope  of  adequate  remedy  save  througli  action  by 
Congress,   preceded  by  an  investigation  carried  out  by  Congress  itself. 

Jaiiuary  27  th,   1927- 
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26  Jackson  Place 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

..     HEWS  ESIiEA-SE 
Tuesday,  Noveciber  9,  1926. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  HulDert  Work,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  Gli&rles  E.  3=iurke,  Cotnmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Institute  fcr  Crovemmsrxt  Besearch,  a  private  organization  at  Washington,  is 
to  rorJcfi  a  couprehcnsivo  gensral  survey  of  Indian  affairs.  The  survey  is  to 
embrs.ce  the  educa.tiOnal,  industrial,  social  and  medical  activities  maintained 
among  xhe  Indiar.s,  thsir  personal  and  civil  rights,  and  their  general  econ- 
omic conditions. 

Mr.  Williaca  F.  Willoughhy,  Director  of  the  Institute,  announces  th&,t  a 
staff  of  specialists  has  "been  organized  for  this  survey  undor  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Lewis  Meriam  of  the  Institute's  staff. 

The  other  memToers  of  tho  special  staff  will  ^e  Mrk  Henry  Roe  Cloud, 
president  of  the  American  Indian  Institute  of  {Tichita  Kansas;  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Dale,  head  of  the  department  of  history  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
hoifla;   Dr.  Herbert  H.  Edwards,  aedical  field  secretary  of  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis  Association;  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  Professor  of  Sociology  of  Juniata 
College,  Pennsylvania,  founder  and  organizer  of  the  Sociexy  of  American 
Indians;  Miss  M3.ry  Louise.  Mark,  professor  of  Social  Statistics  at  Cfcio  State 
Uhiversity,  Dr.  Will  Carson  By-an,   professor  of  Sdacation  at  Swarthaore  Col- 
lege, formerly  educational  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  specialist 
in  vocational  education  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  and  Dr. 
William  J.  Spillnrn,  a^iricultural  economist  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  staff  is  to  include  in  addition  a  lawyer  to  advise  on 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  IndiaJi  prohleiu. 

The  survey  is  expected  to  take  approximately  a  year.  The  staff  of 
specialists  will  visit  practically  all  the  larger  and  more  important  units 
in  the  Indian  Service.  ' 


SHALL  THE  POWER  TRUST  WHIP  THE  SENATE 
TKEOUGH  THE  imrT^lTT  DEFICIENCY  BILL? 


March  2,   192?. 


To   S'^nators: 

The  Senate  Appropriotions   Committer  has  knocked  out   the  Flathead  Power 
Amendment,   which   the  House  placed  in  the  second  Urgent  Deficiency  Bill, 

Undoubtedly  the  House  conferees  will  struggle  to  restore  this  amendment  in 
conference. 

Whether  or  not  they  succeed,  still  if  the  House  stands  firm,  as  it  will  do, 
the  Senate  will  be  confronted  with  the  risk  of  killing  the  whole  Urgent  Deficiency 
Bill  or  yielding  to  the  Administration  pressure  exerted  through  the  House  and  con- 
senting to  the  Flathead  outrage. 

• 

THE  LEES  TEREy  BRIDGE  "HIGHWAY  ROBBERY"  HAD  EXACTLY  THIS  HISTORY  LAST  YEAR 
AND  THE  SENATE  ENDED  BY   SURRENDERING. 

Therefore,   we  again  urge  your  attention,   and  we  make  the  following  charges: 

1*  WE  CHARGE  that  the  amendment,  proviso  2,  makes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior supreme  in  the  leasing  of  this  water  power  stated  by  the  chief  of  the  power 
classification  division,    Interior  Department,    to  he  2/6,000  horsepower. 

2.  WE  CHARGE  that  hy  this  proviso,    the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
usurp  from  the  Federal  Water  Power   Commission  the  control  over  this  property  worth 
not  less  than  thirty  million  dollars. 

3.  WE  CHARGE  that  the  Montana  Power  Company  has  already  entered  into  con- 
ference with  the  Department  of   the  Interior  and  has  made  its  proposition. 

k.  WE  CHARGE  that  this  proposed  amendment  was  sprung  after  said  conference 
"between  the  Montana  Power  Company  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

5.  WE  CHARGE   that  these  facts,   which  we  are  prepared  to  prove,  have  "been 
withheld  from  the   record  and  from  the  report  of   the  Budget  Director  endorsing  this 
amendment  as  Urgent  Deficiency  legislation. 

6.  ^.7E  CHARGE  that  following  this  action  between  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  Power  Tiur.t,    taking  place  prior  to  the  effort  to  jam  through  this  amendment 
displacing  the  Federal  Power  Commission  from  control,    the  pending  amendment  has 
been  further  made  vicious  by  proviso  3,   which  invites   the  support  of   the  people  of 
Montana  for  this  outrage  by  arranging  to  divide  the  Indian  earnings  with   the  white 
occupants  of   the  land  formerly  belonging  to   the   Indians. 

7.  IrJE  CHARGE  that  the  claim  of  urgency  for  any  legislation  whatever  affect- 
ing this  power-site  is  wholly  fictitious,    as  fully  proved  in  earlier  communications 


(Signed) 


American  Indian  Defense  Association,  Inc., 

JOHN  COLLIER,  Secretary. 

National  Council  of  American  Indians, 

GERTRUDE  BONITIN,  President. 


American  Indian  Defense  Association,   Inc., 

2lU  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D,   C. ,  Tfib.   7,   1927 


TEEEE  IS  yo  EIYAL  TO  THE  IxTDTM  BUBSJttJ 

(From  Brief  for  the  Plaintiff,  Jackson  Bamett  Case,   District 
Court  of  the  United  States,   Southern  District  of  New  York,  De- 
cember,  1926.) 

"They  set  up  that  Bamett  and  his  estate  tvare  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,    that  the   Secretary's  action  in 
the  premises  is  conclusive,    and  that  none  of  the  acts  of  the  Secretary  can  he 
questioned  or  reviewed  hy  this  or  any  other  court.     This  contention  they  press 
even  to  the  point  of  contending  that  the  Secretary  was  the  sole  judge  of  Bamett' s 
mental  competency  and  that  his  mental  competency   'is  not  a  matter  that  is  the   sub- 
ject of  proof  nor  of  the  judgment  of  any  witness  or  any  court'   (see  Objection  at 
pp.    12,   13  of  Plaintiff's  Henryetta  Depositions),   and  that  no  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  can  he  examined  with  respect  to  the  transaction  (see  Ob- 
jection at  pp.   2-k  of  Plaintiff's  Washington  Depositions)." 

THE  INDIM  BUHEAU'S  ACCOU?IT  OF  ITSELF.      ADDBESSED  TO  THE 
AMERICM  PUBLIC.      FROM  IJffilO  HELEASS  ITO.TOt  OE  THE  UNITED 

STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE  COianSSIOH 

"The  Indian  Service  is  unique  among  the   Govemment  organizations.     There  is 
nothing  else  like  it  in  this  country.     It  has  been  called  a  government  within  a 
government 

"The  Indian  Bureau  is  the   great  social   service  organization  of   the  United 
States  Govemment.      It  is  one  of   the  largest  educational  institutions  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  conibination  probate  court,    trust  company,   agricultural  and  live   stock  cor- 
poration,  mining  company,   oil  concern,    timber  organization,   public  health  service, 
irrigation  promoter,   public  roads  commission,   developer  of  natural  resources,  pur- 
chasing agent,   town  builder,   municipal  court,  police  department,   board  of  county 
conimissioners,   orphan  asylum,    relief  and  aid  society,  philanthropic  association, 
bank  and  employment  agency.     And  this  list  of  the  manifold  activities  of  the  Indiri: 
Bureau  is  by  no  means  complete. 

"The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  stands  in  the  relation  of  father  to  the 
biggest  family  in  the  world,   for  he  has  direct,    almost  intimately  personal,    super- 
vision over  the  affairs  of  more  than  2U0,000  men,   women  and  children.     The   signing 
of  his  name  to  an  order  can  bring  happiness  or  unhappiness  to   thousands  of  Indian 
homes  in  a  single  day,   for  the  ramifications  of  his  office  reach  to  the  veiy  center 
of  the  family  circles  of  the  people  under  his  care". 
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It  is  submitted  that  the  above  entirely  accurate  statement 
describes  such  a  dictatorship  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 
Napoleon  at  one  moment  of  his  career,  and  Mussolini,  may 
theoretically  have  possessed,  or  may  now  possess,  equal  po- 
wer (  though  both  could  claim  that  the  power  had  been  given 
the^ii  through  forms  of  consent  by  the  govomcd  peoples). 
But  their  dictatorship  never  underwent  the  o:dia\3stivc,  in- 
escapable elaboration,  throu^  a  hundred  years  of  time, 
which  the  Indian  Bureau' s  dictatorship  has  undergone.  And 
their  dictatorship  was  sustained  by  their  appeal  to  the  . 
imaginations  of  their  people,  for  a  grandiose  moment  within 
a  course  of  s-jift  change.   It  was  an  incident  in  a  great 
effort  of  will  by  their  oooples;  the  Indian  Bureau  dictator- 
ship is  a  lifelong  crushing  of  tlic  will  of  a  race  -vhich  never 
consented  to  the  dictatorship. 


THEPJ:  is  NO  ANCIENT  OR  MODERN  RIVAL  TO  THE  INDIAN  BUREAU. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  PRESS 


RELEASE  FOR  AUGUST  17,    1933. 


ciJ 


The  sale  of  Indian  lands,  -under  the  Allotment  Law,  has  heen  ordered 
stopped  hy  ConimisGioner  Collier  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  with  the  approval 
of  Secretary  Ickes  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 

The  new  order,  addressed  to  all  Indian  Superintendents,  affects 
the  allotted  lands  of  Indians  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  cjo  f 
as  these  lands  are  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 

Commissioner  Collier  stated: 

"The  sale  of  Indian  home  lands,  -under  the  Allotment  Law,  has 
"been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  tri'oes  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Indian  lands  in  1887  totaled  133,000,000  acres. 
Today,  they  total  only  47,000,000  acres.  The  allotment  system  has 
continued  to  squander  the  Indian  lands,  and"  the  present  order  will 
acF  as  a  temporary  check  on  this  process  which,  if  it  continued, 
would  disinherit  all  hut  a  few  of  the  Indians.  There  are  7,000,000 
acres  or  irrigated  and  dry-farming  land,  helonging  to  the  heirs  of 
deceased  allottees.  Under  the  allotment  system  practically  all  of 
this  land  mast  he  sold,  usually  for  inadequate  prices,  and  the 
resultant  pittances  are  quickly  used  up.  The  Indians  then  hecome 
homeless  wanderers. 
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"The  new  order  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  allotment 
system,  hut  merely  gains  for  the  Indians  a  hreathing-spell.  The 
allotment  system  mast  he  revised  in  the  most  drastic  way  hy  act 
of  Congress,  if  the  Indian  lands  are  to  he  permanently  salvaged. 
Bills  will  he  introduced  in  Congress,  in  January,  to  this  end. 

"And  it  is  imperative  to  get  new  land  for  some,  at  least, 
of  the  hundred  thousand  Indians  already  made  homeless  by  the 
allotment  system.   If  emergency  funds  cannot  he  used  to  huy  this 
land,  Congress  mast  he  solicited  for  the  necessary  appropriations." 

The  order  reads  as  follows:    (see  attached  page) 
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Order  No.   420% 


Precluding  Farther 
Sales  of  Indian 
Allotments,    Issuance 
of  Fee  Patents,   etc. 
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UKITED  STATES 

DEPARTI/iSNT  OP  TH3  IIITERIOR 

Office  of   Indium  Affairs 

Washington 


Au^st  12,    1933. 


LETTER  TO  ALL   Il^IAlT  SUPERINTSia)ENTS: 


Dae  to  existing  economic  conditions  and  the  very  poor  market  for  Indian- 
owned  restricted  lands,  it  is  hereby  ordered  until  further  notice  that  no 
more  trust  or  restricted  Indio.n  lands,  allotted  or  inherited,  shall  he 
offered  for  sale,  nor  certificates  of  competency,  patents  in  fee,  or  re- 
moval of  restrictions  he  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office  for  approval,  ex- 
cept in  individual  cases  of  groat  distress  or  other  emerguncy  where  it 
appears  absolutely  necessary  that  a  restricted  Indian  tract  of  land  be 
offered  for  sale  for  relief  purposes*  This  order  Includes  any  sales  or 
applications  for  patents  in  fee  already  made  but  not  yet  submitted  by  you. 
Gifts  of  land  on  restricted  deed  forms  from  one  Indian  to  another  for  all 
or  a  partial  interest  ovmed  by  the  grantor,  or  sales  "between  Indians  for 
a  valuable  consideration  v/here  the  circumstances  justify  such  transfers, 
will  not  be  affected  by  this  order,  but  such  sales  or  gifts  should  be 
limited  to  cases  of  necessity  only.   The  foregoing  shall  apply  to  the 
Osages  and  the  Five  Tribes  Indians  insofar  as  the  sale  of  their  land  is 
subject  to  control  by  this  Department. 

Please  acknov/ledge  receipt  of  this  order* 


Approved:  August  14,  1933^ 
HAROLD  L..  ICKES, 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


JOHN  COLLIER, 


Commissi  oner ' 
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JLMERIOAH      INDIAN     DEFENSE     ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED 

*   *    *   * 


This   is  a  report. 
Please  preserve  for 
reference. 


Washington,    D.C., 
Jiine  9,    1926. 
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This  bulletin  sketches  the  recent  events  in  tnd  out  of 
Congress  and  tells  of  the  immediate  future.   It  is  a  mere  skel- 
eton of  a  report;  those  who  want  details  should  send  for  bulle- 
tins dealing  with  special  topics. 

Numerous  mimeographed  bulletins  and  Congressional  Record  re 
prints  give  the  record  quite  exhaustively. 

X.   taXS  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

.  It  has  been  the  most  fruitful  session  for  a  long  time. 


! 


^ 
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D,  A.,  Inc.  has  worked  intensively  at  Washington 
We  had  hooed  that  public  opinion  and  the  con- 


The  A.  I. 
since  January. 

gressional  mind  were  son.ewhat  readv  for  serious  Indian  welfare 
effort.   Four  years  of  research,  publicity,  organization  and 
legislative  enterprise  had  accomplished  much  -  we  could  not  be 
sure  how  much.   The  opportunity  proved  to  be  more  ripe  than  we 
had  anticipated;  in  taking  advantage  of  it,  the  Indians  and  their  . 
friends  have  been  helped  as  much  by  actions  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
as  by  the  merits  of  their  own  cause.  This  report  deals,  as  it  were, 
with  "high  lirhts"  only. 

STOPPING  REIMBURSIBLE  CONFISCATION 

Congress,  nearly  always  under  Indian  Bureau  leadership,  has 
loaded  the  Indians  with  reimbursible  debts  exceeding  tens  of 
millions.   Some  of  "chese  indebtednesses  represent  investment 
helpful  to  the  Indians;  some  represent  well-intentioned  but  waste- 
ful investments  of  loncv  past  times.   (In  1914,  Cor,f.Tes.s  through 
a  retro-active  ].aw  made  all  the  expenditures  on  reolc^mation,  ir- 
rigation and  drainage,  of  the  decades  gone  by,  which  had  been 
gratuitously  provided  by  Congress,  into  reimbursible  debts  against 
the  Indians,  a  mortgage  against  the  tribal  and  alloted  lands.) 
Many  of  the  e::psndituros  had  been  really  useless  to  the  Indians, 
being  designed  for  white  benefit. 

The  unjustified  '4100*000  reimbursible  charge  against  the 
Navajo  tribal  fund  for  the  Grand  Canyon  brid£;e  was  selected  by 
the  A.  I.  D.  A.^  Inc..  as  a  test  case  -  as  an  exam-ple  of  the  most 
vicious  type  of  misaporo;priation.    it  came  before  Congress  as  one 
item  in  the  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill  of  more  than 
.|425,000,000,  hence  the  rV-feat  of  this  particular  item  was  almost 
impossible;  but  a  nat ion-'/ide  protest  v/as  aroused  and  the  Senate 
and  House  debate  is  recognized  as  having  been  a  turning;  point  in 
this  phase  of  Indian  mat-cars.    In  the  face  of  universal  and  un- 
cortr-iverted  denunciation  by  leading  senators,  the  Indian  Bureau 
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clung  to  its  endorsement  of  this  "highway  robbery",  as  Senator 
Cameron  had  termed  it;  and  Co.nmissioner  Burke  as  late  as  April 
10th  made  an  elaborate  defense  of   it. 

The  principles   involved  were  two.      Should   Indian  funds  be  used 
or  mortgaged  for   the   exclusive  benefit  of. whites;    and  should  Indian 
funds  be  used  or  mortgaged  without  the   consent  of  and  ap:ainst  the 
protest  of  the   Indian©   in  question?      It  can  be   stated  confiden-^ly 
that  no  outrage  like   that   of   the  Col^ado  bridge   (Grand  Canyon j 
misappropriation  will  recur    in  succeeding  congresses.      Congression- 
al  opinion  has  crystalized  definitely  on  the  subject. 

» 

The  importance  is  very  great,  inasmuch  as  the  reimbursible 
system  was  gradually  developing  to  that  point  whera  the  equity  of 
tribes  and  individuals  in  the  Indian  lands  was  beinc  clouded  and 
would  have  been  ultimately  extinguished. 

At  this  point  the  future  of  the  reimbursible  struggle  should 
be  stated. 

Repeal  tlte  1914  ;>ct 

Indian  welfare  bodies  and  Indians  will  unite  in  asking  Congress 
to  repeal  the  retroactive  statute  of  1914  mentioned  above,  v/hich  is 
financially  disastrous  to  the  Indians,  and  morally  unjustifiable,  and 
which  would  probably  be  unconstitutional  if  any  lands  save  Indian 
lands  were  in  question. 

Remit  as  we  have  done  for  white  farmers 

Miscalculations,  engineering  and  economic,  have  necessitated 
action  by  Congress  remittin;^  the  reclamation  indebtedness  of  white 
far.ner£  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $20,000,000.    Swih  action  is  ex- 
actly as  much  justified  and  is  just  as  imperative  to  avert  bank- 
ruptcy, as  applied  to  the  Indian  reclamation  projects  since  1914. 
Not  only  equity  demands  that  the  Indians  receive  the  benefit  which 
the  whites  have  already  received;  elementary  business  requires  it. 
The  only  consideration  against  the  policy  would  be  one  which  held 
that  the  sch.-:me  of  reimbursible  loans  thrust^  upon  the  Indians  ie:  in 
truth  a  scheme  for  expropriating  them. 

Agricultural  credit  for  Indians 


I 
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„,...„,,  is  a  type  of  r e imbur s iloci e  loan  known  as  an  industrial 
reimbursiblo  loan,  which  is  a  grotesque  device  for  providing  rural 
credit  to  Indians,   Congress  votes 'money  and  this  is  used  for  the 
purchase  of  seed,  implements,  etc.,  which  are  then  sold  to  the  Indians 
on  credit,  without  interest,  the  Indians  repaying  the  government. 
The  amount  voted  annually  is  from  $150,000  to  |200,000, 


This  is  all  the  credit  accessible  to  the  restricted  Indians 
of  the  whole  country  (250,000  in  number)  for  their  agricultural  and 
stock  operations.   With  this  infinitesimal  rural  credit,  itself  not 
a  fiscal  credit  but  a  negli;able  provision  of  seed,  implements,  etc. 
stockmen  and  farmers  owning  100,000  square  miles  of  land  are  expect- 
ed to  carry  their  crops  and  stock  over  the  seasons  and  through  periods 
of  depression  -  to  do  this  in  competition  with  the  white  stockmen 
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and  farmers,  whose  credit  r^quir -^merits  are  hundrods  of  millions. 
The  whole  roimbursibl3  credit  for  all  Indians  would  not  carry  on 
section  of  the  Imperial  Valley  alone  (^qr^n  example)  across  a 
single  season. 

This  reimbursible  credit  scheme  could  only  have  been  imagin-^ 
by  such  a  bureau  of  govrrnmont  as  the  Indian  Bureau,  totally  un- 
influenced by  the  rural  life  and  economic  experience  of  th3  3  .st 
IOC  years.   It  should  be  done  away  witn  entirely;  and  Indians 
should  be  permitted  to  obtain  rural  lor.ns  through  mortgaging  their 
holdings,  through  forming  associations,  farm  loan  banks,  etc.,  and 
otherwise  as  white  farmers  aro  now  permitt^^d.   This  indispensable 
.reform  is  part  of  the  general  ne:d  of  Indian  affairs  reorganiza- 
tion. 

(See  various  mimeographed  bulletins  and  the  February  4th 
speech  of  Congressman  Frear,  reprinted,  sent  on  recuest. ) 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  FOR  INDIANS 


The 


1924  grant  of  oiti-senship  to  Indians  has  not  yet  im- 
proved their  statue  exc'^pt  in  the  one  item  that  they  cen  now 
vote.   (In  :;ow  Mexico  and,  practically  speaking,  Arizona,  they 
cannot  vote. ) 


As  frequently  pointed  out,  Indians  are  still  forbidden  due 
process  of  law  in  matters  affecting  their  nropert'/.   3ven  the 
subject  of  their  mental  competence  is  in  the  hand.^  of  their 
bureaucratic  master  with  no  court  r:^view. 
only  when  valid£.ted  by  the  Indian  3ur:au 
it  befor-:  or  after  thn  testator's  death, 
heirs  in  the  absence  of  "rittc^n  -.ville  is 
prero^^t^tiv?  with  no  court  r:view. 
the  case  of  vj^.l^^homa  Indirne,  New 


Their  '.vills  are  valid 
end  may  be  destroyed  by 

The  determination  of 
exclusively  a  Bureau 
(,So.n-^  exce^. tions  exist  in 
York  state  Indians,  and  Indians 


of  linde terminate  status  who  arc  neither  definitely  restricted  nor 
definitely  unrestricted,  lik?  portions  of  the  California  and  Nevada 
tribes  or  bands. ) 

Indian  Bill  of  Rights.   Indian  Bureau  says  "No". 
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In  order  to  test  the  attitude  and  power  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
in  the  above  matters,  bills  drcfted  in  consultation  with  the  A. 
I.  D.  h.  ,    Inc.  wnre  introduced  by  Senator  A'heeler  and  Representa- 
tive Frear.   These  bills  gave  to  the  Indi£.n  the  rit,ht  of  court 
review  before  he  could  be  pronounced  "incapable"  by  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  displaced  from  his  land  in  favor  of  wrhite  men;  again, 
before  the  Indian  Bureau  could  destroy  the  Indian's  written  will; 
again  before  the  Indian  Bureau  could  finally  determine  heirs;  and 
in  addition  the  bills  required  that  when  Indiix*  property  was  sold 
by  the  Bureau,  there  should  be  .  j   appraisal,  and  publication  of 
the  int-int  of  sale,  and  competitive  bidding  with  sale  to  the  high- 
est bidder. 


The  bills 
utilizinp:  all 


fl 


w 

the 


re  drawn  with  careful  conservatisr.:,   with  a  view   to 


existing  machinery  of 


the 


Indian  Burrcu  but  sub- 


jecting it  to  court  rovie'A-  as  cbove  indicc.ted  cJid  requiring  busi- 
ness procedure  in  the  ss-ls  of  Indian  Ic-ids.   The  wider  question 
of  the  "competency"  of  the  Indians,  including  their  right  to  demand 
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fee  patent  to  their  lends  through  proving  in  court  that  they  w?re 
mentally  competent,  was  intentionally  not  dealt  with  in  these  bills. 

The  Indian  Bureau  instantljijand  sweepingly  vetond  all  the  bills 
in  all  thoir  parts,  although  without  arguing  the  m3rits  of  the 
questions.   This  action,  as  was  understood  in  advcncn  sufficed 
to  control  the  decisions  of  tho  House  comiUittec  on  Indian  Affairs. 
Other  Indian  legislative  conflicts  held  the  center  of  the  stai"-! 
and  no  large  campaign  was  waged  for  thee?  measures.   A  hearing  was 
held  (House  Indian  Affairs)  on  Congressman  Frruir's  bill  giving 
court  review,  requiring  appraisal,  competitive  bidding,  etc.  in 
the  sale  of  Indian  l&nds,  etc.   At  this  hearing,  the  Indian  Com- 
missioner denounced  the  A.  I,  D.  A.  Inc.  and  others  at  great  length 
but  not  one  word  was  permitted  to  be  said  in  connection  with  that 
bill  which  was  the  official  justification  of  the  hearing,  just  as 
not  one  word  was  permitted  to  be  said  in  reply  to  Commissioner 
Burke's  aspersions  (further  details  belov;). 

Personal  civil  rights  crowded  out  this  :phase  of  Indian 
property  rights  for  the  pres-'-nt  session.   The  Indian  Bureau 
drafted  and  promoted  the  farous,  now  infamous,  H.  R.  7826,  and 
the  following  is  briefly  narrated. 

The  lawless  jailing  of  Indians 

Down  all  the  years,  to  and  including  the  present,  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  denied  process  of  law  to  Indians  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters.    Indeed,  the  statutes  spur  the  Bureau  on.   More  accurate- 
ly, the  absence  of  statutory.r-direction  permits  the  Bureau  to  go 
ahead  in  the  manner  of  oriental  pun jabs.   The  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  makes  the  regulations  which,  save  in  the  matter  of  eight 
crimes  named  by  federal  statute,  constitute  the  penrl  code  for 
Indian  life.   These  are  not  required  to  be  published  and  are  not 
published.   In  addition,  subordinates  of  the  Commissioner  have 
exerted  undue  and  practically  unrestrained  discretion  in  modify- 
ing or  expanding  this  anomalous  unpublished  and,  in  effect,  s(^cret 
penal  code. 

The  enforcement  of  this  code  is  in  tho  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioner oiiany  of  his  subordinates;  among  these  subordinates  be- 
ing the  notorious  4*10  8  month  "judges"  -  Indians  hired  end  fired 
by  the  local  Indian  Bureau  superintendent.   Assistant  Commissioner 
Meritt  naively  stated  to  the  House  appropriations  COairaittee  in  Jan- 
uary that  this  scheme  of  judges  made  the  Indians  feel  like  they 
were  enjoying  home  rule. 

No  code  of  procedure  binds  these  incomparable  judicial 
agencies.   None  of  the  elements  of  due  process  of  law  are  re- 
quir-^-d  or  provided.   The  Indian  tribal  custom  law  is  not  a  factor 
in  the  situation;  it  is  the  Ind-an  Bureau  regulation  laws  which 
provide  the  foundation  for  adjudications  which  in  the  main  are 
essentially  just  personal. 

The  condemned  Indian  may  appeal  to  the  administrative  officer 
higher  up,  but  there  is  no  stay  of  execution  and  no  bail.   Hence, 
were  an  appeal  practicably  it  would  be  futile.   Testimony  extending 
through  two  months  of  hearings  before  the  House  Indian  Affairs  Com- 


mittee  was  unanimous  that  apcecls  wero  not  taken,  as  of  course  they 
would  not  be  under  the  circumstances  here  outlined. 

Such  was  and  is  thn  situation.   The  citizenship  act  of  1924 
created  a  trouble  in  the  mind  of  the  Indicin  Bureau.   Possibly  these 
citizen  Indians  were  entitled  to  constitutional  rights.   In  that 
case,  perhaps  an  Indian  might  institute  suit  for  false  arrest  or 
imprisonmnent  or  even  kidnapping? 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  suit  Wc  s  threatened  in  New  Mexi.  j 
last  summer,  and  a  numb-r  of  incidents  crused  the  Bur<^eu  to  or rft 
a  bill,H.R.  7826,  which, if  constitutionally  upheld,  would  have 
clothed  tho  Bureau  with  congressional  authority  for  continuing  all 
the  practices  above  told. 

H.  R.  7826  is  not  analyzed,  heving  been  often  reported  on. 
Broadly,  it  legalized,  on  the  assumption  that  Congress  constitu- 
tionally could  legalize,  the  whole  body  of  atrocities  herein  de- 
scribed.  The  contest  over  this  measure  aroused  nation-wide  in- 
terest and  brought  nai:i on-wide  denunciation  rgainst  the  Indian 
Bureau.   The  disposition  of  the  House  Indian  Affeirs  Committee  to 
report  the  measure  though  with  euphemistic  amendments,  wes  pretty 
clearly  manifested  throughout  (the  bill  had  been  introduced  by 
Chairman  Scott  Leavitt  and  not  as  a  "by  request"  measure. ) 

At  the  end  of  prolonged  hearings,  H.R,  7826  was  am:!nded  but 
not  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  it  acceptable  otherwise  than  in  a 
literary  manner.   At  the  measure  stands  now,  the  Indian  Bureau 
still  would  deter:;.ine  judicial  procedure,  nor  does  the  measure  pro- 
hibit the  Indian  Bureau  from  using  the  tyrannical  povvers  which  al- 
ways have  been  used  and  are  being  used,  which  are  not  authorized 
by  any  particular  statute  and  are  not  outlawed  by  this  proposed 
statute.   The  bill  in  its  pr^s^nt  foriu  sh /^/s  an  intense  wish  to 
avert  public  indignation  while  maintaining  the  kind  of  situation 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  pirrtes,  exploiters  of  the  Belgian 
Congo,  or  a  legally  empowered  bureaucracy  of  hooded  gentlemen. 

A  day  in  court  for  Indians;  the  Bureau  says  "No". 

Meantime  Congressman  Frear  introduced  a  bill  which  had  been 
drawn  by  the  A.  I.  D.  A,  Inc.  in  cooperation  with  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  and  which  was  endorsed  by  the  organized  Indians,  the 
federated  women,  etc.    Thic  bill  went  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  one  hearing  was  held.   The  Indian  Bureau  opposed  it  on  the 
sole  publicly  stated  ground  that  to  give  the  Indians  due  process  of 
law  would  cost  money.   The  bill  applies  the  federal  and  state  laws 
to  Indians,  placing  jurisdiction  under  the  federal  courts  and  under 
Indian  law-enforcement  magistrates  nojued  by  and  responsible  to  these 
courts.    In  the  court*  s  discretion,  the  bill  provides  that  tribal 
custom  may  prevail  and  tribal  authority  be  exercised  to  maintain 
law  and  order.   (The  Leavitt  bill  outlaws  Indian  custom  marriage 
and  divorce  and  deprives  the  tribes  of  all  authority^,  and  power  in 
matters  of  conduct,  thus  reversing  the  Indian  policyfof  Congress  as 
that  policy  hcs  existed  for  a  century  and  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
fined by  the  courts,  although  the  Indian  Bureau  has  driven  roughshod 
over  the  congressional  policy.) 

The  Indian  Bureau  opposition  sufficed  to  prevent  action  on  the 
Frear  bill  in  the  House;  hence  action  in  the  Senate  was  useless. 
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At  this  point   thr  nature  of  Indian  Bxixeau  control  ov-^r  legisla- 
tion should  be  m.nntioned.        It   is  a  control  primarily  through  the 
House  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and  through  the  sub-co.nmittec  on 
Appropriations  of  th?  Appropriations  committee  having  to  do  with 
Interior  Department  appropr if.tions.        The  control   is  besod  on  log- 
rolling methods;    on  the  playing  of  the  local  interests  of  a  number 
of  congressmen  against  the   independent   efforts   of  any  one  congress- 
man, with  the  consequence  that  a  congress..ic.n  to  obtain  whet  he 
legitimately  seeks  for  his  Indians  or  whit-  constituents  must   Cocy 
the  Bureau  in  matters  affecting  the   Indians   in  all  other  conetitu- 
encies. 

The  Bureau  has  always  used  this  mf^thod  successfully,  but   its 
perfect  development  has  come   since  1914  during  the  regency  of  As- 
sistant commissioner  Edgar  F.    Meritt,   the  genial,    intelligent  and 
serviceable  master -manipulator   of  Congress  and  the  permanent  chief 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  bureaucracy. 

The   Indian  Bureau  further  persuades  congressmen  through  an   in- 
teresting propaganda  systeraiand  through  the  pressure  of  financial, 
denominational  and  other  special   interests  Whose  activity  is  part 
of  the  "system".        There   is  no  space  here  for   extending  the  descrip- 
tion. 


Preliminary  success 

What  success   is  indicated  by  the  above  record  of  apparent 
failures   in  the  matter  of  Indian  qivil  rights? 

1.  T^e  complete  blocking  of  the  Bureau's  bill,   H.   R.    7826. 

2.  The  fact  which  has  been  understood  from  the  begAnning, 
that  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  COaimittee  never  wouJ.d  report  such  a 
bill  and  that  the  Senate  would  instt.ntly  tear  tt  to  .fthrei^B  were   it 
reported. 

3.  The  fact  which  has  been  understood  frora  the  beginning, 
that  the  House,    if  H.   R,    7836  were  reported,  would  e im liar ly  tear 

the  measure  to  tatters. 

r 


of  public  opinion  indicating 
Indians  to  be  given  civil 


v ' 


4.  The  tremendous  expression 
that  the  Ameripj^y^  P|9«?P^o  exp'^ct  tine 
rights  and  are  going  to  deman<^  lt» 

5.  .Th€{  BplQn4l^  unity  of  the  Indians  themselves,  although 
under  great  pressure  from  the  Bureau,  their  owner.  In  opposing  the 
Bureau's  measure  and  exposing  It.   (See  the  April  23  speech  of 
Uongressman  Frear,  reprinted), 

6.  f^^   finally  and  moLt  Important,  the  Indian  Bureau  has 
been  "smoked  out".   It  has  been  forced  into  an  open  position  of 
denying  end  Renouncing  ^n(3  ?ptlvely  refusing  to  permit  the  grant 
of  elementary  ptyH  »?^4  human  rights  to  our  Indians. 

i'  Jn  Indian  affairs  U  la  only  a  question  of  being  able  to  join 
the  issues  simply  and  squarely.   The  outcome  is  pertain  when  this 
Is  accompli  sliced.   The  Issues  are  squarely  joined  In  the  whole  matter 
of  civil  liberty  of  Indians.   The  Indian  Bureau  says  they  shall  not 
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have  any  civil  liberty;   and  demands  that   its  unrestricted  oow-r  to 
gcy^rn  their  lives  by  unpublished  administrative  decree,   carried 
out  thr-mgh   irresponsible   subordinate  employees,    in  a  mtnn.^r   flatly 
against  the  Constitution,    shall  be  p-rpetuated  and  even  clothed  in 
®  M  ^QVQ  Congressional  authority. 


INDIAN  OIL  LEASING  AND  EXECUTIVE  RESERVATIONS 


Tr.rM.-n 
civ^ar- 


The  struggle  on  this  subject  has  been  the  outs-';and.i^- 
event  m  this  Congress,  and  the  victory  is  by  far  the  most 
cut  and  important  in  Indian  affairs  of  r^icny  years. 

The  background  is  exhaustively  cover rd  in  bullet ine  of  this 
Association  and  in  the  several  Frnar  speeches  (reprint.^d)  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  document  by  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  and  Mrs.  H  A  At- 
wood,  introduced  into  the  Congressional  Record  by  Senator' Wheeler 
and  reprinted.   Therefore,  the  measure  which  the  Bur.^au  endorsed 
Is  but  briefly  characterized,  as  follows: 

T  ^4  I*  gave  37ifo   of  the  oil  revenue  fro;.i  three-fifths  of  the 
Indiai)  land  in  the  entire  country  to  the  States,  with  an  inef- 
fectual proviso  that  the  moneylshould  be  used  for  Indian  welfare 


It  presumed  the  absolute 
ment  of  the  oil  and  the  earth 
the  absence  of  any  degree  of 
the  Indian  executive  reservat 
inevitably  pre -determining  a 
the  above  effect;  thus  prepar 
Indians  from  more  than  32,000 
with  the  executive,  i.F.  the 
Indians  trespassers  and  herd 
ver  sufficient  pressure  of  c 


ownership  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
out  of  which  it  came;  thus  presuming 
Indian  ownership;  thus  declaring  that 
ions  are  nothing  but  public  lands;  thus 
future  ruling  by  the  SuPrr^me  Court  to 
ing  the  way  for  an  expropriation  of  the 
,000  acres  of  coveted  land;  thus  leaving 
Indian  Bureau,  the  pov;er  to  declare 
them  off  their  land  like  cattle  when- 
ovetous  interests  was  brought  to  bear. 


The  Bureau  and  the  oil  lobby  were  confident 

Endorsing  this  measure.  Commissioner  Burke  stated  that  it  was  a 
compromise  which  he  was  forced  to  endorse  in  order  to  keep  faith. 

In  the  beginning,  the  entire  atmosphere  indicated  that  the 
passage  of  the  bill  was  ensured,  and  the  lobby  of  oil  interests 
ws^re  lOC^c  confident. 

A  frontal  attack  was  made  on  this  iLcaeiiro,  through  publicity, 
through  a  very  dramatic  Forum  meeting  in  Washington,  and  at  the 
.Jouse  and  Senate  hearings.   This  attack  was  not  made  in  a  rhetor i- 
eal  way  but  on  the  basis  of  facts,  analyses,  and  law,  and  nowhere 
-7as  a  disproof  of  any  of  the  charges  furnished.  Commissioner  Burke 
^details  below)  engaged  in  fulminations  but  not  in  a  relevant  retort. 

A  search  of  Congrosp  failed  to  discover  more  than  a  few  men 
either  m  the  House  or  Senate  who  w^re  demanding  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  should  "compro./-iso".   Evidently  the  "compromise"  to  achieve 
^!?  u  , Ix^  Albert  B.  Fall  had  attempted  by  administrative  order  and 
which  nttorney  General  Stone  had  defeated  through  his  rulinp-  was 
not  a  compromise  with  the  political  representatives  of  tho  pAocl- 
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The  roservatlons  urerc  walled  off 


i 


!i 


Back  on  the  reservations  there  was  luuch  oxcit^uiant,   but  all 
efforts  to  reachjthe  Navajo  tribal  council  tvnd  ask  wh£;t   it  really 
was  recommending  proved  futil-^-jthe  correspondence  promptly  arrived 
at   the  desk  of  COuiDissionc^r  Burke.        Sir^ilerly  the  Zuni   Indians      _ 
were  prevented  from  expressing  themselves,    copies  of  the  Congression' 
si  Record  containing  the  discussions  bein?^  taken  away  from  them  by 
Indian  Bur'^^au  police.        The  other  pueblos  acted  vigorously. 


But  this 


is 


what   came  about 


the  Hayden-Brattonpills   (i^ndoreed  by 
Caiiieron  and  Ropresent&tive  Fr^ar   in  tro- 
ths royalties  to  the  Indians  and  safe- 

^ ^  The  principles  contained  in  these  bills 

have  b eon   incorporated  in  the  bills  at  this  writing  pending  in  both 
Houses,  mentioned  below. 


I:uiiied lately  co\mtering 
the  Indian  Bureau),  Senator 
duced  bills  segregating  all 
guarding  the   Indian  title. 


Greatly  telescoping  the  narrative:      the  House  Indian  Affairs 
Cornniittcc  reported  th^^  Haydei  bill,   rectified  in  the  detail  of  the 
disposal  of  royalties,  but  made  worse   in  that  the  several  hundred 
invalid  Fall  order  applications  wer^  validated,   thus  depriving  the 
Indians  of  extensive  royalty  and  creating  the   implication  of  the 
absence  of  Indian  ownership  ov^r  the  executive  reservations.        Th^n 
the   Senate  O0:i:.nittee  reported  the  Cai-fleron  bill,    in  whose  drafting 
Senator  LaFollette  had  been  coordinately  active;    th^re  was  only  one 
dissenting  vote   in  the  Co.iimitt?e.        The  Ca.:-eron  bill  goes  beyond  the 
original  Fr  ear -Cameron  bills,   and   incor»:or£.tes  th"   substance  of 
two   supplementary  bills  introduced  by  Frear  and  Ca/xi-ron  designed 
to   safeguard  the   Indian  ownership   in  executive  reservations. 

Then  the  House   Indian  Affairs  Committee  renewed  its  consid- 
eration and,  with  an  almost  unanimous  vote, decided  to  change  the 
Hayden  bill  as  reported  by  itself,   conforming   it   in  all  essentials 
to  the  Cameron  bill  as  reported  in  the  Senate. 

Having  found  that  they  could  get  nothing  unless  they  took 
the  Cameron  and  the  amended' Hayden  bill,    the  oil   interests  have 
now  thrown  their   strength  behind  these  measures,  while  the   Indian 
Bureau  has  become  at   least  quiescent.        The  Senate  after  an  in- 
structive debate  passed  the 'cameron  bill, June  8.        The  House  will 
concur   if  a  vote  can  be  had. 

The   importance  of  the  victory 

The  abovo  narrative   suiijuarizes  not  only  a  groat  material 
victory  for   the   Indians  and  for   the  cause  of   justice,  but  a 
strategical  outcome  of  highest   significance.        The   Indian  Bureau 
system   is  a  con>lomeretion  of  br.'eaucratic   and  underlying  financial 
and  financial-political  interests.        The  largest  project  of  Albert 
B.    Fall  came  before  Congress   in  this  year,   1926,  with  the  unified 
support  of  th=*   "system"   as  thus  described;    it  was  combctted  by  the 
unified  friends  of  the  Indians  and  the   Indians;   end  in  a  prolonged 
.?nd  public  debate,   end  through  extended  hearings  ^n-'h  ^r e   every  techni- 
cal  issue  was  threshed  out,   the   Indian  Bureau  system  wss  completely 
defcat-^d.      Indian  affairs  history  contains  no  pr-^cedent  forthis. 


/, 


Anoth'-^r  feature  stends  out  as  of  historical  importance.   Through- 
out th?  debate  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Indians 
that  the  ultimate  power  probably  reeted  in  Congress  and  in  Congress 
alon*;  that  if  Congress  desired  to  expropriate  the  Indians  it 
probably  had  the  power. 

Congress  accepts  moral  responsibility 


Th^' 


action,  ^c  this  dcc:^,  by  Congress ,  v/hichis  a  recognition 
of  moral  right  as  b-.-^ing  fully  as  effective  as  legal  right,  is  not 
quite  unprecedented;  for  reference  rx^ust  here  be  made  to  the  New 
Mexico  Pueblo  Lands  Act  which  occasioned  a  prolonged  and  sensation- 
al conflict  beginning  in  192Zl. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  attempted  confiscation  of  Pueblo 
land  titles  was  begun  by  Secretary  Fall,  Co.amissioner  Burke  and 
Senator  Bursurn;  that  this  scheme  was  defeated  after  a  warlike  con- 
troversy, with  hearings  even  more  extended  than  those  recently  de- 
voted to  the  oil  bills.   Thereafter,  at  the  end  of  further  hear- 
ings. Congress  in  1924  adopted  the  Pueblo  Lands  Act,  which  incor- 
porates the  principles  which  had  been  enunciated  by  the  Pueblo 
Indians  themselves,  and  by  the  American  Indian  Defense  Association 
and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.    Reference  is  here 
intended  only  to  one  feature  of  the  Pueblo  Lands  Act.   The  Pueblo 
Indians  did  not  lose  their  land  through  a  violation  of  treaty  by 
the  United  States.   They  lost  it  through  the  negligence  of  the 
United  States  as  their  guardian.    In  other  words,  their  power  to 
recover  compensation  for  lost  land  from  the  Govern.ii'^nt ,  is  not 
assertable  under  the  terms  of  treaties*   Heretofore,  all  asser- 
tions by  the  Indians  of  thejright  of  compensation  for  lost  lands, 
etc.  have  depended  on  treaties;  but  three-fifths  of  the  Indian 
land  is  not  of  the  treaty  type. 

In  the  Pueblo  Lands  Act,  Congress  explicitly  .'.legislated  that 
loss  of  Pueblo  lands  by  the  Gov-^rnment  as  guardian,  if  demonstrable 


the 

in  the  courts,  should  become  the  basis  for  a  claim  for 
to  the  Indians,  and  this  claim,  if  sustained  by  facts, 
by  an  award  of  money  damages  ^^hich  would  be  a  judicial 
the  Govc?rnment,  exactly  on  a  paritjjwith  av^ards  made  by 
Claims  where  treaty  violations  are  demonstrated* 


compensation 
should  be  met 
finding  against 
the  C  urt   of 


ThT  far-reaching  prec'^dent  created  by  this  feature  of  the 
Pueblo  Lands  Act    is  realised  when  the  outcome  of  the   Indian  oil 
bill   struggle   is  contemplated;    for   the   essence  of  this  latter  victory^ 
as   in   the  Pueblo  Lands  Act;  is  a  recognition  by  Congress  of  the 
binding  character   of  an  obligation  essentially  moral,    and   its  trans- 
lation by  Congress   into  a  legal  right    in  the  Indians  and  a  legal 
obligation  upon  the  Gov-^-rnment. 


had 


If   th-^  Jr lends  of  the    India:  s  through   these  years   of  effort 
done  no  more   than  establish  this  decisive  principle    in   Indian 


affairs,      their  activity  would  have  been  worth  while. 

THE  INDIAN  BUREAU'S   ATTEMPTED   '^COME-BACK" 


I 


The  intensity  of  struggle  over  the  oil  bill  made  it  politically 
necessary  for  the  Indian  Bureau  to  attempt  to  meet  the  charges  which 
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had  been  formulated  against   it.        These  charges  hsd  been  made   in  cx- 
^r^^o  ^y  Congressman  Froar    in  a  sorios  of  epe^chot  on  the  floc^7>>v" 
the  A.    I.    D.    A.    Inc.;    and  in   th^ir  most   serious  p'.rts,   by^thc  IvidUn 
.Velfare  Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom^^n'p  Clubs.      The 
charges  had  been  accompanied  w.U.^.  nroof,    although  the  unus'-^d 
material  available  for  proof  far  exceeded  that  which  had  been  em- 
ployed. 

Cora.iiission.'^r  Burke  on  April  10  att^-upt-.d  the   "com^^-back" .      His 
speech  was  published  in  the  Congreesionsl  Record  f.nd  has  been  print- 
ed by  the  House   Indian  Affslrp  Committee   in  a  document   of  88  pages. 

For   information  about  Co^nmiesioner  Burke's   speech,    reference   is 
made  to  Mr.   Frear's  reply  of  April  23  and  to  the  reply  by  Dr.   Haven 
Emerson  and  Mrs.    Stella  M.    Atwood  of  May  26. 

The  dramatic  f inishing-off  of  Coinmissioner  Burke's  att;rxipted 
reply  was  made   impossible  through  the  refusal  by  the  House   Indian 
Affairs  Committee  to  p-r.nit  any  rebuttal.        It   is  anticipated  that 
Commissioner  Burk?;  and  his  critics  will  be  enabled  to  confront  one 
another  befor.-^  an   impartial   tribunal  of  Congress  and  und^r  oath, 
ere   the  approaching  short  session  of  Congress  has  ended. 

This  much  can  now  be   said*        The  Bureau  replied  to  more  than 
twenty  charges  of  v^ry  grave  charecter,   by  ignoring  all  exccot 
three  of  them  -   itnoring  them  absolutely;   by  buildins:  up  a  cloud 
of   invectives  concerning  the   three  which  were  dealt  with,  wherein 
ther--'   is  not   found  any  answer   to  the  charges.        The  charges  are 
not   even  controverted;    the  method  of  argiiment   is  that   of  proving 
that  one  fact  does  not  exist  by  asserting  that  another  unconnect-^d 
and  irrel?vant  fact     does  exist.        And  finally,   the  Bur-au,    for 
one   last  time,   undertook  the  defamation  of   its  critics,   but  again 
it  remained  completely  unspecific. 


i! 
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However,  those  who  receive  this  bulletin  will  have  received 
the  basic  documents,  and  further  char.c etherization  is  not  useful  h.=^re. 

But  a  word  concerning  the  Indian  Bureau's  propaganda  methods  may  be 
useful. 

Fictitious  announcements  of  improvement 

A  sample  is  the  announcement  broadcasted  this  spring,  of  a 
complete  reorganization  of  the  Indian  Bureau  medical  system.   That 
the  reorganization, under  actual  financial  conditions,  was  impos- 
sible; that  nothing  more  than  one  additional  survey,  following 
antecedent  health  surveys  into  oblivion,  was  really  programmed; 
that  the  Indian  Bureau  in  the  face  of  heartbreaking  disease  con- 
ditions and  shocking  disease  menaces  among  the  Indians,  had  actual- 
ly  asked  Congres_s_to  reduce  a  health  approoriation  totalling  only 
42?~ar  year  for  eachlndT&B:   th^  ja  facts  did  not  prevent  the  herald- 
ing from  coast  to  coast  of  the  great  news  of  a  reorganized,  regen- 
erated Indian  medical  service.   At  this  writing,  that  fictitious 
announcement  by  the  Indian  Bureau  has  blocked  the  attempt  to  secure 
from  philanthropic  sources  clinical  assistance  for  th^  sorely  dis- 
tressed Pueblo  of  Taos. 


Illl._f4fild  eervicei) 
A  curreivE  Ihstancve  is 


the  news-release  byjthe  Bureau,  to  th^ 


M 
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effect  that  an  entlroly  new  scheme  of  Indian  administration  has 
been  agreed  upon.    Investigation  disclosed  that  some  recoairnond:.- 
tions  had  been  made  by  Indian  Bureau  superintendents  end  Com- 
missioner Burke  had  expressed  his  sympathy.   Among  these  re- 
commendations was  the  following  as  an  examplet   that  the  children 
in  Indian  Bureau  boarding  schools  should  be  allo/zf^d  to  do  educa- 
tional work  three-fourths  of  the  day  and  drudge  v/ork^  such  as 
mopping  the  floors,  washing  dishes,  cook  in?:,  and  laundry  7;ork, 
only  one-fourth  of  the  day  (instead  of  half  of  each  day  as  at 
present).   Yet  no  incrcosed  appropriation  was  asked  or  obtained, 
to  provide  hired  substitutes  for  this  child  labor.   The  reform 
neither  exists  nor  is  contemplated,  but  the  United  States  has  been 
officially  told  that  it,  along  v/ith  a  general  and  equally  fic- 
titious reconstruction  scheme,  has  actually  been  adopted. 

This  Indian  Bureau  custom,  of  fabricating  any  news  requisite 
for  calming  the  public,  has  penetrated  to  the  moral  core  of  the 
Bureau's  activity;  it  has  come  to  take  the  place  of  any  striving 
for  results,  or  any  concern  about  the  Indians  as  living  beings. 
It  is  a  comparatively  recent  develooment  of  Indian  Bureau  methods, 
and  accompanies  the  systematic  concealing  of  facts  as  instanced  by 
the  suppression  of  important  documents  like  .the  Red  Cross  health 
report  on  Indians  and  the  invaluable  reportsjmede  from  the  field  by 
superintendents,  school  principles,  and  doctors  in  the  service. 
(See  Representative  Frear's  speech  April  23, reprinted. ) 

The  Bureau's  propaganda  of  injury 

Members  of  the  Indian  Defense  Associations  are  familiar  with 
the  activity  of  defaming  the  Indians  which  went  on,  beginning  in 
1923,  until  recently,  through  the  confidential  circulation  of 
pxsnographic  material,  uncorroborated  and  fantastic,  collected 
and  photostated  through  Indian  Bureau  initiativ 
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They  are  familiar  with  the  circulation  to  a  '^selected  list" 
of  the  defaming  attack  by  Mr.  "Pussyfoot"  Johnson,  in  which,  among 
other  things, it  was  charged  that  the  Indian  Defense  Executive  was^ 
promoting  drug  addiction  among  Indians,  and  the  Pueblo  villages 
were  described  as  Sodoms  cr.  Oomorrahs.   Thus  the  Indian  guardian 
looked  after  his  ward;  it  was  the  Bureau  which\circulated  Mr. 
"Pussyfoot"  Johnson's  libels. 

Readers  of  Commissioner  Burke's  defense  of  the  Bureau,  April 
10,  etc.  will  find  on  page  77  thereof  an  alleged  literal  quotation 
from  a  bulletin  of  the  American  Indian  Defense  Association  of 
March  1,  1926.    Examining  the  Quotation,  they  will  get  an  im- 
pression of  a  curiously  loose  and  ungrammatical  English,  and  will 
marvel  at  the  inaccuracy  of  a  bulletin  which  wholly  misdescribes 
paragraph  1  of  the  Bureau's  Indian  oil  bill,  even  stating  that 
this  paragraph  relates  to  sub j^-^^t- matter  withlwhich  it  does  not 
remotely  deal.  * 

Bewildered  by  this  quotation,  we  searched  our  files  and 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Burke.    Enough  to  say,  that  a  very  im- 
portant bulletin  on  the  Indian  oil  bill  was  in  fact  issued  March 
1;  that  Commissioner  Burke's  quotation,  by  whomever  given  him, is 
garbled  from  this,  with  the  inaccuracies  and  Illiteracies  above 


r 
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mentioned.      And   in  addition  Mr.    Burke's  quotation  carries   the   fig:ures 
"425"    in  place  of   "25",    inserted   into  a   spac^  on  a  lin^  v/hich,   be- 
cause of  a  typographical  error,   had  been  left  blank   on  the  mimeo- 
graph  stencil  from  which  the  bulletin  was  printed. 


By 
garblin 
ed  on  C 
jective 
ence  it 
it  is  m 
meaning 
tion. 


cr 


whom,  and  by  what  means,  oiqhow  innocently,  this  complicated 
of  a  widely  circulated  bulletin  was  achieved  and  perpetrat 
ommissioner  Burke,  we  do  not  kno'v.   But  this  passing  sub- 
dear  to  the  Bureau;  for  in  correspond- 
to  Mr.  Burk'?  that  the  error  as  he  gave 

^ __, _  the  oil  bill»8  text,  and  is  further 

l'=iss  in  the  light  of  the  context  of  the  bulletin  in  cues- 
But  there  has  been  no  correction. 


triumph  is  seemingly 
has  been  pointed  out 
eaningless  in  view  of 


Hence  we  are  led  to  cite  another  incident,  this  time  a  pic- 
turesque one. 

Soviet  Moscow  financing  the  Indians 

in  October,  1925,  the  papers  carried  a  news  release  attribut- 
ed to  the  Indian  Bureau.   This  release  stated  that  the  Pueblo 
Indians'  effort  at  p^lf^def c^nse  (at  self  help  before  the  Pueblo 
Lands  Board  and  the  protection  of  Pueblo  religion  from  Indian 
Bureau  interferences)  was  financed  by  Soviet  Moscow.   Anonymous 
Indians  had  been  examined,  said  the  news  release.   Anonymous 
investigators  had  obtained  unspecified  admissions  of  Soviet  Moscow 
money  from  these  anonymous  Indians.   Other  grotesoue  statements 
were  made,  and  this  news  release  appeared  with  headlines  covering 
the  whole  front  page  of  a  New  Mexico  daily. 

Then  on  November  30,  Commissioner  Burk^   ..  appeared  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and  said,  speaking  of  the" Pueblo 
activity:   "Ve  gave  out  a  news  release.   It  went  to  the  pres^f 
the  country  and  y?t  they  are  continuing." 

The  reporter  who  had  obtained  this  release  from  the  Indian 
Bureau  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe  stated  that  it  was  in  fact  of- 
ficial.  No  Bureau  news  release  except  the  Soviet  Moscow  libel 
had  appeared;  hence  the  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Defense  Associa- 
tion wrote  Commissioner  Burke,  asking  for  the  text  of  the  new©- r^^^ 
lease  of  which  Commissioner  Burke  had  been  thus  proud,  though  he 
had  lamented  its  ineffectiveness. 

Whereto  Commissioner  Burke  replied  that  in  testifying  before 
the  Appropriations  €onm:iittee  he  had  been  altogether  mistaken. 
There  had  been  no  news  release  at  all;  the  news  release  "Vtrhich 
we  gave  out,  and  it  went  to  the  press  of  the  country"  did  not 
exist,  never  had  existed. 

An  institution  which  uses  this  kind  of  propaganda  is,  of 
course,  tangled  in  its  own  net.   Its  capacity  for  adaptive  be- 
havior is  lost;  it  reels  like  a  drunken  person,  gnashes  its 
teeth  rather  than  employing  efficient  weapons,  and  inflicts  its 
bitterness  of  heart  on  the  Indians  who,  until  now,  have  been  in 
a  position  of  dependent  inferiors,  spiritually  as  well  as  physically 
owned  by  the  "system";  even  as  they  still  are  in  fact  and  in  law. 
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REPARATION  TO  THZ   INDIANS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


nii  ;^  i^u   ^"^  .^   matter.    it  involves  som-  measu 
n«oo  ^  ^^  surviving  20,000  Indians  of  California, 
less  wrongs  done  to  th?fli  and  thfsir  fath=»rf  und'-r  Uni 


carril^^out  ^n\^n®'^  to  havo  produced  fundsm-=ntal  results  has  br.:..^n 
carried  out  in  this  matter.    It  involves  som-  measure  of  rostUu- 

for  the  limit- 

o?  It     r     ?,Ll  t  California  end  necon.in  branches.      Thr>  assi.t?.nc-r 
vali^pM^^?     n    '^'^r:'''  °^  ^^'  SDitlieo-;su   inetitution  has  been   in- 
had  ?oior?«/iL?°^?^^'      V  J^^   ^^-"^^^^  ^-''''^  ^^d  th^  Budget  Director 
w«P  no?  o*J?  f^'^J'':^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^^^^    ^°  ti^^'t   enactment   at  this   session 
whfrh^^??  i""   E?^®2-        ^"^^^  ®  voluminous  printed  record  -'cs  mads, 
wnich  will  be  the  foundation  of  next  7;int^^r•s   effort  for  cali- 

Pnmr?^^?^-!.^'^^^^''^   (printed  hearings  of  the  House  Indian  Affairs 

PERMITTING  TH3  STATES  TO  HELP  THEIR   INDIANS 

The  Johnson-ST/ing  bill  from  California,   drafted  by  the  Indian 
Defense  i^ssociation  of  Central  and  Northern  California,    in  coop^-rs- 
tion  7/ith  the  Comnionwealth  Ciub  of  California,  was   introduced  Feb- 

k1!  fL:.!-,    A^  identical  me-sure  affecting  itfisconcin  was   introduced 
by  LaFollette  and  Cooper. 

After  two  months,   Int'^rior  Department  endorsement  was  obtained 
lor   these  bills.        After  another  *ev<-n  weeks,    the  Co-iiptroller  Gen- 
eral's  endorseuient  was  obtained.        It  can  be  stated  that   the  Indian 
Bureau  was  heartily  reluctant,   but   its   overt  action  was  necessarily 
controlled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Int-rior's   endorsement.' 

T.T.^-,T^!!^^^u"^^   ^  hearing  was  obtained  befr-  r   c^nat-   sub-committee 
i?K     irJn    "^  chairman.        This  r.-cord  h-arine;  will   shortly  bo  printed. 
The  bills  as  draft-d  by  the  California  workers  r-main  substantially 


Their   importance 
before  Congress   affect 
issue  befor'^  the  next 
law.        They  transfer   t 
mental  beginning  of  a 
education,   health,    boo 
all  the  federal  monies 
affect  the  status  or  c 
needful  distinction  bo 
wide  field  of  personal 
property  guardianship 


equals  that  of  any  measur-^s   that  have  come 
ing  Indiane.     Th-^y  will  be  a  main  Indian 
Congress  and  almost   certainly  will  become 
o  California  and  .Visconsin,    as  the  cxperi- 
gea >ral  policy,    the  control  over  Indian 
ial  w-^lfar^  and  all  personal  service,   and 

appurtenant  th'^r-to.        These  bills  do  not 
ontrol  of  Indian  property;    they  make  the 
tween  guardianship  over  prop<=»rty  and  the 

and  human  services.        The  reform  of  the 
is  left  to  other  bills. 


Usually  there  are  c 
neighbors  in  matters  of 
relief  of  destitution,  e 
and  white  interests  are 
the  states  the  money  for 
responsibility  for  them, 
appropriations  supplemen 
such  action  by  the  state 
and  California  bills. 


onflicts  between  the   Indians  and  their 
property.      But    in  health,    education,    the 
tc. ,   and  general  human  welfare,   the   Indian 
parall  ...        These  bills  will  pass  over   to 
this  latter  type  of  services,   and  full 
It   is  hoped  that   the  states  will  make 
ting  the   inadequate  federal  grants,   but 
s   is  not  made  a  condition   in  the  Wisconsin 
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TO.VAPD  THE  NEXT  CONGRESS 

o-F-p^.I?®  foregoing  recital  leaves  much  untold.  Hundreds  of  bills 
«nH  S^iKf>,^^^l'^^T?^?  introduced  at  the  session  now  terminating, 
and  probably  75  will  have  become  law.    such  is  the  record  of 

?I?JL??^^®^^;  ..^^®  difference  at  present  is  in  the  fact  that 
initiative  in  Indian  legislation  -  in  all  the  large  questions  - 
has  passed  from  the  Indian  Bureau,  which  has  been  a  syste.natic 
raisleader  of  Congress,  to  the  friends  of  the  Indians  in  and  out 
01  congress  and,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  Indians  themselvas. 
The  momentary  defeats  here  narrated  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
the^?ictSri^  Indian  Bureau  prestige,  quite  as  largely  as  have 

w>4  X.  P®  ^^^^  ^^'^   ^^^®  ^°^^  ^^  *^6  Senate  and  the  House  are  open- 
Si!!??  't^^?^®^!!!^!^^  ^^^  generously  disposed  toward  Indians.'  The 
senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  in  the  present  session  has  been 
consistently  independent  and  constructive  in  its  policies. 

The  Congressional  investigation  demanded  by  Representative 
Frear  (speech  of  March  4,  reprinted)  was  not  obtainable  in  this 
session,  partly  becaus?  of  the  Indian  Bureau's  still-dominating 
position  in  the  House  and  partly  because  neither  Senators  nor 
Representatives  were  willing  to  serve  on  an  investigating  com- 
mittee across  the  election  p-riod. ^   The  demand  for  an  investi- 
gation will  be  renewed  as  soon  as  CongTess  m^ets  in  December,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  b3li8ve  that  an  investigation  by  the 
senate,  through  a  committee  empowered  tdsubpoena  witnesses  and 
hear  testimony  under  osth,  will  be  promptly  obtained. 

The  investigation  will  make  possible  such  an  exposure  of  the 
existing  situation  as  will  startle  the  whole  American  public  .into 
lull  realization  of  th?  need  for  changes  going  to  the  root  of the 
Indian  system.  o   o  I     . 

Simultaneously  with  the  investigation,  and  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  investigation,  bills  dealing  constructively  with  the 
entire  Indian  situation  will  bs  introduced.   The  pr indoles  on 
which  these  bills  are  to  be  constructed,  are  indicated  in  the 
measures  introduced  already,  but  these  pr indoles  will  be  applied 
comprehensively  (reference  idmade  to  the  A.  I.  D.  A.  bulletin  of 
June  1,  -  "The  Indian  Policy  of  the  United  States.    The  Three 
Historical  Stages  and  their  Outcome  in  the  present.    Future 
Necessities.  '•) 

Complete  results  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  short  session 
ahead;  but  in  .the  long  session  following,  with  a  newly  elected  mem- 
bership in  theJHouse  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  work  which 
will  be  unremittingly  pushed  on,  a  final  legislative  settlement 
of  the  Indian  question  is  to  b  expected. 


II   ORGANIZATION  ACTIVITIES. 

The  work  done  inside  .Vashington,  while  indispf^nsabl^,  could 
have  produced  few  results  unless  reanforcod  from  many  parts  of 
the  country.   This  reonforoemont  has  bern  provided  with  ever- 
growing strength  from  New  York,  through  the  directorate  and  m^i-ni- 


\ 
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M!IwauL^^lnl'ofhko«r'w??.'^''  through  th.  branch  organizations  in 
from  call fo?ni?^h°^^\\^u^  ?  •'nerabprship  morn  or  Isss  state-wide; 
tSrsanti  R«rwJ  J^''''^^^^^  2^1;!''^^  '''"^-   ^^"^^i-^^^^n  California  branih, 
ifornia  ?n  ^H^tft.^'^r''^.'  ??^  *^^  Southern  California  branch.   Cal^ 
lega?  wirk  and  nnS?in?/^'i^  ^v or k  among  tho  Indians,  and  technical 
1^^?  Z-^   f^^  publicity,  has  continued  to  b?ar  thi  main  f^nanrial 

iZtls]^''   '"'='"'''"  "^°"*  *'°'°°°  ^  y^^^  for  leeal\w  ?o  ttf  Putbl 


o 


Indiano   L    aS?!.^   °^f  ^J^°''  ^''^  "^-'^  maintainad  with   fri:^nds  of  th- 
tectivl  iLoM«??o'    ^^  ?/^'P'''    ^^^   ^^-  U^'^^-'   v-'ithfthe  Indian  Fro- 
Minn^Intp^  «S^^^-??   ^"^  Montana  and  the   Indian  Relief  Committee   in 
Indians      '  various   influential  leaders  of  the  Oklahoma 

v«npr^o+»®^^''?i''^,*°  f"^  °^  ^^^  session,   coop-ration  has  pre- 
Tnri^n^  Sfi^''''  ^^®  American   Indian  Defense  Association  and  the 
Indian  Welfare  Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of  A'omen's 

and  the  L&gislctlvo  representative  of  the  Federation. 

+  -«r.  o!!  J^^^®.  f?''?;*^^^  matters  there  has  been  an  almost   daily 
h«frH.     '^^v,'^^*^.*^®   I^^^a^  ^^ights  Association.        These  matters 
A?T^nnI^''.v?^^^^*®?P^^^  ^^^°^^  °^  horrible  conditions  at  ?uma 
iur?sd?ition  bif??*  '^  i!;^  ??'^^  Bureau's  civil  and  criminal 
nn   b?i?     ^  bill;    and  the  defeat  of  the  Hayden-Bratton  Indian 
on  bill  and  promotion  of  the  Cameron-Frear  oil  bills.  . 

nT«.o^lLl®v^^^^^^    *^®  National  Council  of  American  Indians  was 
Cl?se  coon^?«?7''^H^^'  delegations  then  present   in  Washington! 
np?oLo  ?^     ^'J^  ^^^  existed  at  all  times  between  the   Indian 
Defense  Association  and  th^National  Council  of  Indians. 

th^  Q?v^iof^i^'^  latter  part  of  the  session, the  organization  of 
wi?h  fL  ?  T  ""S  Iroquois)  came  into  cooperative  relationships 
v.itn  the  A,  I.    D.A.  ,    Inc.,   for   legislative  action. 

por^nif^^P^  ^^'^'  mention  should  be  given  of  the  help  ofjthe  National 
wSS?K^^  Government  League,    through  Judccn  King,    its  director. 
Whether   the  need  was  office  space  without  rental,    or   contact  with 
puDiicity  sourc?s,    or  contact  with  members  of  Congress,    or  advice 
regarding  political  stra-ogy  or   technical  matters  like  the  hydro- 
electric development  on  Indian  reservations  -  at  all  points  and 
without   stint  Mr.    King  has  giverthis  help. 

Such  united  action  by  numerous  organizations  makes  possible 
a  distribution  of  the  load  which  otherwise  would  be  crushing  on 
any  one  of  the  organizations.        And  it  gives  to  Congress  a  feeling 
that    the  persons  most  concerned  (the  Indians)   and  the  friends  of 
the   Indians  who  have  longest  lived  with  the  problem,   are  united  in 
tJ^eir   legislative  program. 


It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
Congress,  many  of  whom  have  made 
concern  unselfishly  attended  to. 


refer   to  the   individual  meraberslof 
of  the   Indian  question  a  leading 
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A   CALL   FOR    INT^NSIVT    ilFFOHT 


I. 

r 

t 


There  are  thousands  -  potentially 
cans  who  would  act  to  help  the  Indians 
honor,  if  th?y  believed  a  real  victory 


evpn  millions  - 
and  cleans^  our 
to  bp  Dossible. 


of  Ameri 
national 


^  • 


How  slight  a  beginning  is  r^pr^sent-^d  by  ths  re^^ort  here 
given,  is  best  realized  by  thos^  viho  are  n'^'arost  the  strugp;lc 
Yet  enough  surely  has  be=n  ace Oinoli shed,  and  injth^  fact  of  the 
maximuiTi  resistance  to  reform  that  can  ?vor  be  developed,  to 
guarantee  a  !?lotory  final  end,  to  th--  Indians,  glorious  and  cl- 
most  incredible.  There  is  only  one  condition  -  that  the  effort 
of  three  years  gone  by  shall  be  maintained  and  increased. 

Financial  help  is  more  needed  than  ever  before.   There  is 
no  reduction  of  activity  between  sessions  of  Congress.   Tj^e  field 
of  activity  is  the  reservations  rather  than  Congress.   In  the  months: 
ahead,  not  only  must  work  be  pressed  unrestingly  to  obtain  the 
facts  for  use  in  Deceuiber,  and  to  assist  the  organization  of  Indians 
for  their  own  mutual  aid,  but  organization  work  throughout  the 
co\mtry  must  be  pressed  forward.   Publicity  must  be  continued 
without  diminution.  The  legal  service  to  the  New  Mexico  Pueblos 
must  bs  kept  up,  for  upon  that  depends  in  greater  or  less  measure 
the  material  and  spiritual  future  of  these  tribes. 

Many  cannot  assist  financially,  yst  desire  to  help.   Th=»re 
are  ways  for  every  person  to  help.   This  report  exhibits  only  a 
little  part  of  the  field  of  work  and  is  not  intended  to  prescribe 
how  citizens  individually  or  in  groups  can  lend  their  assistance. 
Branches  of  the  American  Indian  Defense  Association  are  needed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country* or  independent  bodies  by  whatever 
name,  if  only  they  seek  Indian  welfare  and  are  r^edy  to  do  fund- 
amental thinking  and  practical  work.   The  Washington  and  Pacific 
coast  offices  of  the  Defense  Association  will  furnish  literature 
and  suggestions  to  any  interested  citizen. 

JOHN  COLLIER 
The  American  Indian  Defense  Association,  Incorporated 

Precl'T.t:   Dr.  Haven  Smorson 
Treasurer:   Robert  Ingersoll  Brown 
Treasurer  for  California:   Max  L.  Rosenberg 
National  Executive  Secretary:   John  Collier 
California  Executive  Secretary:   Alida  C.  Bowler 

Washington  office:   637  Munsey  Bldg. 
San  Francisco  office:   1010  Mills  Bldg. 
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TH2  WAY  INDIAN  TR?:ATIES  ARB  KEPT 


"The  Indian,  who  had  great  respect  for  forms, 
never  could  understand  American  duplicity.  To  him  the 
American  always  spoke  with  forked  tongue. 

The  treaties  with  the  Indians  have  heen 
gathered  and  published  in  a  sir^le  volume.     It  may  he 
with  confidence  that  leaving  out  the  merely  formal 


ratifications  of  existing  friendly  relations   there  is 
not  one  treaty  that  was  negotiated  in  gpod  faith  by  the 
United  States.     Whet  Germany  has  done  in  Belgium  would  be 
merely  incidental  if  compered  with  what  this  country  has 

> 

done  in  violation  of  formal  treaty  rights  on  every  foot 
of  Indian  ground." 


Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Leader,  Reprinted 
in  Sherman  Bulletin,  October  14,  1914. 
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THE  THREE 


The  Indian,  ta  h&  old  or  young,  ignorapt  or 
intelligent,   indlined  to  good  -r  inclinad  to  evil,  must 
face  Thrftfl  ftrflftt  fhirRQB,     He  cannot  avoid  them;  thay 
confront  him  at  every  turn  and  conspire  to  work  his  ruin. 

They  are:  the  Pratt  Policy,  the  Religious  Fa- 
natic, and  the  aivironmant  we  h  ive  placed  about  him. 

•  the  policy,  however  disguised  in 


1.  The  fX 


fort  is  to  abolish  family  and  tribal  tias,  to  create  ccn» 
t^t  for  one's  own  p^^ants  and  people,  and  to  al^or  all 


things  Indian* 


2. 


•  the  well  maajiinB;  person  who. 


irrespective  of  sex  or  creed,  believes  that  all  religions 
save  his  own  sre  rank  superstitions,  and  insists  that  the 
first  step  in  improvii^  the  condition  of  the  Ungodly  Savage 
is  to  drive  out  his  religion  and  ram  down  his  throat  one 
of  another  kind.     The  sublime  priisuiT^tion  of  these  ven- 
ders of  particular  brands  of  raliricn,  each  of  ^^hom  exalts 
his  own  to  the  belittlament  of  bthors,  affords  an  interest- 
iTig  field  for  psycholo{vical  study.     These  enthusiasts  never 
stop  to  think  thrit  if  they  Buccaad  in  desti'oyirig  a  man's 
religious  beliefs  ard  moral  r.tandFrds  th^y  are  casting 


Ln 


him  adrift  in  a  oaa  of  imbeliaf  in  which  tho  battar  «le- 
mvjnts  of  his  nature  recsive  a  shock  from  which  they  rarely 

recover. 

3.  The  SnvirGnmant  ye  hava  pit  about  him  •  replacing  hifl 
happy  aboriginal  Burro^indir^s  bM  abundance  of  food,  with 
an  atmoepher«  of  aggression,  starvation,  and  sin.    What 
is  tha  nstural  outcoras  of  lif el or^  contact  with  the  preva- 
lent  class  of  frontier  w^itos  -^  men,  usually  addicted  to 
drink,  who  regard  the  Indian  aa  just  pray;  men  who  profit 
by  selli^  him  bad  whisky  and  clur^  for  ordinary  coninodi- 
ties  at  least  doubla  their  value;  men  who  consider  it  a 
joke  to  help  thamselves  to  his  hay  or  break  down  his  fences 
so  thsir  stock  may  feed  on  his  crops;  mm  who  more  than  once 
ht.v9  baen  known  to  drive  him  from  his  cjicsstral  home,  taking 
posfsession  of  his  watar  and  His  land;  man  who  resist  with  a 
club  or  a  gun  any  interference  with  such  liberties  as  they 
may  insist  on  taking  with  his  wife  and  dau^ters! 

There  ara  those  who  deem  strong  drink  the  greatest 
ciirsQ  of  the  Indian;  but  drink  is  only  one  elamont  -  albeit 
a  hip:hly  potant  one  •  of  tha  cor^lex  hostile  environment  we 
have  firovni  abo^jt  him- 


The  Child-Hunters. 
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BY  LANIER   BARTLKTT. 

Of  T  had  been  ten  years  since  the  Americanos  had  taken  old  Miiig-a's 

I      brown,  bright-faced  little  Lorenzo  away  to  their  school.     Far 

JL     away  toward  the  East  they  took  him — so  she  heard,  but  who 

could  believe  ?— perhaps  it  was  beyond  the  edge  of  the  world — 

and  they  told  her  that  at  the  end  of  the  time,  after  he  had  learned  to 

be  a  man,  he  would  come  back. 

As  near  as  Minga  could  count,  the  time  had  ended  a  year  ago  ;  and 
so  every  sunrise  she  watched  from  the  housetop  of  the  white-walled 
town  for  the  return  of  her  boy.  But  every  new  day  left  her  empty- 
hearted. 

This  last  bright  autumn  morning  she  did  not  watch  for  her  boy 
from  the  housetop,  shading  her  eyes  against  the  glory  of  the  new 
day ;  because  the  night  before  Juana,  with  three  sons  of  her  own, 
had  called  her  a  fool  for  so  doing,  as  they  squatted  in  the  light  of 
Minga's  fogon.  **You  are  wearing  out  the  ladder  for  nothing,*' 
Juana  had  said  rather  bitterly,  clasping  her  arms  around  her  knees  ; 
**  he  will  come  when  the  white  man  pleases.  I  have  three  sons  of  my 
own,  two  of  them  school-taught  and  the  third  one  a  savage  of  my 
own  raising."  She  threw  sarcasm  into  the  last  words.  **I  shook 
with  joy  the  day  they  came  back,  but  what  have  I  suffered  since, 
comadre — do  you  know  ?  do  you  guess  ?  What  is  their  Indian  mother 
to  them  any  more  ?  This  is  what  she  is  to  them  :  the  other  day  my 
first-born  knocked  me  down  when  he  was  drunk  because  I  would 
not  show  him  where  the  wine  was  hid,  and  the  other  one  looked  on 
and  laughed  to  see  his  little  shriveled  mother  crying  !  Ay  !  comadre. 
Now  the  last  one — my  own,  the  mother-raised  savage — when  he 
drinks  too  much,  he  lies  right  down  in  the  corner  and  covers  his 
mouth  with  his  blanket  for  very  fear  of  saying  a  hard  word  against 
his  little  mother.  He  never  went  to  school,  pobrecito,  I  watch  no 
more  from  the  housetop  for  the  coming  of  anything  ;  I  watch  at  the 
door  to  see  that  nothing  more  of  mine  goes  out." 

So  Minga  did  not  climb  the  ladder  again  when  the  sun  climbed  the 
mountains.  She  simply  collected  her  stock  of  blue  corn  that  she  had 
watered  and  cherished  all  alone  through  the  summer,  poured  it  over 
the  first  metate — there  were  three  of  them,  smooth,  curved  volcanic 
stones  all  in  a  row,  with  the  great  hooded  fogon  beyond — and  began 
to  crunch  the  fat  grains  into  meal.  Tomorrow  she  would  grind  on 
the  second  stone,  and  the  next  day  on  the  smoothest  and  finest  of  all, 
the  last.  Then  she  would  make  crisp  guayaves  on  the  stone  that 
stood  under  the  hood.  Surely  by  that  time  L^orenzo  would  be  there  to 
eat  them.  How  his  mouth  would  water  for  some,  with  goat's  milk 
and  sugar  !  It  had  been  so  long  since  he  had  had  any.  And  how  his 
feet  must  ache  for  the  soft  moccasins  again !  She  stopped  her 
grinding  and  looked  up  at  a  pair  hung  on  the  wall  and  at  the  pretty 
red-stained  botas  studded  with  silver  buttons,  which  she  had  ordered 
from  Manuel  in  anticipation  of  the  return.  They  had  cost  her  almost 
all  the  money  she  had  gathered  in  the  ten  years  the  boy  had  been 
away — but  was  a  man  of  her  own  not  worth  it  ?  Her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  she  began  grinding  once  more. 

A  faultlessly  attired  young  man  hailed  Tata  Jos^  as  he  tottered 
through  the  village  street.  The  old  man  stopped,  listened,  shook  his 
head,  and  started  on  again.  Bu^  he  halted,  leaned  on  his  staff,  and 
eyed  the  stranger  keenly.  **  The  house  of  old  Minga,  behind  the 
jail,  do  you  mean?"  he  asked  in  Mexican.  **  Right  through  the 
alley  there,  to  the  little  door  beyond  the  placita." 

As  the  old  man  limped  away  he  sighed  heavily  and  murmured,  **It 
has  at  last  fallen  to  old  Jos^  to  tell  one  of  the  pueblo's  own  sons 
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Of  T  had  been  ten  years  since  the  Americanos  had  taken  old  Ming-a's 
I  brown,  bright-faced  little  Lorenzo  away  to  their  school.  JB^ar 
JL  away  toward  the  East  they  took  him — so  she  heard,  but  who 
could  believe  ? — perhaps  it  was  beyond  the  edge  of  the  world — 
and  they  told  her  that  at  the  end  of  the  time,  after  he  had  learned  to 
be  a  man,  he  would  come  back. 

As  near  as  Minga  could  count,  the  time  had  ended  a  year  ago  ;  and 
so  every  sunrise  she  watched  from  the  housetop  of  the  white-walled 
town  for  the  return  of  her  boy.  But  every  new  day  left  her  empty- 
hearted. 

This  last  bright  autumn  morning  she  did  not  watch  for  her  boy 
from  the  housetop,  shading  her  eyes  against  the  glory  of  the  new 
day ;  because  the  night  before  Juana,  with  three  sons  of  her  own, 
had  called  her  a  fool  for  so  doing,  as  they  squatted  in  the  light  of 
Minga's  fogon.  *'You  are  wearing  out  the  ladder  for  nothing," 
Juana  had  said  rather  bitterly,  clasping  her  arms  around  her  knees  ; 
**  he  will  come  when  the  white  man  pleases.  I  have  three  sons  of  my 
own,  two  of  them  school-taught  and  the  third  one  a  savage  of  my 
own  raising."  She  threw  sarcasm  into  the  last  words.  **I  shook 
with  joy  the  day  they  came  back,  but  what  have  I  suffered  since, 
comadre — do  you  know  ?  do  you  guess  ?  What  is  their  Indian  mother 
to  them  any  more  ?  This  is  what  she  is  to  them  :  the  other  day  my 
first-born  knocked  me  down  when  he  was  drunk  because  I  would 
not  show  him  where  the  wine  was  hid,  and  the  other  one  looked  on 
and  laughed  to  see  his  little  shriveled  mother  crj^ng  !  Ay  !  comadre. 
Now  the  last  one — my  own,  the  mother-raised  savage — when  he 
drinks  too  much,  he  lies  right  down  in  the  corner  and  covers  his 
mouth  with  his  blanket  for  very  fear  of  saying  a  hard  word  against 
his  little  mother.  He  never  went  to  school,  pobrecito,  I  watch  no 
more  from  the  housetop  for  the  coming  of  anything  ;  I  watch  at  the 
door  to  see  that  nothing  more  of  mine  goes  out." 

So  Minga  did  not  climb  the  ladder  again  when  the  sun  climbed  the 
mountains.  She  simply  collected  her  stock  of  blue  com  that  she  had 
watered  and  cherished  all  alone  through  the  summer,  poured  it  over 
the  first  metate — there  were  three  of  them,  smooth,  curved  volcanic 
stones  all  in  a  row,  with  the  great  hooded  fogon  beyond — and  began 
to  crunch  the  fat  grains  into  meal.  Tomorrow  she  would  grind  on 
the  second  stone,  and  the  next  day  on  the  smoothest  and  finest  of  all, 
the  last.  Then  she  would  make  crisp  guayaves  on  the  stone  that 
stood  under  the  hood.  Surely  by  that  time  L/orenzo  would  be  there  to 
eat  them.  How  his  mouth  would  water  for  some,  with  goat's  milk 
and  sugar  !  It  had  been  so  long  since  he  had  had  any.  And  how  his 
feet  must  ache  for  the  soft  moccasins  again !  She  stopped  her 
grinding  and  looked  up  at  a  pair  hung  on  the  wall  and  at  the  pretty 
red-stained  botas  studded  with  silver  buttons,  which  she  had  ordered 
from  Manuel  in  anticipation  of  the  return.  They  had  cost  her  almost 
all  the  money  she  had  gathered  in  the  ten  years  the  boy  had  been 
away — but  was  a  man  of  her  own  not  worth  it  ?  Her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  she  began  grinding  once  more. 

A  faultlessly  attired  young  man  hailed  Tata  Jos^  as  he  tottered 
through  the  village  street.  The  old  man  stopped,  listened,  shook  his 
head,  and  started  on  again.  Bu^  he  halted,  leaned  on  his  staff,  and 
eyed  the  stranger  keenly.  '*  The  house  of  old  Minga,  behind  the 
jail,  do  you  mean?"  he  asked  in  Mexican.  **  Right  through  the 
alley  there,  to  the  little  door  beyond  the  placita." 

As  the  old  man  limped  away  he  sighed  heavily  and  murmured,  **  It 
has  at  last  fallen  to  old  Jos6  to  tell  one  of  the  pueblo's  own  sons 
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where  his  mother  lives.    The  boy  has  forg-otten  the  best  thing-  he 
ever  knew.*' 

Suddenly  old  Minga  stopped  swaying-  to  and  fro,  and  leaned  on  her 
stone  listening.  The  tiny  doorway,  where  for  so  long-  the  silent  blue 
mountains  had  looked  in  on  the  lonely  life,  was  filled.  The  mother 
stumbled  over  the  metate  toward  the  door,  but  she  quickly  composed 
herself,  and  went  forward  quietly.  A  Pueblo  mother  is  always  dig- 
nified ;  and  then,  was  not  this  a  g-reat  man — the  man  of  all  men — 
long-  trained  in  mighty  knowledge  ?     But  the  mother  was  all  a-trem- 

ble. 

**Son  !  **  she  cried  gladly,  but  softly,  half  afraid  of  her  own  voice  ; 
and  she  put  her  arms  around  him. 

**  How  do  you  do,  mother,"  said  Lorenzo  in  g-ood  English.  Then 
he  looked  around  and  continued,  **What  a  miserable  little  house  you 
live  in.  And  look  how  you  are  soiling  my  coat ;  you  have  meal  on 
your  hands.*'  He  pushed  her  away  and  began  brushing  his  clothes. 
His  mother  leaned  back  against  the  wall,  and  clasping  her  thin  hands 
before  her  stared  at  him  with  big  distressed  eyes.  After  a  moment 
she  faltered,  **Can — can  you  not  speak  to  your  mother  in  her  own 
tongue;  she  does  not  understand?"  He  continued  brushing  his 
coat. 

**It  is  the  meal  you  ate  as  a  child,  son,  and  this  is  the  house  you 
were  born  in,  my  little-one-grown-big."  A  tear  trickled  down  along 
wrinkle. 

**  How  are  you — how  is  everybody  in  town  ?  "  asked  lyorenzo.  She 
shook  her  head  slowly,  a  look  of  pain  shadowing  her  face.  A  second 
tear  followed  the  first.     lyorenzo  saw  she  did  not  understand. 

**  Is  there  nobody  here  who  speaks  decent  English  ?"  he  broke  out. 
The  mother  shrank  from  him,  thinking  he  was  saying  something  in 

anger. 

**  There  is  Nicolis,"  said  a  strained  voice  from  beside  the  fogon. 
Nobody  had  noticed  Juana  when  she  crept  in.  She  had  understood 
what  was  wanted. 

**Seek  him,  comadre,"  said  the  little  mother,  never  moving  from 
her  leaning  position  against  the  wall.  Lorenzo  sat  in  silence  on  the 
only  chair  and  considered  the  room. 

When  Juana  returned  with  the  interpreter,  Lorenzo  considered  him 
critically.  Nicolis  was  in  the  loose  cotton  garments,  the  soft  moc- 
casins of  his  people,  and  wore  a  bright  band  about  his  head  to  hold 
back  his  long  wavy  black  hair.  His  magnificent  figure  was  swathed 
in  a  scarlet  blanket.  He  was  a  free  rhythmical  poem  of  Nature  as 
he  stood  looking  down  upon  the  new-comer. 

Lorenzo  looked  him  over  again  and  then  pulled  up  his  well-creased 
trousers  at  the  knees.  **  Tell  mother  I  thought  she  would  have  a 
better  house  than  this."  Nicolas  interpreted.  The  mother's  eyes 
dropped  to  the  floor.  Then  she  looked  up  a  bit  brightly.  **Will  he 
build  me  another  little  room — ask  him  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  how  to  make  mud  houses,"  answered  the  boy.  The 
mother's  eyes  fell  again. 

**  Tell  him,"  she  said  in  a  moment,  still  more  timidly,  **  that  I  have 
taken  good  care  of  the  little  field,  and  have  planted  some  new  trees 
that  now  bear  fruit,  and  with  saving  much  of  each  year's  crops  I 
have  bought  him  another  little  field,  well  watered,  so  that  we  will  not 
live  so  poorly,  now  that  he  is  here  to  work  them." 

**  I  don't  know  how  to  farm,"  said  Lorenzo.  **I  don't  want  to  dig 
and  sweat  all  my  life.  Isn't  there  any  decent  job  a  man  can  get 
around  here  ?" 

"But  son,"  broke  out  the  mother,  speaking  straight  to  her  boy 
when  Nicolds  had  done,  *'how  will  we  live?  What  has  become  of 
you  ?     Shame  upon  you.      Your  fathers   before  you   have   labored. 


sweating,  and  not  found  it  too  low  for  them.  For  ten  long  years  your 
mother  has  labored  and  gathered  together  and  thought  Ed  ?oTe 
resting  time  when  her  boy  would  come  and  take  up  his  work  as  a  man 

S^^*Wha"t^r;;V^  ^^^  interpret  she  asked  piU- 

luiiy.      What  IS  he  ?— what  does  he  do  "i*" 

.'.'  o^  i^  ^  painter  of  letters,"  interpreted  Nicolds. 
*!,    %*;™aps--perhaps  he  can  paint  them  on  jars  and  bowls  and  live 
thus  ?"  asked  the  mother  uncertainly. 

!!  No,  they  are  painted  in  books,"  said  Nicolds. 

"  Th.v'?!^i^       ^ir '^'*''^^.?^^,f  ^'"^°  «*  him,"  said  Minga,  sadly. 

.  Ihey  told  me  they  would.    But  they  have  made  him  a  printer.    How 

8  a  man  a  man  when  he  cannot  plant   or  grow  or  eaiher   h  s   own 

hvingr  among  his  own  people?    Ask  him,  Nicolds,  thy  did  he  Tot 

be  L^or^Jn  1^*1?  ^^^  **lf  ^^^T"^^  ^^^^  *^''"«^  ^"«i  then  come  back  to 
be  supported  by  his  mother?" 

T  A'^^^'^yf  are  enough  white  men  to  do  all  things-they  do  not  want 
Indians,"  answered  Lorenzo  helplessly.  s  j  ^^  wam 

mlfW  ^^^^H^VIf"^  ^"^  "^l^^  my  son  a  great  man,"  mused  the  little 
^?^Sf-  ^l  VI  ^^'^^^  tny  heart  by  day  and  by  night  that  they 
might.  She  sank  down  upon  her  heels  and  hung  her  head.  Nicolas 
wrapped  his  blanket  up  about  his  face  and  looked  out  at  the  moun- 
tains. Down  in  the  flicker  of  the  fogon  Juana  sighed  from  the  bot- 
tom of  her  heart.     Lorenzo  adjusted  his  tie. 

**  I  am  a  man,  mother;  I  have  been  through  school  and  can  speak 
English  and  play  music  and  figure.  It  makes  me  dislike  to  dig  in 
ditches  and  plant  corn."  ^ 

**  But  you  are  my  wee  one  just  the  same  and  a  citizen  of  the  pueblo, 

?i?^*^      J*^  '  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *o  ditches  and  to  corn.     It  is 

the  good  God  made  it  so.  Is  this  how  you  come  home  in  wisdom,  to 
teach  your  own  ?  You  call  in  a  stranger  through  whom  to  greet 
your  mother,  and  speak  of  things  no  one  can  understand.  We  have 
dug  ditches  and  planted  corn  since  the  good  river  first  gave  cause  for 
ditches  and  corn  and  men  ;  and  mothers  have  brought  forth  these 
men  in  these  same  little  houses  just  as  long.  And  I  have  never  heard 
the  wisest  of  the  prtncipales— the  oldest  of  the  councilmen— breathe 
that  the  first  were  not  fully  men,  or  the  last  not  good  women." 
Lorenzo  stared  blankly  at  her,  and  she  realized.  **  Tell  it  to  him, 
Nicolds,"  she  said,  with  a  hopeless  wave  of  her  hand. 

The  mother  began  to  cry.  She  saw  for  the  first  time  Lorenzo's 
face  from  the  side,  and  it  looked  so  as  it  used  to  look— really  like  a 
little  Indian's,  though  his  hair  was  gone.  All  her  neighbors  owned 
little  Indians,  and  she  envied  them  suddenly  with  a  mighty  envy. 
She  had  a  good  deal  of  mother  in  her,  even  though  she  could  not 
speak  English. 

Her  heart  reached  out  to  him  inevitably ;  she  could  not  believe  he 
was  a  total  stranger.  She  ran  to  him  with  the  tears  s t reaming  do  svn 
her  face,  but  sparkling  in  the  light  of  a  smile.  **Oh,  son,  little  one, 
you  will  let  your  mother  to  teach  you  how  to  plant  and  to  work 
like  a  man  that  we  may  live  ;  and  look,  there  are  beautiful  red-dyed 
moccasins  from  the  hands  of  Manuel,  that  cost  real  money— five  big 
round  pieces  of  silver,  the  biggest  that  are  made,  which  I  nursed  up 
from  the  smallest  pieces  that  I  got  by  selling  bits  of  pottery  ;  v>ill 
they  not  feel  kind  to  the  little  one's  feet,  so  soft  and  Hght  that  he  will 
soon  ache  for  the  spring  races  ?  How  often  you  must  have  wished 
for  them,  son !  And  look  again  :  I  was  but  now  grinding  blue  corn 
to  make  my  baby  guayaves  for  which  he  used  so  to  cry  every  even- 
ing when  the  goats  were  milked.  We  shall  learn  to  love  each  other 
again  over  the  guayaves  and  new  goat's   milk,  will  we  not,  son  ? 
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—perchance,  even  to  talk  ?**  She  had  one  arm  around  the  boy's  neck, 
and  with  the  other  she  pointed  to  the  moccasins  on  the  wall,  and  to 
the  beautiful  blue  corn  that  lay  on  the  floor.  She  watched  his  face 
eag-erly,  as  if  for  the  return  of  her  baby  through  those  eyes. 
Nicolas  did  not  venture  to  interpret. 

**  I  might  as  well  go  barefooted  as  wear  those,"  Lrorenzo  said,     and 
what  do  you  make  out  of  the  corn  ?'' 

The  mother  understood  not  a  word.     But  she  knew  what  he  had 
said.     She  too  could  read. 

**But  son,  they  are  heavy  with  silver  buttons,''  she  broke  out, 
piteously,  as  if  arguing  a  hopeless  case,  yet  hoping.  **  There  are  six 
small  buttons  and  two  large  ones  worked  in  pictures  on  each  Oota, 
and  they  have  hung  there  the  length  of  a  year,  while  whole  tribes  of 
people  came  and  wished  to  buy  them,  saying  such  dotas  never  before 
were  seen  in  the  pueblo;  yet  none  could  buy  them— not  for  a  thousand 
times  five  silver  pieces  of  the  biggest  that  are  made,  for  I  had  them 
for  the  little  one.  And  they  are  so  soft,  son,  so  soft !  I  dug  with  my 
own  lame  back  the  wild  plum  roots  with  which  to  stain  them.  They 
are  so  soft,  son,  so  soft ! "     She  knelt  down  iDcside  him  the  better  to 

plead  her  case.  '  ^^.     w 

**What  is   the   matter,   Nicolds  ? "    asked  the   son.    Nicolds  con- 
sidered the  mountains  again.  ^     ,,     tt 
'*  It  is— I  think  it  is  that  she  wants  you  for  her  son  again."     He 

went  out.  . 

**  Beware  of  him  when  he  gets  drunk,  comadre,"  said  Juana  bit- 
terly, as  she  muffled  in  her  shawl  and  left  them  alone. 

The  mother  rose  slowly  from  her  knees  and  went  back  to  the  mill- 
ing. The  crunch  of  the  fat  grains  filled  the  little  room  again.  The 
silent  blue  mountains  looked  upon  a  loneliness  a  thousand  times 
lonelier  than  before. 

After  while  Lorenzo  began  to  smoke.     At  the  sight  the  mother 

started  back  as  if  struck. 

*'  Son,  shame  upon  your  head  and  upon  mine— what  has  become  of 
you  ?"  She  trembled  with  the  insult  of  it,  for  never  had  such  a 
thing  been  seen  in  the  little  adobe  homes  of  the  pueblo  as  a  boy 
smoking  before  his  mother.  Was  this,  then,  the  great  man  who  was 
to  become  a  power  among  his  people  ?  ^wa  r  n 

**  Oh,  son,  son  !  "  She  began  slowly  to  grind  again.  Tears  tell 
into  the  meal.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sorrow  in  the  cakes  that  made 
them  unpalatable  to  the  boy  as  mother  and  son  squatted  that  night 
about  the  little  repast— dumb,  strangers,  pointing  what  they  meant 
to  say.     Dumb,  strangers,  mother  and  son. 

Later,  Tafa  Jos^,  speaking  among  the  councilmen,  said,  with  sor- 
row in  his  voice,  **  Here  is  one  of  the  pueblo's  own  sons  who  has  for- 
gotten how  to  be  an  Indian,  and  has  no  place  among  white  men.  He 
is,  as  it  were,  a  man  without  a  known  father— though  it  were  better 

unsaid." 

That  same  day  the  child-hunters  came  and  took  more  wee  sons 
from  their  mothers  to  be  '*  educated  "  by  a  paternal  government. 

Los  Anflreles. 
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Declaration  of  Policy  in  the 
Administration  of  Indian  Affairs: 


URING  the  past  four  years  the  efforts  of  the 
■  •  ^»  -  j^  administration  of  Indian  affairs  have  been  largely 
CSiRVd^  concentrated  on  the  following  fundamental  activi- 
^^  "5"  .  "k  ^^^s — ^^  betterment  of  health  conditions  of  In- 
dians, the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among 
them,  the  improvement  of  their  industrial  condi- 
tions, the  further  development  of  vocational  training  in  their  schools, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Indians'  property.  Rapid  progress  has 
been  made  along  all  these  lines,  and  the  work  thus  reorganized  and 
revitalized  will  go  on  with  increased  energy.  With  these  activities 
and  accomplishments  well  under  way,  we  are  now  ready  to  take  the 
next  step  in  our  administrative  program. 

The  time  has  come  for  discontinuing  guardianship  of  all  competent 
Indians  and  giving  even  closer  attention  to  the  incompetent  that  they  may 
more  speedily  achieve  competency. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  policy  of  greater  liberalism  will  henceforth 
prevail  in  Indian  administration  to  the  end  that  every  Indian,  as 
soon  as  he  has  been  determinnd  to  be  as  competent  to  transact  his 
own  business  as  the  average  white  man,  shall  be  given  full  control 
of  his  property  and  have  all  his  lands  and  moneys  turned  over  to 
him,  after  which  he  will  no  longer  be  a  ward  of  the  Government. 
Pursuant  to  this  policy,  the  following  rules  shall  be  observed: 

1.  Patents  in  Fee — To  all  able-bodied  adult  Indians  of  less  than 
one-half  Indian  blood,  there  will  be  given  as  far  as  may  be  under 
the  law  full  and  complete  control  of  all  their  property.  Patents  in 
fee  shall  be  issued  to  all  adult  Indians  of  one-half  or  more  Indian 
blood  who  may,  after  careful  investigation,  be  found  competent; 
provided,  that  where  deemed  advisable  patents  in  fee  shall  be  with- 
held for  not  to  exceed  40  acres  as  a  home. 

Indian  students,  when  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  over, 
who  complete  the  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  Government 
schools,  receive  diplomas,  and  have  demonstrated  competency  will 
be  so  declared. 

2.  Sale  of  Lands — A  liberal  ruling  will  be  adopted  in  the  matter 
of  passing  upon  applications  for  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands 
where  the  applicants  retain  other  lands  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  to  improve  homesteads  or  for  other  equally  good  purposes. 
A  more  liberal  ruling  than  has  hitherto  prevailed  will  hereafter  be 
followed  with  regard  to  the  applications  of  noncompetent  Indians 
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for  the  sale  of  their  lands  where  they  are  old  and  feeble  and  need 
the  proceeds  for  their  support. 

3.  Certificates  of  Competency — The  rules  which  are  made  to  apply 
in  the  granting  of  patents  in  fee  and  the  sale  of  lands  will  be  made 
equally  applicable  in  the  matter  of  issuing  certificates  of  competency. 

4.  Individual  Indian  Money — Indians  will  be  given  unrestricted 
control  of  all  their  individual  Indian  moneys  upon  issuance  of  patents 
in  fee  or  certificates  of  competency.  Strict  Umitations  will  not  be 
placed  upon  the  use  of  funds  of  the  old,  the  indigent,  and  the  invalid. 

5.  Pro  Rata  Shares — Trust  Funds — As  speedily  as  possible  their 
pro  rata  shares  in  tribal  trust  of  other  funds  shall  be  paid  to  all  Indians 
who  have  been  declared  competent,  unless  the  legal  status  of  such 
funds  prevents.  Where  practicable  the  pro  rata  shares  of  incompe- 
tent Indians  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  and  placed  in 
bank  sto  their  individual  credit. 

6.  Elimination  of  Ineligible  Pupils  from  the  Government  Indian 
Schools — In  many  of  our  boarding  schools  Indian  children  are 
being  educated  at  Government  expense  whose  parents  are  amply 
able  to  pay  for  their  education  and  have  public  school  facilities  at 
or  near  their  homes.  Such  children  shall  not  hereafter  be  enrolled 
in  Government  Indian  schools  supported  by  gratuity  appropri- 
ations, except  on  payment  of  actual  per  capita  cost  and  transportation. 

These  rules  are  hereby  made  effective,  and  Indian  Bureau 
administrative  officers  at  Washington  and  in  the  field  will  be 
governed  accordingly. 

This  is  a  new  and  far-reaching  declaration  of  policy.  It  means 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  Indian  administration.  It  means  that  the 
competent  Indian  will  no  longer  be  treated  as  half  ward  and  half 
citizen.  It  means  reduced  appropriations  by  the  Government  and 
more  self-respect  and  independence  for  the  Indian.  It  means  the 
ultimate  absorption  of  the  Indian  race  into  the  body  politic  of  the 
Nation.  It  means,  in  short,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Indian 
problem. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  1  cherish  the  hope  that  all  real 
friends  of  the  Indian  race  will  lend  their  aid  and  hearty  cooperation. 

Cato  Sells,  Commissioner. 

Washington,  April  17,  1917. 

Approved: 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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\  Since  the  earlier  pa^es  of  this  number  went  to  press, 
there  has  befallen  this  Den  a  sudden  avalanche  of  letters, 
enclosing  newspaper  clippings,  and  invariably  with  in- 
dignant comment,  as  to  an  alleged  order  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 
These  letters  have  been  not  from  people  that  do  not  **know 
Indians,"  but  precisely  people  that  do.  Even  the  newspapers, 
almost  without  exception,  "  have  fun"  with  this  alleged  order  ; 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  prints  for  its  leading  editorial  (Jan.  18) 
as  bitter  a  jest  as  perhaps  has  ever  been  printed  with  reference 
to  our  Indian  Policy.  It  need  not  be  quoted  here— accurate  as 
it  is,  if  its  information  be  accurate.  It  is  not  hard  to  be  sar- 
castic ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  Lion  would  rather  not  say 
the  things  anyone  who  knows  the  field  would  be  tempted  to  say 
— and  that  scores  of  his  correspondents  have  said  within  these 
few  days.  The  League  he  is  interested  in  is  here  not  to  be 
smart  but  to  get  something  done  for  the  Indians.  It  is  here  not 
to  fight,  but  to  assist,  the  honorable  men  now  in  charge  of  our 
Indian  service  ;  not  to  jeer  at  them  when  they  err— as  men  may 
who  deal  with  an  unfamiliar  subject— but  to  try  to  help  them  to 
that  understanding  which  keeps  honorable  people  from  further 
blunders. 

The  Lion  is  on  his  way  to  find  out ;  but  until  there  is  some 
stronger  evidence  than  newspaper  clippings  he  will  not  believe 
that  any  such  order  has  been  issued  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  W.  A. 
Jones,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  talked  with  these  gentlemen,  pretty  fully  and  several  times  ; 
and  their  general  horse-sense  encouraged  him.  Neither  pretends 
to  know  much  about  Indians ;  both  are  honest,  clean,  manly, 
practical  business  men,  bankers,  with  every  intention  to  do  their 
full  duty  to  the  Indian,  whom  the  whole  power  of  the  United 
States  forces  to  submit  to  whatever  plan  they  may  formulate.  A 
brief  consideration  of  this  alleged  order— which  shall  be  more 
fully  discussed  next  month— will  show  why  it  seems  likelier  to 
be  a  newspaper  fake  than  the  official  action  of  two  such  men, 
whom  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  malicious  adviser  could  so  egre- 
giously  befool. 

**  The  wearing  of  long-  hair  by  the  male  population  of  your  agency  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  advancement  they  are  making,  or  soon  will  be  expected 
to  make,  in  civilization.  The  wearing  of  short  hair  by  the  males  will 
greatly  hasten  their  progress  toward  civilization.  .  .  .  On  many  of  the 
reservations  the  Indians  of  both  sexes  paint  .  .  .  this  paint  melts  when 
the  Indian  perspires  and  runs  down  into  the  eyes  .  .  .  leads  to  many 
diseases  of  the  eyes     .     .     .     causes  many  cases  of  blindness." 

**  You  are  therefore  directed  to  induce  your  male  Indians  to  cut  their  hair 
and  both  sexes  to  stop  painting.  With  some  of  the  Indians  this  will  be  an 
«asy  matter;  with  others  it  will  require  considerable  tact  and  perseverance. 
.  .  .  Non-compliance  with  this  order  may  be  made  a  reason  for  dis- 
charge [of  employees]  or  withholding  rations  and  supplies.  .  .  If  they  be- 
come obstreperous,  a  short  confinement  in  the  guardhouse  at  hard  labor, 
with  shorn  locks,  should  furnish  a  cure.'* 

**  The  wearing  of  citizen's  clothing  instead  of  the  Indian  costume  and 
blanket  should  be  encouraged. '* 

**  Indian  dances  and  so-called  Indian  feasts  should  be  prohibited.  In 
many  cases  these  dances  and  feasts  are  simply  subterfuges  to  cover  degrad- 
ing acts  and  to  disguise  immoral  purposes.  You  are  directed  to  use  your 
best  efforts  to  the  suppression  of  these  evils.  On  or  before  June  30,  1902, 
3^ou  will  report  to  this  oflBce  the  progress  you  have  made  in  the  suppression 
o*f  these  evils. '^ 
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Now  to  anyone  who  knows  Indians  or  stops  to  consider  human 
nature,  this  requires  no  comment ;  but  as  there  are  many  who 
neither  know  the  one  nor  reflect  upon  the  other,  it  may  be  well 
to  make  a  few  remarks. 

First  and  generally,  such  measure  would  better  be  deferred  until 
we  get  our  60,000  troops  back  to  this  country.  We  have  not 
enough  soldiers  in  the  United  States  now  to  kill  off  all  the  In- 
dians who  object  to  being  ''civilized"  by  spitting  in  their  faces. 

Is  that  a  strong  word?  You  wear  your  hair  as^suits  you. 
You  shave  your  face  clean,  or  wear  a  moustache,  or  "siders,"  or 
a  full  beard.  You  probably  have  not  studied  exhaustively  if 
your  style  of  barbering  is  the  best  esthetic  adornment  of  your 
special  countenance.  You  don't  have  to.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  law  compelling  every  voter  to  shave  his  face  smooth 
every  day  ?  Or  to  have  his  hair  clipped  once  a  month  ?  Or  to 
wear  cutaway  coats  and  creased  trousers  ?  There  is  no  law  to 
prevent  Captain  Jack  or  a  street  quack  from  wearing  long  hair. 
If  there  were  such  a  law  passed,  you  and  I,  who  wear  our  hair 
short,  would  be  first  to  rebel  against  it.  In  fact,  the  way  to 
make  free  Americans  wear  long  hair  would  be  to  order  them  to 

cut  it  short. 

And  why  confine  it  to  the  males?  Are  not  the  female  Indians 
equally  worth  ''civilizing?"  It  would  still  more  hasten  their 
"progress  toward  civilization"— if  the  way  to  civilize  is  to  crush 
the  spirit  and  destroy  self  respect,  and  make  a  lot  of  renegades. 
Aren't  many  of  our  most   "progressive  women"  wearing  short 

hair  now  ? 

As  for  painting  the  face— is  there  any  law  yet  to  forbid  an 
American  woman  to  put  on  face-powder— or  even  rouge— if  she 
wishes  ?  It  is  neither  sanitary  nor  pretty  ;  but  who  has  author- 
ity to  put  a  lady  in  the  guardhouse  for  it  ?  As  to  the  paint 
"causing  blindness  by  running  down  into  the  eyes,"  it  may  do  so 
when  the  Indian  stands  on  his  head  long  enough  to  perspire. 

"Rations  and  supplies,"  where  they  are  given,  are  not  the 
alms  of  the  Indian  office,  but  a  sacred  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment. Should  these  pledges  be  broken  and  an  Indian  starved 
to  death  because  he  does  not  rub  his  nose  in  the  dirt  ?     ^^ 

There  are,  fortunately,  people  who  know  what  an  Indian 
dance  or  feast"  really"  is.  Several  hundred  books— and  some 
scores  of  them  by  the  officials  of  the  United  States  government 
who  have  been  best  qualified  to  give  adequate  service  for  their 
salaries— tell.  No  Indian  dance  or  feast  in  the  world's  history 
—and  the  Lion,  pretends  to  be  adequate  authority  to  say  so— 
was  ever  a  "subterfuge."  No  Indian  dance  "covers"  immoral 
purposes — though  there  are  a  few  which  have  features  that 
seem  to  the  ignorant  as  dreadful  as  the  drinking  of  beer  by  a 
German  seems  to  some  very  good  people.  The  best  Police  Com- 
missioner New  York  ever  had  has  said,  "There  are  people  who 
would  sooner  have  the  city  in  the  hands  of  Tammany  than  that 
a  German  should  have  his  glass  of  beer." 

I  have  seen  various  books  of  such  title  as  From  the  Ball  Room 
to  Hell,  There  are  people  who  deem  waltzing  wicked  and  las- 
civious. Every  grown  man  knows  of  cases  where  our  select 
dances  have  in  fact  helped  to  ruin  girls.  But  who  cares  to  pas§ 
a  national  law  forbidding  dancing  in  the  United  States  ? 
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The  main  difference  between  our  dancing  and  Indian  dancing 
— for  our  low-cut  ball-dresses  and  their  masks  or  paint  are  far 
less  unlike — is  that  we  dance  for  fun.  The  Indian  never  dances 
except  reverently.  It  is  as  sacred  a  function  to  him  as  the  com- 
munion is  to  a  Methodist.  It  is  as  worthy  of  respect — for 
respect  goes  not  by  the  final  truth,  of  which  no  man  living  has 
the  last  word,  but  by  the  spirit  of  reverence. 

The  Indians  have  feasts  to  celebrate  their  planting,  to  cele- 
brate harvest  home,  in  memory  of  their  dead,  in  honor  of  their 
ancestors.  They  have  feasts  for  the  calendar-days  of  their 
Christian  church.  Because  one  ignorant  agent — or  the  collective 
and  thereby  enlarged  stupidity  of  a  hundred  agents — detects  un- 
prettiness  in  a  dance  (  by  hearsay),  shall  we  forbid  all  dances  ? 

At  least  some  of  our  Indian  tribes  have  been  dancing  their 
ceremonial  dances  for  at  least  1000  years.  Between  ten  days 
ago  and  June  30  of  this  year  is  time  enough  to  undo  an  older 
custom  than  the  English-speaking  race  possesses — or  to  report 
progress  in  undoing  it  I  Now  isn't  it  ?  It  is  statesmanlike, 
isn't  it,  to  make  a  cast-iron  etiquette  for  all  mankind  ?  We  can 
draw  a  dead-line  at  murder,  theft,  rape  and  the  like.  The  com- 
mon-sense of  mankind  has  agreed  to  that— and  Indian  laws  on 
these  points  are  at  least  as  well  enforced  and  as  wise  as  ours. 
But  the  common-sense  of  mankind  has  not  agreed  that  a  man 
must  wear  his  hair  so  many  inches  long,  and  shave  his  face  all, 
half,  or  at  all ;  that  a  woman  shall  wear  her  hair  one,  two  or 
three  feet  longer,  and  shall  not  shave  unless  it  amuses  her ;  that 
either  sex  shall  dress  sensibly  ;  that  neither  sex  shall  communi- 
cate with  the  other  except  by  telephone  ;  and  that  no  person, 
male  or  female,  shall  apply  vaseline,  rice  powder,  talcum  pow- 
der, salves,  unguents,  rouges,  court-plasters  or  mustard-plasters 
to  the  face  or  any  other  portion  of  the  body  where  the  personal 
tenant  of  said  body  may  have  the  foolish  notion  that  they  would 
feel  good. 

The  Lion  is  perfectly  willing  to  leave  this  matter  to  a  jury  of 
all  the  men  and  women  in  the  United  States  who  know  anything 
whatever  about  Indians — which  is  merely  another  way  of  saying 
"  who  know  anything  about  human  nature."  For  Indians  are 
human.  They  are  also  Americans.  If  you  and  I  have  got  no- 
tions of  personal  dignity  and  freedom  by  being  only  125  years 
on  the  Right  Side  of  the  World,  they  (  who  have  been  here  ten 
times  as  long  )  have  the  same  notions  quite  as  deep-seated. 

Anyone  who  does  not  know  that  an  Indian's  personality  is  as 
strong  as  our  own — and  as  indispensable  to  any  sensible  scheme 
of  uplifting  him — anyone  who  does  not  know  that  the  only  way 
in  the  world  to  make  any  man  better  is  by  using  what  he  has — 
has  a  good  deal  to  learn.  And  we  shall  have  an  "  Indian  Prob- 
lem "  growing  more  shameful  every  day — which  is  quite  need- 
less— as  long  as  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  same  things 
you  and  I  would  resent,  the  same  things  that  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  British  Empire  (for  instance)  to  "civilize"  us, 
antagonize  the  Indian  just  as  much  The  ways  in  which  you 
and  I  could  be  made  wiser  than  we  now  are — and  these  ways  are 
many — are  precisely  the  ways  in  which  the  Indian  can  be 
changed  from  a  much  older  habit.     For  you  and  me  any  such 
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measures  would  have  to  be  based  on  common-sense,  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  and  patience.     No  less  is  true  of  the  Indian. 

You  and  I  could  be  killed  off  if  we  were  unwilling  to  become 
Perfectly  Wise  fast  enough  to  suit  some  benevolent  civilizer  bo 
can  the  Indian— and  more  easily,  because  the  majority  of  him 
has  been  killed  off  already.  But  it  really  seems  as  if  a  better 
use  might  be  made  of  either  of  us  than  to  madden  us  by  indig- 
nity and  then  send  in  troops  to  shoot  us  down.  „  .       „        , 

The  Lion,  however,  still  refuses  to  credit  that  this  alleged 
order  is  official.  It  sounds  much  more  like  a  burlesque,  invented 
by  some  malicious  person.  If  indeed  it  be  authentic,  nothing 
could  more  clearly  show  the  need  of  such  a  national  League  as 
is  now  forming  than  the  fact  that  the  Department  has  had  to 
relv  on  advisers  who  could  urge  so  unpractical  and  lamentable  a 
measure.  The  League  can  safely  promise  that  the  Department 
need  not  again  be  so  egregiously  imposed  upon.  For  the  League 
will  be— and  now  is— prepared  to  give  information  and  advice 
based  exclusively   on    common    sense    and  knowledge    of   the 

Indians."  ,       ,  -i   j   i.     xt.„ 

A  provisional  protest  will  of  course  be  forwarded  by  the 
League  at  once.  This  League  has  been  organized  not  only 
because,  as  every  one  knows,  present  conditions  in  the  Indian 
service  are  unsatisfactory,  but  because  it  believes  that  the 
present  Administration  is  of  honest  men  who  desire  to  remedy 
the  past  follies  and  injustices  ;  men  who  care  more  to  be  /ight 
than  to  play  infallible  ;  men  who  would  rescind  an  order  it  they 
discovered  it  to  be  wrong  or  absurd. 

"^v.  It  would  be  unfair  to  hold  any  cause  responsible  for  the 

COMPANY     -...,_^  rabble    that  follow  its  sutlers'   wagons.     On  the  other 

THBY  KKKP.   -^     ^^   ^^j  g^g^^  ^^^ggg  jjave  at  the  outset  few  and,-lean 

sutlers,  a^scampfollowers  none.  These  things  come  mi  force 
only  when  the'teuge  is  grown  fat  and  popular— that  }<l^  to  say, 
"  the  easiest  thingX^o-"  '^^ley  belong  chiefly  toth^%ide  which 
doesn't  take  the  troub'Tfe4o  think.  ,     ,>/"   ^  ^ .  , 

For  instance,  while  thef«s.are  doubtless  fool^  and  dishonor- 
able persons  who,  so  far  as  W  know,  belike  in  Freedom  in 
South  Africa  and  the  Philippin&v  J  do  ^  believe— nor  is  it  of 
record— that  any  man  of  all  that  ha>^.tlj'(s  faith  ever  did  or  ever 
would  write  the  sort  of  letters  noted  J€^«,^.  These  are  types  of 
a  considerable  class.  Neither  Ltfy-4^0T  O^  Wkst  is  calculated 
to  circulate  much  among  the  rijKaff.  Yet  \^^  have  received 
large  numbers  of  such  lettera-^^  And  while  not  qu^te  enough  to 
decide  a  question  of  ethics^4hese  letters  certainlf  stend  to  con- 
firm any  respectable  per»6"n  in  the  belief  that  he  musKbe  on  the 
the  right  track  when  b^Thas  such  opponents.  X 

Life  (No.  1003,  r^-^)  prints  a  letter  whose  character  rh^y  be 
judged  by  these  ^jrtracts  :  \ 

'' ^o  Wi&  Edito/of  Life :  ,         ^         _\ 

Thouc'-h  I  attppose  I  should  really  have  too  much  contempt  tor\ 
your  mise^ble  rag  of  a  paper,  yet  I  really  can't  help  noticing 
that  lyia^  and  detestable  paragraph.  .  .  Does  it  make  your  yellow 
rag  s^  better  ?  .  .  .  Where  do  you  get  your  information 
ixo^re  the  Boer  women  and  children  dying  of  exposure  and 
atifrvation  ? 
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A  New  Indian  Policy. 

HE  movement  to  aid  the  Mission  Indians  has 
taken  shape.  At  a  meeting:  in  Los  Ange- 
les, Nov.  22,  of  SO  representative  people — 
with  the  Episcopal  and  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
this  diocese  pulling  side  by  side — it  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  form  a  permanent  league,  incor- 
porate under  the  laws  of  California,  and  begin 
ji-«^  and  keep  up  a  systematic  work  to  protect  and  aid 
i/ 1  the  Indians,  particularly  those  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  meeting  also  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  memorandum  and  memorial ;  and 
they  have  been  taken  to  Washington  by  Senator  Thomas 
A.  Bard,  who  is  deeply  and  intelligently  interested  in 
the  movement. 

To  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Sir— In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  300  Mission  Indians  are  about 
to  be  evicted  under  process  of  law  from  the  homes  their  ancestors 
have  occupied  for  centuries— the  date  for  all  dispossession  being  set 
for  next  month— December,  1901— and  have  absolutely  nowhere  to  go 
when  evicted  ;  and  of  the  further  fact  that  the  entire  status  of  Indian 
tenures  in  Southern  California  is  not  and  never  has  been  satisfactory 
(though  for  twenty-five  years  the  Government  has  made  spasmodic, 
and  partial,  but  too  often  misdirected,  efforts  to  remedy  the  worst 
abuses)  we  beg  your  serious  attention  to  our  suggestion  that  a  Com- 
mission of  not  less  than  three  persons — of  whom  at  least  one  should 
be  a  reputable  citizen  of  Southern  California  and  reasonably  familiar 
with  the  specific  facts — should  be  appointed  promptly  not  only  to  deal 
with  this  case  of  imminent  importance  but  also  to  devise  a  logical 
and  permanent  adjustment  of  the  whole  question. 

Your  memorialists  speak  in  behalf  of  a  permanent  organization 
now  preparing  to  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  California  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  securing  for  the  Mission  Indians  a  treatment  more 
just  and  more  rational  than  they  have  ever  yet  received,  as  from  the 
Government  and  from  individuals. 

The  more  urgent  needs  of  the  case  are  briefly  set  forth  in  the 
appended  memorial ;  but  we  cannot  too  strongly  remind  you  that  the 
entire  subject  is  one  that  needs  intelligent  attention  and  at  once. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed): 
Joseph  H.  Johnson  [Bishop  of  Lros  Angeles,  Episcopal] 
George  Montgomery  [Bishop  of  Los  Angeles  and  Monterey, 

Catholic] 
Henry  B.  RestariCk  [Clergyman,  Episcopal] 
Horatio  M.  Rust  [former  agent  of  the  Mission  Indians] 
Chas.  Cass  ATT  Dayis  [Attorney] 
Mrs.  I.  V.  H.  Cowi.ES 
Chas.  F.  Lummis,  Chairman. 

To  the  Hon,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,C.: 

Sir— We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Southern  California,  desire 
to  bring  to  your  attention  certain  facts  as  to  the  lands  of  a  number 
of  the  Reservations  of  the  Consolidated  Tule  Mission  Agency.  The 
conditions— and  our  statement  of  them  we  are  prepared  to  verify— 
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are  such  that  in  our  l>est  judgment  a  Commission  (of  at  least  three 
persons)  should  be  appointed  at  once  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter 
and  to  report  upon  the  entire  subject.  We  would  respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  /Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  189o, 
and  that  for  1896,  p.  130.  In  the  latter  the  Agent  states  that  the 
lands  in  the  Reservations  of  Laguna,  Campo,  La  Posta,  Maja  and 
Manzanita  are  **  mislocated  and  of  such  a  character  that  the  Indians 
do  not,  never  did,  and  never  will  be  able  to  live  on  them'*— for  want 
of  ip^ater    etc 

It  is  further  stated  on  the  same  page  that  the  lands  on  which  the 
said  Indians  are  now  living  are  liable  to  be  filed  on  by  white  men, 
and  already  in  some  instances  have  been  so  taken  up.  Since  that 
report  was  written,  five  years  ago,  the  case  has  been  much  aggra- 
vated, and  many  squatters  have  ousted  individual  Indians  from  their 

That  the  importance  of  this  matter  was  recognized  by  your  office 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  Dec.  1,  1897,  it  was  recommended  to  the 
Department  that  Congress  enact  legislation  authorizing  the  inclusion 
of  additional  tracts  of  land  in  the  Campo,  Maja,  Manzanita,  Cuya- 
pipe.  Twenty-nine  Palms,  and  Torres  Reservations.  This  recom- 
mendation was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Department  on  Jan. 
16,   1898  (see  Senate    Ex.  Doc.   No.   54,  Fifty-fifth    Congress,  2nd 

sess  ion^ . 

Though  the  conditions  to  which  we  refer  were  thus  recognized  by 
the  Department,  no  legislation  whatever  to  this  end  has  as  yet  been 

As  to  the  inclusion  of  tracts  additional  to  the  above-mentioned 
Reservation,  we  feel  competent  to  assert— from  the  personal  investi- 
gations of  our  trusted  representatives— that  there  is  no  government 
land  near  them  upon  which  these  Indians  could  possibly  live. 

The  generic  status  of  the  Indian  lands  and  land-tenures  m  South- 
ern California  is  far  from  creditable  to  the  nation  or  such  as  know 
the  facts  ;  and  the  whole  matter  seriously  needs  intelligent  revision  ; 
but  the  following  cases  are  literally  in  imminent  need  of  attention. 

The  case  of  the  Indians  of  Agua  Caliente  Reservation  No.  2,  ordi- 
narily called  ''  Warner's  Ranch,"  is  already  known  to  your  office  by 
the  presentation  that  has  been  made  of  it.  Here  are  150  Indians 
subject  to  eviction  in  the  coming  month  of  December,  1901,  their 
tenure  depending  solely  upon  the  courtesy  to  Government  of  the  suc- 
cessful claimants  under  a  California  revolutionary  land  grant.  When 
evicted,  these  150  men,  women  and  children  have  nowhere  to  go.  No 
Government  lands  are  left  in  Southern  California  upon  which  either 
Indians  or  whites  could  make  a  living.  You  are  also  aware,  by  the 
same  notification,  that  other  Indians  near  those  of  Warner^s  Ranch 
are  also  in  fact  homeless.  There  are  the  75  Indians  at  San  ielipe, 
besides  the  Indians  at  Mataguay,  San  Jos^,  and  Puerto  de  la  Cruz, 
all  of  whom  are  liable  to  eviction  at  any  moment.  Unless  adequate 
action  shall  be  taken  by  Congress  immediately  upon  its  assembling, 
the  Commission  would  need  to  seek  and  report  upon  a  possible 
home  for  these  helpless  wards  of  the  Government. 

We  suggest  that  such  a  Commission  should  consider  the  possibility 
and  advisability  of  removing  the  Indians  of  La  Posta,  Manzanita 
and  Campo— and  perhaps  of  Cuyapipe— to  the  Yuma  Reservation  in 
San  Diego  county,  Cal.  The  Indians  on  the  Reservations  named 
frequently  cross  the  desert  to  visit  the  Yumas,  and  the  Yumas  visit 
them.  If  removed  to  Yuma,  where  there  is  good  land,  these  scattered 
Indians  would  have  some  chance  to  progress.  Whether  there  is  un- 
used land  for  them  on  the  Yuma  Reservation  could  easily  be  ascer- 
tained. 
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On  the  Santa  Ysabel  No.  3  there  are  7,500  acres  or  more.  Of  this, 
nearly  all  is  upon  the  barren  side  of  the  Volcan  Mountain.  The  only 
land  which  the  Indians  cultivate — or  anyone  can  cultivate — is  of 
small  patches  in  ravines.  Some  of  these  patches  are  but  a  few 
square  yards  in  area.  The  rest  is  mountainous,  rocky,  has  some 
trees  upon  it,  and  is  suitable  only  for  cattle.  The  Indians  have  no 
cattle,  practically — nor  could  keep  them  if  they  had.  There  are  some 
patches  of  open  land  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  fit  for  the  grow- 
ing of  grain  in  favorable  years  ;  but  the  Indians  are  averse  to  living 
up  there  because  of  the  heavy  winter  snows — something  to  which  no 
inhabitant  of  Southern  California,  white  or  Indian,  is  inured.  They 
state,  also,  that  the  places  with  water  are  already  taken  up ;  and  we 
believe  this  to  be  true  without  any  exception  germane  to  this  prob- 
lem. Why  this  worthless  mountain  land  was  ever  reserved  for  the 
Indians,  we  confess  our  inability  to  understand — unless  it  was  done 
**froni  the  map*'  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  real  topography  of  * 
the  country,  or  because  it  was  '*  all  that  was  left." 

In  any  event,  it  is  unfit  for  human  occupancy,  and  inadequate  to 
support  human  life — even  Indian  life. 

It  might  seem,  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  case,  that  this  is  a  lib- 
eral provision  of  land  for  the  78  people  who  are  left.  But  those  fami- 
liar with  the  facts  know  the  land  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  incon- 
siderable parcels)  to  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  them.  There  are,  in 
the  Southwestern  deserts,  many  regions  where  1,000  acres  would  not 
support  one  human  being.  Such  a  Commission  should,  in  our  judg- 
ment, consider  the  possibility  of  selling  off  nearly  all  this  7,500 
and  with  the  proceeds  purchasing  for  the  Indians  a  few  hundred — 
even  200 — acres  of  cultivable  land. 

The  lands  upon  which  some  of  these  Santa  Ysabel  Indians  have 
homes  are  claimed  by  the  owners  of  the  Santa  Ysabel  Rancho  ;  and 
the  Indians  are  threatened  with  speedy  eviction.  Conditions  in  many 
respects  similar  exist  at  Mesa  Grande.  There  are  on  this  Reserva- 
tion (officially  known  as  Santa  Ysabel  No.  1)  about  2,500  acres  of 
land.  By  careful  estimate,  only  150  acres  of  this  land  is  fit  to  raise 
crops,  and  it  has  to  support  206  people.  The  rest  of  the  tract  is  rea- 
sonably good  stock-land,  mountainous,  with  scattered  timber.  The 
Indians  have  just  seven  head  of  cattle.  Evidently,  seven  cows  are 
scant  leverage  for  the  usufruct  of  2,350  acres  out  of  the  2,500  acres  of  the 
whole  Reservation.  Not  less  evident,  to  those  who  know  the  circum- 
stances, is  the  futility  of  asking  the  Indians  to  raise  more  stock 
where  their  increase  is  appropriated  by  outsiders.  In  all  probability, 
this  2,500  acres  could  be  sold  to  ** American'*  cattlemen,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds used  to  purchase  some  few  hundred  acres  of  tillable  lands  now 
owned  by  whites  who  25  or  30  years  ago  deliberately  drove  the  Indians 
from  their  ancient  homes  and  filed  (under  the  law)  upon  these  lands 
before  this  Reservation  was  made.  We  must  admit  that  the  Indians  are 
culpable  for  not  having  filed  before  the  whites  upon  their  own  imme- 
morial lands,  as  they  were  privileged  to  do  ,  but  possibly  their  igno- 
rance of  a  law  newly  risen  over  them  may  pardon  their  neglect. 
Under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  they  were  fully  protected  ; 
and  they  and  their  friends  presumed,  until  the  evictions  at  San  Pas- 
qual,  that  occupancy  gave  a  title  which  would  be  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  A  few  hundred  acres  of  the  lands  they  once  lived 
upon  and  were  presumed  to  own  at  Mesa  Grande,  could,  we  believe,  be 
purchased  readily  and  enough  lands  obtained  for  allotment. 

Besides  the  two  Reservations  last  named,  there  is  Santa  Ysabel 
No.  2.  Here  are  reserved  over  2,000  acres  of  land — most  of  which 
is  fit  only  for  cattle — for  a  people  who  have  not  (and  for  sufficient  rea- 
sons cannot  have)  cattle. 

The  Reservation  of  El  Capitan  Grande  consists  of  over  17,000  acres. 
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Upon  a  small  portion  of  this,  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Diego  river 
and  at  ConejoMive  132  Indians.     It  would  be  within  the  functions  of 
the  proposed  Commission  to  investigate  this  case.  r>,=«.,»i 

Another  matter  for  its  consideration  would  b*  the  San  Pasqual 
Reservation.  Upon  this  land-comprismg  some  1-600  acres-the  San 
Pasqual  Indians  have  ever  lived.  Some  of  the  land  included  in  this 
Re^rvatiCn  was  patented  years  ago.  The  few  San  Pasqual  Indians 
who  survive  live  miles  away,  upon  a  barren  hillside. 

In  view  of  these  typical  facts,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  for 
fully  25  years  the  Government  has  ofBciaUy  recognized  that  tha 
status  of  Indian  land-tenures  in  Southern  California  has  been,  and 
continues,  unsatisfactory,  we  respectfully  petition  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  Commission.  Furthermore,  and  for  reasons  which 
we  believe  to  be  self-evident,  we  ask  that  if  such  Commission  be  ap- 
pointed, at  least  one  of  its  members  (if  it  consists  of  three  in  all,  or 
two  if  the  whole  number  be  five)  shall  be  a  citizen  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, of  standing  in  this  community,  and  of  some  familiarity,  at 
■  least,  with  the  nature  and  needs  of  our  Indians,  and  with  the  nature 
and  values  of  lands  in  this  region.  These  things  differ  in  many 
essential  details,  from  their  counterparts  in  the  East,  and  cannot  be 
intelligently  dealt  with  except  in  the  light  of  personal  familiarity 

with  the  specific  facts.  .     i      j     i.      » 

The  Mission  Indians  who  live  on  secure  and  adequate  lands  have 
made  and  are  making  substantial  progress.  The  Indians  on  the 
verge  of  the  Desert,  isolated  and  practically  landless,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Not  only  are 
they  far  removed  from  civilizing  influences,  but  the  feeling  of  inse- 
curity even  in  the  poor  homes  they  possess  is— as  we  recognize  for  a 
general  rule-  enough  to  prevent  any  serious  progress.  If  a  man  is 
to  be  civilized,  he  must  at  least  be  assured  of  land  to  live  upon,  and 
of  stability  in  his  title  to  it.  . 

So  serious  and  so  protracted  has  been  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California  that  a  permanent  association 
of  citizens  is  now  arranging  to  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  this 
State  for  the  sole  purpose  of  remedying— and  keeping  remedied— as 
many  as  possible  of  these  abuses.  This  present  document  is  the 
first  official  act  of  that  organization,  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
preliminary  meeting  Nov.  22,  1901,  and  is  the  line  the  association  is 
prepared  to  pursue  permanently.  We  earnestly  hope  for  your  aid  in 
the  adjustment  of  these  matters.  As  to  the  necessity  of  action— 
and  competent  action — we  believe  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  among 
those  who  inform  themselves  as  to  the  facts.  We  will  gladly,  both 
personally  and  as  an  organization,  render  you  any  assistance  in  our 
power  toward  a  just  and  adequate  solution  of  problems  which  for 
more  than  a  generation  have  been  neglected,  evaded  or  muddled  in  a 
manner  discreditable  alike  to  our  humanity  and  our  common  sense. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  George  Montgomery,  Henry  B. 
Restarick,  Chas.  Frederick  Holder,  Chas.  Cassatt  Davis,  M.  S. 
Li^bana,  Caroline  M.  Severance  (President  emeritus  The  Friday 
Morning  Club),  Rev.  Wm.  Horace  Day,  Grace  C.  Wotkyns,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Holder,  Dr.  Fordyce  Grinnell,  Elizabeth  Grinnell,  lone  V.  H.  Cowles, 
Helen  C.  Wotkyns,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Kater,  Harriet  M.  Scott,  S.  E.  Lobb, 
Miss  S.  H.  Stickney,  A.  C.  Vroman,  Sallie  E.Garrett,  Cornelia  Gates, 
Gertrude  Ga;tes,  Sarah  B.  Earle,  Elizabeth  F.  Kennedy,  M.  D., 
Margaret  F.  Fette,  Adeline  B.  Hill,  Jeannie  W^.  Flint,  C.  C.  Pierce, 
clergyman,  Abbie  E.  Wadleigh,  Ida  Marriott  W^hite,  Cora  Calvert 
Foy,  Edna  Foy,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Mills,  Mrs.  J.  Torrey  Connor,  M.  L. 
Brown,  Eva  S.  Fenyes,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Frye,  C.  E.  Listers,  Chas.  P. 
Lummis,  chairman. 
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LIGHT  IN   THE   HIGH   PLACES. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Utiited  States,  a 
pouS  o'i%ea  me"  y,  justice  and  common  sense  as  t^ 
our  Indians  is  at  last  officially  announced.  Th^e  annual  re 
nort  of  Hon  W.  A.  Jones,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi airs, 
[sa  docuLent  ai  which  the  most  hardened  student  gasps- 
as  many  hardened  non-students  will  gasp  for  the  very  oppo- 
site reason.  The  government  has  ^^fJ'\^ZltJ^^^vtTt 
of  philanthropic  people  have  meant  v^eU,  but  they  have  not 

known  how  ;  and  it  is  a  pitiful  truth  ^^fj^  *f  JjJ^JSi 
worst  foes  have  been  they  who  rea  ly  wished  to  do^^m 
eood.     They  have  wronged  and  injured  him    far   more 

deeply,  far  more  intimately,  far  more  ^'ZT^^Z^ltr- 
the  BoVder  Ruffian  has  ;  for  the  scoundrels  who  take  a  per 

sonal  advantage  of  Indians  touch  them,  ^tg  ^^^^i^^^^^^^ 
and  at  one  angle ;  but  our  philanthropic  P/fJ^'^"^*^?..^^^ 
stretched  the  whole  life  of  the  Indian  upon  ^is  inevitable 
bed-racking  himout  to  fit,  if  he  was  too  sliort,  lopping 

ofi  his  feet,  if  too  long.     Careless  or  "«.t?^<^^^^J^S  or 
tors,  without  a  trace  of  knowledge  scientific,  l"sto"^f-^  ?^ 
humane,  have  furnished  misleading  data ;    !f  f/*  ^'^ 
who  never  saw  an  Indian  and  would  be  afraid  of  one,   try 
to  formulate  plans  for  his  betterment ;  busy  and  injtt^rent 
statesmen  put  through  the  measure  of  J^^ast  resistance. 
And  the  Indian  "pays  the  freight."     He  l^f^J^een  robbed 
of  his  lands,  his  nationality,  his  individuality ;    and  now 
for  more  than  a  decade  we  have  been  robbing  him  ot  nis 
family.     In  all  the  history  of  the  Three  Americas  there 
has  not  been  another  Indian  policy  so  cruel  and  so  stupid  as 
our  present  educational  system.     For  more  tban  a  dozen 
years  and  in  many  places  I  have  fought  this  ^eH'i^f  "^^^ 
iniquity-see,   for  example,   the  seven    numbers  of    tms 
magazine  from  August,  1899,  to  February,  1^00,  inclusive, 
under  title  "My  Brother's  Keeper."    In  some  circles  th^ 
attack  on  the  sacred  system  was  regarded  as  extreme,  ao 
surd  and  revolutionary.     But  now  coines  the  United  bta^s 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  with  precisely  tbe  same 
conclusions,  couched  in  more  official,  but  as  unmistakable 
form.     After  referring  to  other  obstacles  in  the  way  ot  up 
lifting  our  Indians,  Commissioner  Jones  says  in  his  reporx 
(the  italics  are  mine)  : 

"Further  observation  and  reflection  lead  to  the  unwelcome  con- 
viction that  another  obstacle  may  be  added  to  those  already  named, 
and  that  is  education.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  "«f  e'-stood  that  it  is  not 
meant  by  this  to  condemn  education  in  the  abstract-far  from  it , 
its  advantages  are  too  many  and  too  apparent  to  need  any  aemonstra 
tion  here  .  .  .  .  What  is  meant  is  that  the  present  Indian 
educaUonkl  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  calculated  to  produce  the 
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results    so  earnestly  claimed    for   it  and  so  hopefully  anticipated 
when  it  was  begun. 

**No  doubt  this  idea  will  be  received  with  some  surprise,  and  ex- 
pressions of  dissent  will  doubtless  spring  at  once  to  the  lips  of  many 
of  those  engaged  or  interested  in  Indian  work.  Nevertheless,  a 
brief  view  of  the  plan  in  vogue  will,  it  is  believed,  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  the  idea  is  correct. 

**  There  are  in  operation  at  the  present  time  113  boarding  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  something  over  16,000  pupils,  ranging 
from  5  to  21  years  old. 

**  These  pupils  are  gathered  from  the  cabin,  the  wickiup  and  the 
tepee.  Partly  by  cajolery  and  partly  by  threats  ;  partly  by  bribery  and 
partly  by  fraud ;  partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by  force y  they  are 
induced  to  leave  their  homes  and  their  kindred,  to  enter  these  schools 
and  take  upon  themselves  the  outward  semblance  of  civilized  life. 
They  are  chosen  not  on  account  of  any  particular  merit  of  their  own, 
not  by  reason  of  mental  fitness,  but  solely  because  they  have  Indian 
blood  in  their  veins.  Without  regard  to  their  worldly  condition  ; 
without  any  previous  training  ;  without  any  preparation  whatever, 
they  are  transported  to  the  schools— sometimes  thousands  of  miles 
away— without  the  slightest  expense  or  trouble  to  themselves  or 
their  people. 

**The  Indian  youth  finds  himself  at  once,  as  if  by  magic,  trans- 
lated from  a  state  of  poverty  to  one  of  affluence.  He  is  well  fed  and 
clothed  and  lodged.  Books  and  all  the  accessories  of  learning  are 
given  him  and  teachers  provided  to  instruct  him.  He  is  educated  in 
the  industrial  arts  on  the  one  hand,  and  not  only  in  the  rudiments, 
but  in  the  liberal  arts  on  the  other.  Beyond  *  the  three  r's'  he  is  in- 
structed in  geography,  grammar  and  history  ;  he  is  taught  drawing, 
algebra  and  geometry,  music  and  astronomy,  and  receives  lessons  in 
physiology,  botany  and  entomology.  Matrons  wait  on  him  while  he 
is  well,  and  physicians  and  nurses  attend  him  when  he  is  sick.  A 
steam  laundry  does  his  washing  and  the  latest  modern  appliances  do 
his  cooking.  A  library  affords  him  relaxation  for  his  leisure  hours, 
athletic  sports  and  the  gymnasium  furnish  him  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion, while  music  entertains  him  in  the  evening.  He  has  hot  and 
cold  baths,  and  steam  heat  and  electric  light,  and  all  the  modern 
conveniences.  All  of  the  necessities  of  life  are  given  him  and  many 
of  the  luxuries.  All  of  this  without  money  and  without  price,  or  the 
contribution  of  a  single  effort  of  his  own  or  of  his  people.  His  wants 
are  all  supplied  almost  for  the  wish.  The  child  of  the  wigwam  be- 
comes a  modern  Aladdin,  who  has  only  to  rub  the  government  lamp 
to  gratify  his  desires. 

**  Here  he  remains  until  his  education  is  finished,  when  he  is  returned 
to  his  home— which  by  contrast  must  seem  squalid  indeed— to  the 
parents  whom  his  education  must  make  it  difficult  to  honor,  and  left 
to  make  his  way  against  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  his  tribe.  Is 
is  any  wonder  he  fails  ?  Is  it  surprising  if  he  lapses  into  barbarism? 
Not  having  earned  his  education,  it  is  not  appreciated  ;  having  made 
no  sacrifice  to  obtain  it,  it  is  not  valued.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  right 
and  not  as  a  privilege  ;  it  is  accepted  as  a  favor  to  the  government 
and  not  to  the  recipient,  and  the  almost  inevitable  tendency  is  to  en- 
courage dependency,  foster  pride  and  create  a  spirit  of  arrogance 
and  selfishness.  The  testimony  on  this  point  of  those  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Indian  employes  of  the  service  would,  it  is  believed^ 
be  interesting. 

**  It  is  not  denied  that  some  good  flows  from  this  system.  It  would 
be  singular,  if  there  did  not,  after  all  the  effort  that  has  been  made 
and  the  money  that  has  been  lavished.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
fully  $45,000,000  have  been  spent  by  the  government  alone  for  the 
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education  of  Indian  pupils,  and  it  is  a  Uberal  estimate  to  put  the 
number  of  those  so  educated  at  not  over  20,000.  If  the  Present  rate 
is  continued  for  another  twenty  years  it  will  take  over  $70,000,000 

^^♦'^But  while  it  is  not  denied  that  the  system  has  produced  some 
eood  results,  it  is  seriously  jquestioned  whether  it  is  calculated  to  ac- 
complish the  great  end  in  view,  which  is  not  so  much  the  education 
of  the  individual  as  the  lifting  up  of  the  race. 

**  It  is  contended,  and  with  reason,  that  with  the  same  effort  and 
much  less  expenditure  applied  locally  or  to  the  family  circle,  far 
irreater  and  much  more  beneficent  results  could  have  been  obtained, 
and  the  tribes  would  have  been  in  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of 
civilization  than  at  present.'*  .  . 

•*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  stream  of  returning  pupils 
carries  with  it  the  refining  influence  of  the  schools  and  operates  to 
elevate  the  people.  Doubtless  this  is  true  of  individual  cases,  and  it 
mly  have  sVme  faint  influence  on  the  tribes  But  will  it  ever  suffi- 
Sentlv  leaven  the  entire  mass  ?  It  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  possible 
KmVtoJurify  a  fountain  by  cleansing  its  turbid  waters  as  they 
pour  forth  and  then  returning  them  to  their  original  source.  But  ex- 
Snce  is  against  it.  For  centuries,  pure  f resh-water  streams  have 
5^ured  their  floods  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  its  waters  are  salt 

"  What,  then,  shall  be  done  ?  And  this  inquiry  brings  into  promin- 
ence at  once  the  whole  Indian  question. 

"  It  may  be  well  first  to  take  a  glance  at  what  has  been  done.    For 
about  a  generation  the  government  has  been  taking  a  very  active 
Tnterest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian.    In  that  time  he  has  been 
^Ited  on  reservations  and  fed  and  clothed ;  he  has  been  supphed 
lavishly  with  utensils  and  means  to  earn  his  living,  with  materials 
for  his  dwelling  and  articles  to  furnish  it ;  his  children  have  been 
educated  and  money  has  been  paid  him ;   farmers  and  mechanics 
have  been  supplied  him,  and  he  has  received  aid  »"*  multitude  of 
Hiffprent  ways.     In  the  last  thirty-three  years  over  $250,000,000  have 
SefnlSenTu^pon  an  Indian  Population  not  exceeding  180,0W  enough 
if  eouitably  divided,  to  build  each  one  a  house  suitable  to  his  condi- 
tion and  furnish  it  throughout ;  to  fence  his  land  and  build  him  a 
bam -to  buy  him  a  wagon  and  team  and  harness;  to  furnish  him 
pfows  and  the  other  implements  necessary  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  te  give  him  something  besides  to  embellish  and  beautify  his 
home:    It  is  not  pretended  that  this  amount  is  exact,  but  it  is  suffi- 
ri«»ntlv  so  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion. 

^"Wha?  is  his  condition  today?  He  is  still  on  his  reservation  ;  he 
is  still  being  fed  ;  his  children  are  still  being  educated  and  money  is 
still  being  faid  him  ;  he  is  still  dependent  upon  the  government  for 
existe^cel  merchants  wait  on  him  and  farmers  still  aid  him ;  he  is 
UtUetTf  any,  nearer  the  goal  of  independence  than  he  was  thirty 
vears  ago  and  if  the  present  policy  is  continued  he  will  get  jittle,  if 
any  nel«r"n  thirty  years  to  come.  It  is  not  denied  that  ""der  this, 
as  under  the  schoo/sjstem,  there  has  been  sonie  progress  but  it  has 
not  been  commensurate  with  the  money  spent  and  effort  made. 

WHAT  THIS  MEANS. 

This  means,  in  logic— and,  let  us  fervently  trust  in  fact 
-the  death-knell  of  the  great  "print-factory"  government 
schools,  remote  from  the  Indian  home,  and  looking  upon 
the  Indian  parents  merely  as  breeders  of  pupils  of  whom 
they  are  to  be  robbed  to  make  grist  for  the  salary-mill,     it 
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means  looking:  toward  the  only  sane,  decent,  humane  and 
scholarly  solution  of  the  problems  of  Indian  education — 
schools  at  home,  where  Indian  boy  and  g^irl  can  love  their 
parents  and  help  them  up  the  hill  of  civilization  ;  sensible 
schools,  which  shall  teach  thingfs  it  does  some  g-ood  to 
know,  and  not  the  Carlisle  curriculum  which  would  be 
idiotic  were  they  not  so  tragic  in  their  results.  It  means 
schools  designed  a  little  more  for  the  good  of  the  Indians, 
and  a  little  less  exclusively  for  the  ease  and  salaries  of  their 
teachers.  It  means,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  a  rational 
and  just  policy— which  we  have  never  before  had.  And 
for  so  much  we  may  not  only  pray,  but  reckon  it  time  to 
go  to  work. 

For  over  two  years  I  have  had  the  indefinable  feeling 
that  the  times  were  ripening.  I  felt  it  even  when  the 
National  Convention  of  Indian  teachers  met  in  Los  An- 
geles under  the  weighty  thumb  of  Major  Pratt,  and  out- 
raged every  scholar  who  cares  for  and  knows  about  these 
thingfs.  And  that  feeling  has  been  growing—but  I  did 
not  expect  to  see  so  soon  an  Indian  Commissioner  so  close  to 
the  full  daylight. 

^  The  times  are  truly  ripe  for  us  to  be  done  with  this  long* 
disgrace.  We  have  a  President  who  knows  and  cares  ;  we 
have  an  Indian  Commissioner  who  is  not  wax  in  the  hands 
of  that  magnificent  and  misguided  personality  which  has 
been  in  fact  for  a  decade  or  more  our  Indian  Policy— that 
tremendous  energy  without  learning:,  that  fine  character 
without  a  sentiment,  that  machine  for  making  machines, 
Major  Pratt  of  the  Carlisle  Government  Indian  School.  No 
man  has  worked  harder  for  the  Indians  ;  and  no  fi^fty  men 
in  America  have  ever  done  them  so  much  harm.  He  will 
be  up  in  arms  at  this  report.  He  will  use  all  his  really 
astonishing  power  to  nullify  it.  But  now  our  time  has 
come  ;  and  against  him  will  be  every  man  and  woman  who 
cares — for  our  own  sake,  if  not  for  the  Indian's— that  we  do 
justice  ;  and  who  believes  that  any  system  is  accurst  whose 
corner-stone  is  the  breaking-up  of  the  family. 

The  Indian  Right's  Association  in  the  East  is  doing 
noble — if  occasionally  a  bit  Eastern — work ;  the  new 
League  now  forming  in  California  (and  it  will  be  com- 
posed of  several  thousand  prominent  people),  will  labor  no 
less  earnestly,  and,  if  possible,  on  somewhat  broader  and 
more  expert  lines.  And  the  time  has  come  when  we  shall 
win  if  we  '*  lean  on."  C.  F.  L. 
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Re 'Naming  a   Nation. 

By  G.  Clapier. 

unpronouncc  article  describes  how  he  is  carrying  out  his  most  difficult  work. 


R.     CHARLES     A,     EASTMAN, 

himself  a   Sioux   Indian,  has   been 

appointed    by    the    United    States 

Government  to  bring  order  out.  of 

*  the  chaotic  state  of  the  red  man's 

nomenclature.     He  is  endeavouring  to  put  such 

titles  as  Tateyohnakewastewin  and  Sascheinwei- 

sen    into    practical    and 

pronounceable  form,  and 

to    turn     Coffee  -  Cooler 

Joe,     Rotten     Pumpkin, 

and   Skunk   Father   into 

cognomens    of    a    more 

euphonious  nature. 

This  task   is   in  itself 

stupendous,     but    when 

there  is  added  to  it  the 

necessity  of  inducing  the 

aged    chief    of     famous 

name    and     the     young 

buck  just  given  an  illus- 
trious title  to  cast  aside 

the  names  of  which  they 
are  so  proud  and  adopt 
some  surname  which  to 
them  means  nothing,  the 
work  becomes  almost 
impossible.  Dr.  East- 
man declares  that  this 
is  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  his  mission. 

About  three  years  ago 
he  was  commissioned  to 
revise  the  allotment  rolls 
of  the  Sioux  nation, 
grouping      them      under 

appropriate  family  names,  and  retaining,  as  far 
as  practicable  and  convenient,  the  native 
nomenclature,  but  adapting  it  to  their  new  status 
of  citizenship  and  to  the  taste  and  tongue  of  the 
white  man.  This  seemed  necessary  and  advis- 
able on  account  of  the  confusion  caused  in 
matters  of  inheritance  and  other  legal  matters 
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by  the    Indian   fashion   of    individual    names. 
Furthermore,  there  ^re  on  the  rolls  many  names 
that  are  long  and  clumsy,  some  incorrectly  trans- 
lated, and   not   a  few   that   are   unpleasmg   or 
positively  obscene.     Dr.  Eastman  will  eliminate 
such  names,  and  a  suitable  and  pronounceable 
name  will  be  selected  from  among  the  imme- 
diate  family  connection, 
with     the     advice     and 
consent  of  the  person  in- 
terested, which  name  will 
be   conferred    upon    the 
wife  and  children  of  each 
head  of  a  family  and  will 
descend  to  his  posterity. 
When  a  name  in   the 
Indian  tongue  is  musical 
and    agreeable,    such   as 
Makata  or  Wanapin,  no 
change  is  made.     Some- 
times  the  English  of  it 
is  more  pleasing,  as,  for 
instance,     Tree  -  top    or 
Grass,  both  poetical  and 
distinctively    Indian. 
Such   names   as   George 
Washington      or      John 
Jones,    sometimes   indis- 
criminately conferred  at 
Indian    schools,    are    by 
no     means      considered 
desirable. 
Dr.  Eastman's  method 

UK,    CHARIKS    A.    KASTMAN,    WHO    IS    RE-NAMING    THE     INDIANS         Jg       ^q    gQ       tO       dU       IndiaU 
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agency,  provide  himself 
with  a  complete  copy  of 
the  latest  census  and  the  allotment  roll,  if  there 
is  one,  and  then  go  out  among  the  scattered 
camps  and  farms  of  the  Indians,  visiting  and 
consulting  them  personally  regarding  any 
changes  deemed  necessary  or  advisable.  No 
changes  are  made  arbitrarily  or  without  the 
Indian's   consent.      This    field   work    occupies 
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he  dug  finger  and  toe-hails  into  the  bark  and 
clung  for  dear  life,  till,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  knoll,  he  had  slipped  off  and,  swimming 
diagonally  across  the  stream,  had,  after  a  hard 
fight,  succeeded  in  reaching  dry  ground. 

His  mates,  he  said,  unwilling  to  face  the  water, 
were  still  up  river — "  roostin'  in  the  trees  and 
pickin'  insects  out  o'  the  bark,  like  a  lot  of 
blooming  woodpeckers." 

They  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  thirty  hours. 
Tom  himself  was  much  exhausted  and  weak 
from  want  of  food,  but  after  a  hearty  meal  and 
a  good  night's  rest  was  able  to  pilot  us  to  the 
rescue  of  his  mates  in  the  morning 

So  strong  was  the  rush  of  the  stream  that, 
with  four  good  men  at  the  oars,  our  speed, 
against  current,  was  little  over  a  mile  an  hour. 

Though  we  started  at  daybreak  the  sun  was 
already  setting  ere  a  distant  hail  came  to  us 
across  the  flood.   There  had  been  some  difificulty 
in   finding    the    place. 
In  that  wide  waste  of 
waters,  where   nothing 
was    to   be    seen    but 
tops   of  highest   trees, 
all    sense    of    locality 
seemed  destroyed. 

Guided  by  the  voice, 
we  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  and 
soon  came  upon   Ned 
Squires  perched  in  the 
branches   of   a  Totara 
pine.     Him  we  rescued 
from  his  perilous  posi- 
tion.      There    only  .. 
remained     **  Kaise^ 
Bill,"  so-called  because 
of     the    unpronourice 
able  nature  of  hjs  own 
name,    and    it    was    a 
very    damp    and    dis- 
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hevelled   "Kaiser"  that  we  presently  gathered 
from  the  fork  of  a  neighbouring  tree. 

On  the  homeward  trip,  Ned,  sitting  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  appeared  a  bit  dazed  at  the 
gravity  of  his  late  situation,  and,  by  way  of 
relief,  swore  softly  to  himself.  But  the  **  Kaiser  " 
waxed  garrulous  at  the  joy  of  delivery. 

"  Mein  Gott,  es  ist  wunderlich,"  he  said; 
"  neffer,  no  neffer  in  mine  life  did  I  saw  so 
moosh  wasser."  Which,  as  he  came  from 
Munich,  where  they  brew  the  lager  beer,  seemed 
quite  probable. 

A  week  after  these  occurrences  the-  river 
thought  fit  to  again  retire  within  its  banks. 
Our  mill  buildings  had  disappeared  bodily,  but 
the  Engine,  firmly  bedded  in  concrete  and  weigh- 
ing three  tons,  had  withstood  the  mad  swirl.  It 
wks,  however,  almost  buried  in  silt,  and  it  took 
us  a  week  to  dig  it  out.  The  bales  of  fibre  had 
burst  their  bindings,  and  the  riverside  trees  for 

miles  down  stream 
were  festooned  with  a 
white  lacework  of 
dressed  flax.  A  good 
deal  of  harness  and 
some  engine  -  belts  we 
recovered  by  climbing 
the  trees  and  plucking 
them  from  the 
branches,  where  they 
hung  like  fruit,  but 
that  was  about  all  the 
river  had  left  us. 

Thus,  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  ended 
the  famous  "  Manga- 
kahia  Spate,"  an  ex- 
perience which,  though 
luckily  unattended  with 
loss  of  life,  was,  never- 
theless, quitesufficiently 
exciting  while  it  lasted. 
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about  half  the  year, 

and    the   other    half 

Dr.  Eastman  spends 

at  home  at  his  desk 

compiling  his   rough 

field  notes  and  filling 

out  with  minute  care 

the   blanks  provided 

for    the   purpose    by 

the    Indian    Bureau, 

which  include  a  re- 
cord of  the  sex,  age, 

and  family  relation- 
ships of  each  indivi- 
dual.     There   are 

about  twenty-five 

thousand  persons  in 

the  Sioux  nation,  and 

Dr.   Eastman's  work 

is    now  rather    more 

than  half  done.     He 

estimates  that  it  will 
occupy  him  about 
two  years  longer. 

Because  Dr.  East- 
man is  a  full-blooded 
Indian  and  a  Govern- 
ment physician,  he 
has  succeeded  where 

a   white    man  would   have    met    blank   failure, 
for  the  Indian  is  still  suspicious  of  the  white, 
and  he  would  have  deemed  an  effort  to  change 
his  name  but  a  trick  to  cheat  him  out  of  his 
property.     Even  with  the  advantages  mentioned 
Dr.    Eastman 
must      be     very 
tactful  and  abso- 
lutely honest  and 
frank. 

The  fear  of 
trickery,  however, 
is  not  the  only 
objection  which 
the  Indian  raises 
against  the  as- 
suming of  a  new 
family  name  by 
which  all  his  re- 
latives may  be 
known. 

In  relating 
some  of  his 
experiences  the 
**  Name  -  Giver," 
as  Dr.  Eastman 
is  called  by  the 
Indians,  said : — 
.     "At  one  camp 

.      where  I  had  been  From  a  Photograph, 
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particularly    success- 
ful    ni    making    my 
brothers    see    the 
advisability  of  adopt- 
ing   a    family  name, 
I    met,    at    the   very 
end    of    my    list,    a 
stubborn  refusal  from 
a    young     Indian   of 
good    character    and 
uncommon       intelli- 
gence.    He   listened 
attentively  to  my  ex- 
planation, and  by  his 
intelligent    questions 
showed  that    he  fol- 
lowed me.     I  expec- 
ted   him    to    accept 
without       reluctance 
the    name    which    I 
had  registered  for  his 
family,    and    was 
greatly  surprised    by 
his  final  grunt  of  dis- 
approval. 

«*Um '     he 

drawled.  *  Sleepy 
Dog,  he  my  brother, 
he  no  count  —  he 
lazy  old  skunk.  Nobody  know  he  my  brother 
now.  Give  new  name,  him  same  as  me — then 
everybody  know.  No;  me  like  old  name 
heap  better.'  As  yet  I  have  been  unable  to 
gain  the  consent   of    this    young    fellow,    and 

he    and     Sleepy 


IN    HIS   DIFFICULT  WORK. 


THE  "shaking  toad"  FAMILY,  WHO   HAVE   RECEIVED  THE  NAME  OF 


WOOD. 


Dog  go  their 
separate  ways 
unrelated  so  far 
as  a  family  name 
is  concerned." 

In   order   to 
facilitate   the 
work   of    tracing 
family  trees  and 
fixing  the  results 
of   the  investiga- 
tion    in     family 
names,  and  also 
to  keep  the  pro- 
ceedings in  con- 
formity with  the 
dignity     of     a 
Governm,  ent 
enterprise,        all 
plans      to     cele- 
brate       the 
christening       by 
tribal  ceremonies 
are     promptly 
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checked    by    Dr.    Eastman    and    the    resident 

Indian  agent.      When    the  *' Name-Giver"  first 

appears  at  a  branch  agency  or  tribe,  and  has 

presented  himself  to  the  chief  men  of  the  place, 

a  herald  is  sent  out  to  summon  the  people  to  a 

council.     After  a  sufficient  number  of  them  are 

assembled,    the  "Name-Giver"    addresses    his 

"brothers"  and  explains    the   reason   why   the 

"Great  Father"  has  decided  to  give  them  all 

new  names.     All   those 

who  have  consented  to 

receive  the   new  names 

step    forward,    and    as 

each      family     title     is 

pronounced  all  of  that 

lamily  file  out   in  line, 

walk   away,   and    make 

room    for     the    next 

group. 

When  asked  on  what 
system  he  based  the 
bestowal  of  new  names, 
Dr.  Eastman  replied: — 

"  Well,  you  see,  I 
was  not  entirely  without 
the  benefit  of  prece- 
dent in  this  matter,  for 
at  Carlisle  and  else- 
where I  had  met  several 
young  Indians  who  had 
solved  the  problem  of 
translating  their  own 
names  in  quite  a  satis- 
factory way.  The  best 
example  of  this  sort 
which  I  recall  was  that 
of  a  young  brave  who 
had  been  reared  as 
Bob-tailed  Coyote.  He 
made  the  change  nicely 
by  requesting  to  be 
entered  upon  the  books 
of  the  school  as  Robert 
T.  Wolf. 

"  I     have 


too    keen 


an  appreciation   of  the 
wonderful      poetry      of 

most  Indian  names  not  to  -shrink  from  the 
audacity  of  the  task  of  changing  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  inevitable  that  I 
should  strive,  so  far  as  possible,  to  perpetu- 
ate in  the  new  name  some  trace  of  the  poetic 
or  descriptive  quality  of  the  old.  When  the 
name  in  the  Sioux  tongue  was  not  too  long,  and 
could  be  consolidated  into  a  single  word  capable 
of  pleasing  and  ready  pronunciation  in  English, 
I  preserved  the  original.  An  example  of  this  is 
Matoska  (White  Bear),  an  honoured  name  that 
I  was  glad  to  preserve  in  the  Sioux.     High  Eagle 


iUlE  -  WaO  -  HAS- A  -  BEAU  riFlJL  -  HDiVlE    — I  HE   LAUY   IS    NOW 
KNOWN     AS 
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is  not  SO  attractive  in  the  Indian,  and  so  I  gave 
to  this  man  the  family  name  of  Higheagle,  with 
which  he  and  his  people  were  well  satisfied. 

"One  of  the  most  complimentary  names  a 
Sioux  woman  can  bear  is  that  of  Tateyohnake- 
wastewin,  which  does  not  slip  readily  from  the 
tongue  of  the  average  white  man.  But  its 
meaning,  as  nearly  as  may  be  translated  is, 
She-Who-Has  a-Beautiful-Home.     I  could  think 

of  no  simple  name  for 
this  woman  that  would 
retain  something  of  the 
poetry  of  her  Indian 
appellation  better  than 
the  name  of  Goodhouse. 
"  Many  Indian  names 
are  more  descriptive 
than  poetic,  and  in 
some  instances  of  this 
kind  an  improvement 
On  the  Sioux  has  been 
possible.  Rotten  Pump- 
kin, for  example,  is  not 
a  very  attractive  name, 
but  when  changed  to 
Robert  Pumpian  it  is 
qujite  personable. 
Occasionally  I  found 
a  wife  and  husband 
whose  names  in  the. 
original  made  a  beauti- 
ful combination.  A 
woman  named  Winona 
had  married  a  man 
named  Otana.  Very 
naturally,  I  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  make 
her  full  name  Winona 
Otana." 

There  are  some  very 
interesting  stories  con- 
nected with  many  of 
the  peculiar  Indian 
names,  and  it  is  readily 
understood  that  an  old 
warrior  will  cling  to  a 
title  given  him  as  a 
mark  of  honour  as  tenaciously  as  one  holds 
on  to  an   historic  heirloom^ 

One  old  chief.  Crazy  Bull,  held  out  against  all 
argument  for  a  long  while,  but  finally  consented 
to  be  known  as  Hero  Mann  when  he  was  told 
that  his  grandson,  whom  he  loved  dearly,  also 
would  receive  the  surname  Mann,  and  that 
the  name  would  go  down  to  the  lad's  children 
and  to  their  children,  and  so  on  through 
the  generations  as  long  as  the  family  should 
exist. 

Crazy  Bull  received  his  name  after  a  fight  with 
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a  wild  bull  which  he  conquered  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  Some  bucks  who  watched  the  fight  and 
saw  the  Indian  dancing  about  after  he  had  killed 
the  animal  exclaimed,  "The  spirit  of  the  crazy 
bull  has  gone  into  him."  From  that  day  he  was 
known  as  Crazy  Bull,  and  the  title  was  con- 
sidered honourable. 

While  Dr.  Eastman  found  it  generally  true 
that  women  are  named  for  some  peculiarity  of 
appearance,  occasionally  a  decidedly  interesting 
exception  to  this  rule  drew  out  a  dramatic  story. 
The-One- Who- Was- Left- Alone  gave  him  this 
brief  and  simple  account  of  the  origin  of  her 
name  : —  ^  . 

"  The  Chippewas 
fell  suddenly  upon 
our  camp^  when  most 
of  the  warriors,  in- 
cluding my  father, 
were  away  hunting  ; 
so  my  people  have 
told  me.  My  mother 
was  pierced  by  an 
arrow,  but  contrived 
to  fall  forward  and 
make  no  outcry.  I 
was  at  her  breast  as 
she  fell.  So  gently 
did  she  go  over  that 
I  was  not  frightened 
or  disturbed  in  the 
least,  made  no  noise, 
and  was  completely 
shielded  from  view 
by  her  body.  Per- 
haps the  enemy  might 
have  come  to  the 
tepee  and  found  me, 
had  not  the  braves 
of  our  camp  unex- 
pectedly returned  and 


driven  them, away.  In  the  fight,  however,  my 
father  was  killed  and  scalped.  Both  my  father 
and  mother  were  without  relatives,  and  when 
one  of  the  old  women  found  me  safely  hid  under 
the  body  of  my  mother,  she  gave  me  the  name 
of  The-One-Who-Was- Left-Alone." 

Dr.  Eastman  has  pushed  his  work  through 
Yankton  and  Sisseton,  where  most  of  the 
civilized  Sioux  are  found,  and  is  at  the  moment 
of  writing  at  work  on  the  Two  Strikes  Band  at 
t!ie  Rosebud  Agency.  This  is  perhaps  the  wildest 
band  with  which  Dr.  Eastman  will  have  to  deal. 
That   chivalry   exists   in    primitive    man  was 

brought  out  when  Dr. 
Eastman  asked  Old 
While  Bull,  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  the 
Indian  chief  at  his 
best,  which  of  his 
two  wives  he  wished 
to  bear  his  new 
name.  "  Let  them 
both  bear  it,"  replied 
the  old  chief;  ''I 
have  loved  them  for 
years,  and  they  have 
served  me  faith- 
fully." 

When  work  with 
the  Sioux  is  completed 
— and  Dr.  Eastman 
still  has  about  six 
reservations  to  handle 
—  he  will  visit  the 
other  tribes,  and  in 
time  every  red  man 
in  the  United  States 
will  have  a  practical 
surname  which  can 
be  handed  down  to 
his  progeny. 
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The  "T— House'*  Mystery. 

By  Major  H.  L.  Ruck  Keene,  D.S.O. 

The  uncanny  story  handed  down  from  detachment  to  detachment  of  the  troops  quartered  at  Charles 
?Jrt,  nearTnsa^m  the  South  of  Ireland.     It   is  a  weird  and  •'creepy"  ^-^^^'^-^^  ^fj^'Jl^^^^^^ 
much  speculation.     Major  Keene  has   set  forth  the  tale  exactly  as  it  appears  m  the  origmal  MS. 


P^EW    words    of     explanation    are 
necessary   as    to    the   strange   story 
which  appears  below.     I  copied  the 
tale  practically  word  for  word  from 
the  MS.  which  used  to  be  handed 
down   from  one  detachment  at   Charles   Fort, 
Kinsale,    to     another.       The    names    of    the 
characters  are  just  as  they  appear  in  the  original, 
but  may  possibly  have  been  changed  therein  for 
private   reasons.     As   to   the   date  of    Captain 
Huirs  adventure,  1  should  put  it  about   1880. 
That  the  legend  of  the  ghost  existed  long  before 
that  time  1  am  positive,  because  my  own  regi- 
ment was  quartered  at  Kinsale  in  the  seventies, 
and  I  have  heard  old  soldiers  say  that  they  had 
heard  of  the  Charles  Fort  ghost  then. 

From  my  own  experience  I  can  vouch  for 
*'T-House"  being  a  very  weird  and  uncanny 
place.  I,  in  company  with  several  brother- 
officers,  have  seen  strange  vapours  in  the  hall  of 
the  old  building,  and  have  heard  mysterious 
subterranean  noises  at  night.  These  we  used 
to  attribute  to  the  fact  that  a  cave  existed  below 
the   house,  and  that  at   certain    tides   the   sea 


would  find  its  way  into  it,  some  of  the  spray 
being  forced  up  through  an  unknown  fissiire  in 
the    floor.      Several   of  our   non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  used  to  say  they  had  seen  the 
ghost,  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  although  our 
servants  were  ordered  to  sleep  in  the  "ghost- 
room,"  which  was  used  as  an  officers'  kitchen, 
this  order  was    never  carried  out.     I  also  re- 
member that  my  dogs,  four  in  number,  would 
only  sleep  in  T-House  under  protest,  and  would 
always  get  back  to   Kinsale,  some   four  miles 
distant,   as  soon  as  they  were   let  out   in   the 
morning.     In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  skeletons  were  found  as  stated  in 
the  postscript  to  the  story,  signed  by  Colonel  R. 
H.  Lewis,  whose  name  is  correctly  given.     With 
this  foreword  I  must  leave  the  curious  narrative 
which  follows  to  the  reader's  own  judgment. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  quartered 

at    Charles    Fort,   outside   the   small    town    of 

-  Kinsale,  in  the  South  of  Ireland.     Our  garrison 

consisted  of  the  major  in  command,  a  subaltern 

named   Hartland,  and  myself  (Captain   Hull), 
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From  time  immemorial,  in  the  beginning  of  man's  history,  there  come 
echoes  and  re-echoes  of  pleas  that  are  deeper  than  life, 

4  1 

This  is  an  age  of  abusiveness,  "man's  inhumanity  to  man,"  where  man 
experiments  with  man ;  it  is  an  age  where  money  (the  idol)  is  dominant ;  it 
is  an  age  of  tyranny,  where  might  is  right;  yet  producing  such  material 
achievements  and  advancement  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  It  is  an  ag:c 
where  we  hide  and  ask  God,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  It  is  an  age 
where  man's  noblest  character  that  reaches  to  God  must  not  waver  but  must 
be  strong  and  see  the  right. 

The  Society  of  American  Indians  has  met  and  met.  This  coming  to- 
gether every  year  has  been  the  mere  routine  of  shaking  hands,  appointing 
committees,  listening  to  papers,  hearing  discussions,  passing  a  few  resolu- 
tions, electing  officers,  then  reorganizing, — and  that  has  been  the  extent  of 
our  outlook  and  usefulness  for  our  race.  Our  placing  too  much  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  Indian  Bureau  has  caused  us  to  evade  the  vital,  the  most 
important  and  fundamental  object  of  our  Society.  Mohonk  Conferences, 
Indian  Rights  Association,  Indian  Friends  and  other  sim^ar  organizations 
have  also  evaded  the  vital,  paramount  issue ;  if  they  did  touch  on  it,  they  did 
it  in  the  form  of  a  whisper. 

In  the  bloody  and  gloomy  days  of  Indian  history,  public  sentiment  was 
against  the  Indians, — that  they  could  not  be  civilized;  they  could  not  be 
educated ;  they  were  somewhat  like  human  beings,  but  not  quite  within  the 
line  of  human  rights ;  the  only  hope  was  to  let  the  bullets  do  the  work,  cover 
up  the  bloody  deeds  and  say  no  more, — God  and  humanity  were  forgotten. 

*At  that  hour,  when  Indians  were  made  "good  Indains,"  as  a  lightning 
from  the  clear  sky,  out  from  the  frontier,  among  Indian-fighting  soldiers, 
a  voice  came :  "Stay  the  sword,  the  Indian  is  a  man."  That  voice  was  no  les,s 
than  Lieut.  R.  H.  Pratt,  *  now  our  most  beloved  and  honored  benefactor,  Brig. 
General. 

Patient,  silent  and  distant  the  Indian  race  has  been  these  many  years. 

*Po9Dder  of  the  U*  S*  Udiap  School,  Curliilc,  Pi.il879, 


There  comes  a  time  in  human  events  when  abandonment  of  racial  re- 
sponsibilities becomes  very  oppressive,  unbearable,  intolerable,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  hope — then  man  must  exert  himself,  speak  and  act. 

The  status  of  our  people  is  not  on  the  square,  for  that'  reason,'  Brothers, 
that  time  has  come  to  our  race.  The  Society  of  American  Indians  is  not 
free.  We  are  wards,  we  are  not  free !  In  a  free  country  we  are  not  free  ; 
our  heritage  is  freedom,  but  we  are  not  free.  Wake  up,  Indians,  all  over 
America!  We  are  hoodwinked,  duped  more  and  more  every  year;  we  are 
made  to  feel  that  we  are  free  when  we  are  not.  We  are  chained  hand  and 
foot,  we  stand  helpless,  innocently  waiting  for  the  fulfillment  of  promises, 
that  will  never  be  fulfilled,  in  the  overwhelming  great  ocean  of  civilization. 

Civilization  is  our  monarch.  As  a  race,  we  are  at  a'^crisis.  Our  posi- 
tion as  a  race  and  our  rights  must  not  be  questioned.  Looking  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  there  is  only  one  object  for  this  Society  of  Indians 
to  work  for,  namely-"Freedom  for  our  people." 

It  seems  so  strange  that  some  members  of  the  Society  cannot  under- 
stand the  object  of  this  paper,-and  these  are  their  questions :— We  are  ready 
to  abolish  the  Indian  Bureau,  but  how?"  "Wait,  let  us  settle  this  and  that 
first."  Another  one  says,  "Docter,  I  stand  pat  with  you  on  doing  away 
with  the  Indian  Bureau,  but  let  us  gei  an  understanding  of  this  and  that 
first."  "Do  not  stir  up  a  revolution  until  wc  are  ready."  "Evolution  and  not 
revolution." 

Some  well-meaning  people  feel  very  bad  over  this  matter  of  taking 
away  the  support  of  the  Indians.  They  pass  their  hands  over  their  fore- 
heads, take  a  long  sigh,  sadly  look  into  space  and  wonder  how  we  are  going 
to  free  the  Indians.  'And  what  will  become  of  the  poor  Indians  then?  'This 
going  here  and  there  seeking  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Indian  problem  is  all 
nonsense.    It  has  been,  a  problem  so  long  that  it  has  become  a  problem. 

Gen,  Pratt's  words  are  true,  that  "the  Indian  *  is  no  problem." 
It.is  all  in  our  mind.  To  free  the  Indian  is  to  free  the  Indian.  There  is  noth- 
ing complicated  about  that.    It  is  so  simple  that  we  cannot  believe  it. 

Common  sense  teaches  us  that  when  you  free  the  Indian  in  civilization, 
the  Indian  will  civilize  himself-it  is  automatic  and  involuntary-and  that  to 
free  the  Indian  from  Bureauism  is  to  free  him  from  Bureauism. 

My  ^Co-workers,  if  we  disagree  as  a  Society  of  Indians  in  this  matter, 
those  who  do  not  think  as  wc  do  will  just  chuckle  and  gloat  over  our  fac- 
tions. It  is  just  what  they  want.  It  favors  them  and  weakens  us  as  an  In- 
dian  organization.    If  we   cannot   Qff^„  }   ^  -,  . 

^""°*  attend  to  our  own  afifairs   as  a   Society 

of  American  Indians,  they  will  point  to  us  and  sav,  "I  thought  so.  They  are 
Indians,  they  can't  do  anything."  Now  we  must  do  something  and  show 
that  the  Indians  CAN  DO. 

•i'.per  re.d  by  Cap..  Pr.tt  before  the  Women'.  New  Century  Club.  Phil.delphia.  P...  Jan.  lOth.  1896. 


The  question  of  abolishing  the  Indian  Bureau  is  not  a  new  idea.  Eleven 
years  ago  the  progress  of  the  Indian  race  had  reached  that  stage  of  pre].ara- 
tion  that  enabled  them  to  be  independent  of  Government  supervision  and  to 
be  told  to  go  their  own  way  and  be  their  own  self-supporters. 

Gen.  Pratt  sounded  the  key  note  when  he  said: 

"I  beheve  that  nothing  better  could  have  happened  to  the  Indians 
than  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Bureau    which    keeps    them    so  ' 
carefully  laid  away  in  the  dark    of  its    numerous    drawers,   together 
with  all  its  varied  influences,  which  only  serve  to  bolster  and  main- 
tain tribal  conditions. 

"The  early  death  of  the  'Freedmen's  Bureau'  was  an  infinite 
blessing  to  the  Negro  himself  and  to  the  country  as  well.  If  you  say 
the  turning  loose  of  this  large  number  of  ignorant  and  unprepared 
people  would  threaten  the  peace  of  our  communities,  I  say  that  not  a 
year  within  the  last  thirty  but  we  have  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries and  turned  loose  in  the  United  States  a  much  greater  numl)er  of 
no  less  unprepared  and  ignorant  people.  One  thing  is  certain,  this 
Bureau- will  never  lift  its  finger  to  end  its  own  life,  and  we  can  rely  on 
it  that  its  emotions  are  most  pleasurable  when  Congress  adds  to  it  in- 
creased responsibilities  in  the  distribution  of  money,  etc.  It  is  a  bar- 
nacle to  be  knocked  oflf  sometime. 

"Better,  far  bWer  for  the  Indians  had  there  never  been  a  Bureau. 
Then  self-preservation  would  have  led  the  individual  Indian  to  find  his 
true  place,  and  his  real  emancipation  would  have  been  speedily  con- 
summated." * 
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When  Gen.  Pratt  uttered  these  words,  he  thought  that  the  country  and 
and  the  President  were  with  him  in  heart  and  soul  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Indians,  as  in  the  past.  Not  so,— humiliatingly  he  was  made  to  realize  that 
there  was  some  one  higher  than  he,  some  one  to  be  considered,  some  one  to 
be  reckoned  with.  He  found  himself  relieved  from  the  great  institution  he 
founded  and  cherished,  and  where  he  had  hoped  to  see  his  last  days.  He  had 
said  too  much.  He  was  in  the  Indian  service  under  the  Bureau  and  his  head 
was  cut  off — 1904. 

With  regret  the  writer,  must  mention  the  fact  that  the  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence, Indian  Rights  Association,  and  National  Indian  Association  were 
silent  and  dumb.  Not  a  word  of  protest  was  heard  from  them.  Shame  upon 
them  !  If  they  were  true  and  loyal  friends  of  the  Indians,  such  would  not  have 
occurred. 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Baptist  Minister's  Meeting  in  New  York  City   liMM. 


Government  :-"Say,  Sitting  Bull,  I  know  you  are  a  good  fellow  but  you 
are  as  a  child  in  looking  after  your  business,  you  are  easdy  cheated  and 
robbed.  I  know  it  because  I  have  done  it  myself.  Now.  my  good  fnend 
Sitting  Bull.  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  You  give  everything  over  to  me  and 
I  will  do  everything  for  you." 

That  is  about  how  we  came  to  be  wards  of  the  government  They  and 
we  as  their  children,  have  paid  dearly  in  every  way  to  have  the  Umted  States 
Government  in  charge  of  us  as  wards. 

It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  by  everlastingly  harping  and  pointing  that 
"you  are  an  Indian,"  that  "you  are  a  ward."  that  "you  are  a  child  and  must 
be  protected,"  that  "you  have  property  and  we  must  be  your  real  estate 
agent "  that  "you  must  not  do  anything  without  your  superintendent  s  ap- 
proval," that  "you  are  not  ready  to  live  as  a  free  man  "  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that 
after  awhile  you  will  actually  believe  that  it  is  all  true,  that  you  are  different 
from  other  races,  that  you  have  "Washington"  for  your  father,  that  he  feels 
your  weakness  as  a  child,  and  that  the  government  is  so  good  as  to  protect 
you,  that  the  superintendent  and  "Washington"  will  attend  to  your  rights,  and 
that  if  they  want  you  to  sign  your  thumb-mark  or  name  to  their  papers,  you 
have  to.  The  Indian  knows  nothing  else.  Alas,  everything  is  taken  from  him 
without  his  consent  and  without  his  being  consulted.  The  jail  is  close  by  if 
the  Indian  does  not  obey.  ' 

I 

Today  the  Indian  Bureau  is  founded  on  a  wrong  basis.  It  is  un-Ameri- 
can. It  is  pursuing  unnatural  methods  to  reap  natural  results.  Being  un- 
natural, it  has  come  to  be  a  heavy  burden  instead  of  a  help  to  the  Indians. 
It  is  dominated  by  the  Indian  Service  Regulations,  thus  dominating  the  In- 
dians and  perpetuating  itself.  It  has  swerved  from  its  noble  course.  It  has 
derailed  the  Indians  from  the  main  road  that  other  races  travel.  It  has  gone 
into  commercial  business ;  it  is  methods  and  methods  and  promotions. 

The  original  grand,  noble  and  ideal  object  of  the  Indian  Bureau  was  to 
aid  and  protect  the  Indian  and  prepare  him  to  emerge  from  his  wigwam  into 
civilization,  and  it  has  been  a  total  failure. 

Within  my  period  of  years  there  have  been  ten  or  twelve  commissioners 
of  Indian  affairs.  Most  of  them  are  dead,  and  the  machme  still  exists  to  be 
greased  and  tinkered  with.  It  is  a  political  machine,  where  one  goes  out  and 
another  comes  in.  taking  turns  greasing  and  adjusting  the  Indian  machine. 

The  gradual  process  of  civilizing  the  Indians  seems  well  enough,  but 
experience  teaches  us,  and  as  we  study  the  case,  it  seems  more  and  more 
like  the  good  Saint's  method  of  shortening  his  dog's  long  tail.  He  was  a  very 
sympathetic  and  humane  man.    He  concluded  to  shorten  it  by  the  gradual 


process.  To  do  it  nicely  he  cut  off  a  little  piece  of  the  tail  one  day  and  an- 
other piece  off  at  another  time,  and  so  he  continued  to  sever  the  dog's  tail 
by  installments,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  dear  dog  too  much. 

This  humane  and  sentimental  process  has  not  been  practical  and  has  done 
the  Indian  a  great  deal  of  harm  before  the  world.  It  has  been  a  blind ;  a 
pretention  that  you  are  doing  something.    It  is  never  ceasing,  never  ending. 

There  is  a  wrong  feeling,  a  wrong  thought,  and  a  wrong  judgment  that 
we  must  fight.    It  is  an  individual  battle !    It  is  called  "prejudice." 

Keep  in  mind  that  Indian  Bureau,  Indian  Reservations,  Indian  Schools,  In- 
dian College,  Indian  Art,  Indian  Novels,  Indian  Music,  Indian  Shows,  Indian 
Movies,  and  Indian  Everything  create  prejudice  and  do  not  help  our  race.    To 
tackle  prejudice  it  is  better  to  do  it  face  to  face  in  the  busy  world.        To  play 
the  same  card  as  the  other  fellow  we  must  know  him. 

Before  leaving  the  Indian  Service  I  wrote  to  a  good  friend  asking  him 
what  he  thought  of  my  leaving  the  government  service  and  hanging  out  my 
shingle  in  Chicago.  He  replied,  "Well,  doctor,  I  would  advise  you  to  stick  to 
the  government  job  where  the  pay  is  sure.  If  you  come  to  Chicago  I  am 
afraid  you  will  not  make  a  success  here  because  there  will  be  prejudice 
against  you.  even  though  you  may  be  the  best  physician-you  are  an  Indian." 

-When  I  read  these  words,  my  Apache  blood  rushed  into  my  head,  and  I 
said,  "God  helpmg  me,  I  will  resign  the  government  service  and  go  back  to  - 
Chicago  and  fi^ht  prejudice."  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for  my 
race,  so  I  took  the  choice  of  coming  in  contact  with  prejudice  and  going 
against  the  current  of  life  and  defying  the  world  for  the  rights  with  which 
God  has'endowed  the  Indian,  as  one  of  His  creatures,  and  I  assure  you  I  am 
not  discouraged  or  dismayed. 

To  fight  is  to  forget  ourselves  as  Indians  in  the  world.  To  think  of  one- 
self as  different  from  the  mass  is  not  healthy.  Push  forward  as  one  of  them, 
be  congenial  and  be  in  harmony  with  your  environments  and  make  your- 
selves feel  at  home  as  one  of  the  units  in  the  big  family  of  America.  Make 
good.  deUver  -the  goods  and  convince  the  world  by  your  character  that  the 
Indians  are  not  as  they  have  been  misrepresented  to  be. 

Members  of  this  Society,  we  have  been  drilling  in  our  uniforms,  but  not 
fighting  Now  we  must  fight  or  go  out  of  existence.  When  Gen.  Pratt  was 
unjustly  dismissed  from  the  Indian  service,  the  bar  that  debarred  special-in- 
terest people  was  let  doWn.  The  Indians  were  no  longer  protected  by  a  wise 
father     These  would-be  friends  of  the  Indians  discovered  the  Indian  to  be 
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THE  in  MAM? 


•--^' "  J'O- 
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•A  ol  .nd  fit  subject  to  be  exploited  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  by  the  mis- 
,„  ,deal  and  ^^^"^^^^^^^  .^.^^by  the  anthropologists,  by  the  soc.ologts  s. 
sionanes,  by  the  pniiantnropi5,is,    >  novchsts. 

by  the  psychologists,  by  the  archaeologists  by  ^^^^  ^^**^'  ;^^^ft^,,i  the  na- 
and,  O  Lord,  no  teUing  how  -ny  can  use  '^^^^^^J^XlJ^^^^  over 
tive  child  of  the  forest  IS  so  useful.    They  rushed  in  pel  ,  ^^^^ 

on'e  another,  and  the  Indian  was  used  as  an  ^^^",^11^,^2^  where  is  our 
sight  of.    Our  race  fell  back  in  its  advancement  fifty  years,  ana 

General  Pratt?  , 

The  reservation  i.  a  ho.-hcse.  .he  wrong  "-^^^^^^1^^:^^. 
orison  ot  idleness,  l>eggary,  gambling.  pa„,er,sm  ■>"''  ™;''  J^^"^  ^here  is 
Sn  as  Indians,  a  barrier  against  '""f -™^  .^^  ("o'  °  t  Wi-'-  T^' 
not  one  redeeming  feature  on  *>=  J";^""  «;7™;;;,"  J„,  condemns  it,  and 
Indians  condemn  it ;  anyone  who  ''""^'J^^.^ts"  e  ,ce  ning  quabties  have 
.hose  who  have  ^^^^^^l^^'^:^:^Z.A....  it.  but  does  not  dare  to 
::;rrtt'';:urh?:ltt:t  »  -X    T..  one  feeds  the  other. 

The  reservation  systen,  is  a  "»-  ^atttcm  for  thejndians.  deceptive 
dream  uf  hope  that  has  rambow  spcu.nm^       ^  ^^^  .^_  ^^^  ^^, 

burning  sands  f^^-^^Z:ZX,o  ol  doom, 
die  dreaming  of  it.    It  is  a  aecuy 

A    •  ic  .rP  kent  at  home  and  sent  to  public  schools 
The  pa,e-.aee  boys  and  ^'^l^^^\l^  ^^,^,,  .,,,,  ,,„e  boys  and 

and  sen.  away  to  eoUeges.    Wh^  '^ir  own  way  in  the  busy,  aetive  hfe  ot 
giris  go  away  from  home  -a  -ke^*      "  ^     ^^^  ,„„„   „o.   what 

the  eoun.ry.-to  -;^'''^;^  ^^  ^  chance  away  from  home.    For  in  this 

•:rhrd:d^;::^:rrsr:-:::...e^^^^^^ 

,  .iris  are  schooled  on  reservations  near  their  Indian 
The  Indian  boys  and  girls  ^^^ J^     ^    ^^^^^,.,„  i^^ian  boarding-schools. 

homes.    By  P^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  other  government  Indian  Wd- 

To  go  higher,  they  enter  Carhsle  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,^,^ 

ing  schools,  and  when  these  same  boys  and  g  ^^^^  ^„,^  ^,,  ,, 

1  carefully  sent  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  of  such  method  of  Indian, 
her  school  chapter,  and  wha.  has  been 

schoolingT    Back,  back  in  every.h«g.  of  course. 

.  r,  illustrious  names  can  be  mentioned  whose  owners 

But  thanks,  be  «°  God  'Hustr  °  ^^^^^  o„,„,.  Congressman 

did  not  get  all  their  educauon  on  rese^va    ^^^   ^^^^   ^^    oronhya.ekha,  Mr. 
Carter,  Ex-Sena.or  C-us,  Dr^  Eas         ,^  ^^    ^^^.^^    ^„,   „,„, 

Parker-formerly  of  .he  Treasury, 


N 


Others.— Now.  where  are  the  names  of  those  Indians  who  have  been  educated 
on  reservations?    It  is  not  surprising  that  no  name  can  be  mentioned. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  idea  prevails  that  the  Indian's  sphere  of  action  m 
this  Hfe  and  in  America  should  be  limited  within  the  wigwam.  And  when  an 
Indian  boy  or  girl  goes  away  to  school,  you  hear  the  hounding  voices  saying, 
"Go  back,  go  back  to  your  home  and  people !"  These  good  people  and  many 
others  seem  to  convey  the  idea  that  Indians  are  strangers  in  America.  And 
strange  to  say,  these  people  have  the  whole  world  for  their  action,  and  they 
are  far  away  from  their  place  of  birth,  and  when  they  came  the  Indian  was 
here ;  and  of  course  the  Indians,  too,  must  have  the  whole  world  for  thdr 
sphere  of  action. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Indian  employes  in  the  Indian  Service.    To  a  cas- 
ual observer,  this  may  appear  as  though  the  United  States   government  is 
magnanimous,  considerate  of  its  wards  by  giving  employment  to  the  schooled 
Indian  boys  and  girls,  and  to  others  who  can   fill  positions   and  pass   civil 
service  examinations.    Man  is  the  outcome  of  his  environment.    If  employed 
in  ihe  Indian  Service  of  the  government,  that  person  will  carry  with  him  the 
atmosphere  of  that  service,  be  he  from  any  race.    Anyone  who  conscientiously 
and  unselfishly  starts  in  the  Indian  Service  to  sacrifice  his  ambition  in  be- 
half of  the  Indian,  in  time  will  fall  into  the  rut,  get  tired,  disgusted  and  lose 
interest,  and  finally  see  no  use,  and  he  will  fall  into  the  level  of  his  surround- 
ings and  stick  to  his  job.    He  has  lost  sight  of  the  grand  object  that  he  had 
at  first,  but  he  sticks  to  his  job. 

Just  so  with  the  Indian  employes  in  the  Indian  Service— their  person- 
ahty  is  destroyed.  To  keep  their  positions,  to  be  in  the  swini,  they  must  not 
express  themselves,— they  have  nothing  to  say.  They  stick  to  the  Indian 
Service  and  hate  to  lose  their  jobs.  .  ^ 

Indian  employees  in  the  Indian    Service    are    working    against    the    freedom 
of  their  race. 

Truth  hurts,  but  it  is  never  wrong,  and  in  the  long  run  it  conquers.  The 
Indian  bureau  is  the  only  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way,  that  hinders  our 
people's  freedom.  It  seems  so  strange,  so  incredible  and  so  unheard  of,  that 
we  Indians  must  fight  and  kill  the  very  organ  that  was  organized  to  free  us, 
In  order  to  free  ourselves. 

What  is  the  Society  of  American  Indians  good  for?  Dare  we  shy?  Dare 
we  run?  Dare  we  cower?  And  dare  we  hide  when  our  duty  is  so  plainly 
written  before  us?  As  a  Society  with  the  greatest  object  for  our  people,  it 
should  be  no  longer  possible  to  evade  the  issue,— the  .responsibility  rests  with 
U3  to  be  message  runners  to  every  camp  and  to  let  every  Indian  know  that  it 
remains  with  every  individual  Indian  to  be  free. 


'y> 
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It  is  appalling  and  inexplicable  that  the  pale-faces  have  taken  all  of  the 
Indian's  property— the  continent  of  America— which  was  all  he  had  in  the 
world.  The  Indian  asks  for  pubhc  school,  college  and  university  education 
for  his  children.  To  refuse  such  a  noble  request  would  be  as  cruel  as  to  give 
a  stone  when  he  asks  for  bread.  >^ill  the  Department  defray  the  expenses  of 
aAy  college  or  university  Indian  sti^idents?  The  Indian  Bureau's  motto  seems 
lo  be,  "Eighth  grade  and  no  more.^'  And  therefore  we  may  assume  that  the 
Indian  Department  does  not  want  the  Indians  educated.  It  may  be  wise,  and 
is  afraid  that  they  will  make  too  many  lawyers  who  will  fight  it  to  a  finish. 
It  may  be  that  the  Indian  Bureau  fears  something  may  happen  from  the 
Indian's  knowledge  of  doing  something. 

To  dominate  a  race  you  do  not  want  to  educate  thyn.  All  one  needs  to 
do  is  to  make  them  believe  black  is  white,  and  get  them  to  believe  everything 
you  do  is  all  right.  Let  them  live  Indian  life.  Let  them  fear  you.  Let  them 
quibble  among  themselves.  Give  them  plenty  of  sweets  and  tell  them  things 
will  come  out  all  right ;  for  them  not  to  worry,  but  leave  it  all  to  their  "Wash- 
ington Father,"  he  is  "Good  Medicine,"  and  all  will  be  well.  Blessed  is  the 
Superintendent  who  has  this  executive  ability.  •  '  V 

The  life  of  the  Indian  Bureau  is  supported  by^plausibihties  and  by  civil 
\service.  No  discredit  to  the  principles  of  civil  service,  but  when  it  comes  to 
clinch  and  hold  the  lid  down  and  keep  the  Indians  from  their  liberty  by  its 
good  name— then  it  is  time  that  a  loud  protest  should  come  from  the  Society 
of  American  Indians,  The  merit  system  has  a  limit  when  it  stands  in  the  way 
of  human  rights.  ;  ^ 

The  Indian  Bureau  is  willing  and  anxious  to  do  everything  for  the  '  In- 
dians, but—!  It  says :  "If  there  is  anything  wrong,  we  can  remedy  it  ourselves 
because  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  needs  of  the  Indians,  and  do  not  be- 
Heve,  But—! 

'Thou  good  and  faithful  servant"  cannot  be  appHed  to  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau ;  from  a  lamb  it  has  grown  to  be  a  strong  monster.  It  looks  with 
furious  glare  at  every  movement  we  make,  lest  we  take  away  the  Indians 
from  its  blood-stained  paws,  because  it  pays  to  continue  the  same  old  policy, 

to  keep  us  within  due  bonds. 

The  Indian  Bureau  could  dissolve  itself  and  go  out  of  ^business,  but 
what  is  the  use?  Just  think,  8,000  employes  would  J)e  jobless,  and 
there  would  be  no  eleven-million  dollar  appropriation!  By  dissolving, 
it  would  be  killing  its  hen  that  lays  the  golden  ^%^,  Having  nursed 
the  Indians  for  so  long,  they  might  be  lonesome  living  without  Indians. 
There  is  no  other  race  to  draw  upon  to  keep,  the  wolf  from  the  door  The 
last  thing  it  thinks  of  is  to  let  go  of  the  Indians.  It  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch 
because  they  are  its  bread  and  butter, — they  are  its  money  and  have  sacrificed 
their  service  to  the  cause. 


Therefore,  it  is  useless  to  look  within  the  Indian  Department   for   relief. 
It  must  come  from  the  outside— from  Congress  and  the  people. 

Some  may  ask,  can  wc  not  adjust  or  reform  the  Indian  Bureau  so  that  it 
will  accomplish  something  for  the  Indians?  The  Indian  Bureau  system  is 
wrong.  The  only  way  to  adjust  wrong  is  to  abolish  it,  and  the  only  reform  is 
to  let  my  people  go.  After  freeing  the  Indian  from  the  shackles  of  government 
supervision,  what  is  the  Indian  going  to  do?  Leave  that  with  the  Indian,  and  it 
is  none  of  your  business.  Leave  an  Indian  and  a  Yankee  on  a  desert  to  live  or 
die— I  will  vouch  on  an  Indian  every  time,  that  he  will  make  a  Hving.  This  idea 
that  the  Indian  will  starve  to  death  when  the  Indian  Bureau  is  abolished  is  all 
talk,  and  there  is  nothing  to  it.  He  has  to  settle  everything  for  himself.  He 
has  to  do  the  same  as  you  and  I— and  that  is  freedom. 

The  Indian  Bureau  has  not  left  the  Indians,  but  is  awfully  busy  with  a 
third  party.    The  third  party  wants  this  and  wants  that,   backed   by   Con- 
gressmen and  by  Senators,  and  by  a  long  list  of  petitioners'.    The  Indian  Bu- 
reau jibes  in  with  the  third  party,  and  they  both'agree  that  the   Indian   has  3 
too  much  land.    "He  has  no  use  for  so  much.    Let  us  open  up  a  part  of  it  to 
th<  public,  sell  the  land  and  deposit  the  money  to  Itjs  credit-in  the  Treasury, 
and  have  the  interest  money  paid  to  him  .luarterly."     If  the  Indians  want  50 
cents  and  the  tribe  has  $200.00  in  the  Treasury,  the  Department  takes  the  50 
cents  from  the  $200.00,  and  the  Indian  believes  it  comes  from  Washington  by  • 
taking  the  public.    That  honest  (if  you  can  call  it  ho'nest)  method  is  called  the 
re-imbursement  fund.  \ 

Re-imbursement  charity  is  the  most  damnable  charity  conceivable,  and  it 

takes  away  as  much  burden  from  the  Indians  as  that  good  and  kindhearted 

old  lady  did  when  she  held  her  heavy  market  basket  out  of  the   wagon,   on 

scaling  the  steep  hill,  so  that  the  poor  horses  would  not  have  such   a  heavy 

•    load  to  pull  up  the  hill.    The  Indians  have  to  pull  the  heavy  load  up  the  hiU  of 

X  the  Indian  Bureau  System,  while  the  Indian  Bureau  rides   and  thinks   it   is 

"  helping  us  by  holding  its  heavy  basket  out  of  the  wagon. 

What  did  the  Indians  get  for  their  land  that  is  flooded?  How  much  did 
the  Indians  get  for  the  land  that  irrigation  ditches  pass  through?  How  much 
did  the  Indians  get  from  the  forest  reserve,  and  the  natural  park  reserve? 
These  are  the  questions  yet  to  be  settled,  if  the  Government  has  not  protected 
US  as  its  wards.  .• 

Is  the  Indian's  reimbursement  fund  Government  appropriation,  or  is  it 
the  Indian  paying  himself  ?  —   ' 


\ 
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Has  he  no  right  to  say  what  part  of  his  reservation  may  be  sold? 

for  himself?  '  ,         * 

Hot  ai  a«-not  at  aU ,    The  ..a„  Bu.a„     the  ...  ^re.  .oes^^'^ 
all     If  there  is  such  a  place  as  Hell,  O,  It  s  like  iieii . 

Fairly  speaUin..  the  "Century  of  ^>^^:iJ^^t^^ 
bears  a  tale  that  is  mild  in  comparison  to  the  present 

The  iron  hand  of  the  Indian  Bureau  has  us  ^^^;^:^'^ 
horrid  greed  and  selfish  interests  are  gripping  f  Jjf  ""j^.^a  dim  a^^  «- 
by  little  the  Indian's  land  and  everythmg  else  is  fading  into 

known  realm. 

The  Indian-s  prognosis'  is  had-^nnfavorahie,  no  hope^  ^J«J;« 
prodromic  signs  are  visible  here  and  there  „ow-and  wh^  aU    h 
Lney  in  the  United  States  Treasury  -s  f  ^P"-" J^-^^"    .„  ,„,  „„e, 
property  is  all  taken  from  hin.,-when  the  I"*^;  ^^tJ^fX  .l-eir  heads, 
wide  »orld,-when  the  Indians  will  have  no  "S""' "° ''^"^^olkirts  of  *he 

■  -and  when  the  Indians  will  be  permitted  «°  «-'  .""^ J"  *^  ^'  ,^,„  „„„ 
,owns,-when  they  must  go  to  the  garbage  boxes  m  alleys,  to  ^eep  *= 

:U„_„hen  the  Indians  will  be  --- ^  ^-JiL  Celu  t 
r  .r  r  I'J^O.  'Z^^^O^^U  ■.  ^.  ..an  department  will  .o 
out  of  business. 

In  other  words,  when  the  Indians  will  need  the  most  help  in  thU  world, 
that  philanthropic  department  of  f  ^.^^.^.^U^ions  and  billions-no 

Bureau,  will  cease  to  ex,s.  -."ifJ^f.^'XZB...^.  for  my  people. 

■  assets.  O  Lord,  my  God,  what  a  fate  has  tne  ina 

^      „  .e  depend  upon  the  employees  of  ^^J;f::i^''^:;':T^C ' 

erty  and  pursuit  of  ^^PP-^^'^^/^VJ,"    they  have  no   time   to  look 

looking  after  the  machinery  of  Ind,an  f^l]\'^ll^^l  ,^      ^..^e  no  time 

ahead f they  have  no  time  to  feel  the  pulse  ^f^^^^"^^ ;,* Matters.    "Well, 

•  to  think  of  outside  matters;  they  have  no  tmieJ.o   adjus         ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^ 

what  time  have  theyP"  you  may  ^^^^•^^"  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  call  the  Indian 

pleasure  and  will  of  their  master  at  Washmgton,  that  we 

Bureau.  


Blindly  they  think  they  are  helping  and  uplifting,  when  in  reality  they  are 
a  hindrance,  a  draw-back  and  a  blockade  on  the  road  that  would  lead  the  In- 
dian to  freedom,  that  he  may  find  his  true  place  in  the  realms  of  mortal  beings. 

The  reservation  Indians  are  prisoners;  they  cannot  do  anything  for 
themselves.  We  are  on  the  outside,  and  it  is  the  outsiders  that  must  work  to 
free  the  Indians  from  Bureauism.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  general  public. 
They  are  our  friends.  When  they  find  out  that  we  are  not  free,  they  will  free 
us.  We  have  a  running  chance  with  the  public,  but  no  chance  with  the  In- 
dian Bureau. 

The  abolishment  of  the  Indian  Bureau  will  not  only  benefit  the  Indians, 
but  the  country  will  derive  more  money  annually  from  the  Indians  than  the 
government  has  appropriated  to  them.  Why  ?  Because  by  doing  away  with 
the  Indian  Bureau,  you  stop  making  paupers  and  useless  beings,  and  start  the 
making  of  producers  and  workers.  ^  '  . 

Does  this  seem  like  a  dream  to  you  ?  Is  your  position  a  foreign  attitude  ? 
From  aloft,  do  you  look  down?  Have  you  gond.so  far  as, to  forget  your  race? 
Have  you  quenched  the  spirit  of  our  fathers?  As  their  children,  dare  we  stay 
back,  hide  ourselves  and  be  dumb  at  this  hour,  when  we  see  our  race  abused, 
misused  and  driven  to  its  doom?  If  this  be  not  so,  then  let  whatever  loyalty 
and  racial  pride  be  in  you  awaken  and  manifest  itself  in  this  greatest  move- 
ment of  "Let  My  People  Go '." 

The  highest  duty  and  greatest  object,  of  the  Society  of  American  In- 
dians, is  to  have  a  bill  introduced  in  our  next  Congress  to  have  the  Indian 
Bureau  abolished  and  to  let  the  Indians  go.  We  cannot  be  disinterested  in 
this  matter,  we  cannot  be  jealous  or  hate  one  another,  we  cannot  quibble  or 
be  personal  in  this  matter.    There  must  be  no  suspicion. 

We  must  act  as  one.  Our  hearts  must  throb  with  love,-our  souls  must 
reach  to  God  to  guide  us,-and  our  bodies  and  souls  must  be  used  to  gain  our 
peoples'  freedom. 

In  behalf  of  our  people,  with  the  spirit  of  Moses  I  ask  this,-THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,-"LET  MY  PEOPLE  GO. 


iHE  Author  ot   this   article  (Dr. 
Montezuma)      is     a      full-blood 
Apache  of  Arizona.      His  tribe 
was   considered   the    most    fer- 
ocious, unpromising  specimen  and    the 
most  primitive  of  the  Aborigines.    When 

but  four  year,  of  age  he  -'-^^^^^^'J/"" 
oner  by  the  Pima  Indians,  >.ho  sold  him 
for  thirty  dollars  to  Mr.  C.  Gentile    one 
of  the  founders    of    the    Chicago   Press 
Club  and  the    Chicago    Art    Institute       ^ 
who  brought  the  Apache  boy  East     and 
travelled  together  and  after  a  short  stay 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  they  came 
to  Chicago,  where    the    Apache    Indian 
entered    the     public     schools    (Spring 
,873)   before    he    could    command    the 
English    language    intelUgently.      In  a 
short  time  the  little  Indian  boy  curiosity 
unconsciously  did  just  the  same  things 
as  his  white  school  playmates.     Played 
marbles,  ran  away   from    school    to    go 
nr    Montezuma   (-Little  Wa.ajah")  a.  he  fishing  on  the  lake    front,    watered    f. 

"^  app^^redXut  th.  time  of  hi.  capture.  ^   ^^^^^^,^  ^j^ph^nt,  sold  newspapers. 

age  4  years.  -  .     .     .  vi      «„,.  nVher  street  orphan  boys, 

hitched  behind  buses  and  in  every  way  he  wa^^;thk^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  M,. 

In  1875  and  1876  he  went  to    a    ~^/    ^^        York  City  and  took  along 
Gentile  sold  out  his  business  in  Chicago  -f^nt  to  ^e^^^^^^     ^J^^^^  aty  burnt 

out  and  he  failed  in  business  "* "  •  .  . 

was  against  his  wish-his  Apache  protege^  ^^^  t„  ,hift  for  himself. 

At  an  early  age  of  eleven  years  the  boy  trom  a  ^^^^    ^^     ^^^ 

After  one  years  schooling  in  Brook  ynNj^^^^^  ^i,H    the    State 

Illinois  where  he  was  tutored  for  ^\^ /'^J^^\^^^l\^^  j^  i884"graduated  in  the  school 
University  of  Illinois.      ««  ^R^htlt  Vsdence.     While    at    Illinois    University 

t  ?oSSa;^Sin/a;^' e^^^^^^^  f  g 

far^  with  Gen.  Pratt  and  his  work.     Alter  serving;       ^     , •  j    ^^  1396,  and  again  returnee    to 

mB:^£^^''^^  "^'^^^^'^ ' "-"""'  ""■-'"•■" 

hfs  ra!e  in  his  profession  and  as  a  citizen.  . 

HAWTHORNE   PRlSS-CHlCAaO 


•His  Apache  name  -meaning  "beckoning  or  signaling. 
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A  BIG  PLAN  FOR  BIG  INDIAN  NEEDS. 


Failing  to  pass  the  new  Indian  ap- 
propriation bill,  Congress  has  left  In- 
dian affairs  to  drift  another  twelve- 
month on  the  funds  and  estimates 
provided  for  1914  and  presumably 
designed  to  that  year's  special  needs. 
Even  the  annual  adjustment  of  old 
supplies  to  new  demands,  of  past  ex- 
perience to  the  ends  of  future  develop- 
ment, which  existing  law  is  intended 
to  permit,  has  this  time  been  denied 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
In  such  a  light  as  this  our  present 
machine  for  the  direction  of  this 
nation's  Indians  and  their  lands  is 
plainly  seen  as  it  is— covered  with 
rust  and  insufficient  to  its  work. 

We  are  trying  to  manage  as  a 
small  private  enterprise  one  of  the 
greatest  tasks  in  business,  humani^, 
and  law  ever  given  a  government  to 
do.  An  area  twice  the  size  of  New 
York  State,  distributed  through 
twenty  States  of  the  Union,  a  thou- 
sand  millions  in  natural  resources, 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
human  beings,  and  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $20,000,000— these  are  fig- 
ures which  but  roughly  sketch  the  lim- 
its of  the  problem  our  Indians  involve, 
the  problem  which  we  are  still  trying 
to  manage  as  we  might  a  country 
store.  While  we  continue  in  this 
way,  the  manager  placed  in  charge 
may  be  capable,  willing  and  anxious 
to  serve,  as  recent  Commissioners,  in- 
cluding the  present  incumbent,  have 
been,  but  he  can  never  be  sufficient 
to  his  duties. 

To-day  in  a  despatch  from  Wash- 
ington there  is  a  lament  that  the  Joint 
Commission  to  investigate  Indian  af- 
fairs also  met  its  death  when  the  new 
appropriations  failed.  The  lament 
need  not  move  us  to  unmeasured 
grief.  Bubbles  of  trouble  rise  from 
Indian  lands  as  from  hot  springs;  they 
will  continue  so  to  rise,  and  may  be 
*  investigated"  one  by  one  to  no  good 
purpose  so  long  as  no  attempt  is 
made  to  cool  the  water.  The  im- 
mediate need  is  for  drastic  reorganiz- 


ation of  the  Govef-nment's  plant  to 
refrigerate  the  springs  of  trouble. 

Admitting  the  Vjast  complexity  of 
the  Indian  problen^,  its  financial  and 
human  importancej  we  must  frame  a 
commission  capable  to   meet  it.    A 
task  of  such  proportions  should  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  single 
permanent  commission  to  be  managed 
as  the  twentieth  century  has  taught 
us  to  manage,  to  be  free  from  politics, 
to  be  controlled  through  all  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  Indian   prob- 
lem's life.     Seven  members  Robert 
Valentine    suggests   as   the    fitting 
number  for  such  a  board,  to  include 
men  of  recognized  ability,  men  of  ad- 
ministrative capacity  and  of  human 
knowledge,  and  at  least  one  woman 
of  Miss  Lathrop's  or  Miss  Addams' 
training.    A  definite  date  can    and 
should  be  set  for  the  terminus  of  its 
powers.     A    period    of   some    fifty 
years,  during  which  the   first  com- 
missioners and  their  select  successors 
should  know  that  a  definite  job  was 
required  to  be  done,  would  cover  the 
life  of  land  allotments,  and  touch  its 
close  just  as  the  American  Indians 
will,  through  intermarriage,  be  losing 
the  last  vestiges  of  their  entity  as  a 
separate  race,  as  a  people  with  which 
the  Federal  Government  alone  can 

deal. 

By  a  kind  of  paradox  the  merit, 
not  the  weakness,  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  Indian  Bureau 
makes  the  need  of  re-organization 
still  more  plain.  Cato  Sells  is  a  cap- 
able man  and  an  efficient  public  serv- 
ant. He  has  approached  the  prob- 
lems before  him  with  fresh  enthusi- 
asm that  would  be  wholly  good  if  it 
did  not  so  constantly  mistake  what 
are  no  more  than  continuations  of 
previous  commissioners'  campaigns 
for  wholly  new  features  discovered 
by  Cato  Sells  and  suddenly  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Democratic 
Government  wherewith  to  hasten  the 
millennium.  The  health  campaign, 
industrial  education  in  the  Indian 
schools,  revolving  appropriations  for 
industrial  and  agricultural  purposes, 


reclamation  and  forestry  develop- 
ment, the  constructive  use  of  individ- 
ual funds — all  of  them  are  features 
which  Francis  Leupp  designed  and 
which  Robert  Valentine  developed 
and  elaborated. 

Mr.  Sells  has  unwittingly  shown 
what  definite  continuity  all  aspects 
of  the  Indian  problem  have,  how  lit- 
tle different  they  are  from  year  to 
year,  while  calling  out  how  new  they 
were.  By  the  same  token  he  has 
shown  how  absurd  it  is  that  a  new 
man  should  be  called  in  to  handle 
them  with  each  new  gale  of  the  polit- 
ical winds,  how  apt  they  are  to  man- 
agement and  control  at  the  hands  of 
a  single  permanent  and  effective  com- 
mission.—Boston  Transcript. 

THE  SHEET  METAL  SHOP. 


By  James  Holstein. 

We   are  still  putting  roofinj 
together. 

We  repaired  the  roof  of  tl 
sage-way  between  the  Gym 
Girls'  Quarters. 

THE  LAUNDRYi 


By  Lena  Park^ 

After  a  long  rest, 
has  returned  to  the 

Tookah  Apueka 
from  the  morning^ 
noon. 

The    curtains 
Susan  and  Me] 
rooms  were 
week, 

BAND  COl 


1.  Selectj 

2.  Char? 

3.  EupJ 
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The  Week  in  the  Calendar 


February  17, 
February  18, 


February  19, 
February  21, 
February  22, 


Town    Day,    Chaperons;    Teacher    6,    Mrs. 
Smith.     Movie  in  Auditorium, 
luspection  of  Quarters;  Inspectors  for  girls' 
buildings,  Mr.  McAdam,    Teacher  2;    Boys' 
buildings,  Mr.  Reed,  Mrs.  Deporte. 
Boys'  literary  societies  meet. 
Washington's  Birthday  entertainment. 
Holiday. 


Our  Indian  Citizens 

Extracts  from  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Article  on  **The  Hopi 
Snake  Dance'  in   THE  OUTLOOK,  Oct,  18,  1913, 

The  predominant  impression  made  by  the  sight  of  the 
ordinary  life — was  that  of  a  reasonably  advanced,  and 
still  advancing,  sem-civilizalion;  not  savagery  at  all.  There 
is  big  room  for  improvement;  but  so  there  is  among 
whites;  and  while  the  improvement  should  be  along  the 
lines  of  gradual  assimilation  to  the  life  of  the  best  whites, 
it  shouJ<l  unquestionably  be  so  shaped  as  to  pre3erve  and 
devel<»p  the  very  real  element  of  native  culture  possessed 
by  these  Indians — which,  as  I  have  already  said,  if  thus 
preserved  and  developed,  may  in  the  end  become  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  American  cultural  life.  Ultimate- 
ly I  hope  the  Indian  will  be  absorbed  into  the  white  popu- 
lation, on  a  full  equality;  as  was  true,  for  instance  of  the 
Indians  who  served  in  my  own  regiment,  the  Rough 
Riders;  as  is  true  on  the  Navajo  reservation  itself  of 'two 
of  the  best  men  thereon,  botli  Government  emf>loyees, 
both  partly  of  northern  Indian  blood,  and  both  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  most  upright  and  efficient  of  the 
men  of  pure  white  blood. 

Many  well-informed  and  well  meaning  men  are  apt 
to  protest  against  the  effort  to  keep  and  develop  what  is 
best  in  the  Indian's  own  historic  life  as  incompatible 
with  making  him  an  American  citizen,  and  speak  of  those 
of  opposite  views  as  wishing  to  preserve  the  Indians  only 
as  national  bric-a-brac.  This  is  not  so.  We  believe  in 
fitting  him  lor  citizenship  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But 
where  he  cannot  be  pushed  rapidly  we  beleive  in  making 
progress  slowly,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  we 
hope  to  keep  for  him  and  for  us  what  was  best  in  his 
old  culture.  As  eminently  practical  men  as  Mr.  Frissell, 
the  head  of  Hampton  Institute  (an  educational  mo(h'l  for 
white,  red,  and  black  men  alike),  and  Mr.  Valentine,  the 
late  Commissioner  of  Indiail  Affairs,  have  agreed  with 
Miss  Curtis  in  drawing  up  a  scheme  for  the  payment  from 
privat<^  sources  of  a  number  of  high-grade,  specially  fitted 
educational  experts,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  correlate 
all  till!  agencies,  ])id)]ie  anri  private,  that  are  workinui:  for 
Indian  <  dueatiuii,  and  ai&o  Im  niaki*  this  education,  not  a 
mechanical  inif)ress  from  without,  but  a  drawing  out  of 
thi'  (pialities  that  are  within.  The  Indians  themselves 
must  be  us<m1  in  such  education;  many  of  their  old  men 


can  speak  as  sincerely,  as  fervently,  and  as  eloquently  of 
duty  as  any  white  teacher,  and  these  old  men  are  the 
teachers  best  fitted  to  perpetuate  the  Indian  poetry  and 
music.  The  effort  shoidd  be  to  develop  the  existing  art 
— where  in  silver-making,  pottery-making,  blanket  and 
basket  weaving,  or  lace  knitting — and  not  to  replace  it 
by  servile  and  mechanical  copying.  This  is  only  to  apply 
to  the  Indian  a  principle  which  ought  to  be  recognized 
among  all  our  people.  A  great  art  must  be  living,  must 
spring  from  the  soul  of  the  people;  if  it  represents  merely 
a  copying,  an  imitation,  and  if  it  is  confined  to  a  small 
caste,  it  cannot  be  great. 

Of  course  all  Indians  should  not  be  forced  into  the 
same  mold.  Some  can  be  made  farmt^rs;  others  mechanics; 
yet  others  have  the  soul  of  the  artist.  Let  us  try  to  give 
each  his  chance  to  develop  what  is  best  in  him.  Moreover, 
let  us  be  wary  of  interfering  overmuch  with  either  his 
work  or  his  play.  It  is  mere  tyranny,  for  instance,  to 
stop  all  Indian  dances.  Some  which  are  obscene,  or  * 
which  are  dangerous  on  other  grounds,  must  be  prohibited. 
Others  should  be  permitted,  and  many  of  them  encouraged. 
Nothing  that  tells  for  the  joy  of  life,  in  any  community, 
should  be  lightly  touched. 

A  few  Indians  may  be  able  to  turn  themselves  into 
ordinary  citizens  in  a  dozen  years.  Give  these  exceptional 
Indians  every  chance;  but  remember  the  majority  must 
change  gradually,  and  that  it  will  take  generations  to  make 
the  change  complete.  Help  them  to  make  it  in  such 
fashion  that  when  the  change  is  accomplished  we  shall 
find  that  the  original  and  valuable  elements  in  the  Indian 
culture  have  been  retained,  so  that  the  n(^w  citizens  come 
with  full  hards  into  the  great  field  of  American  life,  and 
contribute  to  that  life  something  of  marked  value  to  all 
of  us,  something  which  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  all  of 
us  to  have  destroved. 


i 


With  the  Literary  Societies 

LYRICS 

The  girL^Jilerary  societies  met  in  their  »(^gular  places 
Mon<lay  evenink  and  carrie<l  out  good  im)grams.  The 
Lyric  girls,  dirc^tted  by  Miss  Sweeney^net  in  Ramona 
Home  assembly  robm  and  gave  the  ijoilowing  program: 
Song  and  Yell,  sociVy;  recitation,  Fanncis  Effman;  mando- 
lin duet,  Margaret  Sai^ster  and  Injp  Barton;  society  paper, 
Cora  Ward;  duet,  SylveWa  Scott  a^^l  Olive  Diaz;  debate: 
Resolved  that  the  fear  <)^)unijirinent  has  a  greater  influ- 
ence on  human  conduct  tn^i^lie  hope  of  reward.  The 
speakers  for  the  affirniativ^jrfcde  were  Faimie  Chrest  and 
Beth  Miles;  negative,  Floi€nc6^mith  and  Ellen  Mallary; 
selection.  Glee  club;  cr^l^'s  re|)Srt,  Ruth  Millard. 

JUNlORf 

The  Junior  girla^met  with  M^  Stevens  and  Miss 
Montgomery.  Tli,**- program  was  as^L)!lows:  Recitation, 
Edith  Guassac;  i-ecitation,  ?vlary  Wilnur;  song,  society; 
reeifjilion,  Alice  Bent;  song,  several  girli^-iMMtation,  Huby 
Zavalla;  stories,  Edith  Bowers;  recitation,  Sullie  Punqjkin; 
duet,  Gifford  Colegrove  and  Esther  Quajjhera;  song, 
society;  mandolin  selection,  Miss  Stevens  xind  Alice 
Redcloud.  X 
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The  Story  of  the  Cahfornia  Indians 

■ 

By  George  Lawrence  Spining,  D.  D. 


IT  has  been  my  privilege  to  travel  several 
thousand  miles  with  Mr.  C.  E.  Kelsey, 
a  special  agent  of  the  Government  who 
was  sent  out  to  find  and  make  a  census  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  scattered 
bands  and  camps  of  California  Indians. 
They  number  all  told  about  20,000,  and 
are  scattered  over  a  State  800  miles  long  by 
250  miles  wide,  an  area  paralleled  and  criss- 
crossed with  mountains  from  one  end  to 
the  other  and  possessing  about  every  va- 
riety of  climate  from  the  torrid  heat  of  the 
desert  to  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  high 
Sierras. 

Of  this  number,  4,000  are  located  on  res- 
ervations (such  as  they  are)  in  southern 
California,  and  are  nominally  under  the 


religious  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  while  16,000  are  literally  scattered 
from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba — an  area  extend- 
ing from  the  Tehachapi  range  of  mountains 
six  hundred  miles  northward  to  the  southern 
line  of  Oregon;  among  them,  Moravians 
have  three  missions,  Catholics  three,  Pres- 
byterians six,  Methodists  six,  and  Bap- 
tists one. 

^  Through  the  State  the  Government  has 
six  boarding  schools,  with  a  total  of  1,100 
pupils;  also  twenty-two  day  schools,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  perhaps  thirty 
to^  each  school.  Of  the  3,600  Indian 
children  of  school  age,  about  one-half  are 
still  beyond  the  reach  of  educational  in- 
fluences, and  of  the  total  number  of  Indians 


/ 


in  the  State  at  least  10,000  are  in  darkness 
S  pagan  as  may  be  found  in  the  heart  of 

^  As^a  rule,  the  whites  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  are  irreligious  or  indiffer- 
ent to  their  spiritual  welfare.    I  recall  two 
villages  where  I  preached,  in  which  not  a 
soul  had  ever  heard  the  Gospel    although 
thev  were  within  the  sound  of  church  bells 
not  three  miles  away.    The  bells  which 
mean  so  much  to  us,  and  ring  out  the  music 
of  salvation,  had  a  different  meaning  to 
them— the  knell  of  a  cruelly  wronged  and 

dving  race.  ,    ,  . 

They  are  not  vicious  and  they  are  not 
savage;  they  are  peaceable,  honest,  mdus- 
triol,  and  law  abiding.  In  almost  every 
rancheria  we  visited,  their  united  plea  was 
for  land  from  which  they  could  not  be 
evicted,  for  teachers,  for  physicians,  and 
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that  bad  white  men  be  kept  froni  bringing 
whiskey  among  them.    I  am  gjad  tojtate 
that  owine  to  the  untmng  efforts  of  the 
NalnTUan  Association,  the  Northem 
California  Indian  Association,  the  Zayante 
Indian  Conference,  and  other    "ends   «  J 
Government     has     appropriated     about 
$200,000  toward  securing  homes  for  them 
and  Uy  about  1 ,000  rema  n  to  be  provided 
for.    BV  this  statement  I  do  not  ^sh  to 
be  understood   as  saymg  that   they   are 
favorably   located.    Far   from   it.    Thou- 
sands of  them  are  on  "allotments '  and  on 

::servations  in  desert  Peaces  that  fe^:^^^^^ 
men  would  accept  as  a  gift  and  agree  to 
live  on.    Probably  three-fourths  of  them 

are  so  situated.  j  j^o* 

Their  chapter  is  not  only  the  saddest, 
but  the  blackest  and  most  outrageous  m 
?he  history  of  our  dealings  with  the  abor- 
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igines  on  this  continent.  They  are,  among 
all  our  Indians,  the  dying  race.  Within 
the  memory  of  living  men,  190,000  of  them 
have  perished  on  the  soil  of  California. 
Not  primarily  by  war,  or  famine,  or  natural 
diseases,  or  pestilence,  but  by  a  steady, 
persistent  and  grinding  process  of  eviction, 
by  which  they  have  been  driven  to  poverty 
and  despair.  At  one  of  our  conferences, 
Ephraim  Cummins,  a  hard-working  Indian, 
told  the  story  of  his  eviction  from  house 
I  and  home  nine  times — white  men  filed  on 
his  place  and  made  him  *^move  on,"  losing 
all  his  improvements.  How  much  heart, 
hope,  or  courage  would  a  white  man  have 
after  such  an  experience? 

From  1849  to  1851  this  land  was  over- 
run by  not  less  than  200,000  armed  ad- 
venturers in  search  of  gold.  They  had  no 
respect  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and 
murdered  many  in  cold  blood.  Naturally 
the  Indians  retaliated.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians  and  prevent  future  con- 
flicts, the  Government  sent  agents  from 
Washington  with  power  to  make  treaties, 
set  apart  reservations,  and  place  the  In- 
dians, upon  them.  Four  hundred  chiefs, 
representing  150  bands,  signed  treaties  ced- 
ing all  rights  to  any  other  parts  of  the 
State,  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  and  moved  on  to  these  res- 
ervations which  contained,  altogether, 
5,500,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Indians  thought  they  were  now 
permanently  settled.  They  did  not  know 
that  the  treaties  were  worthless  without 
the  validation  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
By  duplicity,  the  Senate  never  did  ratify 
them,  and  the  treaties  were  spirited  away, 
and  no  one  knew  where  they  were  until 
more  than  fifty  years  later  they  were  un- 
earthed in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Bard. 

In  the  meantime  the  reservations  were 


added  to  our  public  domain  and  subject  to 
entry  by  white  settlers.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  the  Indian  was  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  could  not 
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homestead  his  land.  For  forty  years, 
from  1846  to  1887,  it  was  impossible  for  a 
California  Indian  to  acquire  title  to  pub- 
lic land.  So  these  poor  Indians  were 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  the  legal  enact- 
ments which  bound  them  were  not  removed 
until  about  all  the  land  worth  taking  was 
entered  by  white  men. 

No  wonder  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  wrote' 
*'Ramona."  Read  the  book  and  your  heart 
will  burn  with  indignation. 


Wild  children  of  nature,  she  taught  them  no  lore 

From  the  Word  of  God  with  it's  wisdom  in  store. 

But  left  them  to  grope  without  prophets  or  seers 

Through  the  dim   btone  Age  of  uncalendared  years. 

Leaving  no  more  trace  of  their  moccasined  trail 

Througn  the  jungles  of  life  than  the  fox  and  the  quail. 

Lonely    Pilgrims    of    Night,    their    descendants   remain 

Like  sheep  without  shepherds  on  mountain  and  plain. 

With  no  eye  to  pity  and  no  arm  to  save, 

No  homestead  to  shelter — not  even  a  grave. 

Rejected,  evicted,  the  scum  of  the  earth. 

Sad  exiles  from  home  in  the  land  of  their  birth, 

Oh  Pilgrims  of  Light,  have  ye  nothing  to  say, 

Tq  these  Pilgrims  of  Night,  till  the  Judgment  Day? 
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glN  most  of  the  opinions  expressed   by   philanthropists  there 
^'     has  been  a  noticeable  absence  of  what  may  be  termed  the 


conservative  aspect  in  dealing  with  the  problems  pre- 
.^_^_,___  sented  to  tribes  of  people  whose  culture  is  not  the  same 
as  ours.  The  question  which  seems  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  problems 
of  the  Indians  has  been  how  to  induce  the  Indian  to  absorb  the  mod- 
ern form  of  civilization  which  has  so  suddenly  surrounded  him,  with- 
out considering  how  much  of  this  it  is  good  for  him  to  absorb.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  our  paper  starts,  recognizing  that  there 
are  many  questionably  beneficial  ideas  and  institutions  embraced  in 
our  culture  which  we  ourselves,  who  have  originated  and  developed  it, 
hardly  know  how  to  deal  with.  And  it  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  the 
less  advanced  folk,  who  have  had  until  now  no  occasion  to  meet  such 
problems,  may  if  possible  avoid  them  by  steering  a  course  less  full  of 

bewildering  complexities. 

As  everyone  recognizes,  there  are  many  sterling  qualities  of  In- 
dian character,   many  well-tested  ideas  and  ingenuities,  many  quaint 
and   picturesque   aspects   that  have  survived  through   generations  of 
eliminating   experience,    all    of  which  go   to  make  up  the  Indian's 
psychological  being.     A   national   dignity  in  any  people  demands  a 
national  feeling  of  self-pride  through  love  of  language,  customs,  kin, 
and  tribal  identity.     This  is  exactly  what  we  realize  as  being  so  neces- 
sary to  the  younger  generation  of   Americans;  it  constitutes  the  patri- 
otism which  we  so  much  desire.     Since   the   Indian   can  never   be   a 
white  man,  why  should  he  be  either  forced   or  cajoled   into  reducing 
himselfto  an  anomaly?     The  institutions  of  native   Indian  culture, 
the  arts  and  eccentricities  harmless  from  a  white  man's  point  of  view, 
entitle  the  simplest  tribes  to  a  rank  higher  than  many  branches  of  cur 
own  race,  whose  low  level  is  attributable  to  self-deculturation.  Should 
this  not  prove  a  lesson  to  Indian  educators  and  to  the  natives  them- 
selves, lest  they  become  lustreless  and  culturally  degenerated  ?     I  have 
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seen  only  too  many  examples  of  this  in  communities  on  the   frontier 
where  the  average  status  of  the  Indians  is  actually  better  than  that  of 
their  white  neighbors.     These  comparisons  are  not  exaggerated,  they 
are  deliberately  and  advisedly  presented.     There  is  considerable  .hf- 
ference  between  the  esteem  in  which  different  tribes  are  held  by  their 
white  neighbors.     I  have  found  almost  everywhere   in  the  contact  be- 
tween the  two  races  that  in  regions  where  the  Indian    has   held   in    a 
greater  decrree  to  his  native  qualities  he    is   in  proportion    more  re- 
spected.    Concretely    let  us  take   the   Micmacs  and  Malisits  of  New 
Brunswick  in  comparison  with  the  Penobscots  of  Maine.     The  New 
Brunswick  Indians  for  some  reason  have  allowed  English  sentiment  to 
submerge   their  race  pride  to  a  certain  degree,  the  result  being  that 
their  social  rank  at  home  is  low.        But  in   Maine  the  Indians    have 
borne  themselves  with  more  pride,  are  more  openly  tenacious  of  then- 
individuality,  and  are  in  consequence  respected  in  their   state.     This 
difference  of  feeling  has  led  to  a  steady  emigration  of  New  Brunswick 
Indians  into  Maine  and  New  England  in  general.     It  seems  that  bit- 
ter hostility  of  the  races  in  early  times  has  left  a  more  wholesome  and 
respected  friendship  in  the  States,  where  conflicts  were  worse,  than  in 
the  provinces,  where  friendship  of  a  mild  tenor,  flavored   with   conde- 
scension on  the  part  of  the  white  man,  has  always  prevailed. 
'      The  respect  in  which  the  Indian    is  held  in  many  communities  is 
due  to  his  rigid  maintenance  of  individuality  in  manners  and  actions. 
He  has  earned  this  by  stolid  opposition   to   foreign    influences,  where 
other   races  coming  into  contact  with  the  white  man  have  lost  it   en- 
tirely through  the  collapse  of  their  own  individuality  under  the  dom- 
inance of  the  latter.     In  the  case  of  the  Negro    and  the  Indian,  for 
instance,  the  unenviable  present  social  position  of  the  Negro  masses 
is  undeniably   partly  due  to  the  way  in  which  they  have  faithfully  al- 
lowed their  native  originality  to  become  annihilated.  In  the  first  place 
the  Negro,  as  a  rule,  submitted  to   slavery     almost   cheerfully    after 
the  first  generation  of  subjugation,  forgetting  his  native  African  lan- 
guage,  institutions,   virtues,  such  as  they  were,  and  all  that  made  him 
stand  for  something  independent.     These  latter  cultural  traits  he  re- 
linquished of  his  own  accord.     And  now  that  the  white  man  has  graced 
him  with  every  one   of  his    own  cultural  traits  so  that  the  black  man 
appears  to  be  different  from  him  only  in  skin,  feature,  and  hair,  the 
teacher  has  turned  on   his  willing  black  pupils  with   intolerance   and 
hostility.     Surely  the  experiment  in   mild  submission  has  not  proved 
an  advantage  to  the  Negro,  so  far  as  his  social  rank  is  concerned. 

The  Indian  on  the  other  hand  never  submitted  to  even  a  moment- 
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ary  slavery,  he  has  admirably  clung  to  his  language  and  many  of  his 
institutions,  and  thereby  held  himself  apart  from   a  debased    cultural 
and  moral  subjugation  to  the  dominant  race.  Can  we  look  for  a  better 
example  of  intelligent  national  conservatism  than  to  the  Irish  who  have 
long  been   struggling   with  a  problem  of  cultural  extinction  much  the 
same   as  that  of  the  Indian.     Are  not  the  public  efforts  of  the  intelli- 
gent Irish  to  resuscitate  and  preserve  the  Gaelic  language  and  litera- 
ture by  school  legislation,  of  the  greatest  significance  to  Indiaii  edu- 
cators?    In    Germany,  too,   the   same   tendency  is  observable  where 
societies  and  refined  public  sentiment  are  strong  for  the  preservation  of 
the  homely  country  national  costumes,  dialects,  and  ways   in  general. 
More  than  this,  even  at  home,  ethnologists  from  the  different  leading 
scientific  institutions  here  are  eagerly  trying  to  preserve  complete  rec- 
ords of  these  indigenous  cultures,  and  at  the  same   time  to    stimulate 
them    to    stand   up    against  the   destructive  influences  of  misdirected, 
self-appointed  iconoclasts.     The  Indian  should  be  made  aware  of  and 
even    warned  against  the  too  enthusiastic  self-conceit  of  the  dominant 
race.      Perhaps  one  of  our  greatest  but  least   realized  faults  is  our 
enthusiasm  for  ourselves,  possibly  through  failing  to   realize  our  own 
cultural  setting.  When  one  fails  to  pause  and  analyze  himself  he  is  very 
apt  to  grow  bigoted   in  his  own    self-satisfaction    and  unsympathetic 
with  others   who  are   not  just    like   him    in    all    respects.        Such    a 
state  is  indeed  an  outgrowth  of  ignorance. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  function  in  life  could  be  ful- 
filled by  a  people  in  a  state  of  primitive  culture  like  that  of  the  Indian.? 
The  answer   is  obviously  simple.     There  are,   and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  always  will  be,  vast  tracts  of  uninhabited  wilderness  on  this  con- 
tinent which  are  one  of  its  greatest  glories.     These   energizing   wilds 
have  produced  the  typical  American   backwoodsman  and   plair-sman, 
simple,   honest,    sturdy  types  of  manhood   which  have  earned  for  this 
country  a  respected  name,  associated  with  pioneer  deeds,  among  Euro- 
pean nations.     Since  these  great  forests,  mountains,  and  plains  have 
been  the  ideal  home  of  the  Indian  and  will  always  be  his  home  through 
natural  choice,  is  it  not  most  inadvisable  to  try  to  transplant  him  from 
an  ideal  life  in  the  open    country,    which  indeed    most  of  us  aspire  to 
ourselves  someday  when  fortune  permits,  to  become  a  mere  hireling  in 
the  more  congested  parts  of  the  country?      I  refer  by  this  to  the  policy 
of  tribal  disintegration  advocated  in  print  by  some  educators  with  the 
idea  of  coercing  the  Indian  to    deliberately  lose  his  tribal  and  racial 
identity  and  cast  in  his  lot  in  modern  competitive  industrial  life  with 
European  immigrants. ,   This,  of  course,  as  anyone  must  realize,  lowers 
the  social  rank  of  the  Indian  to  the  plane  of  the  most  decultured  Ital- 


ian or  Polish  laborer,  or  mine  and  factory  hand.  As  many  intelligent 
natives  express  themselves,  why  should  the  Indian  not  be  granted  the 
same  cultural  tolerance  as  other  races  and  sects  in  this  country  enjoy, 
many  of  them  professing  as  well  as  practicing  more  apparent  economic 
and  religious  absurdities  than  the  untutored  natives.  Philanthropic 
concern  should,  it  seems,  be  more  properly  directed  by  Anglo-Saxons 
in  more  conservative  channels  in  dealing  with  a  race  of  native  people 
who,  not  a  mite  inferior  to  the  average  European  peasant,  are  capable 
of  choosing  their  own  course  if  given  the  constitutional  freedom  and 
protection  which  they  desire. 

Approaching  the  conservation  question  from  a  more  sentimental 
point  of  view  there  is  still  another  consideration  of  weight  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.     The  American  people  are  just  awakening  to   the 
exuberant  wealth  of  native  Indian  literature,  music,  and   art.     There 
is  probably  enough  rich  material  in  the   several   hundred  different 
American  Indian  tribes  to  tinge  the  esthetic  type  of  culture  in  this  coun- 
try with  a  most  refreshing  coloring.     With  the   awakened  responsi- 
bilities among  the  white  people  in  preserving  this  rich  native  field  for 
future  cultivation,  the  Indians  should  be  no  less  assiduous  in  maintain- 
ing the  sources.     Not  far  in  the  future  this   is   bound  to   become  not 
only  a  source  of  income  to  many  Indians  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  means 
of  elevating  the  race  to  a  position  which  cannot  be  equalled  by  other 
elements  of  the  American  populace,  because  they  have  in    so    much 
greater  a  degree  lost  their  national  traditions  and  indigenous  traits. 
In  dealing  with  the  problems  presented    by   dominating  contact 
with  a  native  race  possessing  such  strong,  admirable  national  feelings 
and  precious  traditions,  is  it  not  demanded  to  adopt  a  most  conserva- 
tive policy  lest  we  wreck  our  power  to  restore  what  we  wish  to  upbuild? 
The  occasion  demands  that  the  natives  be  met  half  way  with  sympa- 
thetic tolerance,  by  making  their  own  natural  and  well-adapted  method 
of  life,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  wisely  followed  nowadays,    as  prosperous 
and  congenial  to  them  as  possible.     Such   a   policy   would  avoid  such 
puerile  incongruities  as  result  from  misdirected  education.     I  have  in 
mind  a  Penobscot  who  is  now  supposed  to  be  doing  very  well  as  a  guide 
in  his  native  Maine  forests,  a  vocation  to  which  these  Indians  are  partic- 
ularly well  adapted.       At  school  he  was  taught  the  trade  of  carriage 
making.     This  laughable  business  asset  he  carried  home  with  him   to 
his  people  among  whom  there  are  no  carriages  and  only  one  horse !  Con- 
servatively handled,    conditions   will  naturally  and  automatically  ad- 
just themselves  to  a  rational  compromise  in  culture  between  what  is  good 
and  valuable  in  the  native  system  and  what  is  good  and  valuable  in  the 
white  man's,  instead  of  bringing  about  cruel  obliteration  of  the  culture 
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,        ,     ,,ve  every  desire  and  right  to  perpetuate  themselves 
of  a  people   who  ha%e  e^ery 

and  their  ethnic  heritage  to^evei.  ^^^.^^^  representir,g  the 

An  autochthonous  organ  -^^^^  ^.^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

different  tribes   ^[  ';XZ^ltZ^^^  ^.^i^s.     Let  us  hope  that 
under  the  name  of  the  Socie  y  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  importance  to  them- 

ttnsoftheir  well-deserved  racial  prestige. 


BACK  HOME 

LOUISE  ALSTON  BURLEIGH 

HOME  again,  Miss  Lucy, 
Yes  de  air  is  miglity  sweet, 

Dafs  heaps  of  love  an'  music 
In  dese  daisies  roinV  ma  ieet. 
O  de  days  is  long  an'  lazy 
\n'  de  night  breeze'  gentle  chill 
Koun'Maniniv'slil' cabin 
Ovabyondah. 'bin' de  hill. 

Been  a  lot,  Miss  Lucy,  ^ 

Seen  de  fin'es  in  delan.' 
Been  way  'cross  de  ocean. 
All'  1  values  God's  great  plan. 
But  dis  is  ies  de  sweetes'  spot, 
Each  time  it's  sweeter  still, 
Yes  'in-Mamniy'slir  cabin 
Ovah  yondab.'by  dehill. 

De  man  what  wrote  dat  ole  song     ^ 

An'  called  it    "  Home,  sweet  home, 

He  sholv  had  a  nianuny 

An'  a  deah  old  place  to  roam.' 

Guess  fwas  jes   lak  dat.  Miss  Lucy, 

Full  of  love  from  sill  to  siU, 

Like  dat  smile  an'  heart  o'  welcome 

Ovah  yondah, 'bin    'debill. 

But  Mammy's  gittin'  feeble, 
An'  de  chillens  up  and  growed, 
Fus'  1  th'ot  1  was  mistaken 
But  1  took  de  path  I  knowed. 
0  dar's  so  much  hope  and  beauty 
An'  so  much  real  good  will; 
God  bless  an'   keep  ma  Mammy 
Ovah  yondah,  'hin  'dehill. 
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Outlines  of  an   Indian   Policy 

By  Francis  E.  Leupp 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 


THE  commonest  mistake  made  by 
his  white  well-wishers  in  dealing 
with  the  Indian  is  the  assump- 
tion that  he  is  simply  a  white  man  with 
a  red  skin ;  the  next  commonest  is  the 
assumption  that  because  he  is  a  non- 
Caucasian  he  is  to  be  classed  indiscrim- 
inately with  other  non-Caucasians,  like 
the  negro,  for  instance.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Indian  has  as  distinct  an  indi- 
viduality as  any  type  of  man  who  ever 
lived,  and  he  will  never  be  judged  aright 
till  we  learn  to  measure  him  by  his  own 
standards,  as  we  whites  would  wish  to 
be  measured  if  some  more  powerful  race 
were  to  usurp  dominion  over  us.  In  the 
nearly  twenty  years  that  I  have  been 
studying  the  Indian  face  to  face  in  his 
own  home,  I  have  held  no  brief  for  him 
in  his  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  civilization  ;  I  have  sought  no  profit 
from  handling  his  land  or  his  money ;  I 
have  had  no  pet  philanthropy  to  advance, 
no  ethnological  thesis  to  defend.  My 
whole  purpose  and  desire  has  been  to 
know  him  as  a  man  and  a  future  fellow- 
citizen,  and  to  help  him,  as  far  as  in  my 
power  lay,  to  get  a  practical  start  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  what  I  have  to  say 
in  these  pages  must  derive  its  value,  if 
it  have  any,  from  its  appeal  to  common 
sense  alone. 

If,  a  few  centuries  ago,  an  absolutely 
alien  people  like  the  Chinese  had  in- 
vaded our  shores  and  driven  the  white 
colonists  before  them  to  districts  more 
and  more  isolated,  destroyed  the  indus- 


tries on  which  they  had  always  subsisted, 
and  crowned  all  by  disarming  them  and 
penning  them  on  various  tracts  of  land 
where  they  could  be  fed  and  clothed  and 
cared  for  at  no  cost  to  themselves,  to 
what  condition  would  the  white  Ameri- 
cans of  to-day  have  been  reduced  ?  In 
spite  of  their  vigorous  ancestry,  they 
would  surely  have  lapsed  into  barbarism 
and  become  pauperized.  No  race  on 
earth  could  overcome,  from  forces  evolved 
from  within  themselves,  the  effect  of 
such  treatment.  That  our  red  brethren 
have  not  been  wholly  ruined  by  it  is  the 
best  proof  we  could  ask  of  the  sturdy 
traits  of  character  inherent  in  them. 
But  though  not  ruined,  they  have  suf- 
fered serious  deterioration,  and  the  prob- 
lem now  before  us  is  to  prevent  its  going 
any  further.  To  that  end  we  must 
reckon  with  several  facts. 

First,  nothing  can  be  done  to  change 
the  Indian  who  has  already  passed  mid- 
dle life.  By  virtue  of  that  very  quality 
of  steadfastness  which  we  admire  in  him 
when  well  applied,  he  will  remain  an 
Indian  of  the  old  school  to  the  last,  and 
all  we  can  expect  is  to  make  his  declin- 
ing years  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
With  the  younger  adults  we  can  do  some- 
thing here  and  there,  where  we  find  one 
who  is  not  too  conservative;  but  our 
niain  hope  lies  with  the  youthful  genera- 
tion, who  are  still  measurably  plastic. 
The  picture  which  rises  in  the  minds  of 
most  Eastern  white  persons  when  they 
read  petitions  in  which  Indians  patheti- 


cally  describe  themselves  as  "  ignorant " 
and  "  poor,''  is  that  of  a  group  of  red 
men  hungry  for  knowledge  and  eager  for 
a  chance  to  work  and  earn  their  living. 
In  actual  life  and  in  his  natural  state, 
however,  the  Indian  is  suspicious  of  the 
white  race — ^we  can  hardly  blame  him 
for  that — and  wants  nothing  to  do  with 
us ;  he  clings  to  the  ways  of  his  ances- 
tors, insisting  that  they  are  better  than 
ours ;  and  he  resents  every  effort  of  the 
Government  either  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren or  to  show  him  how^  he  can  turn  an 
honest  dollar  for  himself  by  other  means 
than   his  grandfather   used — or  by  an 
appropriation  from  the  Treasury.     That 
is  the  plain  truth  of  the  situation,  strive 
as  we  may  to  gloss  it  with  poetic  fancies 
or  hide  it   under  statistical   reports  of 
progress.     The  task  we  have  before  us 
is  to  win  over  the  Indian  children  by 
sympathetic    interest    and    unobtrusive 
guidance.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  try, 
as  many  good  persons  of  bad  judgment 
have  tried,  to  start  the  little  ones  in  the 
path  of  civilization  by  snapping  all  the 
ties  of  affection  between  them  and  their 
'  parents,  and  teaching  them  to  despise 
the  aged  and  non-progressive  members 
of  their  families.     The  sensible  as  well 
as  the  humane  plan  is  to  nourish  their 
love  of  father  and  mother  and  home— a 
wholesome  instinct  which  nature  planted 
in   them  for  a  wise  end— and  then  to 
utilize  this  affection  as  a  means  of  reach- 
ing,  through   them,  the   hearts   of   the 

elders. 

Again,  in  dealing  with  these  boys  and 
girls  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not 
only  that  we  start  them  aright,  but  that 
our  efforts  be  directed  to  educating  rather 
than  instructing  them.     And  here  let  me 
say  that  the  foundation  of   everything 
must  be  the  development  of  character. 
Learning  is  a  secondary  consideration. 
When  we  get  to  that,  our  duty  is  to  adapt 
it  to  the  Indian's  immediate  and  practi- 
cal needs.     Of  the  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand Indian  children  of  school  age  in 
the  United  States,  I  venture  to  say  that 
at  least  three-fourths  will  settle  down  m 
that  part  of  the  West  which  we  still  style 
the  frontier.     Most  of  these  will  try  to 
draw  a  living  out  of  the  soil ;  a  less— 
though  I  hope  an  ever-increasing— part 
Yfill  enter  the  general  labor  market  as 


lumbermen,   ditchers,    miners,   railroad 
hands,  or  what  not.     Now,  if  any  one 
can  show  me  what  advanti^ge  will  come 
to   this    large  body  of  manual  workers 
from  being  able  to  reel  off  the  names  of 
the   mountains   in  Asia,  or   extract  the 
cube    root   of     I234S6789,    I    shall   be 
deeply  grateful.     To  my  notion,  tiie  or- 
dinary Indian   boy  is   better   equipped 
for  his  life  struggle  on  a  frontier  ranch 
when  he  can  read  the  simple  English  of 
the  local  newspaper,  can  write  a  short 
letter,    intelligible     though     maybe     ill 
spelled,  and  knows  enough  of  figures  to 
discover    whether    the    storekeeper    is 
cheating  him.     Beyond  these  scholastic 
accomplishments  his  time  could  be  put 
to  its  best  use  by  learning  how  to  repair 
a  broken  harness,  how  to  straighten  a 
sprung  tire  on  his  wagon-wheel,  how  to 
fasten  a  loose  horseshoe  without  break- 
ing the  hoof,  and  how  to  do  the  hundred 
other  bits  of  handy  tinkering  which  are 
so   necessary  to  the   farmer  who  lives 
thirty  miles  from  a  town.     The  girl  who 
has  learned  only  the  rudiments  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  ciphering,  but  knows 
also  how  to  make  and  mend  her  clothing, 
to  wash  and  iron,  and  to  cook  her  hus- 
band's dinner,  will  be  worth  vastly  more 
as  mistress  of  a  log  cabin  than  one  who 
has   given  years  of  study  to  the  orna- 
mental branches  alone. 

Moreover,  as   fast   as    an  Indian  of 
either  mixed  or  full  blood  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself,  it  is  our  duty  to 
set  him  upon  his  feet,  and  sever  forever 
the  ties  which  bind  him  either  to  his 
tribe— in  the  communal  sense — or  to  the 
Government.     This  principle  must  be- 
come operative  in  respect  to  both  land  and 
money.     We  must  end  the  un-American 
absurdity  of  keeping  one  class  of  our 
people  in  a  condition  of  so  many  undi- 
vided portions  of  a  common  lump.     Each 
Indian  must  be  recognized  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  so  treated,  just  as  each  white 
man  is.     Suppose  our  Congress  were  to 
enact  a  bill  every  session,  one  paragraph 
of  which  should  be  applicable  solely  to 
persons  with  red  hair,  another  solely  to 
persons  with  round  chins,  another  solely 
to  persons  with  Roman  noses  ?     Yet  this 
would  be  no  more  illogical  in  principle 
than  our  yearly  Indian  legislation  mak- 
ing one  sweeping  provision  for  all  Osages, 
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another  for  all  Pawnees,  another  for  all 
Yankton  Sioux,  as  if  these  several  tribes 
were  not  composed  of  men  and  women 
and    children    with    as    diverse    human 
characteristics  as   any  equal  groups  of 
Germans  or  Italians.     Thanks   to    the 
late  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts, 
we  have  for  eighteen  years  been  indi- 
vidualizing the  Indian  as  an  owner  of 
real  estate  by  breaking  up,  one  at  a  time, 
the  reservations  set  apart  for  whole  tribes, 
and  establishing  each  Indian  as  a  sepa- 
rate landholder  on  his    own    account ; 
thanks  to  John  F.  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  I  hope 
that  we  shall  soon  be  making  the  same 
sort  of  division  of  the  tribal  funds.     At 
first,  of  course,  the  Government  must 
keep  its  protecting  hand  on  every  In- 
dian's property  after  it  has  been  assigned 
to  him  by  book  and  deed  ;  then,  as  one 
or   another   shows   himself   capable    of 
passing  out  from  under  this  tutelage,  he 
should  be  set  fully  free,  and  giv^n  ''  the 
white   man's    chance,"   with   the   white 
man's  obligations  to  balance  it. 

Finally,  we  must  strive  in  every  way 
possible  to  make  the  Indian  an  active 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  is  going  to  live.     The 
local  frontier  theory  that  he  is  a  sort  of 
necessary   nuisance   surviving    from    a 
remote  period,  like  the  sage-brush  and 
thcgiant  cactus,  must  be  dispelled,  and 
the  way  to  dispel  it  is  to  turn  him  into  a 
positive  benefit.     To  this  end  I  would, 
for  instance,  teach  him  to  transact  all  of 
his  financial  business  that  he  can  in  his 
nearest  market  town,  instead  of  looking  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  as  the  only 
source  of  material  blessings.    Any  money 
of  his  which  he  cannot  use,  or  is  not 
using,  for  his  own  current  profit  I  should 
prefer  to  deposit  for  him,  in  reasonably 
small  parcels,  in  local  banks  which  will 
bond  themselves  sufficiently  for  its  safe 
keeping,  so  that   the  industries  of  the 
neighborhood  will  have  the  use  of  it,  and 
everybody  thereabout  will  be  the  better 
off  for  such  prosperity  as  may  come  to 
an  Indian  depositor.     On  like  grounds 
of  reasoning  I  should  encourage  every 
proper    measure    which   points   toward 
absolving  the  Indian  from  his  obsolete 
relation    to    the    licensed    trader,    and 
teaches  him  to  make  his  purchases  from 
those  merchants  who  will  ask  of  him  the 


fairest  price,  whether  near  the.  Agency 
or  at  a  distance.  In  short,  our  aim 
ought  to  be  to  keep  him  moving  steadily 
down  the  path  which  leads  from  his 
close  domain  of  artificial  restraints  and 
artificial  protection  toward  the  broad 
area  of  individual  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
ordinary  citizen. 

Incidentally  to  this  programme,  I  should 
seek  to  make  of  the  Indian  an  independ- 
ent laborer,  as  distinguished  from  one 
for  whom  the  Government  is  continually 
straining  itself  to  find  something  to  do. 
He  can   penetrate    a   humbug — even  a 
benevolent  humbug— as  promptly  as  the 
next  man ;  and  when  he  sees  the  Gov- 
ernment inventing  purely  fictitious  needs 
to  be  supplied  and  making  excuses  of 
one  kind  and  another  to  create  a  means 
of  employment  for  him,  he  despises  the 
whole  thing  as  a  fraud,  like  the  white 
man  whom  some  philanthropist  hires  to 
carry  a  pile  of  bricks  from  one  side  of 
the    road   to  the  other  and  then  back 
again.     I    have    recently  organized   an 
employment  bureau  for  the  Indians  in 
the  Southwest,  and  put  an  active  young 
man  at  the  head  of  it  with  instructions 
to  gather  up  all  the  able-bodied  Indians^ 
who,  through  the  pinch  of  hunger  it  may 
be,  have  been  moved  to  think  that  they 
would  like   to   earn    some  money,  and 
plant  them  on  ranches,  on  railroads,  in 
mines— wherever  in  the  outer  world,  in 
short,  there  is  an  opening  for  a  dollar  to 
be  gotten  for  a  day's  work.     He  is  to 
supervise  their  contracts  with  their  em- 
ployers, see  that  their  wages  are  paid  them 
when  due,  and  look  out  for  them  if  they 
fall  ill ;  for  the  rest,  the  Indians  engaged 
are  to  be  required  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  like  other  men,  and  to  understand 
that  for  what  comes  to  them  hereafter 
they  will  have  themselves  to  thank.     It 
IS  an  experiment,  of  course;    but   the 
young  man  whom  I  have  designated  to 
start  it,  and  who  is  himself  of  Indian  ' 
blood,  knows  that  he  is  in  the  service 
to  work  for  his  shoulder-straps,  with  the 
door  of  humiliation  yawning  behind  him 
if  he  fails. 

Some  one  has  styled  mine  a  policy  of 
shrinkage,  because  every  Indian  whose 
name  is  stricken  from  a  tribal  roll  by 
virtue  of  his  emancipation  reduces  the 
dimensions  of  our  red  race  problem  by 
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a  fraction— very  small,  it  may  be,  but 
not  negligible.  If  we  can  thus  gradually 
watch  our  body  of  270,000  Indians 
shrink  to  269,000,  and  this  to  268,000, 
and  so  on,  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  final  solution  is  indeed 
only  a  question  of  time. 

The  process  of  general  readjustment 
must  be  gradual,  but  it  should  be  carried 
forward  as  fast  as  it  can  be  with  pre- 
sumptive security  for  the  Indian's  little 
possessions ;   and  I  should  not   let   its 
educative  value   for  both  the  red  man 
and  his  white  neighbor  be  obscured  for 
a  moment.     The  leading-strings  which 
have  tied  the  Indian  to  the  Treasury 
ever  since  he  began  to  own  anything  of 
value  have  been  a  curse  to  him.     They 
have   kept  him   an   economic  nursling 
long  past  the  time  when  he  ought  to  have 
been   able   to  take  a  few  steps  alone. 
The  tendency  of  whatever  crude  training 
in  money  matters  he  has  had  for  the  last 
half-century  has   been   toward   making 
him  an  easy  victim  to  such  waves  of  civic 
heresy  as  swept  over  the  country  in  the 
early  nineties.     That  is  not  the  sort  of 
politics  into  which  we  wish  the  Indian 
to  plunge  as  he  assumes  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship.  ^ 

In  sketching  so   bare  an    outline  of 
a  policy  for  Indian  civilization  as  the 
space  at  my  command  here  will  permit, 
I  must  leave  the  minds  of  my  readers  to 
work  in  a  great  deal  of  the  detail  that 
otherwise  I  should  be  glad  to  supply. 
The  subject  is  too  vast  for  any  single 
article,  or  limited  series  of  articles,  to 
treat  exhaustively.      I    should  not  feel 
satisfied   to  leave  it,  however,  without 
trying  to  meet  a  few  conventional  objec- 
tions which  I  know  from  experience  are 
sure  to  be  raised.     **  Would  you,"  one 
critic  will  ask,  "tie  the  young  Indian 
down  in  his  schooling  to  '  the  three  r]s,' 
and  then  turn  him  loose  to  compete  with 
the  white  youth  who  have  had  so  much 
larger  scholastic  opportunity  ?" 

Who,  pray,  said  anything  about  "  op- 
portunity "  ?  I  would  give  the  young 
Indian  all  the  chance  for  intellectual 
training  that  the  young  Caucasian  enjoys; 
he  has  it  already  between  Governmental 
aid  and  private  benevolence ;  and  I  feel 
safe  in  guaranteeing  that,  while  I  remain 
Commissioner    of    Indian    Affairs,   no 


young  Indian  with  the  talent  to  deserve 
and  the  ambition   to   ask  for  the  best 
there  is  in  American  education  will  be 
refused.     All  that   I   have   asserted   is 
what  anybody  familiar  with  the  field  can 
see  for  himself — that  the  mass  of  Indian 
children,  like  the  corresponding  mass  of 
white  children,  are  not  prepared  for  con- 
veyance beyond  the  elementary  studies. 
They  are  not  in  a  condition  to  absorb 
and  assimilate,  or  to  utilize  effectively, 
the  higher  learning  of  the  books,  and  it 
is  unwise  to  promote  an  unpractical  at 
the  expense  of  an   obviously  practical 
system  of  teaching.     Moreover,  unlike 
the  average  Caucasian,  the  average  In- 
dian hates  new    things   on    the    mere 
ground  of  their  novelty,  and  resists  ob- 
stinately all  attempts  from  outside   to 
change  his  condition ;  while,  unlike  the 
negro  and  some  other  colored  types,  he 
has   no   strain   of   the   imitative  in  his 
nature,  and  never  aspires  from  within  to 
be  a  white  man.     Whatever  you  do  for 
him   in   the  line   of   improvement,  you 
have,  as  a  rule,  to  press  upon  him  by 
endless  patience  and  tact,  and  by  a  mul- 
titude of  persuasive  devices  ;  and  I  insist 
that  it  is  foolish  to  force  upon  an  Indian 
those  studies  which  have  no  relation  to 
his  environment  and  which  he  cannot 
turn  to  account,  as  long  as  there  is  so 
much  of  a  simpler  sort  which  he  is  capa- 
ble of  learning  and  which  he  actually 
must  know  in  order  to  make  his  way  m 

the  world.  ,         .    i.- 

A  second  critic  will  doubtless  air  his 
fears   as   to   what  will   become   of   the 
Indian's   land   and   money   under    this 
"  wide  open  "  policy.     Well,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  land  or  the  money  that 
you  are  going  to  leave  to  your  children, 
or  I  to  mine  ?     Will  they  be  any  better 
able  to  take  care  of  it  for  having  been 
always  kept  without  experience  in  han- 
dling property  of  any  kind  ?     Swindlers 
will  unquestionably  lay  snares   for  the 
weakest  and  most  ignorant  Indians,  just 
as  they  do  for  the  corresponding  class  of 
whites.     We  are   guarding   the   Indian 
temporarily   against   his  own   follies  in 
land  transactions  by  holding  his   allot- 
ment  in   trust   for   him  for  twenty-five 
years,  unless  he  sooner  satisfies  us  of 
his    business    capacity.     Something  of 
the  same  sort  will  be  done  with  respect 
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to  the  principal  of  his  money.  In  spite 
of  all  our  care,  however,  after  we  have 
taken  our  hands  off  him  he  may  fall  a 
victim  to  sharp  practice ;  but  you  never 
saw  the  man,  red,  white,  or  of  any  other 
color,  who  did  not  learn  a  more  valuable 
lesson  from  one  hard  blow  than  from 
twenty  warnings. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  "  racial  tendency  "  of  the  In- 
dian to  squander  whatever  comes  into 
his  hands.     This  is  no  more  "J^<^}^\ 
than  his  tendency  to  eat  and  dnnk  to 
excess,  or  to  prefer  pleasure  to  work ;  it 
is  simply  the  assertion  of  a  P"m»tive 
instinct  common  to  all  mankind  m  the 
lower    stages    of    social    development. 
What  we  call  thrift  is  nothing  but  the 
forecasting  sense  which  reco^ues  the 
probability  of  a  to-morrow,  and  the  idea 
of  a  to-morrow  is  the  boundary  between 
barbarism  and  civilization ;  and  the  only 
way  in  which  the  Indian  can  be  earned 
across  that  line  is  by  letting  him  learn 
from  experience  that  the  stomach  filed 
to-day  will  go  empty  to-morrow  unless 
something  of  to-day's  surplus  is  saved 
..overnight  to  meet  to-morrow  s  deficit. 
■x-Another  sense  lacking  in  primitive  man 
ris  that  of  property  unseen.     You  will 
never  implant  in  the  Indian  an  idea  of 
values  by  showing  him   a  column   ot 
figures.     He  must  see  and  handle  the 
dollars  themselves  in  order  to  learn  their 
worth,  and  he  must  actually  squander 
some  and  pay  the  penalty  of  loss  before 
his  mind  will  compass  the  notion  that  he 
cannot  spend  them  for  foolishness  and 
still  have  them  at  hand  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  needs.  .     ,    ,        •     . 
A  further  charge  will  be  hurled  against 
my  programme,   that  it   is  Premature. 
Such  an  objection  is  enough  of  itself  to 
.       prove  that  the  objector  has  sought  coun- 
sel of  his  timidity  rather  than   of   his 


observation.     If  we  do  not 
when  shall  we  ?     The  whole 
events,  to  any  mind  that  stul 
cerely,  will  commend  the  pi 
tried  to  sketch  out.     One  day 
to  the  Indian  the  great  chang 
present  status  to  that  of  the 
population,  for  anomahes  inr 
system  are  as  odious  as  abnoi 
nature.     If  you  were  on  an  1 
of  a  high  building,  and  must, 
ground  but  did  not  know  h| 
you  rather  take  your  chances 
ger's  throwing  you  out  of  a  | 
let  a  friend  guide  you  down  tl 
step  at  a  time  ?     Either  our 
or  a  later  will  remove  the  Ii 
his  perch  of  adventitious  su 
the  common  relations  of  citiz^ 
reduce  him  to  the  same  level 
Americans.     I,  for  one,  pref 
the  undertaking  myself  and  g-' 
I  am  ready  to  take  my  share 
sibility  for  it ;  for  I  do  not 
may  have  the  direction  of 
later  period— whether  a  frid 
red  brother,  or  an  enemy,  or  H 
gards  him  and  his  fate  with  ii 
Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  ml 
hardly  used  race  into  our  bd 
many  individuals,  unable  to  kj 
pace,  may  fall  by  the  waysid 
trodden  underfoot.     Deeply  | 
plore  this  possibility,  we  musi 
blind  us  to  our  duty  to  the 
whole.     It  is  one  of  the  cruel 
of  all  civilization  in  large  ms 
some — perchance    a  multitude 
subjects  will  be  lost  in  the  proc 
the  unseen  hand  which  has  Y\ 
white    man    through    his    ev^ 
stages  to  the  present  will,  let! 
be  held  out  to  the  red  pilgr^ 
stumbling  progress  over  the  saj 
path. 


Three  Lessons 

By  Tudor  Jenks 
Hardly  worth  having  is  what  has  been  bought ; 
Scarce  worth  the  finding,  that  we  have  sought ; 
Least  worth  our  learning,  that  which  is  taught. 

Things  the  most  priceless  are  given  away ; 
Highest,  the  goal  we  reach  when  astray ; 
Wisdom  begins  as  we  cease  to  obey. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON 


SAVE  THB  BABIES 


SAVE  THB  BABIES 


JANUARY  10,  1916. 


To  Superintendents  and  other  Employees  of  the  United  States  Indian  5ervice; 


In  an  address  before  the  Congress  on  Indian  Progress  held  at  San  Francisco  in  August 
of  last  year  I  said : 

"It  is  our  chief  duty  to  protect  the  Indian's  health  and  to  save  him 
from  premature  death.  Before  we  educate  him,  before  we  conserve 
his  property,  we  should  save  his  life.  If  he  is  to  be  perpetuated,  we 
must  care  for  the  children.  We  must  stop  the  tendency  of  the  Indian 
to  diminish  in  number,  and  restore  a  condition  that  will  insure  his 
increase.  Every  Indian  hospital  bed  not  necessarily  occupied  with 
those  suffering  from  disease  or  injury  should  be  available  for  the 
mother  in  childbirth.  It  is  of  first  importance  that  we  begin  by  re- 
establishing the  health  and  constitution  of  Indian  children.  Educa- 
tion and  protection  of  property  are  highly  important  but  everything 
is  secondary  to  the  basic  condition  which  makes  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race.'' 

That  thought  has  deepened  its  hold  upon  my  convictions. 

We  must  guarantee  to  the  Indian  the  first  of  inalienable  rights — the  right  to  live. 
No  race  was  ever  created  for  utter  extinction.  The  chief  concern  of  all  ethics  and  all 
science  and  all  philosophies  is  life. 

The  Indian  has  demonstrated  his  humanity  and  his  capacity  for  intellectual  and 
moral  progress  amid  conditions  not  always  propitious  and  I  am  eager  to  participate  with 
all  the  favoring  forces  that  contribute  to  his  racial  triumph,  believing  as  I  do  that  when 
he  comes  to  himself  as  a  factor  in  the  modern  world  his  achievements  will  enrich  and 
brighten  the  civilization  of  his  native  land. 

I  should  like  to  get  the  feeling  I  have  upon  this  question  into  the  conscience  and 
aspirations  of  every  Indian  Service  employee  until  there  shall  prevail  a  sort  of  righteous 
passion  to  see  that  every  Indian  child  has  a  fair  chance  to  live. 

There  is  something  fundamental  here: 

We  cannot  solve  the  Indian  problem  without  Indians.  We  cannot  educate  their 
children  unless  they  are  kept  alive. 


All  our  Indian  schools,  reservations,  individual  allotments,  and  accumulated  incomes 
tend  pathetically  towards  a  wasted  altruism  if  maintained  and  conserved  for  a  withenng, 
decadent  people. 

If  we  have  an  Indian  policy  worthy  of  the  name,  its  goal  must  be  an  enduring  and 
sturdy  race  true  to  the  noblest  of  its  original  instincts  and  virtues  and  loyally  sym- 
pathetic with  our  social  and  national  life;  a  body  of  efficient  citizens  blendmg  their 
unique  poise  and  powers  with  the  keen  and  sleepless  vigor  of  the  white  man. 

We  must,  therefore,  renew  daily  our  warfare  against  the  arch  foe  of  efficiency- 
disease. 

We  must  begin  at  the  right  place— not  only  with  the  infant  at  its  mother's  breast, 
but  with  the  unborn  generation. 

The  new  campaign  for  Health  in  which  I  would  enlist  you  is  first  of  all  to  Save  the 
Babies! 

Statistics  startle  us  with  the  fact  that  approximately  three-fifths  of  the  Indian 
infants  die  before  the  age  of  five  years. 

Of  what  use  to  this  mournful  mortality  are  our  splendidly  equipped  schools? 
I  earnestly  call  upon  every  Indian  Bureau  employee  to  help  reduce  this  frightful 
percentage!  Superintendents,  Teachers,  Physicians,  Matrons,  Nurses,  everyone  can 
do  something  by  instruction  or  example,  the  physician  with  his  science,  the  nurse  with 
her  trained  skill,  the  matron  with  her  motherly  solicitude,  all  of  us  by  personal  hygiene, 
cleanliness,  and  sobriety. 

With  this  idea  uppermost,  all  employees  whose  duties  bring  them  in  touch  with 
Indian  families  must  work  in  closest  harmony  for  surrounding  the  expectant  Indian 
mother  with  favorable  health  conditions  before  and  after  child-birth.  The  sanitation 
of  the  homes  of  such  women  should  have  special  attention  and  no  baby  allowed  to  be 
born  into  an  environment  germinating  disease,  if  prevention  is  available. 

The  simplest  rules  of  motherhood  applied  under  intelligent  and  friendly  direction 
would  save  most  of  the  Indian  babies  who  annually  fill  untimely  graves. 

I  want  to  send  this  safety,  as  far  as  possible,  into  every  home  of  an  Indian  mother, 
whether  that  home  be  a  tepee,  a  tent,  a  log  house  with  dirt  floors  or  a  more  comfortable 
abode. 

This  means  work,  hard  work,  but  the  reward  will  be  living  souls. 
I  shall  expect  each  Superintendent  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  home  conditions 
of  every  Indian  family  on  the  reservation  and  to  adopt  practical  and  effective  means 
for  quick  and  certain  improvement. 

Superintendents  must  organize  such  a  system  of  cooperative  information  through 
their  employees  as  will  enable  them  to  do  this,  exercising,  of  course,  great  care  and  dis- 
cretion in  gathering  the  requisite  information. 

I  shall  consider,  on  the  Superintendent's  recommendation,  a  reasonable  use  of 
individual  Indian  moneys  for  the  improvement  of  insanitary  homes,  where  the  family 


has  such  funds.  In  the  absence  of  such  moneys,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  secure 
clean  and  wholesome  conditions  through  the  efforts  of  the  adult  members  of  the  family. 
If  there  are  no  members  physically  able  to  labor,  expenditure  may  be  recommended  from 
the  funds,  "Relieving  Distress  and  Prevention,  etc.,  of  Disease  Among  Indians." 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  this:  We  must,  if  possible,  get  rid  of  the  intolerable 
conditions  that  infest  some  of  the  Indian  homes  on  the  reservation,  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  death  instead  of  life. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  field  matron  to  learn  of  conditions  existing  in  Indian  homes 
and  of  cases  requiring  medical  attention  and  report  them  to  the  Superintendent.  It 
will  be  her  duty  to  see  that  the  prospective  mother  knows  what  equipment  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  care  of  her  new-born  babe,  and  the  importance  of  the  provision  which 
the  husband  should  make  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  mother  and  child  should  be 
early  and  urgently  impressed  upon  him. 

Physicians  must  be  promptly  advised  of  all  cases  of  prospective  motherhood  and 
they  must  see  that  proper  attention  is  given  before  and  after  that  event,  arranging,  if 
practicable,  for  hospital  facilities  where  the  home  surroundings  are  unfavorable. 
Special  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  mother  has  nourishing  food  before  and 
following  child-birth. 

I  am  advised  that  the  death  rate  among  Indian  babies  is  most  excessive  after  the 
nursing  period  when,  through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  they  are  given  improper  food, 
such  as  green  fruits,  melons  or  corn,  made  further  harmful  perhaps  by  the  presence  of 
flies,  and  from  the  use  of  which  intestinal  disorders  are  almost  sure  to  follow. 

There  should  be  vigilant  and  unrelenting  effort  to  impress  upon  parents  the  great 
importance  of  supplying  food  which  will  furnish  proper  nourishment  for  the  growing 
child  There  should  be  constant  endeavor  to  educate  parents  to  an  understanding  of 
the  value  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  cow's  or  goat's  milk,  or  condensed  milk,  pure  water, 
and  suitable  solid  food,  and  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  cleanliness  of  person,  cooking 
utensils,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  use. 

It  would  be  worth  while,  it  would  be  great,  if  we  could  lift  the  Indian  out  of  his 
uninformed  condition  and  induce  him  to  see  that  the  natural  and  beautiful  love  ht  has 
for  his  children  will  not  keep  them  alive  and  well  and  joyous  unless  supplemented  by 
a  rational  use  of  food,  clothing,  fresh  air,  and  pure  water! 

If  Government  aid  is  necessary  to  bring  health  out  of  disease  and  squalor  it  should 
not  be  withheld,  but  good  results  if  obtained  will  scarcely  continue  unless  the  Indian 
parents  exchange  indolence  for  industry  and  are  awakened  to  the  use  and  beauty  of 
personal  and  environing  cleanliness. 

This  campaign  for  better  babies,  for  the  rescue  of  a  race,  calls  for  redoubled  energy 
and  zeal  throughout  the  Service,  for  it  means  personal  work  and  tireless  patience 
It  is  a  well-nigh  stupendous  task,  but  will  be  a  glorious  one  if  we  can  make  successful 

headway. 

I  believe  that  the  high  aspirations  and  missionary  spirit  generally  prevailing  aniong 
our  field  employees  are  a  guaranty  of  substantial  and  lasting  achievements,  and  I  hope 


and  believe  we  shall  have  the  quickened  cooperation  of  all  denominational  agencies,  re- 
ligious missionaries  and  mission  schools  having  special  interest  in  the  Indian's  spiritual 
welfare  and  whose  priceless  labors,  luminant  with  self-sacrifice  and  religious  fervor, 
have  done  so  much  for  the  red  man.  We  shall  all,  I  am  sure,  exert  an  irresistible 
union  of  effort. 

The  educational  propaganda  against  disease  must,  of  course,  be  steadily  increased 
and  strengthened.  Our  Indian  schools,  where  so  many  of  the  rising  generations  are 
assembled,  are  well  organized  and  should  be  a  mighty  instrumentality  for  health  and 
higher  ideals  of  life.  In  their  education  of  girls  I  hope  to  see  added  emphasis  given  to 
such  subjects  as  home  nursing,  child  welfare  and  motherhood,  the  sanitation,  arrange- 
ment, and  management  of  the  home,  and  that  nothing  reasonable  shall  be  spared  to  fit 
every  Indian  girl  for  intelligent  housekeeping  and  for  attractive  home-making. 

There  is  among  the  Indians  a  marked  and  tender  affection  for  their  children,  but 
too  often  the  wife,  the  mother,  is  regarded  and  treated  as  the  burden  bearer.  I  wish 
we  might  see  this  habit  overcome,  for  it  is  distinctly  barbaric.  I  want  to  see  developed 
and  prevalent  in  every  Indian  school  from  the  least  to  the  largest  that  modern  and  truly 
chivalrous  spirit  that  recognizes  and  respects  the  sacredness  of  womanhood.  I  should 
like  to  have  every  Indian  boy  leave  school  with  this  lofty  and  just  sentiment  fused 
into  his  character  as  the  picture  in  the  porcelain,  because  of  the  deep  and  exquisite 
power  it  will  have  to  bless  his  future  home  with  health  and  happiness. 

While,  therefore,  this  appeal  aims  primarily  at  the  safety  and  health  of  the  child 
and  is  intended  to  enforce  the  thought  that  the  future  of  the  Indian  race  may  depend 
vitally  upon  what  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  for  its  new  generation,  it  is  also  a 
message  of  reenforcement  to  every  utterance  and  every  effort  expressed  or  put  forth 
within  the  Indian  Service  in  behalf  of  the  adult  against  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  and 
every  other  disease;  against  the  liquor  curse  and  the  use  of  any  kind  of  enervating  drug 
or  dope.  I  look  to  the  schools  chiefly  to  safeguard  the  boys  and  girls  enrolled  there 
against  these  deadly  scourges,  and  there  must  be  no  abatement  but  rather  renewed 
and  continuing  energies  in  this  direction. 

In  closing,  I  ask  every  employee  to  do  his  or  her  part  in  widening  our  work  against 
disease  until  our  Indian  reservations  become  the  home  of  healthy,  happy,  bright-eyed 
children  with  a  fair  start  in  life  and  our  schools  become  impregnable  defenses  against 
every  enemy  to  healthy  and  high-minded  boys  and  girls. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Commissioner. 


■  '•  ■/: 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

WASHINGTON 


NEWS  ITEM. 

The  committee  on  course  of  study  for  the  United  States  Indian  schools 
recently  convened  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Cato  Sells,  after  several 
weeks'  work  in  conference  at  Washington  has  completed  a  course  of  study  which 
will  give  to  the  Indians  the  best  vocational  training  offered  by  any  school  system 

in  the  United  States. 

As  these  schools  must  train  Indian  youth  of  both  sexes  to  assume  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  self-support  and  citizenship,  this  course  strongly  emphasizes 

vocational  training. 

It  is  divided  into  three  divisions.  The  first  is  the  beginning  stage,  the  second 
the  finding  stage,  and  the  third  the  finishing  stage.  During  the  first  and 
second  periods  the  training  in  domestic  and  industrial  activities  centers  around 
the  conditions  essential  to  the  improvement  and  proper  maintenance  of  the  home 
and  farm.  The  course  outlined  in  the  prevocational  division  is  unique  in  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  academic  subjects  boys  are  required  to  take 
practical  courses  in  farming,  gardening,  dairying,  farm  carpentry,  farm  black- 
smithing,  farm  engineering,  farm  masonry,  farm  painting,  and  shoe  and  harness 
repairing,  and  all  girls  are  required  to  take  courses  in  home  cooking,  sewing, 
laundering,  nursing,  poultry  raising,  and  kitchen  gardening. 

This  course  not  only  prepares  the  Indian  youth  for  industrial  efficiency  but 
at  the  same  time  helps  them  to  find  those  activities  for  which  they  are  best  adapted 
and  to  which  they  should  apply  themselves  definitely  during  the  vocational 
period,  the  character  and  amount  of  academic  work  being  determined  by  its 
relative  value  and  importance  as  a  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  farmer, 
mechanic,  and  housewife. 

Non-essentials  are  eliminated.  One-half  of  each  day  is  given  to  industrial 
training  and  the  other  half  to  academic  studies.  All  effort  is  directed  toward 
training  Indian  boys  and  girls  for  efficient  and  useful  lives  under  the  conditions 
which  they  must  meet  after  leaving  school.  Other  objects  to  which  this  course 
directs  special  attention  are  health,  motherhood  and  child-welfare,  civics,  com- 
munity meetings,  and  extension  work. 


9^,^:u^A^,[y^ 
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GENERAL   STATEMENT  OF  THE 

The  Society  of  American  Indians 

A  National  Organization  of  Americans 

OUR  BELIEF 

HE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS  which  held  Jts  first  and  ^ 
second  annual  conference  at  Ohio  State  University  Columbus  Ohio, 
is  primarily  an  organization  of  American  Indians  It  proposes  to  brng 
together  all  progressive  Indians  and  friends  of  Indian  Progress  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  highest  interests  of  the  race  and  individual. 
It  asserts  th?t  any  condition  of  living,  habit  of  thought  or  racial  charac- 
teristics that  unfits  the  Indian  for  modern  environment  »%^emmental  and 
conducive  only  of  individual  and  racial  incompetence.  Whde  the  So- 
ciety and  its  founders  most  sincerely  appreciate  the  splendid  elements 
and  achievements  of  the  old-time  Indian  culture  it  reahzes  most  keenly 
the  inefficacy  of  using  ancient  ways  to  meet  modern  requirements.  1  he 
Society  asserts  that  the  life  hope  of  the  Indian  of  America  depend^  "P?" 
his  ability  to  meet  enlightened  races  on  an  equal  footing  in  all  the  walks 

of  life  incident  to  surrounding  conditions.  .        ,      r    ,•  ^.  »,of„ra1 

In  stating  this  the  Society  emphatically  asserts  its  belief  that  the  Indian  possesses  natura 
ability  and  aptitute  for  every  life  mission,  and  that  under  normal  conditions  these  capaciies  will 
find  a  useful  and  successful  development.  It  believes  that  the  development  of  individual  ability 
and  the  stimulation  of  high  ideals  far  better  than  forcibly  impressing  a  man  into  ^  P;^<;°"^^^^^^^^^^ 
type  It  believes  that  Indian  progress  depends  upon  awakemng  the  abihties  of  every  ind  vidual 
Indian,  the  realization  of  personal  responsibility  for  self  and  race,  and  the  duty  of  responding  to 

the  call  to  activity.  ^       .      ,  .        •  •  ^^  ^^/i  k« 

Through  this  Society  the  red  man  may  break  the  long  silence  and  voice  his  opinions  and  be- 
liefs.    The  future  of  the  Indian  is  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  himself. 

WHO  SHOULD  BECOME  MEMBERS  AND  WHY 

Every  Indian  interested  in  the  preservation  of  his  race,  in  its  advancements,  in  its  rights  as 
the  aboriginal  American  people,  and  in  demonstrating  the  ability  of  the  race  to  orgamze  as  a 

unit,  should  become  a  member.  .  .  •    .u    *    i      r>.,. 

We  have  a  mighty  work  to  do,  and  every  earnest  Indian  is  needed  to  assist  in  the  task.    Our 

Society  affords  the  first  opportunity  for  the  individual  Indian  to  express  himself  where  he  may 

be  sure  his  voice  will  be  heard. 

The  Society  invites  every  white  person  interested  in  Indian  welfare  to  become  an  Associate 
Member  and  to  voice  his  or  her  interest  in  the  Indian  in  the  joint  conference. 

Active  Members  of  the  Society  are  persons  of  Indian  blood  only.  Junior  Actives  are  In- 
dians under  the  age  of  21  years.  Associate  Members  are  persons  who  are  not  Indians,  but  are 
friends  of  the  Indian-American.  Only  active  members  may  vote  in  our  business  sessions.  The 
dues  are  $2.00  per  year,  except  for  the  Junior  Class,  which  is  50  cents.  Dues  must  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  only. 

BENEFITS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

• 

We  trust  that  no  Indian  will  so  far  depart  from  the  traditions  of  his  race  as  to  look  at  the 
Society  in  a  selfish  way,  asking,  "What  good  will  this  Society  do  me?"  It  will  do  you  good;  but 
the  aim  of  our  membership  is  not  what  good  we  can  do  ourselves,  but  what  good  can  we  render 
our  fellow  men.  Our  Society  is  not  organized  to  help  itself  to  good  things  but  to  help  those 
who  need  justice,  education,  encouragement  and  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  abilities  It  « 
organized  for  the  uplift  and  adjustment  of  the  Indian  race,  thus  directly  benefiting  every  individual 
Indian  and  all  humanity. 


) 


CONNECTIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

This  Society  is  in  no  way  connected  with  any  other  organization  or  brotherhood.  It  is  not 
connected  with  the  government  or  with  any  government  department.  It  is  connected  only  with 
the  Indian  people  themselves,  and  only  they  may  control  it.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
vote  and  a  free  platform  will  safeguard  the  Society  from  any  wrong  connection. 

CONFERENCES  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Already  the  success  of  the  Society  has  attracted  universal  attention.  Its  conferences  have 
become  historic  events  in  the  annals  of  the  race.  The  opportunity  is  given  for  every  active  mem- 
ber to  help  outline  the  policy  and  laws  of  the  Society.  If  we  have  now  any  feature  or  officer 
that  offends  you  or  any  Indian,  the  opportunity  is  given  for  you  to  say  so  and  use  your  voice 

and  vote. 

We  maintain  a  free  platform  and  welcome  free  speech  on  any  subject  bearing  on  the  welfare 
of  the  race.  Every  Indian  who  comes  to  our  conferences  as  an  active  member,  may  use  his  in- 
fluence and  his  vote.  A  joint  meeting  is  provided  (aside  from  the  Indian  conference)  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  associate  membership  and  other  persons  interested  in  Indian  welfare.  We  meet 
on  an  equal  ground  and  on  a  common  basis  will  discuss  the  Indian,  his  rights,  his  status  and  his 
destiny  as  an  American  in  America.  Many  leading  educators,  philanthropists  and  friends  of 
the  Indian  take  part  in  these  conferences  and  believe  that  such  conferences  are  mighty  oppor- 
tunities for  great  good.  No  Indian  or  friend  of  the  Indian  can  afford  to  be  absent  from  such 
meetings,  which  will  long  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Indian  progress  as  a  series  of  great  con- 
ferences between  the  red  race  and  the  white. 

The  purely  Indian  conference  of  our  own  active  membership  likewise  provides  a  program  of 
great  importance.  Our  last  conference,  which  has  been  termed  by  some  of  the  world's  leading 
thinkers  as  "an  epoch-making  event,"  affords  an  example  of  what  we  may  do  if  we  choose.  As 
far  as  possible  our  conferences  are  always  to  be  held  at  some  great  University. 

LEGAL  AID  AND  ADVICE 

In  order  to  afford  a  refuge  for  Indians  submitting  their  claims  for  prosecution  and  collec- 
tion, the  Society  has  under  way  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  legal  aid  committee,  composed 
of  several  Indians  of  integrity  and  several  non- Indians  of  national  reputation  for  fair  dealing. 
Just  claims  will  be  passed  over  to  the  paid  attorneys  of  this  committee  and  former  exorbitant 
fees  will  be  eliminated  by  a  plan  to  reduce  the  fee  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  for 
the  individual  and  3  per  cent,  for  the  tribe.  The  charge  will  be  merely  nominal,  and  it  is  expected 
that  some  claims  can  be  adjusted  without  charge  whatever.  An  absolutely  honest  body  is  what 
we  seek  to  establish  and  one  to  which  the  Indians  may  come  for  sound  advice  and  help.  The 
aim  of  this  body  will  not  be  to  make  money,  but  to  secure  justice  at  the  smallest  cost  to  the  In- 
dian claimant.  Members  of  the  Society  are  not  bound  to  use  this  service  unless  it  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage. ^^^  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

1,  Is  a  definitely  organized  constitutional  body ;  2,  Has  a  definite  working  platform ;  3,  Holds 
an  annual  conference  of  nation-wide  importance ;  4,  Publishes  an  Annual  Report  of  great  interest ; 

5,  Issues  an  official  organ  known  as  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Soceity  of  American  Indians; 

6,  Requires  its  bonded  Secretary-Treasurer  to  publish  a  duly  audited  report  of  all  receipts  and 
disbursements;  7,  Maintains  a  Washington  office;  8,  Is  governed  only  by  persons  of  Indian 
blood;  9,  Invites  every  Indian  and  friend  of  the  Indian  race  to  unite  with  it  for  the  uplift  and 
advancement  of  the  race;  10,  Seeks  to  promote  the  highest  interest  of  the  race  through  every 
legitimate  channel;  11,  Is  indorsed  by  the  most  earnest  and' advanced  members  of  the  Indian  race 
and  by  hundreds  of  thinking  white  citizens,  including  educators,  scientific  men,  and  clergymen  of 
every  denomination;  12,  Is  in  touch  with  every  influence  affecting  Indian  affairs,  and  its  advice  is 
respected ;  13,  Is  a  grownig  factor  in  the  right  adjustment  of  the  American  Indian  to  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  civilization;  14,  Needs  you,  your  interest,  your  support,  your  enthusiasm;  15,  Is 
a  definite  and  demonstrated  success  because  it  is  on  the  right  road. 


THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

First.  To  promote  and  co-operate  with  all  efforts  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indian 
in  enlightenment  which  leave  him  free  as  a  man  to  develop  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  so- 
cial evolution. 

Second.  To  provide  through  our  open  conferences  the  means  for  a  free  discussion  on  all 
subjects  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  race. 

Third.  To  present  in  a  just  light  the  true  history  of  the  race,  to  preserve  its  records  and 
emulate  its  distinguishing  virtues. 

Fourth.     To  promote  citizenship  and  to  obtain  the  rights  thereof. 

Fifth.  To  establish  a  legal  department  to  investigate  Indian  problems,  and  to  suggest  and 
to  obtain  remedies. 

Sixth.    To  exercise  the  right  to  oppose  any  movement  that  may  be  detrimental  to  the  race. 

Seventh.  To  direct  its  energies  exclusively  to  general  principles  and  universal  interests, 
and  not  allow  itself  to  be  used  for  any  personal  or  private  interest. 

WHO  BELIEVES  IN  THE  SOCIETY 

Besides  such  well  known  Indians  as  Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman,  Con- 
gressman Charles  D.  Carter,  and  the  Indian  graduates  of  many  of  the  Eastern  universities,  as  well 
as  scores  of  thinking  Indians  in  all  walks  of  life,  such  as  chiefs,  teachers,  farmers,  lawyers,  la- 
borers, physicians,  accountants,  clerks  and  clergymen,  we  have  the  endorsement  and  member- 
ship of  such  men  as : 

*  Gen.  R.  H.  Pratt,  the  father  of  Carlisle;  President  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity; President  Hall,  of  Clark  University;  President  Meserve,  of  Shaw  University;  Professor 
F.  A.  McKenzie,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  Ohio  State  University ;  Professor  F.  W.  Put- 
nam, of  the  Ethnological  Department  of  Harvard ;  President  James,  of  the  University  of  Illinois ; 
Col.  John  T.  Lockwood,  of  the  Boston  Citizenship  Committee;  President  Frissell,  of  Hampton; 
Superintendent  Friedman,  of  Carlisle ;  Director  J.  M.  Clarke,  of  the  Science  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York ;  Professor  Frank  Thilly,  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philanthropy 
of  Cornell  University;  Professor  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science ;  of  Hon.  William  H.  Taf t,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  executive  officers 
or  staff  members  of  Harvard  University,  Ohio  State  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Clark  University,  and  of  The  Society  of  Friends,  The  Indian  Rights  Association,  The  Seneca  Na- 
tion of  New  York  Indians,  The  Choctaw  Nation,  The  Indian  Industries  League  of  Boston,  The 
National  Indian  Association,  the  Methodist  church,  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Episcopal 
church,  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  the  Woman's  Federation  of  Mis- 
sionary Societies. 

Every  honest  American  or  American  institution  is  our  friend  and  well  wisher.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  stand  for  American  enlightenment  for  the  American  Indian  as  for  every  social  group 
in  broad  America. 

Every  patriotic  American, — ^white  or  red,  becomes  a  member  once  they  understand  the  high 
purpose  for  which  we  stand, — ^Justice,  American  Enlightenment  and  Progress,  and  the  efficient 
service  of  the  Indian  and  every  man  to  the  land  in  which  he  dwells. 

THIS  IS  WHY 

Gen.  R.  H.  Pratt  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  Chaniber  of  Commerce  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  said  to  our  Second  Conference  and  to  a  great  assemblage  of  citizens,  "This  is  the  most  mo- 
mentous event  in  the  history  of  the  race." 

John  W.  Clark,  of  the  National  Indian  Association,  said,  "I  believe  that  the  Society  of 
American  Indians  fills  a  need." 

President  Taft  said,  "The  proposition  that  the  Indian  is  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  settlement 
of  problems  affecting  him  is  so  clearly  correct  that  argument  in  its  support  would  be  superfluous. 
Another  proposition  embodied  in  the  statement  and  purposes  of  the  Society  is  'that  Indian  prog- 


ress  dependence  upon  awakening  the  abilities  of  every  individual  Indian  to  the  realization  of 
personal  responsibility  for  self  and  race  and  the  duty  of  responding  to  the  call  to  activity.'  "  The 
Society  of  American  Indians  has  great  possibilities  for  good. 

We  invite  you  as  an  American  in  America  to  unite  with  us  in  this  effort  to  bring  to  the  Indian- 
American  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  every  American. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  AND  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Rev.  Sherman  Coolidge,  President,  Faribault,  Minn. ;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Kellogg,  Vice  President  on 
Education;  Dennison  Wheelock,  Vice'  President  on  Legislation;  Charles  E.  Dagenett  Vice  Presi- 
dent  on  Membership^  Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Arthur  C.  Parker,  Secretary 'Treas- 
urer, Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  '      . 

Henry' Roe  Cloud,  Chairman  Advisory  Board,  Auburn  Seminary,  Auburn,  New  York; 
John  M.  Oskison,  Mrs.  Emma  D.  Goulette,  Mrs.  Marie  L.  Baldwin,  Howard  E.  Gansworth,  Mrs. 
Rosa  B.  La  Flesche,  Dr.  Roland  Nichols,  Mrs.  Angel  Decora-Deitz,  Horton  G.  Elm,  Rev.  Joseph 
K.  Griffis,  Rev.  Asa  R.  Hill,  Chas.  R.  Doxon,  Oliver  Lamere,  Michael  Wolf,  and  Hon.  Chas.  D.. 
Carter. 

LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  of  American  Indians,  to  members,  per  year $1.00 

To  non-members,  per  year 1.50^ 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Conference  at  Ohio  State  University,  1911,  186  pages,  12 

plates,  8  mo 50 

Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Conference  at  Ohio  State  University,  1912,  free  to  mem-      ^ 

bers.     To  non-members 35 

The  Race  Awakening,  the  1912  Conference.     Sermon  by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden 10- 

The  Indian  and  Citizenship,  by  Professor  F.  A.  McKenzie.     10  pages,  four  colored  maps, 

8   mo 10 

The  Value  of  Indian  Public  Opinion,  by  Robert  G.  Valentine   Free 

General  Statement  of  Purposes Free 

The  Mit  Kat  Magazine  of  the  Ohio  State  University  Literary  Society.     Conference  Souve- 
nir number lO' 
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Be  it  resolved  by  the  Society  of  American  Indians,  in 
conference  assembled,  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  October  2-7,  1912: 

1.  That  we  reiterate  the  petition  of  our  First  Annual 
Conference,  asking  Congress  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  the 
President  to  name  an  Indian  Code  Commission  to  codify 
the  laws  relative  to  Indians  taxed  and  not  taxed,  and  to 
define  more  exactly  the  privileges  and  disabilities  of  the 
several  classes  of  Indians  in  the  United  States;  said  Com- 
mission to  consist  of  three  men,  qualified  by  legal  and  socio- 
logical training  as  well  as  by  acquaintance  with  Indian 
affairs,  to  study  the  laws  governing  and  the  circumstances 
affecting  the  various  tribes,  groups  or  classes  of  Indians  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  report  within  one  year  of  the 
passage  of  such  a  bill,  a  codified  law  determining  the  status 
of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with 
existing  legislation  and  the  future  best  interest  of  these 
natives.  This  request  is  substantially  that  contained  in 
House  Bill  18334,  introduced  on  January  19,  1912,  by  Hon. 
Charles  B.  Carter  at  the  instance  of  the  Society. 

2.  That  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  have  as  his  primary  object  the  advancement 
of  the  Indian.  We  ask  that  he  have  no  concern  whatever 
beyond  the  limits  of  strict  justice  in  the  interests  of  sur- 
rounding citizens  or  commercial  corporations  or  seek  to 
promote  their  claims.  We  ask  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  be  a  man  with  whom  the  uplift  and  pro- 
motion of  the  Indian  shall  be  first,  his  last  and  only  concern. 
Inasmuch  as  the  citizens  living  on  or  near  reservations  have 


every  form  of  redress  and  protection,  and  have  representa- 
tion in  court  and  in  Congress,  it  would  seem  that  the  Indian 
Commissioner  should  stand  absolutely  free  as  the  advocate 
of  the  rights  of  the  various  groups,  tribes  or  bands  over 
which  his  office  has  jurisdiction. 

3.  That  all  investigation  relative  to  Indian  affairs  be  car- 
ried on  through  public  hearings  where  affidavits  can  be  sub- 
mitted by  Indians,  and  that  copies  of  such  proceedmgs  be 
put  on  file  for  the  use  of  all  Indians.  ,      ^     .  r 

4.  That  when  complaints  are  made  to  the  Society  of 
American  Indians  of  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  Indians  who 
need  aid  or  representation  in  adjusting  their  claims  or  right- 
ing their  wrongs,  the  President  of  the  Society  of  American 
Indians  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
authority  to  investigate,  and  he  be  furnished  with  necessary 
information  and  facilities  to  make  such  investigation,  and 
that  such  authority  be  asked  only  in  such  specific  cases  as 
shall  to  the  President  of  the  Society  seem  proper. 

5  That  we  respectfully  urge  that  school  facilities  be 
speedily  provided  for  the  thousands  of  Indian  children  with- 
out such  advantages ;  that  all  Indian  schools  be  standardized 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  conform  to  the  courses  of  study 
provided  in  the  various  States  in  which  they  are  situated ; 
that  teachers  intrusted  with  the  development  of  Indian  chil- 
dren be  carefully  examined  and  selected  with  the  view  of 
putting  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  those  of  exceptional 
ability  and  fitness,  and  that  facilities  and  encouragement  for 
more  advanced  training  be  provided. 

6.  That  we  urge  that  the  government,  the  local  authori- 
ties and  the  Indians  themselves  more  efficiently  safeguard 
health  conditions  in  Indian  communities,  and  that  sanitary 
measures  be  speedily  provided. 

7.  That  we  respectfully  urge  that  if  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  is  to  be  retained  as  a  body,  the  Indian  be 
given  equal  representation  on  that  board,  and  that  we 
further  urge  this  be  accomplished  at  an  early  date. 

8.  That  we  endorse  that  portion  of  the  Circular,  CED. 
No.  673,  August  23,  191 2,  dated  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the 
outgoing  Commissioner  Valentine,  referring  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians  who  are  trying  to  make  a  living,  and  who 
show  themselves  capable  and  qualified  for  certain  positions 
in  the  Indian  service ;  that  this  organization  feels  that  such 
appointment  of  efficient  Indians,  wherever  possible,  is 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Indian 
Department  to  put  the  Indian  on  his  feet. 


9.  That  we  believe  that  the  unique  position  which  the 
American  Indian  occupies  as  the  aborigine  of  the  continent, 
and  the  part  which  the  race  has  played  in  American  history, 
should  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  American  public 
the  celebration  of  a  holiday  to  be  known  as  American 
Indian  Day.     This  day,  we  believe,  should  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  true  history  of  the  Indian,  his  true  charac- 
ter and  habits  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  and  to 
his   present   social    and   economic   condition   to-day.     We 
believe  that   such  a   day  might  fittingly  be  observed  by 
schools,  colleges,  churches,  historical  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations and  by  the  body  of  citizens  generally.     With  the 
observance  of  many  holidays  already,  it  is  suggested  that 
American  Indian  Day  might  be  consolidated  with  Discovery 
Day,  on  October  12th. 


Resolutions  Involving  Specific  Gases  Demanding 

Action 

We  respectfully  submit  to  the  American  people  a  con- 
sideration of  certain  wrongs  that  need  immediate  redress. 
We  urge : 

1.  That  in  view  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Jicarilla 
Apaches,  the  sale  of  timber  belonging  to  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Indians  be  hastened  and  the  proceeds  used  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  that  much  of  the  work  in  cutting  of  the 
timber  and  hauling  of  the  same  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians.  That,  in  pursuance  of  the  above,  the  strip  of 
five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  Railroad  be  set 
aside  for  the  exclusive  operation  of  the  Indians. 

2.  That  the  Pueblo  Indians,  in  view  of  the  thrift  and 
independence  which  they  have  developed  and  retained  for 
years,  first  under  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments, 
and  now  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  do  not  surrender 
the  titles  to  their  lands,  which  virtually  means  their  becom- 
ing wards  of  the  nation.  We  trust  that  the  recent  decision 
of  Judge  Pope,  in  the  United  States  .District  Court,  in  U.  S. 
vs.  Felipe  Sandeval,  July  18,  1912,  declaring  them  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  may  be  upheld. 

3.  That  the  title  of  the  Mescelaro  Apache  Indians  to 
their  reservation  be  determined  by  the  Indian  Department, 
so  that  at  no  time  in  the  future  it  can  be  signed  by  an 


executive  order  as  a  government  forest  reserve,  national 
park,  or  in  any  way  depriving  the  said  Indians  of  their 

land.  ■  ■        •         t 

4.  That  we,  as  a  society,  deplore  greatly  the  inaction  of 
the  citizens  of  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  in  their  failure  to 
apprehend  and  prosecute  the  murderer  of  Desota  Tiger,  a 
Seminole  Indian ;  that  a  copy  of  this  resoltition  be  sent  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Sheriff  of  the  county. 

e,  That  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  shall  institute,  through  the 
proper  channels,  proceedings  for  the  restitution  of  such 
lands  as  may  be  guaranteed  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band 
of  North  Dakota,  and  also  to  make  speedy  endeavor  to 
remedy  the  deplorable  conditions  existing  among  the  tribes 
of  Minnesota,  especially  at  White  Earth,  which  have  so 
recently  excited  public  indignation. 

6  That  the  Census  Bureau  should  be  given  sufficient 
funds  to  complete  the  compilation  of  the  statistics  relative 
to  the  Indian,  and  deplore  the  fact  that  this  important  body 
of  facts,  collected  with  great  expense,  should  not  be  made 
completely  available  in  tabulated  form.  That  we,  therefore, 
urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  making  an  adequate 
appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

7  That  the  State  of  New  York,  through  its  Board  of 
Land  Commissioners  and  other  proper  departments,  give 
the  claim  of  the  Cayuga  Indians,  for  lands  sold  by  the 
State  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  Cayuga  Indians,  in 
their  ancient  home  territory  about  Cayuga  Lake,  more  care- 
ful consideration ;  and  that  the  State,  through  its  authorized 
officials,  make  an  equitable  payment  to  the  Cayuga  Indians 
for  this  land,  in  accordance  with  the  profits  derived  from 
the  sale  of  this  land  over  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 

The  Society  of  American  Indians, 


Sherman  Coolidge, 

President. 


Attest : 


^A-t/..<^tjCX^^i^- 


Secretary 'Treasurer, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


l.T 


■.'r:^- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFFICE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

WASHINGTON 


March  25,  1914. 


TO  ALL  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE: 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  my  address  to  the  conference 
of  Field  Supervisors  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  20,  1914: 


I  believe  that  the  greatest  present  menace  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  is  whiskey:  It  does  more  to  destroy  his  constitu- 
tion and  invite  the  ravages  of  disease  than  anything  else: 
It  does  more  to  demoralize  him  as  a  man  and  frequently  as 
a  woman:  It  does  more  to  make  him  an  easy  prey  to  the 
unscrupulous  than  everything  else  combined.  If  I  say  noth- 
ing more  to  you  tonight  that  leaves  an  impression,  let  it 
be  this  one  thought:   Let  us  save  the  American  Indian  from 

the  curse  of  whiskey. 

We  have  a  force  of  men  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  That  is  their  special  business.  But 
it  is  my  business,  and  it  is  your  business,  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  without  injecting  ourselves  offensively  into 
the  work  of  others  or  assuming  a  duty  that  is  not  properly 
ours,  to  create  an  atmosphere,  and  suggest  conditions 
that  will  be  helpful  in  this  respect,  and  above  all  to  be 
a  personal  object-lesson  inviting  the  Indian  to  banish 
liquor,  rather  than  to  be  guilty  of  anything  that  may  cause 
him  to  look  upon  one  of  us  as  a  justification  for  doing 
that  which  leads  him  to  the  destruction  caused  by  the  use 
of  whiskey. 

There  is  nothing  that  could  induce  me,  since  I  have 
taken  the  oath  of  office  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
to  touch  a  single  drop  of  any  sort  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  this  regardless  of  my  attitude  on  the  Prohibition 
question. 
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As  a  matter  of  good  faith  to  our  treaty  relation- 
ships, to  legislative  enactments,  to  the  Congress  which 
appropriates  $100,000  a  year  for  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic  among  the  Indians,  we  should  do  everything 
reasonably  within  our  power  to  justify  this  appropriation 
and  insure  the  best  results  obtainable.  This  accomplished, 
we  have  laid  a  substantial  foundation  for  all  of  our  work 
in  solving  the  Indian  problem,  and  made  a  long  step  forward 
looking  toward  their  equipment  for  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 


It  is  my  great  desire  that  every  employee  in  the  Indian 
Service  shall  realize  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  liquor  suppres- 
sion work,  and  exert  his  best  efforts  and  influence  for  the  protection 
of  the  Indian  from  this,  his  worst  enemy. 

I  desire  this  letter  to  be  regarded  as  a  personal  communi- 
cation to  every  employee  in  the  Indian  Service,  and  that  it  be  seriously 
treated  as  such,  and  I  especially  request  that  on  the  Sixth  Day  of 
April.  Nineteen-Fourteen.  the  same  be  read  to  the  student  body  of  every 
Indian  School,  including  those  under  Government.  Mission,  or  private 


•   • 


supervision 


Sincerely  yours, 


Commissioner. 


I  am  addressing  the  above  letter  to  each  of  the  six  thousand 


employees  in  the  Indian  Service. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

SOCIETY  OF  AMEUICAN  1!?D1ANS, 

Room  lOS,  Carrisler  Building, 

\A//%SHINGTOIS,     D.    O. 


63d  congress, 
2d  Session. 


S.  4164. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

January  22  (calendar  day,  January  24),  1914. 

« 

Mr.  Robinson  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


A  BILL 


To  make  more  efficient  Indian  administration,   and  for  other 

purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  there  is  hereby  created  an  Indian  Commission,  con- 

4  sisting  of  three  members,  the  present  Commissioner  of  In- 

5  dian  Affairs,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  said  commission  and 

6  the  title  of  whose  position  shall  be  that  of  Commissioner  of 

7  Indian  Affairs,  and  he  shall  receive  a  salaiy  of  |7,500  per 

8  annum;  the  present  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  At- 

4 

9  fairs  shall  be  the  second  member  of  said  commission,  at  a 

10  salar}'  of  15,000  per  annum,  and  the  title  of  his  position 

11  shall  be  that  of  first  assistant  commissioner,  and  he  shall  be 

12  the  acting  commissioner  during  the  absence  of  the  Com- 
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1  missioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  the  third  member  of  said  com- 

2  mission   shall   be  an   experienced   educator  with    industrial 

3  eciuipiiient  and  administrative  experience,  and  the  title  of 

4  his  position  shall  be  assistant  commissioner,  who  shall  be 

5  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
(I  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  he  shall  receive  a  salary  of 

7  |5,0()()  per  annum.     The  said  assistant  commissioner  shall 

8  be  the  acting  commissioner  during  the  absence  of  the  Com- 

9  missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  first  assistant  commis- 

10  sioner.     The  said  commissioners  shall  hold  office  for  a  period 

1 1  of  six  years  from  the  approval  of  this  Act,  unless  sooner  re- 

12  moved  for  cause  by  the  President,  and  shall  be  eligible  for 

13  reappointment  for  a  like  term.     Vacancies  in  said  commis- 

14  sion  shall  be  filled  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 

15  and  consent  of  the  Senate.     The  office  of  Second  Assistant 

\ 

I 

16  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  hereby  changed  to  that  of 

17  chief  clerk,  and  said  official  shall  receive  a  salary  of  |8,000 

18  per  annum. 
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Sec.  2.  That  there  is  hereby  devolved  upon  said  com- 


20  missii)n  all  the  authoril\'  and  administrative  and  other  duties 

21  relating  to   Indian  affairs  heretofore,  herein,  or  otherwise 

22  vested  h\  law  in  an\-  other  official  or  officials,  said  authority 

23  and  duties  to  be  exercised  and  performed  under  such  rules 

24  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  chairman  of 

25  said  commission. 


\ 


1  Sec.  3.  That  the  chairaian  of  said  commission  be,  and 

2  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  not  to  exceed 

3  three  men  at  salaries  not  to  exceed  |3,()00  each  per  annum, 

4  qualified  by  legal  and  sociological  training,  as  well  as  by 

5  acquaintance  with  Indian  affairs  and  needs,  to  study  the 

6  laws  governing  and  the  circumstances  affecting  the  various 

7  tribes,    groups,    and    classes    of    Indians    in    the    United 

8  States,  and  the  chairman  of  said  commission  shall  report 

9  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  Act   (a)   a  deter- 

10  mination  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Indians  of  the  United 

11  States  by  reservations  or  tribes;   (b)   a  digest  of  important 

12  decisions  in  Indian  cases,  or  important  cases  directly  affect- 

13  ing  Indian  interests;   (c)  a  draft  of  a  codified  law  covering 

14  existing  legislation  and  proposing  new  or  remedial  legislation 

15  looking   toward  the   future   best   interests   of   the   Indians 

16  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

17  Skc.  4.  That  the  chairman  of  said  conmiission  shall 

18  submit  to  the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Eepre- 

19  sentatives,  on  or  befoi-e  the  first  IVlonday  in  T)ecend)er  of 

20  each  year,  a  detailed  report  relating  1o  Indian  Affairs  and 

t 

21  accompanied  by  su(-h  re(;ommendations  as  said  commission 

22  shall  deem  proper  to  submit.     Each  of  said  conmiissioners 

23  shall  be  paid  his  necessaiy  travefing  expenses  incurred  in  the 

24  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  commissioner.     There  is  hereby 
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1  appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the 

2  salaries  of  said  officials  as  herein  provided. 

3  Sec.  5.  That  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  here- 

4  with  are  hereby  repealed. 
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'ndian   ztv^enlz,   v;hen  th=y  are   t-venty-one  years   of 
age,    or  ever,    vxho  complete  the  full  course   of   instruction  m 
the  Government   schools,    receive  diplomas  and  have  demonstrated 
competency  'Yill  be  so  declared. 


*  T  T  ■'\T  T 


AND-^ 


in  the  iratter  of  pL-.ssin 
inherited  Indian  lands 
and  the  proceeds  are  to 
fcr  other  equally  good 
has  hitherto  ;orevj.i.led 
to  the  applications  of 
their  lands  'There  they 
for  their  support. 


A  liberal  ruling  will  be  adopted 

g  upon  applications  for  the  sale  of 
^here  the  applicants  retain  other  land? 

be  used  to  improve  the  homes teadji  or 
purposes,   A  more  liberal  ruling  than^ 
mil  hereafter  be  folloiffeu  >vith  regaru 
noncoLoetent  Indians  for  the  sale  of 
are  old  and  feeble  and  nee:l  the  proceeds 


3.   CERTIFICATES  OF  COtTETENCY:  The  rules  -vhich  are 
isade  to  apply  in  the  P,-ranting  of  patents  in  fee  and  the  sale 
of  lands  -^ill  be  made^eqrallj  applicable  in  the  niatter  of 


isruing  certificates  of  competency. 


4,   IFDIVTDU; 


unrestricted  control  c- 

upon  issuance  of  patents 

Strict  limitations  "rill  not  be  placed  upon 

the  old,  the  indigent,  ?.nd  the  invalid. 


INDIAN  MOl-r^YS:  Indians  will  be  given 
.11  threir  individual  Indian  moneys 


in  fee  or  certificates  of  corapetency. 
ot.  h^  ^in.osd  uToon  the  use  of  funds  ci 


5,   P^O  RATA  SI- ARES  -  TRUST  FUNDS :  As  speedily  a?- 
possible  their~prc~rata  shares  in  tribal  trust  or  other  luiios 
shall  be  paid  to  all  Indians  who  have  been  declared  competenx, 
unless  the  legal  status  of  such  funds  prevents.   Fnere   _ 
ora-cticable  the  pro  rata  shares  of  incompetent  Indians  vi^i 
be  «rithdra-7n  from  the  Trjasury  and  placed  in  ISanks  to  tneir 
individual  credit. 


6.   ELIMINATION  OF  INELIGIBLE  PUPILS 

rRCr^"fHE~GOVERimEN.T  INDIAN  SCHOOLS;   In  mani  oi 
our  boarding?  schools  Indian  children  are  being  educated  at 
Government  expense  vuhose  parente  are  amply  able  to  pay  ^o^___ 
their  education  and  have  publ53  cchool  facilities  at  oj  n^.-^r 
their  homes,   Suoh  children  shall  not  hereafter  be  enroiiea 
in  Government  Indian  schools  supported  by  gratuity  appropr lo- 
tions, except  on  payment  of  cctua"^  per  capita  cost  ana 
transportation. 

These  rules  are  hereby  made  effective,  and  al 1 _ 
Indian  Bureau  administrative  officers  at  Washington  ana  m 
the  field  '-vill  be  governed  accordingly. 
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xnaian  students,    v;hen  they  are   t'venty-one  years   of 
;,    or   ov-r,    -rho  crtr.ple-e  the  full  course   of   instruction  in 
the  Government   schools,    receive  diplomas  and  have  demonstrated 
ompetency  'vill  be  so  declared. 
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SALE-  OF  LANDS:  A  liberal  ruling  will  be  adopted 
in  the  ;r».'  .er  cf  ■-  ssin^  upon  applications  for  the  sale  of 
inherited  Indian  l^nds  ^7her3  the  applicants  retain  other  lands 
and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  to  improve  the  homes teado  or 
for  other  equally  good  purposes.   A  more  liberal  ruling  than 
has  hitherto  prevailed  -r/ill  hereafter  be  followed  A'ith  regard 
to  the  applications  of  noncompetert  Indians  for  the  sale  of 
their  lands  -There  they  are  old  anu  feeble  and  need  the  proceeds 
for  their  support. 


3.  CERTIFICATES  OF  COMPETENCY 
iriade  to  apply  in  the  granting  of  patents 
of  lands  --vill  be  made  eo/jally  applicable 
issuing  certificates  ox  competency. 


The  rules  -.vhich  are 
in  fee  and  the  sale 
in  the  matter  of 


4,   IMDIVTDU/^  INDIAN  MOI  -:YS :  Indians  will  be  given 
unrestricted  control  o:-'  ,11  their  individual  Indian  moneys 
upon  issuance  of  pateir:^  in  fee  or  certificates  of  competency. 
Strict  limitations  "/ill  -ot  be  placed  upon  the  use  of  funds  of 
the  old,  the  indigent,  and  the  invalid.' 


5.   LRO  RATA 
possible  their 
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ARES  -  TRUST  FUNDS :  As  speedily  a? 

^•■^•c  rata  shares  in  tribal  trust  or  other  funds 


shall  be  paid  to  all  Indians  who  have  been  declared  competent, 
unless  the  legal  status  cf  such  funds  prevents.   Where 
practicable  the  pro  rata  shares  of  incompetent  Indians  wixl 
be  7ithdra,7n  fro;r,  the  Treasury  and  placed  in  ISanks  to  thexr 
individual  credit. 

6.   ELIMINATION  OF  INELIGIBLE  PUPILS 

FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT  INDIAN  SCHOOLS :   In  many  of 
our  boaramg  'chocls  Indian  children  are  being  educated  at 
Government  expense  Those  parent:,  are  amply  able  to  pay  for 
their  education  ^nd  have  publSc  school  facilities  at  or  near 
their  homes.   Such  children  sh-:.i:  not  hereafter  be  enrolled 
in  Government  Indian  schools  supported  by  gratuity  appropria-- 
tions,  except  on  pajniient  of  actual  per  capita  co^t  and 
tr ansportat i  on . 

These  rules  are  hc;reby  ?-de  effect  i"^,  and  all 
Indian  Bureau  adminietrative  officers  at  Washin^jton  and  in 
the  field  'Yill  be  governed  accordingly. 
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This  is  a  new  and  far  reaching  declaration  of _ 
policy.   It  means  the  da/m  of  a  ne.7  era  in  Indian  adminis- 
tration.  It  aeaus  that  the  competent  Indian  will  no    • 
lonfrer  be  treated  as  half  ward  and  half  citizen.   It  uiean*. 
reduced  appropriations  by  the  Gcvernment  and  mere  aeif- 
respect  and  independence  fcr  the  Indian,   It  meanfj  the 
ultimate  absorption  of  the  Indian  race  into  the  ^^^ 
politic  of  the  Nation.   It  means,  in  short,  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  Indian  problem. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  I  cherish  the  hope 
that  all  real  friends  of  the  Indian  race  will  lend  their 
aid  and  hearty  cooperation. 


Commissioner. 


Approved: 


FRANKLIN  K.  LANE, 
Secretary. 
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station  W,    Box  85 
Kew  York,   N.   Y. ,    October  27,    1928 


Mr.    Joshua  Wetsit, 

¥olf  Point,  Montana, 


My  dear  5'riend: 

Answering  your  letter  of  October  22,  I  am  the 
author  of  and  sent  the  telegram  of  October  19,  of  which  you  sent 
me  in  your  letter  the  one  to  Mr.  Martin  Mitchell,  and  the  same 
telegram  was  sent  numerous  other  Indian  friends  in  the  United  States, 

I  did  believe  in  Smith's  hiomanitarianism  until  I 
was  handed  by  Colonel  Halsey  of  Democratic  National  Committee  at 
noon  October  19,  the  printed  statement  by  Smith  of  his  position  on 
Indian  Affairs,   This  statement  set  forth  methods  of  granting  re- 
lief to  Indians  contrary  to  the  fundamentals  necessary  to  follow 
if  we  gain  for  the  Indians  not  only  the  relief  Smith  "promises" 
(but  which  Congress  not  Smith  can  grant)  but  also  other  necessary 
relief  to  fully  free  the  Indian  personally  and  still  in  every  legal 
manner  protect  his  property. 

His  method  of  granting  his  "promised"  Indian  re- 
lief would  put  in  jeopardy  the  great  rights  to  which  you  are  entitled 
under  your  citizenship  bill  and  which  rights  are  more  than  which 
Smith  "promises" 


II 


His  statement  of  continuing  the  "guardianship  of  the 
Government"  which  can  only  bjg  continuing  the  Indian  Bureau,  is  con- 
trary to  what  Congress  has  been  intending  to  do  since  1887.  You  cer 
tainly  can  recall  Congressman  Kelly's  speeches  in  which  over  and 
over  again  he  states  that  the  intent  of  Congres  "for  the  past  thirty 
years  has  been  to  abolish  the  Indian  Bureau"  but  that  the  officials 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  have  prevented  it. 

Smith's  statement  pledges  him  to  a  method  and  a 
plan  of  Indian  relief  contrary  to  the  intent  of  CongresB  for  years. 
But  stronger  still  to  the_Indian  -  Smith's  method  or  plan  is  exactly 
opposite  to  the  method  and  plan  agreed  upon  by  General  Pratt,  Dr. 
Montez\ima  and  myself.   The  first  step  in  our  plan  was  procuring  pas- 
sage of  the  Indian  citizenship  bill. 

But  aside  from  all  the  above  -  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee  has  issued  a  printed  circular  against  Senator  Cur- 
tis and  labelled:  "Betrayer  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes". 

The  facts  are  that  the  Curtis  Bill  on  this  matter 
passed  about  1898,  simply  allotted  them  the  use  of  their  lands  and 
reserved  all  minerals  to  the  tribe.   If  it  had  been  left  alone  then 
every  member  of  the  five  tribes  in  Oklahoma  would  have  been  rich  to- 


To  J  Mr,  Joshua  Wets it 


October  27,  1928, 


day.  But  the  Indians  themselves  preferred  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments which  took  the  place  of  the  Curtis  bill  and  these_agreeraents 
not  the  Curtis  bill  explains  their  Oklahoma  situation  to-day. 


In  other  words  this  statement  printed  and  sent 
out  with  authority  of  the  National  Committee  of  a  great  party  is 

lie. 


a 


Since  my  telegram  of  October  19 »  I  have  heard  from 
the  largest  non-partisan  Indian  organization  in  Oklahoma  stating 
that  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  are  going  to  vote  solidly  for  Hoover 
and  Curtis  and  thus  insure  the  State  to  the  Republicans. 

Can  any  Indian  in  the  United  States  vote  for  the 
candidate  -  no  matter  what  his  promises  -  of  any  party  who  at  the 
tale-end  of  a  political  campaign  ststs  in  the  back  your  brother,  the 
trusted  friend  of  your  friend**.,  Ge neural  Pratt,  and  your  brother  Dr. 
Montezuma;  the  one  man  who  secured  your  straight,  unmistakable 
citizenship  -  the  greatest  recognition  this  Government  ever  could  or 
ever  did  give  the  American  Indian? 

T^e  foregoing  should  be  enough  to  clearly  show  why, 
I  must  repudiate  Smith, 

You  know  that  I  represent  no  individual  tribe;  that 
my  work  is  all  privately  financed;  that  I  was  intimately  associated 
with  Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma  from  1908,  until  his  passing  a  few  years 
ago,  just  before  which  he  wrote  me:  •'For  God's  sake  Jo  -  carry  on  our 
work".   General  Pratt  was  our  confident  and  leader  and  towards  his 
end  he  wrote  me  i   "I  place  my  mantle  upon  your  shoulders";  that  I  was 
examining  attorney  for  a  Committee  in  Congress  investigating  Indian 
Affairs  in  1911,  headed  by  that  great  friend  of  the  Indian,  Honorable 
James  H.  Graham;  and  that  I  have  agreed  and  worked  in  perfect  harmony 
for  years  with  your  great  friend  Coigressman  Kelly. 

You  have  but  a  few  days  left  to  decide  your  position. 
In  a  nut-shell  it  is  to  follow  my  advice  or  the  advice  and  propaganda 
of  one  of  the  many  paleface  benevolent  organizations  which  happens  to 
be  the  youngest  in  experience  in  the  field. 

If  Smith's  position  had  net  rocked  the  very  founda- 
tion stones  on  which  freedom  and  protection  to  the  Indian  mus t  be 
based  -  and  had  declared  for  basic  relief  instead  of  pledging  himself 
to  one  program  or  one  plan  of  relief  which  if  adopted  will  in  my  judg- 
ment continue  our  Indian  Bureau  for  another  fifty  years;  coupled  with 
the  false  attack  on  Senator  Curtis  -  then  I  would  not  have  been  forced 
to  change  from  Smith, 
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To:  Mr.  Joshua  Wetsit 


Ontober  27,  1928. 


¥iy    change  originally  from  a  life-time  Republican 
to  Smith  -  made  in  my  circular  letter  to  Indians  in  September  and 
which  I  understand  is  nov/  being  copied  with  my  name  and  sent  Indians 
with  Smith  Indian  statement  enclosed  -  v/as  made  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  strong  anti-Bureau  Indian  organizations  built  up  since  my 
printed  suggestions  in  1925?  and  intended  to  give  a  jolt  to  He - 
publican  party  showing  the  power  of  the  Indian  vote. 

The  same  thing  can  now  be  accomplished  by  sv\rlnging 
in  line  for  Hoover  and  Curtis  and  thus  insure  the  ant i -Bureau  Indian 
full  recognition  by  Congress* 

You  know  that  I  have  never  placed  myself  in  any 
position  for  personal  gain  in  all  my  years  of  Indian  work,  liy 
interest  is  a  sacred  trust  handed  me  by  General  Pratt  and  Dr.  Montu- 
z  "oma . 


I  have  spoken. 

Your   friend 
Joseph  YL    La  timer • 
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NUMER  THREE 


Privately  Financed 


{Copyright,  1928,  with  privilege  to  use.  By  Joseph  W.  Latimer) 

Cfje  aimerican  Sntiian:  Captitie  or  Citizen 

By  JOSEPH  W.  LATIMER 

{Author  of  ''Our  Indian  Bureau  System") 
Station  W,  Box  85,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


No  Copy  for  Sal£ 


''Abolish  The  Indian  Bureau  and  Let  My  People  Go." — Dr,  Carlos  Montezuma. 


Facts  and  Dreams 


Secretary  Wilbur  has  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  June  8th  last  clearly  placing 
himself  on  record  on  "freedom  in  a  generation" 
for  the  American  Indian  from  our  Indian  Bureau 
System.  On  a  "reward  of  merit"  earlier  freedom 
from  time  to  time  to  individual  Indians. 

Our  position,  understood  and  favored  by  all 
progressive  Indians,  is  immediate  (not  through 
"reform"  of  either  the  Indian  or  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau) freedom  of  the  person  of  the  Indian.  Let 
him  immediately  stand  erect  as  a  citizen.  Why 
should  the  Indian  in  his  person  not  be  as  free  as 
are  all  other  races  composing  our  citizenship? 

No  matter  how  wonderfully  capable  may  be 
Mr.  Wilbur,  Mr.  Rhoads  and  Mr.  Scatter- 
good  in  "reforming"  the  Indian  Bureau  and 
through  it  having  complete  control  of  the  person 
of  the  Indian — we  maintain  their  position  is 
wrong  in  theory  and  quote  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
authority,  when  he  said: 

"No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another 
man  without  the  other's  conserit.  This  is  the 
leading  principle,  the  sheet  anchor,  of  American 
republicanism.'* 

Further  we  maintain  that  the  gentlemen  are 
wrong  in  practice  and  sight  the  beginning  of 
the  real  oppression  of  the  Indian  when  as  elo- 
quent and  we  know  as  sincere  "reformers  of  the 
Bureau"  tried  to  accomplish  practically  the  same 
outline  as  now  promised  by  Secretary  Wilbur. 
We  refer  to  Commissioner  Luepp  and  his  succeed- 
ing Commissioner  Valentine.  No  one  can  ques- 
tion the  honest  intention  of  either  of  these  Com- 
missioners yet  the  result  is  the  gigantic  machine 
of  to-day — each  year  more  complicated. 

To  my  Indian  friends  and  to  other  citizens,  who 
understand  the  fundamental  question  involved, 
we  urge  the  necessity  to  stand  for  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  our  Indian  as  a  citizen  and  com- 
mend careful  reading  and  consideration  of  each 
section  in  this  publication  and  particularly  our 
suggested  Citizenship  Plan  for  our  Indian  citi- 
zens to  be  found  on  page  four. 


We  charge  that  Secretary  Wilbur's  picture  of 
"Indian  freedom";  "Indian  independence";  In- 
dian education"  and  his  entire  so-called  "New 
Indian  Policy"  is  founded,  by  his  own  statements, 
on  the  age-old  Indian  Bureau  System.  That  he 
may  have  some  new  theories  to  apply,  but  all 
which  he  has  made  public  to  date,  are  no  more 
glittering  than  that  of  many  predecessors  who 
have  controlled  our  Indian  Bureau  System. 

We  charge  that  our  Indian  Bureau  System — 
founded  as  it  is  upon  the  inhuman  and  un- 
American  principle  of  the  restraint  of  personal 
liberty — never  has  and  never  will  make  the 
Indian  "self-sustaining"  but  it  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  him  more  dependent,  more  ser- 
vile, less  a  man  and  more  a  serf. 

The  Freedman's  Bureau  for  the  negro  was 
early  abolished.  Congress  in  1924  granted 
citizenship  to  the  Indian  with  no  qualifying 
clause.  Why  should  Bureau  Officialdom  con- 
tinue to  deny  the  Indian  his  full  human  and 
civil  personal  rights  even  for  a  day  let  alone 
another  "twenty-five  years"  as  Secretary  Wil- 
bur takes  upon  himself  to  now  decree.  The 
property  rights  of  the  Indian  should,  and  can 
be,  under  our  established  legal  standards,  an 
entirely  separate  consideration  from  the  human 
and  civil  personal  rights  of  the  Indian. 

The  voluble,  glowing  pictures  of  a  "new  Indian 
policy"  made  by  Secretary  Wilbur  are  all  on  a 
basis  of  reforming  the  Bureau — a  basis  wrong 
and  un-American  in  both  theory  and  practice.  He 
is  misleading  the  harassed  Indian.  He  is  offering 
him  bread  but  can  deliver  only  a  stone. 

How  can  any  one  "co-operate"  in  the  promised 
re-building  of  our  Indian  citizen  on  a  foundation 
not  only  proven  futile  in  forty  years  of  intense 
trial  but  which  is  absolutely  contrary  from  the 
established,  successful  foundation  upon  which 
every  other  race — except  our  Indian — has  been 
moulded  into  successful,  independent  and  happy 
citizens  of  our  Country? 
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New  Promises  But  Same  Old  System 


station  W.,  Box  85, 

New  York,  N.  Y., 

May  2,  1929. 
My  Indian  Friends: 

As  all  officials  seem  making  extraordinary 
"pow-wow''over  what  this  new  administration  is 
**going  to  do'*  for  the  Indian — it  seems  necessary 
to  make  known  my  views  to  you. 

The  necessity  is  that  you  know  your  and  my 
niain  vital  fight  is  for  you  to  be  free  men,  not 
captives — so  far  as  your  person  is  concerned. 
Your  property  is  a  separate  matter  and  must  be 
held  and  your  rights  protected  by  the  Bureau  un- 
til a  better  plan  is  adopted — this  applies  equally 
to  all  Treaty  relations. 

To  liberate  you  from  all  domination  (without 
your  consent)  by  the  Bureau  and  make  you  free 
men  the  same  as  all  other  citizens  of  this  country 
is  our  aim. 

The  first  step  in  this  plan  was  to  obtain  citizen- 
ship. Congress  has  granted  you  this  without  re- 
striction, but  the  Executive  Department  (the  In- 
dian Bureau)  seems  opposing  Congress  because 
until  the  wardship  over  your  person — not  over 
your  property — is  abolished  you  are  still  legally 
subject  to  all  the  "rules  and  regulations''  the  Bu- 
reau-heads devise  and  the  Superintendents  and 
the  thousands  of  employees  enforce. 

Your  trusted  leaders  all  understand  the  fore- 
going, but  I  repeat  it  because  in  the  most  seduc- 
tive manner  I  have  witnessed  in  twenty  years — 
present  officials  are  claiming  this  is  their  aim,  but 
but  always  adding  that  the  Bureau  still  "hold 
onto  you,"  still  "educate  you"  and  still  continue, 
what  it  has  been  doing  since  1871,  to  "bring  you 
up"  (without  your  consent  ( in  the  way  the  Bureau 
decides;  and  refuses  to  recognize  you  as  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The  "good  intentions"  of  Secretary  Wilbur  or 
your  new  Commissioner,  Mr.  Rhoads — for  years 
the  head  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association — we 
cannot  question — but  it  is  a  fact  that  no  other 
race,  no  other  citizen  in  this  country — but  your- 
selves— is  compelled  to  have  the  freedom  of  his 
person  subject  to  the  dictates  of  another  without 
due  process  of  law. 

Secretary  Wilbur  announces  all  manner  of  "re- 
form" of  the  "Bureau."  He  even  states:  "The 
Indian  shall  no  longer  be  viewed  as  a  ward  of  the 
Nation,  but  shall  be  considered  as  a  potential 
citizen."  I  do  not  question  his  good  intentions 
nor  his  sincerity.  However,  let  us  consider  how 
all  this  is  to  be  done. 

FIRST:  Secretary  Wilbur  has  chosen  as  head 
of  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Rhoads — a  trained  banker,  a 


man  of  highest  personal  standing — but  when  re- 
cently before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  especially  examined  by  Senators  Wheeler, 
Dill  and  Pine,  he  admitted  that  he  knew  "little 
of  the  Indian" ;  and  further  admitted  that  he  had 
been  a  party,  at  the  suggestion  of  former  Assis- 
tant Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Meritt, 
to  having  his  organization  support  a  House  Reso- 
lution for  a  Joint  Committee  to  investigate  Indian 
Affairs — and  knew  said  Resolution  was  aimed  to 
stop  the  present  Senate  Committee  (headed  by 
Senator  Frazier)  from  further  functioning;  and 
then  had  the  temerity  to  add  that  he  did  not  think 
the  Senate  Committee  was  being  "fair  with  the 
Bureau." 

(a)  Mr.  Rhoads  is  the  head  of  this  Indian 
Rights  Association  which  called  the  last  Decem- 
ber meeting  of  all  "Benevolents"  and  which  or- 
ganization was  the  chief  instigator  at  this  meet- 
ing which  passed  a  formal  resolution  that  Con- 
gress and  not  the  Bureau  was  responsible  for  the 
plight  today  of  the  Indian  and  because  Congress 
"had  not  appropriated  enough  money."  Further 
they  publicly  agreed  that  the  Indian  was  not  yet 
ready  for  "full  citizenship"  (ignoring  that  Con- 
gress had  granted  it)  but  the  Bureau  must  con- 
tinue; and  specifying  such  continuance  could  not 
be  ''effective/'  until  Congress  voted  the  Bureau 
$25,000,000  per  year;  its  last  authorization  was 
some  $15,000,000.  Mr.  Meritt  is  also  on  record 
demanding  $25,000,000  from  Congress. 

(b)  The  Indian  Rights  Association  was  founded 
over  forty  years  ago  with  the  same  purpose  as 
the  Bureau — namely  "to  educate  and  make  citi- 
zens of  the  Indian."  You  know  their  career  in 
the  past  twenty  years  as  well  as  I — you  know  it 
has  always  worked  "with  the  Bureau" — has  al- 
ways been  its  trusted  ally — has  never  suggested 
one  constructive  step  looking  to  your  freedom 
from  captivity  and  with  the  Bureau  has  created 
the  present  monstrous  system  which  they  now 
propose  to  make  more  elaborate. 

SECOND:  Former  Commissioner  Burke  is  still 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  and  Mr.  Rhoads  will  not 
take  hold  until  July.  Mr.  Meritt  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Budget  Department  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau — this  change  leaves  Mr.  Meritt  in 
much  the  same  influential  position  as  when  As- 
sistant Commissioner.  For  years  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  and  Mr.  Meritt  have  been 
the  closest  of  "companions"  and  "co-workers." 

(a)  As  to  Mr.  Burke — the  Administration  has 
praised  him  highly — even  promising  to  appoint 
him  to  some  high  position.  The  official  paper  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association,  "Indian  Truth," 
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in  its  April  issue  (after  Mr.  Rhoades'  appoint- 
ment) had  a  most  laudatory  article  on  Mr.  Burke. 
Yet  by  both  the  Judicial  and  members  of  the  Leg- 
islative branches  of  our  Government  Mr.  Burke 
has  been  most  severely  and  most  rigorously  con- 
demned, even  to  the  extent  of  being  accused  of 
being  guilty  of  criminal  maladministration.  You 
men  back  on  the  Reservations  who  have  been 
fighting  for  freedom  know  both  Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Meritt. 


The  foregoing  to  some  of  you  leaders  on  the 
Reservations  will  be  ample  to  show  the  necessity 
of  my  writing  you.  Of  course,  a  pale-face  "Be- 
nevolent" who  knows  "little  of  the  Indian"  but  all 
about  how  he  should  be  "brought  up"  is  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  the  Bureau,  but  the  old  "crew"  con- 
trols the  working  of  the  machine. 

Your  friend, 

(Signed)  Joseph  W.  Latimer. 


Bureau  Ruin  of  Osage  Indians 


J.  L.  MILLER 

Attorney  and  Counselor 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

May  14,  1929. 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Latimer, 
Station  W,  Box  85, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Mr.  Latimer: 

Your  mimeographed  letter  of  May  2  has  just 
been  received,  and  carefully  read,  and  you  are  ab- 
solutely right  in  your  stand  that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  on  the  complete  freedom  of  the  In- 
dian. I  am  enclosing  you  a  circular  which  was 
prepared  in  1925  by  Hon.  Preston  A.  Shinn,  of 
Pawhuska,  Oklahoma.  Judge  Shinn  recently 
passed  on,  and  Oklahoma  thereby  lost  a  great 
Constitutional  lawyer. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  only  one  salvation  for  the 
Indian,  and  that  is  the  abolition  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  as  no  person  nor  race  of  people  can  pro- 
gress under  special  laws  or  so-called  special  edu- 
cation. The  laws  that  are  good  and  beneficial  for 
the  white  man  certainly  should  be  beneficial  for 
the  Indian.  The  education  that  is  good  for  the 
white  man  should  be  good  for  the  Indian. 

I  know  the  Indian  has  made  practically  no  pro- 
gress under  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  the  few  ex- 
ceptional cases  I  believe  have  developed  in  spite 
of  the  Bureau  rather  than  on  account  of  it. 

The  Osage  Indians  made  some  little  progress 
up  till  about  1916,  at  which  time  their  income 
from  oil  became  quite  substantial,  and  from  that 


time  on  it  has  just  been  one  tragedy  after  another. 
Their  money  has  been  squandered,  their  health 
wrecked,  their  morals  debauched,  and  they  know 
not  what  happiness  and  contentment  are.  There 
is  hardly  a  family  in  the  tribe  that  has  not  felt 
the  hand  of  violent  death  in  some  manner,  and  I 
would  hesitate  to  write  the  percentage  that  are 
suffering  from  disease,  drunkenness  and  dope. 

These  people  have  all  the  instincts  of  peace  and 
love  and  honor,  and  I  have  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  older  ones  who  were 
wonderful  characters,  who  were  honorable  and 
upright  citizens ;  but  with  the  passing  of  these  old 
timers,  whose  basic  characters  had  been  molded 
before  the  misguided  hand  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
had  begun  to  mar  the  beauty  of  God's  creation,  is 
gone  honor  and  uprightness,  health,  happiness 
and  beauty. 

I  could  write  stories  of  the  indivdual  cases  that 
would  make  your  heart  sick  and  would  make  one 
despair  of  ever  accomplishing  any  good  for  the 
poor  Indians.  Undoubtedly  the  Bureau  has  ac- 
quired and  expended  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
Osage  Indians,  but  their  meat  has  turned  to  ashes 
in  their  mouth,  and  their  money  has  brought  not 
happiness,  but  misery  and  degradation. 

What  profit  has  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  soul  ?  My  heart  goes  out  to  the 
Indian,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  him  and  re- 
lieve him  from  the  burden  of  his  master,  the 
"Bureau." 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)  J.  L.  Miller. 


Citizenship  Plan 


In  the  year  1887,  when  the  number  of  Indians 
was  approximately  the  same  as  now.  Congress 
appropriated  for  our  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
$800,000.  Under  the  plea  of  "improvements''  the 
sum  gradually  increased  until  in  1928  it  reached 
the  total  of  $16,421,436,  with  the  Bureau  asking 


now  for  $25,000,000  as  ''needed*'  before  its  work 
may  become  "effective." 

The  Indians'  property,  all  under  the  control  of 
the  Bureau,  is  estimated  at  over  $1,500,000,000, 
of  which  the  Bureau  has  in  convertible  cash  some 
$90,000,000. 
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The  Indians  are  held  in  legal  captivity  under 
the  name  of  wards,  their  every  act  subject  to  some 
5,000  Bureau  employees.  The  Bureau  has  its  own 
private  courts  and  jails.  There  is  no  court  re- 
view of  the  Bureau's  conduct  over  the  Indian's 
person  or  property. 

Since  1871  the  reservation  Indian  has  had  no 
chance  for  intellectual  and  industrial  initiative, 
but  from  said  date  his  health,  his  education,  and 
his  daily  life  has  been  and  are  directed  and  gov- 
erned by  the  Bureau. 

Practically  since  1887  the  Bureau  has  been 
promising  to  graduate  the  Indian  into  American 
life.  Congress  in  1924  granted  unrestricted  citi- 
zenship to  the  Indian,  but  did  not  repeal  the 
guardianship  of  the  Bureau  over  the  person  of 
the  Indian,  hence  he  is  still  a  ward,  his  children 
are  born  wards ;  there  is  even  no  habeas  corpus  or 
other  legal  writ  which  the  Indian  can  use  as  pro- 
tection from  the  injuries  of  the  Bureau  against 
either  Tiis  person  or  property. 

This  fundamental  wrong  of  "holding  on"  to  the 
Indian  by  a  Government  Bureau — Secretary  Wil- 
bur announces  as  his  purpose  to  continue,  but  he 
will  **refrom"  conditions  so  the  Indian  may  more 
easily  wear  the  "yoke."  There  is  nothing  ''new" 
about  such  a  "policy" — it  is  as  old  as  the  Bureau 
itself. 


We  consider  it  a  settled  question  that  since  Con- 
gress has  declared  the  American  Indian  a  citizen 
of  this  country  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  ben- 
efits, and  duties  of  any  other  citizen.  Certainly 
he  should  now  "be  recognized  as  an  American 
citizen;  treated  as  such;  educated  as  such." 

Fortunately,  if  handled  according  to  established 
fundamental  laws,  many  of  these  Indian  citizens 
have  vast  property  interests  of  which  they  are 
the  beneficiaries.  This  property  consists  of  both 
real  and  chattel,  and  though  this  has  been  held  for 
years  and  is  now  held  by  a  Government  bureau, 
there  are  fundamental  laws  in  this  country  which 
could  protect  these  beneficiaries  on  the  same  prin- 


ciples as  other  properties  are  protected  for  bene- 
ficiaries. The  fundamental  question  this  change 
involves  is  in  no  way  complicated,  though  work- 
ing out  details  would  involve  careful  and  experi- 
enced service. 

Again,  if  Congress  now  votes  such  vast  sums 
to  the  Bureau  for  Indian  maintenance,  certainly 
the  same  policy  should  be  as  freely  continued 
when  the  funds  go  into  already  established  State 
departments  all  conducted  with  equal  impartiality 
to  all  its  citizens  no  matter  of  what  race  or  creed. 

Therefore,  as  a  working  basis  for  fundamental 
relief  for  the  American  Indian  from  the  present 
Bureau  control  the  following  plan  has  been  sug- 
gested : 

1.  Free  the  Indian  at  once  from  Bureau  ward- 
ship of  his  person. 

2.  Each  State  through  its  already  established 
channels  under  which  and  in  the  same  manner 
they  now  treat  their  other  citizens,  but  the  Indian 
— to  educate,  to  guard  health,  and  to  police  the 
Indian.  Congressional  appropriations  (from  In- 
dian funds  where  treaties  permit  or  from  taxes  as 
now)  now  voted  annually  to  the  Bureau  (and 
more  if  needed)  to  go  to  the  State  to  cover  all 
cost  of  foregoing. 

In  cases  of  emergency  the  Red  Cross  should  be 
given  all  power,  free  from  Bureau  control,  to  im- 
mediately take  charge  of  the  Indian  health  and 
life  situation. 

3.  Begin  at  once  with  competent  heads  to  un- 
tangle the  Indian  property  mess  existing  in  the 
Bureau,  with  the  view  of  creating  legally,  active 
trusteeships,  subject  to  court  review,  of  this  prop- 
erty, including  tribal  funds,  preferably  creating 
a  separate  trust  for  each  reservation  and  tribal 
fund.  These  trusts  should  be  created  on  same 
fundamental  legal  basis  as  other  innumerable 
trusts  which  now  hold  property  all  over  the 
United  States. 

At  no  time,  of  course,  during  the  above  pro- 
gram is  the  Indian  to  be  inequitably  disturbed  in 
the  rights,  occupancy,  and  use  of  any  Indian  prop- 
erty now  by  him  possessed. 
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62d  congress, 

2d  Session. 


S.  5973 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Makch  22,  1912. 

Mr.  Crawford  (for  Mr.  Gamble)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 

twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


A 
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Auth'^iizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  allotments  to 
be  made  to  the  Indians  of  the  Morongo  Indian  Reservation, 
in  California. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 

4  thorized  and  directed  to  cause  allotments  to  be  made  to  the 

5  Indians  belonging  to  and  having  tribal  rights  on  the  Morongo 

6  Indian  Eeservation,  in  the  State  of  California,  in  areas  as 

7  provided  in  section  seventeen  of  the  Act  of  June  twenty- 

8  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten    (Thirty-sixth  Statutes  at 

9  Large,  page  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine) ,  rather  than  as 

10  provided  by  section  four  of  the  Act  of  January  twelfth, 

« 

11  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  (Twenty-sixth  Statutes  at 

12  Large,  page  seven  hundred  and  thirteen) .  ; 
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A  BILL 

Authorizing  ohe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
cause  aljtjtments  to  be  made  to  the  Indians 
of  the  Horongo  Indian  Reservation,  in  Cali- 
fornia 
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By  Mr.  Crawford. 


Mabch  1  J,  1912. — Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mit^ ee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
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REMARKS 

OF 


HON.   JOHN    H.   STEPHENS, 

OF    TEXAS. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  February  20,  191J/, 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  12579)  making  appropriations  for  the  cuirrnt  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  fulfilling; 
treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Mr.  STEPHENS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  page  10,  lines  G  and 
7  of  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  reads  as  follows: 

For  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  $4,000,  includ- 
ing not  to  exceed  $300  for  office  rent. 

When  this  item  was  under  discussion  on  February  17,  1014, 
(he  following  colloquy  took  place   (Congressional  Record,   i). 

3788)  : 

Mr.  Cox.  The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is.  whether  or  not  this 
commission  still  consults  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  Indian  supplies?  Does  the  commission  advise  with 
tnem  in  any  way?  • 

Mr.  Stephens  of  Texas.  I  have  heou  present  at  one  of  the  lettings 
at  Chicago,  which  occurred  last  fall,  and  there  was  none  of  them 
there,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  member  of  tliat  commission  before  the 
Committee  of  Indian  Affairs  in  my  17  years'  service  except  when  they 
wanted  their  appropriation  increaso<l. 

Mr.  Cox.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  what  beneficial  purposes  they  serve 
as  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Stephens  of  Texas.  The  gentleman  has  asked  me  a  question  I 
can  not  answer.     I  do  not  think  they  serve  any  beneficial  purpose. 

Mr.  Manx.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes  ;  I  want  Information. 

Mr.  Mann.  Has  the  gentleman  happened  to  see  the  last  report  of  the 
commissioners,  issued  a  few  days  ago? 

Mr.  Cox.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Mann.  In  the  last  report  it  was  stated,  and  I  know  it  to  be  true, 
that  a  member  of  the  board,  by  direction  of  the  board,  was  in  ('hicago 
at  the  time  of  the  letting,  at  St.  i.ouls  at  the  time  of  the  letting,  and 
one  of  the  members  went  to  San  Francisco.  They  have  watched  quite 
carefully  the  letting  of  the  contracts  for  the  Indian  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  colUxjuy  raises  a  plain  qitostion  of  veracity 
between  myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  |  Mr.  Ma\n|. 
I  asserted  that  I  was  at  Chicago  at  the  letting  last  fall  and  that 
no  member  of  the  board  was  present.  Mr.  Mann  denies  this 
and  asserts  that  a  member  was  i)resent,  and  he  says  that  I  know 
it  to  be  true,  meaniu|L?  that  he  |Mann]  knew  it  to  be  true.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  I  am  correct  when  I  said 
that  I  was  present  at  the  letting  at  Chicago  last  fall  and  that 
ncme  of  the  commissioners  were  there,  I  otter  the  following 
statement  of  Mr.  Vaux,  chairman  of  the  connnission,  found  on 
page  284  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 

I  as  chairman  of  the  sul)committee  asked  Mr.  Yaux  this  ques- 
tion about  letting  the  said  contract  at  Chicago: 

The  Chairman.  How  much  work  did  you  do  in  September  of  this 
year? 

Mr.  Vaux.  I  was  not  able  to  do  anything  in  September  this  yoar.  I 
was  not  well  myself  and  was  away  from  home  under  the  doctor's 
orders. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  commission  have  anyone  there? 

Mr.  Vaux.  The  commission  had  no  one  present  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  were  represented  there — 
meaning  at  the  letting  of  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Vaux  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  but,  of  course,  you  understand 
that  we  are  serving  without  pay  and  many  of  us  are  busy  men,  and 
when  I  am  trying  to  conduct  my  law  business  at  the  same  time  I 
am  not  always  able  to  make  my  professional  engagements  fit  in  with  the 
dates  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  Mr.  Vaux's  statement  clearly 
r)roves  that  I  was  correct  in  stating  that  I  was  at  Chicago  last 
fj,ll._Sei)teml)er  being  a  fall  month — and  that  no  njomber  of  the 
connnission  was  there  at  the  letting  of  the  contracts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  LMr.  Cox  1  asked  me,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  this  question  : 

Mr.  Cox.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  what  beneficial  purposes  they  (mean- 
ing the  Indian  commissioners)  serve  as  far  as  the  Indians  are  con- 
cerned? 

I  replied  i 

i  do  not  think  they  serve  any  beneficial  purposftf 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  follows,  if  I  am  correct,  that  this  apiu-opria- 
tion  should  be  stricken  from  this  bill,  and  in  my  judgment  this 
shouUl  be  done.  It  is  a  useless  waste  of  i)nblic  money.  Mr. 
Si)eaker,  I  further  stated  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Cox  J  that  in  my  17  .^-ears'  service  on  the  Indian  Connnittee  of 
the  House  that  no  nuMuber  of  this  connnission  had  ever  ap- 
pealed before  the  connnittee  except  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  larger  appropriation  for  their  use.  This  was  the  piu'pose  of 
Mr.  \'aux,  chairman  of  this  commission,  who,  on  page  2;]3  of  the 
hearings  on  this  bill,  appeareil  before  the  subconnnittee  and 
made  this  voluntary  statement,  viz: 

Mr.  Vaux.  If  I  may  be  permitted.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
request  that  the  committee  in  framing  the  bill  depart  from  the  report 
submitted  by  the  department  and  increase  that  item  not  to  $5,000,  but 
to  $15,000.  The  board,  as  you  are  all  aware,  dates  hack  to  1809,  when 
it  was  created  by  a  few  lines  in  the  Indian  bill,  within  a  few  weeks 
after  President  Grant  came  into  office  ;  the  object  being  to  form  an  out- 
side commission  that  might  stand  In  a  sense  between  the  Government 
and  the  American  people  and  the  Indian,  with  the  idea  of  strengthening 
Indian  administration  along  proper  lines  In  all  directions.  The  powers 
that  were  originally  conferred  were  broad,  and  really  were  in  conflict 
with  those  that  are  allotted  to  the  Indian  Bureau  at  the  present  time. 
Subsequently  the.  powers  were  somewhat  reduced,  because  with  the  im- 
provement of  administrative  methods  In  the  Indian  Bureau  there  has 
been  not  the  same  broad  work  for  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
to  perform.  At  the  present  time  the  duties  of  the  board  are  largely 
advisory,  and.  as  we  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
thev  ar'e  largely  advisory  to  the  Secretary,  and  also  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  The'board  has  powers  of  visitation  and  examination 
on  the  various  reservations  and  in  the  branches  of  (Jovernment  that  have 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  ;  and  It  Is  also  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  consult  with  this  board  re- 
specting the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  Indian  Bureau. 

The  Book  of  Estimates  for  the  current  year  (see  above  hear- 
ings, p.  224)  contains  the  following  statement  relative  to  this 
api)ropriation : 

The  estimates  contain  an  Item  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  Congress  has  heretofore  for  a  number 
of  vears  appropriated  $4,000  for  this  board.  The  act  of  May  17,  1S82, 
modified  sections  2039  to  2042  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  sul3sequent 
acts  of  Congress  relating  to  this  board,  and  provided  as  follows  (22 
Stat    L     70 )  : 

'"  For'  the  expenses  of  the  commission  of  citizens,  serving  without 
compensation,  appointed  by  the  President  under  the  provision  of  the 
fourth  secti(m  of  the  act  of  April  10.  1809.  $4,700,  to  be  distributed  as 
follows,  namely:  For  secretary,  $2,000;  for  messenger,  $(»oo ;  for  rent 
of  oflice,  $400;  for  traveling  expenses  of  the  commission,  Jfl.HOO;  and 
for  contingent  expenses  of  office.  $200.  And  hereafter  the  commission 
shall  only  have  power  to  visit  and  Inspect  agencies  and  otlier  l)ranche8 
of  the  Indian  Service,  and  to  inspect  goods  purchased  for  said  service. 
Mud  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  consult  with  the  commis- 
sion in  the  purchase  of  supplies.  The  commission  shall  report  their 
doings  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Ml-.   Meritt,  Assistant   Indian  Commissioner,  on   page  224  of 

the  hearings,   stated,   in   reply  to  a   question   in  r€»gard   to   the 

duties  of  this  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  as  follows: 

This  l)oard  had  at  one  time  under  the  Grant  administration  very  large 
autlioritv.  but  Its  autliority  has  been  very  materially  limited  l)y  tlie 
act  just  (luoted.  and  the  only  duties  required  by  the  law  are  to  confer 
witli  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  xVffairs  in  connection  with  tlie  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  to  visit  and  ins])ect  agencies  and  other  brandies 
of  tlie  Indian   Service. 

The  Chaiuman.  What  have  you  to  suggest  as  to  the  number  of  times 
they  have  visited  agencies,  or  what  they  have  done  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  tins  act,  as  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.    Meiutt.    The    l)oard,    up    to    very    recently,    has    not    been    very 
active.      Prof.    Morehead,  one  of   the   meml)ers   of    the   l)oard.   did    some* 
good    work    In    connection    with    an    Investigation    of    tlie    White    Karth 
Reservation,  and  he  and  Mr.  Vaux  have  also  made  some  Investigations 
in  Oklahoma. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  act  authorize  them  to  make  these  investi- 
gations? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Tlie  act  provides  that  hereafter  the  commission  sliali 
only  have  the  pow<'r  to  visit  and  Inspect  agencies  and  othr'r  brandies 
of  the  Indian  Service,  and   to  Insi)ect  goods  purchased  for  such  service. 

The  Chahi.man.  lias  tlie  (Jovernment  l)een  paying  out  of  the  $4,000 
appropriated  their  expenses  in  going  to  and  from   these  agencies,   hotel 

bills,  etc.? 

Mr.   MicHiTT.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaiuman.  \Yliat  other  duties  hnve  they  performed  or  do  they 
have   to  perform  for  tlie  purpose  of  letting  v^ontracts   lor  goods? 

Mr.  Mkuitt.  Mr.  Fry  could  answer  that  (piestion  better  4han  I  can, 
l)ecause  he  has  been  more  Intimately   connected  with    that   \Tork. 

Mr.. Fry.  Well,  as  stated  before,  when  I  attended  tlie  lettings  of  1002 
to  r.H)4.  or  thereabouts,  1  was  given  the  impression  th;it  not  very  much 
lenl  l)enefit  resulted  from  the  presence  of  the  representative  of  the 
board.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  he  d(^voted  some  little  time  to  the  work 
jillotted  him  and  carried  it  through,  but  my  understandini;  is  that  he 
did  not  follow  up  the  work  at  the  lettings  as  elosely  as  has  been  done 
lately.  That,  at  least,  was  the  Idea  I  ol>taine(l  Since  Mr.  Vaux  has 
been  attending  these  lettings  he  has  gon<'  into  the  matter  very  thor- 
oughly. He  has  l)een  one  of  those  assisting  in  making  the  awards.  In 
fact,  'he  has  determined  some  of  the  awards  himself,  subject  to  the 
approval  afterwards  of  the  fovm«v  »«tlng  eomml«<Hi<m«»r, 
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The  CnAiR?.rAN.  Ts  he  an  expert  along  the  lines  that  he  is  acting? 

Mr.  Fry.  Oh.  no;  but  he  had  the  expert  advice  of  the  Inspectors  who 
were  on  the  job.  He  was  acting  more  as  an  administrative  omcer  than 
as  an  expert  in  any  particular  line.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  has  had  no  particular  training  in  the  purchasing  or 
Buppiies,  but  is  very   observant. 

The  chairman  and  Mr.  Burke  asked  this  witness  the  further 
question  (see  p.  226  of  hearings)  : 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  office  to  get  along 
without  his  assistance  or  without  the  assistance  of  any  of  these  com- 
III i vtsioners  ^ 

Mr.  Fry.'  The  office  did  get  along  without  their  assistance  for  several 
years,   so   I   understand,   and    I   presume   could  get  along   without   their 

assistance  again.  ,        ^         *         x     #  4.v>«  r•.^« 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  of  any  other  department  or  ttie  <jOV- 
ernment  that  has  a  board  to  supervise  its  purchases— for  instance, 
the   Army  or  the   Navy?     Do  you  know   of  any  other  department  that 

has  to  be  supervised  in  this  way?  4.v«^„„u   ^^f 

Mr.  Fry.  No,  sir;  I  know  of  none  having  supervision  through  out- 
side commissions  or  boards  such  as  this. 

Mr.    Burke.  The   commissioners   serve   without   compensation  r 

\f  t*    Yi^itY     Yes 

Mr*.  Burke.  And  their  function,  so  far  as  inspecting  is  concerned, 
is  in  the  nature  of  being  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  It  more  cer- 
lain  that  there  will  be  no  lettings  where  there  might  not  be  gooa 
inspection  or  where  there  might  be  corruption?  That  is  really  their 
function? 

Mr    Fry    Yes    sir. 

Mr!  BUBKE.  They  were  not  to  be  an  administrative  force  to  aid  In 
any  way,  but  theoretically  it  was  thought  there  ought  to  be  somebody 
to  watch  these  lettings  not  directly  connected  with  the  Indian  Service. 

Mr.  Fry.  You  know  this  has  been  a  sort  of  hand-me-down  propo- 
sition :  that  Is,  referring  to  my  understanding  as  to  what  their  duties 
were.  I  got  my  information  from  those  who  preceded  me  in  omce, 
and  I  have  always  understood  that  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
was  organized  originally  because  in  the  earlier  days  there  was  graft 
in  the  Indian  Service  In  the  purchase  of  supplies.  ««f„^„cf 

Mr.  Burke.  And  the  sentimentalists,  generally,  who  take  an  interest 
In  Indian  affairs  have  sort  of  looked  upon  this  commission  as  a  desir- 
able thing,  as  I   understand  it? 

Mr.  Fry.  Yes,  sir.  .       ^      j..  ^    ««   ««r. 

Mr.  Burke.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  furnish  for  the  record.  In  con- 
nection with  your  justlflcatlon,  the  names  of  the  present  commissioners 

Mr.  Meritt.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  members  of  the  Boaia 
of   Indian   Commissioners   are   as  follows: 

George  Vaux.  Jr.   (chairman),  1606  Morris  Building,  Philadelphia,  la. 

Edward  E.  Ayer,  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Isidore  B.  Dockweiler,   Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Samuel  A.   Eliot,  25  Beacon   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  1.309  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington.  D.  r^ 

Rev.  William  H.  Ketcham,  director  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
sions,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank   Knox,   Manchester,  N    H. 

Warren   K.   Moorehend,  Andover,   Mass. 

Daniel    Smiley,   Mohonk  Lake,   N.   Y.  „   «.  i       le    v 

William   D.   Walker,  367   Elmwood  Avenue,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  of  the 
American  Indians,  published  in  this  city,  on  page  337  of  its  last 
l)ublication,  gives  its  views  in  regard  to  this  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  for  whose  support  we  are  asked  to  make  this 
appropriation  of  $4,300.  The  editor,  a  real  Indian,  expresses 
his  views  of  this  commission  as  follows,  viz ; 

THE   ANTIQUE  BOARD  OF    INDIAN   COMMISSIONERS. 

Every  morning  when  the  editor  alights  from  the  elevator  that  takes 
him  to  his  office  he  sees  in  a  glass  museum  case  the  figure  of  a  tisn. 
It  Is  not  a  real  fish,  and  nothing  like  it  lives  now.  It  is  a  painted 
plaster  restoration  of  the  Coccostcua  dicipiens,  which  lived  during  the 
Devonian  period  of  geology.  It  is  a  fish  with  a  particularly  large  head 
Vn^a  peculiarly  long,  whip-like  tall.  No  doubt  It  used  to  lash  the 
water  with  great  fury  Once  It  was  a  very  good  fish,  a  splendid  fish. 
Us  head  indicates  a  great  capacity  for  brain ;  its  wh  p-llke  tall  is  long 
Nowadays  we  only  know  this  Coccostcua  as  a  fossil  Scientists  with 
iron-Xmed  spectacles  and  long  whiskers  dig  up  this  fish  now  and 
then  and  find  It  cemented  so  tightly  In  the  Devonian  rock  that  it  is  a 
pan  of  the  rock.  It  no  longer  lives  or  moves.  It  is  only  a  petrified 
nlaeoderm — an  ancient  fossil.  ,.  ,.      „  .i. 

^  oSce  upon  a  time,  in  the  age  of  "  Grant's  peace  policy"  there  was  a 
RoMrd    of    Indian    Commissioners   created.^    It   had   great   capacity    for 

hlnking  It  has  a  long  tale  and  It  has  lashed  the  waters  with  fury. 
Bi  t  rny  friends,  to-day  It  seems  to  bo  a  fossil  body.  Long  ago  the 
environment  for  which  It  was  created  passed  away.  ^  This  is  a  new 
ora  Practical  men,  who  need  no  glasses,  gaze  upon  this  placoderraal 
commission  and  wonder  why  It  still  is  kept  in  t\e  aquarfum.  What 
o-ood  is  If  what  does  it  do;  what  is  there  for  It  to  do  except  to 
perpetuate  It^  own  m^^  Shall  it  be  placed  on  the  shelf  of  some 

Ka  eoDolltical  museum?  Or,  after  all.  Is  this  creature  "playing  pos- 
sum^' and  like  the  fabled  toad  will  burst  Its  marble  walls,  unseal 
its  eyes    and  move?     If  it  would  only  move  a  fin,  draw  In  oxygen  w  th 

ts  gills,  we  would  apologize  for  our  lack  of  appreciation  We  wish 
in  roonerate  with  things  that  move  and  move  with  definite  purpose. 
We  wo^uTd  then  be  glad^  ^  be  "In  the  swim  "  with  0.  dicipiens  pro- 
viding we  surely  knew  that  there  was  not  a  Jonah  inside  pulling  strings 
to  make  the  fins  wiggle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  now  useless  and  antiquated  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners  was  created  by  act  of  -  April  10,  1869,  45 
years  ago,  and  have  been  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  which  great 
~  sum  of  the  people's  money  this  commission  has  never  been  able 
to  show  how  they  have  rendered  any  services  of  any  value  to  the 
Indians  The  Indians  themselves  have  repudiated  them,  as  Is 
shown  by  the  above  editorial.  The  Society  of  American  Indians, 
through  their  secretar;^  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Parker, 
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himself  an  Indian,  in  the  following  letter  to  me,  of  date  January 
26,  1914.  repudiated  this  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners: 

[The  Society  of  American  Indians,  a  national  organization  of  Ameri- 
cans organized  at  Ohio  State  University  April,  1911.  Membership: 
Active,  associate,  and  junior.  Active :  Persons  of  Indian  blood  only. 
Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C,  Barrister  Bullding.l 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  t6,  19U, 

Hon.  John  H.  Stephens, 

Chairman  of  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  Society  of  American  Indians  is  an  organization  of 
progressive  Indians,  most  of  them  fully .  acquainted  in  their  various 
localities  with  Indian  affairs  and  conditions.  It  prosecutes  Investiga- 
tions at  its  own  expense  and  holds  an  annual  conference  in  which  con- 
structive measures  are  discussed. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  executive  board  of  this  society  Is 
against  the  continuance  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  as 
secretary  of  this  society  I  wish  to  register  mv  sentiment  as  against 
the  further  support  by  Congress  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
My  reasons  for  this  objection  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  has  outlived  the  usefulness 
that  demanded  its  creation  under  the  Grant  administration.  Condi- 
tions have  not  only  changed,  but  the  public  now  has  many  avenues  of 
Information  on  Indian  matters  not  open  40  years  ago. 

2.  If  It  Is  argued  that  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  stands  as 
the  intermediary  between  Indian  welfare  and  the  designs  of  crooked 
politicians,  I  would  bring  to  your  notice  that  there  are  other  organiza- 
tions that  occupy  this  position  as  effectually.  If  not  more  efflclently. 
than  this  board,  and  that  if  the  said  board  is  justly  entitled  to  appro- 
priations, that  every  other  organization  Instituted  for  like  purposes  is 
entitled  to  an  appropriation.  .     «  .  ,  , 

3.  If  other  organfzftiilons  are  able  to  carry  their  financial  responsi- 
bilities without  appropriations  from  Congress,  then  this  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  should  be  able  to  do  so  likewise  if,  in  fact,  the  commis- 
sioners and  their  friends  are  as  earnest  in  their  endeavors  as  are  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  of  American  Indians  and  others. 

4.  The  opinion  is  quite  prevalent  that  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners as  presently  constituted  is  not  organized  In  such  a  way  as  to 
give  any  great  value  to  its  deliberations  or  recommendations,  notwith- 
standing the  high  quality  of  citizens  represented  on  that  board.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  this  board  is  acting  like  sand  in  the  wheels 
of  good  administration  rather  than  as  a  lubricant,  as  originally  in- 
tended. 

5.  The  very  fact  that  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  Is  lending 
its  influence,  weight,  approval,  and  association  with  the  so-called 
Wanamaker  expedition  or  citizenship  Is  very  good  evidence  of  Its  lack 
of  good  judgment,  for  it  appears  that  this  so-called  expedition  is  a 
clever  advertising  scheme  and  not  really  intended  for  the  uplift  and  the 
advancement  of  the  Indian  or  for  better  administration.  A  close  exami- 
nation of  the  real  facts  in  the  case  of  this  so-called  Wanamaker-Dixon 
expedition  reveals  many  ridiculous  and  presumptuous  actions  entirely 
discreditable  to  the  Indian,  to  the  Government,  and  to  Mr.  Wanamaker. 
These   charges  I   can   substantiate  by   witnesses,   documentary  evidence, 

and  affldavits.  ,  ^    ^,         j,  xu« 

6.  It  is  not  publicly  known,  nor  Is  there  any  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  at  present  there  is  needed  a  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
and  Its  continued  existence  would  seem  to  indicate  a  simple  design  to 
perpetuate  a  memory,  justified  solely  by  the  Grant  administration  creat- 
ing auch  a  commission.  The  expungement  of  this  Board  of  Imdian  Com- 
missioners would  In  no  way  hamper  Indian  administration  or  cause  any 
lack  of  efliclency.  vigilance,  or  defeating  of  justice  for  the  Indian,  and 
no  just  argument  can  be  produced,  as  fir  as  this  organization  knows, 
which  would  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  demand  its  continued  existence. 

7.  It  is  not  shown  that  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  has  as- 
sisted the  Indian  Office  during  the  past  few  years  In  the  way  of  sug- 
gesting constructive  measures  or  pointing  out  abuses,  and  if  it  has  re- 
sponded to  those  requirements,  other  organizations  and  other  indi- 
viduals have  been  more  than  equally  vigilant  and  respondent.  Some  of 
these  organizations,  we  believe,  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  suggest- 
ing constructive  measures  than  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
and  we  point  out  the  annual  conferences  of  this  society.  Its  annual 
platform,  as  an  evidence  that  an  organization  composed  of  American 
Indians  has  pointed  out  publicly  and  circulated  widely  through  the 
press,  through  its  own  magazine  and  literature,  great  measures  and 
valuable  Ideas.  This  it  has  done  entirely  at  its  own  expense  as  a  vol- 
untary factor.  This  organization  has  not  come  upon  Congress  demand- 
ing that  Congress  appropriate  a  salary  for  its  secretary  or  for  Its  print- 
ing, nor  have  other  organizations  equally  valuable. 

8.  It  appears  to  the  thinking  Indians  of  the  United  States,  most  of 
them  members  of  this  society,  many  of  them  citizens  or  prominent  men 
In  their  respective  tribes,  that  the  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  with  few  exceptions,  notwithstanding  its  high  standing 
in  citizenship,  indicates  that  it  is  incapable  of  thoroughly  understand- 
ing the  Indian  situation,  since  only  a  small  portion  of  their  time  is 
devoted  to  study  of  the  Indian,  since  many  of  them  represent  interests 
that  prejudice  open-mindedness  and  complete  understanding;  many  of 
them  occupy  positions  so  far  remote  from  the  Indian  country  and  the 
Interests  of  the  Indians  that  their  vision  is  far  from  clear. 

This  society,  therefore,  as  I  understand  Its  sentiment,  would  demand 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  in  the  Interest 
of  good  government,  more  efficient  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
of  economy. 

Very  respectfully,  -  .  ^    ^ 

Arthur  C.  Parker, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  desire  to  add  to  the  above  objections  of 
Indians  the  testimony  of  the  leading  and  greatest  of  all  Indian 
educators,  Gen.  R.  H.  Pratt,  the  founder  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  to  show  the  misguided  activities  of  this  useless  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners.    His  letter  is  as  follows,  viz : 

The  Kenesaw, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  26,  19U, 

Hon.  John  H.  Stephens, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  0, 

Dear  Sir:  1  ask  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  affinity  ex- 
isting between  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  and  the  so-called 
Rodman  Wanamaker  Expedition  of  Citizenship  to  our  Indians. 


a 
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In  a  few  days  there  is  to  be  an  exhibition  at  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
of  the  vast  collection  of  moving  and  other  pictures  taken  by  Dr.  Dixon, 
the  manager  of  that  expedition,  during  its  trip  to  all  the  tribes.  Three 
members  of  the  board  are  to  be  present  and   take  part  in  addition   to 

Dixon. 

1  am  widely  Informed  from  all  parts  of  the  field  in  regard  to  the  in- 
cidents and  quality  of  this  expedition,  and  its  purpose  is  plainly  ap- 
parent in  the  overshadowing  greed  for  pictures  of  costumed  Indians. 
Dr.  Dixon's  great  effort  was  to  picture  extreme  Indlanism,  and  many 
of  his  utterances  in  that  connection  are  scandalous  sophistry. 

His  claim  that  our  flag  is  first  carried  by  him  to  our  Indian  tribes 
or  to  any  one  tribe  is  not  true.  Every  Government  Indian  school  In 
every  Indian  tribe  has  had  the  American  flag  flying  and  given  lessons 
therefrom  to  Indian  youth  in  patriotism.  Scarcely  an  Indian  tribe  but 
has  sent  soldiers  and  scouts  into  our  Army  service  to  follow  the  flag  to 
the  death.  What  preposterous  arrogance,  then,  for  Dr.  Dixon  to  mul- 
tiply assertion  and  publish  everywhere  that  he  is  ihe  first  to  carry  the 
flag  and  Its  message  to  all  of  our  Indians. 

I  have  said  all  this  that  you  might  see  the  unwarranted  connection 
between  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  and  this  hypocrisy.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  and  Its  secretary  stand  alone  as  the  oflicials  or 
semioUicials  of  the  Government  present  to  give  welcome  and  indorse 
ment  at  the  return  ceremonies  in  New  York  Harbor  at  the  close  of  the 
expedition. 

Nothing  that  the  Rodman  Wanamaker  expedition  has  so  far  accom- 
plished has  In  any  way  advanced  our  Indians'  respect  and  confidence  in 
our  civilization,  but  has  had  rather  the  contrary  effect.  The  moving 
pictures  and  photographs  of  feather  bedecked  and  alleged  wild  Indians 
so  eagerly  sought  everywhere  will  only  serve  to  keep  the  public  mind 
confused  and  misinformed  about  the  Indian  race. 

I  protest  that  the  participation  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  In  these  deceptions  and  the  officious  efforts  of  the  board's 
secretary  in  promoting  them  discredits  the  high  purpose  of  the  law 
creating  the  board  and  renders  It  a  useless  and  even  hurtful  body. 

The  law  provides  that  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  '*  men  emi- 
nent for  intelligence  and  philanthropy."  These  qualities  should  voice 
truth  only  and  protect  both  the  Indians  and  the  public  from  misrepre- 
sentation, else  they  fail  in  the  great  opportunity  given  them  and  their 
duty  to  harmonize  the  races. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

R.  H.  Pratt. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  issue  of  The  Quarterly  Indian  Journal, 
before  alluded  to  by  me,  on  page  363,  gives  the  Indian  side  of 
this  Dixon-Wanamaker  (and  Indian  commission)  advertising 
expedition.  This  editorial  fully  sustains  the  just  criticism  of 
Gen.  Pratt— that  grand  old  man— who  has  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  eventful  and  useful  life  in  behalf  of  Indian  education  and 
Indian  welfare,    llie  editorial  is  as  follows : 

THE    GREAT    ADVERTISING    HOAX    HAS    FLAGGED    CIVILIZATION. 

The  "  Wanamaker  expedition  of  citizenship  to  the  Indian  '*  has 
returned  to  Its  Philadelphia  store.  The  plan  was  for  a  certain  Mr. 
Dixon  to  give  a  flag  to  every  reservation  in  the  country  and  pledge 
the  Indians  to  loyalty.  This  was  an  assumption  that  the  Indians  were 
not  loyal.  Newspapers  said  that  the  Indians  had  never  seen  a  flag. 
This  Is  an  absurdity,  and  the  whole  expedition  was  a  flagrant  insult  to 
the  United  States  authorities  and  an  insult  to  the  Indian,  all  for  the 
benefit  of  Wanamaker  advertising.  We  suppose  now  that  the  Tobacco 
Trust  will  start  "  The  Dukes  Mixture  expedition  of  Christianity  to  the 
Indian "  and  present  a  Bible  to  every  tribe  on  the  assumption  thai 
missionaries  and  educators  have  not  done  their  duty  or  that  Indians 
are  not  Christians.  We  venture  to  say  that  Maj.  McLaughlin  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  job  the  Government  gave  him  of  being  IJtxon's  lackey. 
We  venture  that  Mr.  Dixon  does  not  love  the  Indian  more  despite 
his  protests  of  affection.  He  Is  a  pretty  good  fakir.  A  short  time  ago 
he  called  the  Crow  Indians  together  and  photographed  "  The  last 
grand  council  of  the  American  Indian.'*  A  Crow  council  convened  by 
Dixon  Is  hardly  the  last  council  of  Indians.  The  Crows  are  not  the 
only  Indians,  even  though  they  are  good  ones.  But  the  late  Mr.  Bar- 
num's  maxim  will  hold  good. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian  ;  Lo,  the  deceived  Government,  but  all  hail  the 
**  prince  of  advertisers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  in  this  connection  to  most  emphatically 
protest  against  educating  the  American  people — by  menus  of 
such  fake  expeditions  as  jibove  described  and  like  fake  moving- 
picture  shows — to  believe  that  the  Indians  of  our  common  coun- 
try are  yet  a  race  of  ignorant,  vicious,  uncouth  barbarians. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
again  most  seriously  object  to  paying  $4,300  per  annum  to  this 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
law  are  "  to  consist  of  not  more  than  10  persons,  to  be  selected 
by  him — meaning  the  President — from  men  eminent  for  their 
intelligence  and  philanthropy,"  and  so  forth.  I  am  sure  that 
each  of  the  10  men  now  and  heretofore  composing  this  board 
would  swear  that  they  are  men  of  intelligence  and  philan- 
thropy; but,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is.  What  has  this  body 
ever  done  to  earn  the  money  we  are  annually  appropriating 
for  their  support? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  this  board  as  now  constituted 
is,  in  addition  to  being  a  useless  body  of  pap  suckers,  a  decided 
hindrance  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  As  now  organized,  they  are  a  body  of  faultfinders, 
using  their  semiofllcial  influence  to  discredit  the  activities  of  the 
])resent  oflicials  composing  that  bureau.  As  evidence  of  this 
fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  Mr.  F.  H.  Abbott,  former 
acting  and  for  a  long  time  Assistant  Indian  Commissioner  in 
said  Indian  Bureau,  has  been  recently,  by  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  removed  from  his  position  in  said  bureau  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  the  oflflcial  head  of  the  bureau.  This 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  have  selected  and  elected  this 
discredited,  disgruntled,  and  discharged  employee  as  their  sec- 
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retary,  and  thus  he  is  the  resident  representative  of  that  body 
in  this  city.  If  we  arm — by  passing  this  appropriation — this 
discharged  employee  with  this  soniiotticial  authority,  he  will  be 
able  to  use  his  official  prestige  to  demoralize  the  Indian  Service 
and  to  hinder  its  successful  operation  by  the  party  in  power. 
Can  any  Democrat  vote  for  such  a  measure? 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  one  of  these  commissioners,  shows 
clearly  that  he  would  abolish  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton and  substitute  his  commission  for  it.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  insert  his  own  language  in  an  address  before  the  last 
Mohonk  conference,  and  le.  the  country  judge  for  itself  whether 
I  am  right  in  my  conclusion  that  this  man  is  an  avowed  enemy 
of  the  Washington  Indian  Bureau,  and  would  overthrow  it  and 
substitute  his  commission  for  it  if  he  could  do  so.  His  language 
is  as  follows,  viz: 

For  more  than  two  generations  we  have  had  Commissioners  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  Washington,  and  in  spite  of  their,  best  efforts 
the  same  problem  confronts  us  to-day.  The  only  salvation  of 
the  Indian  lies  in  a  total  change  of  policy;  the  abolition  of  the 
Commissionership  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission of  nine  men — the  best  obtainable  men  in  the  United 
States,  and  men  who  understand  Indians,  and  no  political  ap- 
pointees. This  commission  should  be  appointed  for  at  least  10 
years  and  If  possible  15.  It  should  publish  its  findings  every 
three  months,  and  all  Its  hearings  should  be  public.  It  should 
have  in  Its  charge  evei^y  Indian  person  and  all  cash  belonging 
to  Indians  or  tribes,  farm  lands,  mines,  oil  wells,  and  other 
properties.  The  rulings  of  this  commission  should  be  absolute 
and  final.  It  should  eliminate  all  educated  and  competent 
Indians,  making  Qf  them  citizens. 

It  is  clear  that  because  of  the  Interference  of  Interested  per- 
sons, through  Congress  and  otherwise,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  one  man  to  manage  successfully  the  Intricate  problems  con- 
nected with  Indian  welfare  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  Morehead  never  raised  his  voice  against 
the  Indian  Bureau  while  his  Republican  associate  Abbott  and 
others  were  in  charge  of  it.  Not  until  administrations  changed 
and  Abbott  and  some  of  his  henchmen  were  expelled  from  office 
did  he  ever  suggest  that  the  Indian  Bureau  should  be  abolished 
and  his  commission,  or  one  the  same  as  his  own,  as  he  describes 
it,  substituted  for  the  discarded  Democratic  bureau.  This  man 
Morehead  also,  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
used  language  slandering  the  Democratic  Members  of  this  House 
and  of  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  This  language 
was  so  abusive,  unwarranted,  and  untruthful  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  refused  to  receive  and  print  it.  Is  not  this  the 
probable  reason  that  this  man  wants  this  bureau  abolished  and 
his  commission  or  one  like  it  substituted  for  it?  Will  any 
Democrat  lend  his  aid  to  such  a  transparent  scheme  by  voting 
to  keep  on  the  pay  rolls  of  this  Government  such  a  body  of 
Democratic  defamers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  commission  should  be  abolished  because 
of  the  hostility  of  Mr.  Abbott,  its  secretary,  to  hold  that  office. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  the  total  unfitness  of  this  man  Abbott 
to  hold  said  office  I  desire  to  read  the  following  statement  made 
by  the  secretary  of  a  similar  association  in  its  thirtieth  annual 
report.     The  statement  Is  as  follows,  viz: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  June  13,  1913.] 


IS     THE     AMERICAN     INDIAN     BEING     ROBBED? CAUSTIC     CRITICISM     OP     A 

SERVICE   ''WEAK   IN   THE   HEAD,    WEAK  EYED,  AND    HARD   OF   HEARING' 

ABUSES  EXPOSED. 

(Specially  written  for  Public  Ledger  by  M.  K.  Sniffen,  secretary  of  the 

Indian  Rlj,'hts  Association.) 

The  thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  association,  recently  published, 
summarized  the  situation  as  follows: 

"  Corruption  and  inefficiency  have  for  years  past  held  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  Indian  Servire.  We  have  been  greatly  hampered  In  our  work 
by  the  efforts  of  certain  officials  who  endeavored  lo  protect  employees 
in  the  service  and  others  who  preyed  upon  the  Indian  from  just  exposure 

and  removal.  ^  .      .    .,.  .  .  -.    *. 

*'  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  service  is  the  pernicious  effect 
of  political  influence,  which  still  curses  the  whole  bureau  in  one  form 
or  another.  Theoretically,  the  clvll-servlce  rules  now  cover  all  positions 
in  the  department,  with  the  excei)ti()n  of  the  commissioner,  his  as- 
sistants, and  a  few  holders  of  confidential  positions,  but  in  reality  many 
of  those  under  the  commissioner  do  not  seem  able  to  get  away  from  the 
old  idea  that  their  lovaltv  goes  first  to  some  influential  backer  outside 
of  the  service  and  tlien  to  their  Immediate  sui)erlor  officer,  Coininis- 
sloners  come  and  go,  but  the  bureaucrat  wants  to  remain  for- 
ever."    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"Many  Inspectors  do  not  inspect,  especially  If  the  one  thoy  are  sent 
to  investigate  has  any  'pull':  or,  when  they  do  inspeet  and  unearth 
unsavory  conditions,  it  is  possible  for  some  of  tho  bureaucrats  to  hold 
things  back,  or  so  misrepresent  the  situation  that  nothing  is  accom- 
plished— unless  some  one  not  connected  with  tlie  bureau  knows  enough 
about  the  particular  case  vigorously  to  oppose  such  Influences  and  sliow 
the  commissioner  the  plain,  ugly  truth." 

Naturally,  such  a  condition  has  greatly  demoralized  the  service. 
There  are  hundreds  of  honest  and  efficient  employeos  who  are  sincerely 
interested  In  their  work,  but  they  have  been  made  to  feel,  from  the 
experience  of  others,  that  it  is  better  to  be  hlind  and  dumb  to  service 
abuses  that  may  be  flourisliing  under  their  very  eyes  than  to  attempt 
to  have  them  corrected.     For  example  :  Only  a  few  months  ago  one  of 
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the  best  employers  in  the  -7'<•«„^"J•'?^;,^rl'.i^n.■r'of"Indian'  .Cn!;i.'s 

L-ave  to  our  association  'tV"^  frlroiu'd  a  protest  with  the  I'reshlcnt. 
for  the  place,  and  «c.  «':"'''"■:•*•  'i'o^efrlem  of  Actlnj;  (•oinmlssloner 
The  supcrliitend.'nt  In  M''''**''  "  j^"  .n°':,t,,,.avorlnK  to  force  the  removal 
iiiw.tt  iiiul  the  latter  has  since  Deen  '"""",  ..lirle^l re  to  orotect  the 
or'dem.  tion  of  our  ln''-™r,V...  nrconunlss  net^  was'  mor?  concerned 
Service.      I"  <'t'>V^.^;?,'±Vnl  ^'    of   ^.e  TX^^^^  than   with   purlfjin« 

with   the   a'legcd      (ll!.lo.\.iity       oi 

the    service. 


P.o,.nl  of  Indian  <'';'''"''-;,7^'^;^,^.;„*''^?'?he  Carlisle  Indian 
was  trying  to  proU  -t  f.f'^^^,  !^^"f„Hy  investigated  by  the 
School,  who  «l"^-«  "'  ^,  ^^'"  ^,,\';'',  Hloise!  the  charges  asainst 
joint  commission  of  the  Senate  '"  "  """  '  .  ,  v,v  that  commis- 
,im  fully  sustained,  t.nd  1"«  f '""  "'  .^^^  ^^.^l^een  s  spended  as 
slot,  from  the  l^il'^l'V'^*^'";;"^^- .f  ?J'L    «„  m^^^^^^  nu.y 

stuK.rintendent  of  ''}^l\^^^^^''*l^^^^^T^^^^        service.     Mr. 
yet_as  he  shouid-be  f  *    ely  dismisseu  i  sustained. 

Suiflen's  charge  "S'"»**f/'^^«"..^l'^"  "^  HZ  mnde  against  Mr. 
Mr.  Spealjer.  many  other  cht.rges  1»-'; « ''•^f "  '    f '   g^nee  while 
Abbott  for  incompetency,  misfeasance    «"').  ,'";'[\f„'^,o^^^^^^ 
rtho  service  of  the  Indian  Buret.u  and  ''^nnst  tw^'  t'"  ; 

follows:  rpiip^    ]SIEW    REPUBLIC, 

WeaterviUe,  Ohio,  January  20,  im. 

"- C=,]|.-  ^^^  on  InaianAn^^,^_  „    ,  _ 

T   «Toa   for  fivp   voars   cniet 
MY   DEAR  MR.   STEPHENS  :   As  yoii   know    I   was  1^^^^^^  .^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

officer  of  that  section  of  the/I«^i«l,^,*^^,f^frX^^  \  ^^ 

do  with  the  suppression  of  the  .^i^l"^.Jr^"loints  which,  in  m.v  judg- 
writin^'  you  these  s"S«^«^*«"«/^,«/.?,.'^,^^v\*y  ^^^^^^^  In  its  con- 

ment,  should  he  made  a  matter  of  \"<i  V.^  '^^  /  th^^  Indian  Service,  and 
slder  ition  of  the  proposed  I•»^^»^-;l^"J^V^^?^^f'' the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
especially  in  considering  the  al^ojishment  f„,X^|*^  ^  ".pose,  has  degen- 
nissioners.  which,  whiie  originating  in  al^^^^^  of  the  present 

erated  into  a   mere  political  "^^l^^^"^JV'?eforms  in  the  service, 
administration  to  carry  out  sore  y  "f„^]f,f^; ^JP'^^dV  H.  Ahbott,  now 

All  of  these  points  ^i^l^te  to  he  conduct  ^^f^^f^^^'^ers,  hut  formerly 
secretary  of  this  so-called  Hoard  of  i"<i;%"„,VHn  Affairs.  I  believe  that 
?he  political  Assistant  J^^^^J  f^.^^^L^^^./tiveiv  eaci.  and  all  of  these 
the  information  to  suhstantiate  «^^^^rl[,|'-%dian  omce.  and  I  ur^^e 
points  can  be  obtained  from  ^r^n  rn to  Selts  Commissioner  of  Indian 
that  you   formally   call   upon   Hon.   (  ato   ^enS',  ^""  ^^jg  ^Ifice  relating  to 

Affaii-s,  for  any  and  all  \nf«^-"V{.^i«"  |  I'iJ   conlidlncc  that   Mr.   Sells  and 
these  specitic  items.      I   have  the  fullest   connaeu^^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

his  associates  will,  without  evasion  /^"^_7^^J?^^^^^ 

you  to  the  limit  in  your  search  for  ^^^^^^f^^i^V^;^  „  l^gent  inspection  force 
^Inasmuch  as  many  of  tb^f  Hems  invo  v^he  P^^  ^^         t 

of  the  office,  which   has   not   yet  been   uor^^^^^^^  ^^   investigating 

that  In   case  the  committee  ^^^s  need  or  speciiu         y         ^^^^^   ^^^  ^ 
these   matters   that^  some   one   Indepem^^^^^     of   thai   i^     ^^^^^^     ^^    ^^ 

known    integrity,    ability,    ?"^  /„^'Vn  ,iu^^^^^ 

Interior  I)enartm(;nt,  be  ^'allfd  in  to  P^isu     aii>^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

The  sp3cllic  points  to  which   I   ca»     ym^^^^  ^   thereto  are  the 

call   unon   the  commissioner  for  Intoimaiion   m         i 

missionerV  ^    ,        .    „,^„„^pd   to  attend   the  last  Republican 

(2)    If   Mr.   Abbott  bad  not  a^;aj\^?5..^^ent  transportation  and  was 

national  convention  In  ^;i^\^J«?^^^on    of   K  summoned   as   a   witness 

llToXe  fSa^^^r^vcSl^^tlnTcCSim^fttL  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

^^7^)    Has  not  Abbott  spent  tho"sands  of  do^^^^^^^^^^^ 

traveling  around  over  the  country  on  the  P[?J|"^j^j,g  ^^  building  up  a 
ness,  but,  m  fact  was  he  «{^„\,^%„%'ice  and  undermine  Valentine, 
political  organization  in  1^^.  "^^.V^?"^*  And  did  he  not  by  his  actions 
former  iN)mmissionei'  «f  "^'^V"  ^V  ^  !,Vice  a^^^^  bring  about  a  deplorable 
tlioroughlv  disorganize  the  Indian  f>t  i  vie*. 

fitr^^  ei1.oViivf r.n!^;r""  --  --   *" '"  ''-"''■ 

ment  and  without   authority  <;t   Wl^^  .  reservations  at   expense 

(,-,)    Has   he   not   lun^t   his   famil.v    on    inm- ^  ^^^   months  at   a 

to   the   Government    and   without   ^^^neris     ^^.  "l|,   |   ^p   ^nd  other  reser- 

Ume?  namely,  at  the  Mo^calem    the  N^^^^^^^^^^^  to  visit 

^?:^^Jandr1u'^(L^r.i;tnV1^x^^  on   alleged  visits   to   the 

^"1r/;;Sate   and   -port   who^hej.  or  m.t^  a   de^ 
Mr.  Abbotfs  traveling  *V>^l>;"f,rnd\^^^^^^  funds  sufficient  to 

of  wnmgful  and  corrupt  ^^l^*  "^'V./n^n  hv  the  Department  of  .Tustice? 
wanant  his  indU^ment  and  pros^^^^^^^^^^  ^^    ,,,,^i      in    the 

(7)    Did    not    Mr.    Abbott    us(     "'\^.  "",   '*     't     at    a    large    salary    for 
sorViie    rharles    ^     Bates     an    MoHlnga.^^^^^^^  a^^    ^^^^^ 

months    afl«^r   h<;    had    ^een    Inciictia   mm  jn^lan  Reservation,   and 

duclng   Intoxicat^ing  liquor  on   the^  I   "^   ;^^^^  sentenced  by  the  court 

oven  after  he  ^vas  convicted  ol   the  <^^^^^^^^^  ^^     .^,1,  ^     tlce 

to  0()  days  In  .lall?.    Did  iJl^^^t  use  nis  o  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^   political 

bv   aiding   in   «!^^^"»*'»S^^Vn^i^  r    then  chah-^  of  the  Indian  Committee, 

influence  of  a  i^y'^^^^i'  ^''"f//;  '  ,^  politlc^^^^^^  n^  of   said    Charles    II. 

?•"an•s^l^\^aU:.npt^'o"ma^  Commissioner    of    Indian 

^'iTlm  not  Mr.  Abbott  rende.^  a  wnvng  -^-^?, -^rvorv^nf  pr!^e'r^? 
Tiebolt   heirship   <'«««   ^'.^  ^^^  fav^^^^^  ^"n^^^^^-^   I" 

ll^cise'w^io -"s  tiir-Hlhcfu  baXr,  and  certain  other  political  bench 


.     o     «Mii   «r^f  fho  rprord  In  this  case  disclose  sufficient 
men   in  Nebraska?     ^\il    ^ot  *be  '•ecora  in  tnis^  ^^^^^^ 

c.vidence   of    P^^^  ^"  "^  J^^:^.^^|^tion   olTw  a    fine   and  a 

■,-y  trfanThlm't.fe  appointment  as  commissioner  ^^ 

tl.<^^i.rmr*£^^^5|an^ 

Reservation   •n   Montana   as  ^ompens  uuu  Morris  might  do  certain 

(11)    Did  not  Abbott  permit  ^upt^  ^or^ls    tne  k  p  ^^i^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

l?osT^°a'tioT"w;51^r  ro-n^4^'s"n?eTI  lol   Indian   scbool   purposes   by 

Tongue  River  ^Keservatlon  and  permit  blmto^^  ^n  ^^^ 

tlon  to  his  salary  «'hlle  he  "ved  at  the  agency  a    ,  i.^,  jj,yer,  gel 

Ices  as  forest  Ruard?     And  did  not  hupt.   t^  ^Y         -^  fc                ^^^_ 

frightened  at  the  time  o'  the  change  of  admin.^^^^^^  father-in-law  to 

Ii;:Turfs"d1c?.V  oTht  ?i,t"h'f;fl%ol»  *lien°ctman.  Norrls.  where  he  Ib 
"Ti:?r'D?3['not  Mr.  Abbott  order  Supt^ Eddy  of^TongneBIv^rUese^^^ 
vation     Mont.,   another   POl^l^a'   henchman     to   W„shu^^^  ^^^^ 

V^^^^^'t-^  oi^^.P  «^^  ^t^fovlrnment  expense 
''°\?;nKt''"/^ho^%rmrhls^^^^^^ 
7n;"TWm«*e''ncl%^o^''.tr.^s?irfh*fr^^^^  for  pro- 

^^  s=r^.^.  ^^yj^^TSl  naSV\"h?s  dM 

supplant  a  faithful   pemocrat?     ^s/V^^^^^^nomlner^^ 

not   under   civil   service?     ,"«J^  ,"^t   t{^f„  remo^l  for  incompetence? 

against  Supt.  Nicholson  and  asked  for  his  remo^^^^  Washington, 

,n  'l^t,  '?o'ino^ItTc„*.'':;ofu"«»^^^^ 

t'oVror^rbSr  ar-a'I  f  ^^B^^B^^  ^-°"  '^"'^^^ 

several  dollars  each  day,  officials  In  the  Indian  ^«vice^  ana  a      ^j^^^^^ 

:;  Mio  c^^ra'cWth^c^S  ^uL'^T^^^'^^  Vo^\.T^^l  s|m_e_  aUor, 


V  lentln'-e  ^efuTed  to  consider,  ani'ater    eases  f ne  «a  »e  sr^^^g^^S^^ 

for  more  than  $100,000  In  e'^^''««  »*  ^^ J  out  oTthe   Indian  Service, 
and  did  not  this  man    after  he  was  forced  out  oit  e  Washington 

subsequently   represent   these   same   Crow   lessee  ^^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^ 

these  Crow  l^'^s^es  who  had  recei^^^^^^^  ^  j^  ^^^  gpeech 

(20)  Did  not  Abbott  mist  epiesenttne  *^^  ^j  ^he  rights  of  the 
before  the  last  Lake  M^^ionk  conference  regard  public  domain  off 
Navajo  Indians  who  have  taken  aUotments  on  t^^^^  ^  ^  ^ 
the  Navajo  Reservation  ,  and  does  not  me  v.  Arizona,  disclose 
recent  date  and  tbe  speech  of  Senator  As hu^^^^  o^^  railroads  in  the 
that  Abbott  was  a  complacent  ana  wmnig  MJ"  railroad  lands  within 
matter  of  the  attempted  exchange  o^ 
Indian  reservations  for  exc^edin^glyvai^^^^                      Commissioners  as  a 

(21)  Is  not  Abbott  "s^^^^^^^  ?Lrv   on   bis   crooked   political 
cloak   of   i-espectabillty   undei    wmcn  to  ca     v       ^^^^^^   ^^^  crooked  po- 

work  in  an  endeavor  ^j) J^*^«^^"pJ,Kj."ass  the  Indian  officials  in  an  en- 
llJ4^vt^l"tS  \fe  s^^??ice%Td' Clf  mo?e  efficient  Indian  adminis- 
tration?  ^  ^,       4KK«ff   ncp  his  influence  to   retain  in  the  service 

U  was  shown  that  he  was  anil^c^t  liquor  dealeiat^  had  suf- 

after  it  was   proven   that   the   Indians   u  ^j^^^poned  of  thousands  of 

fered  serious  abuses  for  ^^P.^^i^^^Vment   or   connivance?     Is  it  a  fact 
acres  of   land  under  his   mlsma^^^^^^  all  these  things  had 

that  Mr.  Abbott  continued  to  Pi^^^^^^  ^,^^   demanded  and   re- 

been   proven   and  after   Co^missionei    vai^^  t  malfeasance  in  office? 

celved  Crandall's  ^^^^^^^^t^SSectlon   vo"^^^  call   for  the   report 

I  suggest  that  In  this  <^o^"5f"%\,^vits  nresented  to  the  Secretary  of 
and  accompanying  papers  |«^.,f^^;^i^Vtto?iey  forth  Chicago  Citizens' 
the  Interior  by  Shelby  M.  MnMeton,  c^^^^^^^^  investigation  of  three  months 

tf^1^(lZJ^.?rofiU^^Z'i^r^nf^^^^^  Mr.  Crandairs  im- 

"'tls^l's'^u'rof  tM|~a^-^-f,^  ?.toa  for  and  ^y^celved 
nuthorltv  to  expend  *l-<>0"  of  Indian  monej  lo  ^^  i^,^  expended  this 
Snd  about  the  Indian  pueblos  an<l  that,  ^^  /a;;^^'  (^^  politicians  at 
money  In  the  construction  of  an  f'-ton^ol ule  speeaw  jr^^^^  .^^  ^ 
La  Ba.iada  Jlill.  N.  Mex..  wl  icli  s  J  mn  j^,,,„^  „,„„  Pennsylvania 
Indian  pueblo  and  on  a  road  Uss  nsca  o^t       ^  condone  and  use  his 

o'STpo°sitTon  ""^Tte'ct  m"'    Crandall  In  this  misappiicatlon  of  Indian 

"•711)'  And  because  the  S.anta  n^-ia^ruoMo  l-lians  protos^te^ 

these  abuses,  protested  aKnlnst  theii   beln„  lom  ea  contrary  to 

S?ltlor?a"nl*a"n.f?o*Yurrrhe"L^rrver*'tTail   of   the  Tehaus 
Indians? 
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I  1  ii«-„  ihof  ♦horB  In  evidence  within  the  reach  of  the  Indian  OlBce 
itJplV^f  substantiate oacrand  all  of  these  items,  and  that  if  Jou  will 
call  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  reporte  on  each  of 
iStae Ttems  that  the  facts  will  be  forthcoming. 

Respectfully.  William  E.  Joh.nson, 

Former  Chief  Officer  United  Statet  Indian  Service. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  after  receiving  the  above  lettex  I 
received  the  following  supplemental  letter  from  the  same  per- 
son together  with  a  memorial  from  the  Santa  Clara  Pt^eb lo 
lndiai?8  and  the  resolution  of  the  Territorial  Convention  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  New  Mexico,  all  of 
which  tend  to  substantiate  some  of  the  charges  made  against 
Mr.  Abbott  in  his  (Johnson's)  first  letter  to  me. 

These  documents  are  as  follows: 

J.UCOC  u  ^^^  ^^^  rbpoblic, 

Westerville,  Ohio.  January  «>,  19H. 

Hon.  John  H.  Stephens,  .„„,„ 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affair*,  ^ 

^  House  of  Representativea,  Waihington,  D.  O. 

MI  DBAR  MR.  STEPHENS  :  On  January  24  1  wrote  you  at  some^ength. 
making  suggestions  as  to  matters  "Pon  which  I  "^n^^^No  23  Sf  these 
aM'^P^o^ilstTe-Js^rt'hreJn^^rqiSrora'n  i^m^bV  speedway 

''*^h%ta^t^e"g'il^df«Mtcu'?«r^^^^ 

owners   of   Santa    Fe   and   Albuquerque   had   combined   to   Dr„^ 

the  construction  of  an  a"tomobTle  road  or  spe^way  betw^^^^  ^ 

cities.     Clinton  J.  Crandall,  now   Indian  superimenoeuiu 

Dak.,  was  then  Indian  superintendent  at  Santa  Fe.N.Mei.,w 

ineeclway  scheme  was  being  worked  out.     Crandall  asKMio^ 

SSrtd    two    different    anthor^t  ons   from    the    ^°d^an„«fflce--^        ^^ 

SifaUfl^'a1anuehfos^'"KW  ""  *'*  '^ 

"T  al^^tillXr  yo"u^  »wfr|  rl«dw\r.n  *mMes"fVo'mTJ 
Where  this  $1,000  was  expended.     This  speedway  is  «  mi  j^^ians, 

nearest  Indian  pueblo      It  is  very  seldom,  I'  «7jf '  ",^fcular  spot  where 
and  was  not  constructed  ^^r  the  Indians    ^^^^P^^g  ^    Catbon,  now 
the  $1,000  was  expended  is  on  the  estate  oi  xhuma 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  T«dians   for   about  nine 

Mr    Crandall    was   superintendent   of   these   In^^^^^  judicious 

years.     By  his  social  abilities  and  Pol^t^^al  intrigue,  ny         ^p^iarity 
disposal    of   fat    Indian    contracts,    he   secured   conslderanie    yujr 
amSSe   a   certain   class   of   politicians   in   New    Mexico.      ine    i 
howeler   complained  lustily  and  vigorously  against  th^  Thlfsquander- 
they  were  subjected  in  Mr.  Crandall  sadmlnlstranon       » °  ^^^y  was 
ing  of   $1,000  of  their  money   to  bui  d  tWs  |utomohne  SP^^^^„^   ^^      ^ 
only  on?  of  the  long  category  of  ^^^/^^^^^t^P^J^'^ige  Indian  complaints, 
inspectors  were  sent  down  there  j2^*^7„??^{Vay  that  was  in  vogue  In 
The  inspectors  would  inspect  in  the  "sual^^ ^  to   Crandall's  home  as 
the  Indian   Service  inspection.     They  wouia  go  lo  carrying   on 

his   cuests   and   remain   there  during   the  time   7^®^ J^^*"  ^na  pay  little 
HSr  to  Th^e-gert?;^^V«acTs"  i^.^^^^'^^^M  there 

"VssTrnt%:.'i,m?s^'l'oner  Abbott  himself  went  down  there  In^the -'^{«£ 
of   1911-12.     He  became  also  Crandall  s   ^,uesT:  auu  ^^^^ 

«  ro-m»l«%S^dra1irtVi?J|1«^^  rcrlnSa-il 

!S%.e°/t^^*.''^*MV:^^Ab^^^?s*^^^^^^^^ 

whitewash  upo.i  this  situation.  ohoihr  M    Slnaleton,  of  Chicago. 

Secretary  hsher  thereupon  requested  Shelby  M..  «'"«,'« „t,J,„,  to  go  to 
secretary  and  attorney  ^^or  the  Chicago  Citizens    a  „a,  repre^ 

New  Mexico  and  make  a  thorough  in vestigauoun  months  or  so  In  the 
senTatlve.,    Singleton  did  fo.  %end  ng  a  coup  e  of  mont^^^ 

laTl^on  t^t  L7d°';feenld^]n?o'rne5l  3^^^^^^^^^^^^  UTt; 

Srrejrsfn'rn^c-eis^^o^''.?  l^y'^ll^^b^s^o^f  ^c'o^lrelS^a^nd  the  Committee 

on  Indian  Affairs.  *v,^,.ot.^  r^urredlting,  this  report  he  made 

But  wMle  suppressing,  and  t^f^'J^y  ^%.™^^  by  Mr.  Singleton 

haste  to  carry  out  nearly  every  reform  recommenaeuu^  ^^^ 

^^e  recommended   the  i«^n^,^,dV^'lP.TLr  ?o  th^'e  Sec?etaVy  of  the   Interior 
5J^^i?ngl^fon^.^l;S?/eTrh^al^l^M  of  such  a  character  that 

he  would  not  believe  him  under  oath  Mexico,  looked  into 

l?E«U?.r  SSd«l=^^^^^  Cd*  rWe-'d  ^crandairs   reslgna- 

""Issistant   commissioner    Abbott    however    fough^ 

^•^l1.J«?f"?ha^a^So^.7e'W'd'^^^^^^^^ 

ferred  to  a  suoerintendency  at  ""^jAn^yi^^-  office  specifically  for  the 
I  recommend  that  you  oft!!  upon  the  Indian  urn<^     v^  papers 

reponof  Shelby  M.  ^"•K'et»||^,^«t«|'i^l'^e,on'8'  suppiemSntal  telegram  to 
Sc?omparying  ♦he  ^^"■"e.  including  S^ngleto^  «^W^  „.  M«..  and 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,   writieui";  .  subject.     I 

from  other  points  in  the  Southwest    relating  to  tnis  ^    Murphy. 

I'r  HUgS*  «*  ^''^^V/To  'b  '  P°''Holco''mbl  ""cWef  "Junyrvlsor.  ^tef  Octol,er 

^T^-'V^"  o'"Fn"r  feren?e  ^to  "correspondence  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

subject  matter  of  this  letter  ^as  a  llquor^elUng  drug  "^ore^^^ 

o?ginUed  by  CrandaP.  who  b«>came  P^e^Wc'it  oi^^^^^    v^^^  ^^^^ 

inrtlnns*   complaints   regarding   \ne   »i-huiiu     aincleton  s  report. 

l?ore  was  one'^ot  the  suhject  matters  of  Mr  S^°K^«°oHal«  of  the  Santa 

CllHri!Wd?a"ns^"aa'^e|"af  n.  4^,' .If  ct^?e'n"t?r  °o?  \Z 
Si^  ^^o^l;l;'rah?lt«ipera^  held  at  Las  Vega,. 

October  19,  20,  and  21,  19^1-  „  ^f  „  nnmohlet,  written  by  myself,  the 
^  I  m  also  mailing  you  a  J^P/^s  '  f  one  'Cse  of  this  scandal.  I  am 
story  of  Juan  Cruz,  which  treats  of  o°«  '  Republic,  containing  articles 
flso'^maillng  you  various  copies  of  ^j^^^J^^^JJotectlon  of  crooked  employees 
rf1b^e^fndVan%m?e'w^ertheTb^       bad  a  political  pull. 

Respectfully,  W.  B.  Johnson. 

32967—12900 
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ESPANOLA.  N.  Mex.,  October  tU  1911. 

an   Executive  .-rder   reservation  »n^„Z"L'!,_, he  United  States  courts, 
ourselves  under  a  SP»nlsh  grant  contlrmed  by  the  iluiteao       belonging 

to^p-o^l.tTcrns^ra^r^v'^rl 'l"'^;uri^;f£"eS^f^  UP  o-r^^^^^^^^ 

d^nr^s^T'ol.'tln&  Te.Z''^i   uVelC^    The    Indian   Office 
Jompets  us  to  ?"hn'>t  to  tW  wrongs  ^^  j^^^^^j  „^„ 

^r^a-Sf "up^i>° V   repSra^rS^^^  uT  "fi'r^. 

recommended   but    personally    pleaded    .^bat    jusutt    ue 

Sinirleton's   report   was  suppressed   by   the   politicians  a^^^  "^^"^^  "' 
SVorr  Tn««ot-e'  ft^-^pV  ^  S'r-ir.et;^!  l^e^o?!  JSS 

"""•  -'»„'2"s'iSiu"=na»^t  rvVrnSi.  H 

eral    Federation    of    I'ueblo    Indians;    Manuel    Taf ova. 
nrfnrlnAle  •   Pedro  Cajete,  princlpale     Pedro  Baca,  prin 
SinSle^     Uloglo     Naranji,     princlpale ;     Jose     Domingo 
O^Satlerrez    coundlman  ;  ViSa  Ogustierrez,  councilman  ; 
vIl^K  NaS  Naranjo.  coun- 

oilman. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  Territorial  Convention  of  tbe  J^^^  o'Jtoie? 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  at  Las  Vegas,  in.  mcx.,  vjk,w 
19,  20,  21,  1911. 

Saf  fa '^iaTS  Jo\"th?i^X.Te"l°n^hrlfqe'^^^^ 

ISd  commends  that  village  for  its  «P'e"<''<''«j;«'^,?'Sf  movement  InsU- 

and  an  effort  to  sustain  in  position  over  the  Indian^ 
character  and  men  directly  interested  in  the  "nlawrui  saie  oi  lutu  ^ 

We  deem  the  matter  of  sufficient  Importance   to  wajrant  the  wiaesx 

fused  access  to  the  Singleton  rePort /hen  oa  file  In  tha    office^ 
Thi<»  oharee  is  within  my  personal  knowledge  true,  ana  1  d^ 
?i^e  Sat 'tie  chlrges  made  by  these  Indians  and  the  Womao^ 
Christian  Temperance  Union  ladles  are  also  true ;  and  I  am 
certain  that  Mr    Abbott  did  everything  In  his  power  to  shield 
this  man  C  andall   as  charged  by  Mr.  Johnson.  J^/^  Jf  °f  ^,^ 
a  man  In  whose  veracity  I  have  the  greatest  confidence     I  also 
state  that  I  have  the  photographs  of  Ithe  road  buUt  out  of 
Tnfiinn  funds    over  the  r  protest,  and  for  the  oeneni  oi  a±i. 
CrandalK    and    Abbott's    white    '^'ends    7»ileh    pho  os    I^^^^ 
celved  from  Mr.  Johnson,  as  statetl  by  him  In  his  letter  to  m^ 
''m^  sSaker.  since  Mr.  Abbott  retired  ^•"■"J.^^^  ^Crt  men' 
T  bnvp  hPPn  nermitted  to  examine  the  Singleton  ^^l^/^*'^ '"*^" 
JloSmTr.  Kson-s  letters  and  T  made  a  coP^  «'  Ja/S 

li^Zmroi  sTp?  Crfnd  1.  'n,  S Xgld'fo^uston  with  and 
p-otec  ion  by  Mr^  Abbott,  then  Assistant  Indian  Commissioner. 
These  excerpts  from  this  report  are  as  follows : 

[From  Singleton-s  report,  bearing  date  of  June  20.  1911.] 

Recommendation  15.  on  page  41 :  ,  ^^    „    .  ,„.  ,„  ,he  santa 

The  headquarters  of  the  agent  'n/h'',;:BVanta  Ve^'tit"  a?   E^anJla' 
Clara  distrfct  should  not  be   located   In   Sant^a   Fe^  but  ai^^^      ^^^ 

from  which  place  a  "»™'»'-„"'„*^feA"and  misn.ie  whfeh  these  I'ueblos 
account  of  tfie  long  Rf:'°^„^f"'ft,*e,r  super  ntendent  there  is  a  crying 
IVel  ?o%''^'S%1>rs^'n1.l'^'?pe\vfsir'?roTthe  new  superintendent,  who 

^'^V^^'^^'^'^irBl^^  "trrrso^n1.''liv''t.S?nT'a"r\^'r  'lit 
Where  be  can  best  devote  al    his  time  to  Pe^^^^'^^i^^  j^  unwilling  to 

Interest  of  the  I«dl«"« /^"/i^Ls  wheJ^^^^^^  will  be  compafatlvelv  free  of 
actually  live  among  the    ^^fl^//^^^^^^^  worked  to  the  detriment 

the  political  and  social  '"""^"^^^fl^to  be  intrusted  with  this  resoonsl- 
of  the  Pueblos  heretofore.  »«  not  fit  to  be  iniri^  informed  that  a  l^ulld- 
ble  position  under  tbe  present  conditions      i  am  i^^  ^^^^^^    for    the 

Ing  or  buildings   amply   «;  ^^i^"*  ^^'ebo^^^^^  the   Santa   Clara 

Pueblos   can   be   temporarily   had   at   Espano^ao^         ^^^^^^^   purposes 

,  ??f  {S'  c^o"nyucVed%t^*nX«oVU^v^  expense. 
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Uecaiiimendation  17.  page  43: 

since  Clinton  .1.  Crandall.  l>y  numerous  nets  of  commission  or  omis- 
sion, has  shown  his  utter  unfitness  for  tlie  position  which  he  has  lield 
ht'i-etofore  and  the  one  which  he  now  holds,  i  emphatically  recommend 
ti»at    he    be    entirely    eliminated    from    all    otlicial    connection    with    the 

rueldo  Indians.  ,         ...  ,  .  ^u  ui 

Mr  Crnndall  has  incurred  so  many  animosities  and  has  so  thoroughly 
forfeited  the  contldence  of  the  Indians  that  his  <'ontinued  connection 
with  their  affairs  in  any  capacity  will  be  a  disturbing  and  detrimental 
factor  which  will  retard  tlie  proper  solution  of  the  IMiebio  problems. 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  Crandall  has  richly  earned  summary  dismissal 
from  Mie  service. 

HEALTH   roXniTIONS    IN   TIIK    PUEBLOS. 

On  page  2G  of  Mr.  Singleton's  rei)ort  he  says: 
In  his  annual  report  for  1010  Superintendent  Crandall  says:  "This 
school  and  agency  has  been  comparatively  free  from  tuberculosis  ;  in  a 
few  of  the  smaller  pueblos  there  is  possibly  one,  if  not  more,  cases  of 
tuberculosis."  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Crandall  he  made  about  the 
same  statement  and  also  spoke  rather  lightly  of  the  seriousness  of  tm- 
choma  which  he  admitted  was  prevalent  in  the  pueblos,  but  which  he 
said  was  not  as  danj^'crous  as  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be. 

1  was  Informed  by  Miss  Klizabeth  Richards,  the  highly  competent  day- 
school  teacher  at  San  Ildefouso  pueblo,  that  there  had  been  at  least 
four  or  five  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  that  pueblo  during  the  last  two 
years  In  a  population  of  about  120.  Miss  Hlchards  stated  that  when 
she  was  sent  to  the  pueblo  two  years  ago  she  was  informed  that  it  bad 
a  population  of  I.IO.  She  found  that  the  actual  population  was  only 
118.  and  learned  that  about  40  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pueblo  had 
died  during  the  preceding  two  years.  So  far  as  she  had  yarned  there 
had  been  no  epidemic  in  the  village  during  this  time,  and  Its  40  d'^aths 
had  resulted  merely  from  the  fact  that  "  the  Indians  l^^^.u"^^  1 1^ 
enough  to  eat."  According  to  Miss  Richards,  every  child  in  the  pueblo 
had  been  found  to  l)e  suffering  from  trachoma,  and  all  have  been  t-are- 
fully  treated  for  that  disease  by  Miss  Richards  during  the  entire  school 

^^I^'was  informed  bv  the  mother  superior  of  St.  Catherine's  Catholic 
Mission  School,  at  Sante  Fe,  where  300  Indian  children  are  being  edu- 
cated, that  tuberculosis  has  been  and  is  a  great  scourge  in  all  of  tne 
pueblos,  and  that  it  is  especially  prevalent,  according  to  her  It  now  edge, 
in  San  Ildefonso  and  Cochlti.  Tliis  very  intelligent  woman,  who  is 
evidently  devoted  to  her  worl?.  said  In  part :  i      „.„ 

"  Tuberculosis  is  extremely  prevalent  in  the  pueblos,  and  I  have  known 
of  a  number  of  deaths  from  that  cause.  Recently  there  was  a  death  in 
a  home  at  San  Ildefonso,  from  which  one  of  our  girls  comes.  She  win 
go  back  there  soon  and  live  in  the  same  room  in  which  her  father  lin- 
gered for  months,  probably  without  any  steps  having  been  taken  to 
eradicate  the  germs  of  the  disease.  Probably  one-fourth  of  our  pupils 
were  found  by  Dr.  Harrison  to  be  suffering  Irom  trachoma. 

Last  sentence  on  page  27. 

In  my  opinion  conditions  among  the  pueblos  have  not  materially 
improved  during  the  12  years  I  have  been  cognizant  of  them. 

On  page  28. 

I  was  informed  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Dunn,  the  Government  physician  sta- 
tioned at  Jemez,  that  out  of  .'57  school  children  examined  at  .Temez  at 
least  55  were  found  to  have  trachoma,  and  that  similar  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  the  other  pueblos.  Dr.  Dunn  stated  that  he  had  found  naany 
persons  who  had  become  blind  from  trachoma  In  the  pueblos  which  he 
had  visited.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Dunn,  although  many  Indian  deaths 
are  not  reported,  the  reported  number  of  deaths  at  .Temez  per  fvnnurn 
during  the  years  1906-1910,  inclusive,  was  48  per  1,000,  while  at  Cochiti 
pueblo  It  was  52  per  1.000,  and  at  Snn  Domingo  was  "even  higher. 
It  would  seem  that  such  an  enormous  death  rate  in  a  region  possessing 
one  of  the  most  healthful  climates  in  the  world  could  be  greatly  re- 
duced by  intelligent  and  humanitarian  effort. 

On  page  30. 

TITE  LIQUOR   SITUATION.- 

I  am  informed  that  until  within  the  last  year  most,  if 
the  pueblos  have  been  fearfully  demoralized  by  drunkenness, 
annual  report  for  1010  Supt.  Crandall  says: 

'•  Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  during  1910  to  break  up  the  liquor 
traffic  In  the  pueblos.  ♦  *  *  The  pueblos  of  Taos,  Plcurls  San  .Tuan, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  and  Tesuque  are  among  those  under 
me  that  are  given  more  or  less  to  drink.  No  regular  arrests  have  been 
made  outside  one,  perhaps,  at  Santa  Clara."  Supt.  Crandall  also  adds 
that  during  the  year  there  were  no  convictions,  no  seizures  of  liquor, 
and  no  confiscations.  ,  ,         .  ,  i         i      .i 

During  the  last  year  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  tjie 
attitude  of  several  of  the  pueblos,  notably  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ilde- 
fonso, toward  the  liquor  traffic.  As  a  resiilt  of  the  missionary  work 
done  in  these  two  pueblos  by  Miss  True,  and  by  efficient  work  under 
her  direction  and  that  of  Chief  Special  Officer  .Johnson  in  suppressing 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  these  two  pueblos, 
the  Indians  In  these  two  villages  have  practically  ceased  to  use  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  I  was  told  by  the  headmen  at  Santa  Clara  that  there 
are  now  only  three  men  in  this  village  of  ;30()  persons  who  use  liquor 
at  all  Such  a  striking  change  within  such  a  short  time  Indicates  that 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic  might  have  been  materially 
decreased  in  these  villages  in  former  years  if  vigorous  steps  toward 
suppression  had  been  taken  by  the  superintendent. 

On  page  31. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  complaint  upon  the  part  of  the  pueblos 
that  the  superintendent  has  habitually  shown  indifference  to  their  com- 
plaints   in    regard    to    tresspasses    upon    their    lands,    and    other   griev- 

'inces 

'  Miss  Richards,  whom  Mr.  Crandall  told  me  was  a  good  teacher,  is 
emphatic  in  d<M'larlng  that  the  superintendent  has  seriously  neglected 
the  Indians  of  the  San  Ildefonso  pueblo. 

INDIANS    NOT   TAUGHT    FARMING. 

\lthough  these  Indians  are  wholly  dependent  upon  agriculture  and 
«tock  raising  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
or  is  being  done  by  Supt.  Crandall  to  teach  them  better  tarmlng  methods 
or  to  aid  them  in  improving  their  stock. 

On  page  32. 

KFFORTS  TO  BETTER  CONDITIONS  SUPPRESSED. 

T  re«-ret  to  say  that  as  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence 
taken  by  Assistant  Commissioner  Abbott  last  fall,  and  of  my  personal 
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not  all,  of 
Yet  in  his 


investigation,  I  can  not  avoid  the  conviction  that  Supt.  Crandall,  because 
of  his  arbitrary  tendencies  and  because  he  disliked  to  have  attention 
called  to  unpleasant  conditions  in  the  pueblos,  has  habltuallv  resented 
the  attempts  of  his  subordinates  to  call  bad  conditions  to  his  otftcial 
notice.  Tnls  unfortunate  attitude  has  caused  him  to  discourage,  and 
where  it  was  possible,  to  suppress  such  efforts.  This  Indictment  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Crandall  has  antagonized  and  apparently 
lost  the  good  opinion  of  such  capable  subordinates  as  Miss  True,  Miss 
Dlssette.  Miss  Richards,  Miss  Ross,  and  Mr.  Dagenette,  all  persons  pos- 
sessing, I  believe,  initiative  and  force  of  character  and  actuated  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  better  <'onditions  among  the  Indians.  In  summing  up 
the  manner  in  which  Supt.  Crandall  has  performed  his  duties  as  super- 
intendent of  the  pueblos  allotted  to  his  care,  Mr.  W.  E.  .Johnson,  who 
accompanied  me  during  a  greater  portion  of  ray  trip  of  investigation, 
said,  "Mr.  Crandall's  management  of  these  pueblos  constitutes  the 
worst  case  of  maladministration  that  I  have  ever  seen  In  the  Indian 
Service."  Permit  me  to  say  that,  although  I  am  not  as  familiar  as  Mr. 
Johnson  with   Indian  affairs.   I  emphatically  share  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  fir^t  effort  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  this  commission,  composed  of  10  persons  described 
in  tlie  law  creating  the  commission  as  men  "eminent  for  their 
intelligence  and  philanthropy."  Many  lilve  efforts  have  been 
made  to  repeal  this  law.  These  men,  so  philanthropic  and  emi- 
nent for  their  intelligence,  have  well  shown  their  superior 
intelligence  by  always  preventing  the  rei)eal  of  the  law  creating 
the  commission,  and  thus  they  have  kept  their  hands  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  extracted  therefrom  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  thus  demonstrating  the  well-known  fact 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  create  than  to  dissolve  a  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  commission — created  55  years  ago  for  a 
temporary  purpose  only — are  so  philanthropic  and  intelligent 
that  no  Congress  has  ever  been  powerful  enough  to  pry  them 
away  from  the  national  pie  counter.  An  unsuccessful  effort  of 
this  kind  was  made  on  March  1,  1882.  The  House  on  that  day 
had  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  under  consideration,  when  the 
Clerk  read  the  following  paragraph  (Congressional  Record, 
47th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  1531)  : 

For  the  expenses  of  the  commission  of  citizens  serving  without  com- 
pensation, appointed  by  the  President  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act  of  April  10.  1869,  $5,000,  to  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows, namely  :  For  Secretary,  $2,000 ;  for  clerk,  $1,200 ;  for  messenger, 
$G00  ;  for  olfice  rent,  $1,000  ;  and  for  contingent  expenses  of  office,  $200. 

Mr.  IIUTCHINS  of  New  York.  I  move  to  strike  out  that  clause.  1 
make  this  motion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  information  from 
the  gentleman  who  has  this  bill  in  charge.  The  act  under  which  10 
eminent  citizens  were  appointed  by  the  President  to  see  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  $2,000,000  among  the  Indians  provided  the  sum  of  $25,000  to 
pay  the  expenses  specified  in  this  paragraph.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man who  has  reported  the  bill  whether  that  amount  of  $25,000  has  been 
used  and  whether  this  sum  of  $25,000  is  an  addition  to  the  sum  ap- 
propriated by  the  original  act?  - 

Mr.  Uyan.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman  by  saying  that  the  sum  of 
$25,000  he  speaks  of  was  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
board  at  the  time  the  board  was  created.  That  was  13  years  ago.  It 
was  to  pay  their  expenses  for  the  current  year  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion was  made  ;  and  In  every  succeeding  year  since  that  time  an  ap- 
propriation has  been  made  by  Congress  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this 
board  until  the  last  Congress.  The  last  Congress  at  its  last  session 
refused  to  appropriate  anything  whatever  for  the  expenses  of  this  board 
And  I  want  to  state,  so  far  as  the  history  of  that  is  concerned,  that 
the  action  of  this  House  was  intended  at  the  time  to  abolish  the  board 
enirely,  but  the  Senate  dissented. 

41  *****  * 

Mr.    Hooker.   I    move   to   strike   out   the   last   word.     The   gentleman 
from    New    York    [Mr.    Ilutchins]    has    anticipated    me   in    making    the 
motion   to   strike  out   the  clause   in   the  bill   to   which  he   refers.     The 
original  act  was  passed  in   1869.  and  I   have  had  occasion  in  speeches 
heietofore    made    In    Congress    to    demonstrate    that    the    purpose    and 
object  of  the  act  of  1860  was  to  create  a  temporary  board,   acting   in 
conjunction    with   the   General    of   the  Army.      A   specific   appropriation 
of    a    very    large    amount    of    money    was    made,    an    appropriation    of 
$2,000,000,   and    the    resident    was    authorized    to   appoint   a   board    of 
commissioners  of  eminent  citizens,  who  were  to  serve  without  compen- 
sation.    It  was  evidently   the   purpose  and  object  of  the  act  to  create 
this  board  for  a  specific  purpose,   and  when   that  purpose  was  accom- 
plished the  board  was  then  functus  officio — had   no  duties  to  perform, 
possesed  no  powers,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  continued  beyond  the 
time  when  the  first  appropriation  was  expended.       ^  ,^     ,  .  ,     ,, 

1  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  to  bo  read  section  4  of  the  law  originally 
passed  by   Congress,  so  that  the  committee  will  see  from  that  section 
precisely  what  is  the  character  of  the  board  as  originally  created. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  ......     ^     ^^ 

"And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  there  be  appropriated  the  further 
sum  of  $2,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable 
the  President  to  maintain  peace  among  and  with  the  various  tril)es, 
hands  and  parties  of  Indians  and  to  promote  civilization  among  said 
Indians  and  to  hrlng  them,  where  practicable,  on  reservations  to  re- 
lieve their  necessities  and  encourage  their  efforts  at  self-support,  a 
report  of  all  expenditures  under  this  appropriation  to  he  made  in  de- 
tail to  Congress  in  December  next.  And  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  I'resident  to  execute  the  powers  conferred  by  this  act  he  Is  hereby 
authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  organize  a  board  of  commissioners,  to 
consist  of  not  more  than  10  persons,  to  be  selected  by  him  from  men 
eminent  for  their  intelligence  and  philanthropy,  to  serve  without 
pecuniary  compensation,  who  may,  under  his  direction,  exercise  joint 
control  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  over  the  disbursement  of 
the  appropriation  made  by  this  act,  or  any  part  thereof  that  the 
President  may  designate.  And  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses,  trans- 
portation, subsistence,  and  clerk  hire  of  said  commission  while  actively 
eikgaged  In  said  service  there  Is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $25,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary." 

Mr  IIooKKR.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  an  act  creating  a  com- 
mission to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a 
specific  purpose,  and  it  appropriated  $25,000  to  carry  out  that  pur- 
pose      Now,    you    might    as    well    say    that    the    power    would    have 
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r„d'^"ue   retonslblUty   of  tho,r  bond.      1^ 

'without  corpensation-the  $-0^^^^^^^^        j^,,yy„  r.!;tU.n*wn.'ma<l.>  wlih- 

a..u  y-^'- /°1."  ^^m?ss  onf'^^hat  annual  aPP'°P[^^*{°°srmartho  tivst 

and  that  P^^'P^^l^^^I^Jilnt  what  it  obtained  by  ^V'^roniress      It Miere- 
has  had  no  existence  except  wna  .^  ^iations  ^l.^^^l^'Jlfch  we  have 

k«l^^t?.r?.^^rn' LI  wr^'a^'^m^ished  the  board  could  -.J-^d  n.or. 


again   voted   to  "'Vf  ^.'^.''"i-^^ed  tlmt  the  commission  sUou   in  ^^^ 

rjra'bi?:'rn.aV.^.  2^ 

?f^„ds  there?    Ar..th.M-on^^ 

">7/  t^b^s  cor.iss!o;;>s  done  Kood  work   ;e^t ,  a  rLV^V^- 

asslst  m  ferretlns  ""•   '"' ,/ev   will   do   no  «"<^h   <"'"«  ^1"  t'wUl  ac^oom- 


purpose  and  intent  "'',"7,.a?v  board  created  lor  a  si'«^V"-n^",<;n.'er  have 
5asU  to  make  it  a  t^mP^^VpUshed  the  board  could  no    ""^^^^  „ore 
^hen  that  purpose  was  accom^    confiress.     And  for  1^  J^^J?  ^^^^ 
existed  wpouyurther  actio      y^^^^^p^l^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


When  that  P"rPr^Jlrnctloti  by  ConRress.    _And  tor  i-i  .»->-  ^,  -       ..^ 
Existed  without  further  action  uy        appropriation     The  ve. yu        ^^^^ 

It  has  been  kept  In  existence  "J-      j^^pg  demonstrates  tnatuip.,      ^ 
ported  by  this  nPP>-''Pf,'r"°,Sr  13  years  we  have  given   them   |l^>^ 
br^h'^n^^^vefe 

^rtlo-n'jMS^S  fc^-   =  s««onr.^'Aor  of  abso- 

M  *•  ^-7«^V^^;^  M-!  ^.  «no^-ch^"o?  my  time  as  he 
gentleman  from  North  caro.in  „„„rtesv     1  want  to  give 

-VicA-s    1  t'^ag^/^ltfef^rt-bene^n^eflt^^- H^^^^^^ 

32967—12900 


%ectlon  "041  defines  the  duties  of  these  commissioners. 
Mr.  HooKEU.  Section  -Oil  "«  supervise 

'mmmwmmm 

but  human  ''""f^A/  oV  Wrce  And  would  It  not  J"e  ?V''  ^  t^em  bet- 
that  sway  "^"""{"^J  to  watch  that  hoard?  You  mls^ht  t-et  tn^^  ^^^ 
appoint  ano"f,'; 'XlToical—you    might   ha^f    "i    supeiior    i  ^^ 

ter-morc    Pl'"anty';|?'    nrlnclnle  Is  a  correct  "ne,   tnen  yi  u  ,, 

To   select   from     ,  '  eVvUo^.^  to'^^upervise  the  purc^^^^^^^^^  l.^nf^, 

«ouri::;^nd°Uro«'T   rrL?iV??or W  Sr/b  cba-aoter  and 
billtv  save  that  wuu"  ^ 

standing.  *  ♦  * 


'"  •  ♦  *  *      Hnn  to  strike  out  the  paragraph, 

The  n^^ostionJ.e1ng  tauen  on^^  not  agreed  to. 

there  were  ayes  33,  noeb  o-* .  »" 
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Thomas-Rogers 
Oklahoma  Bill 

The  ^^New  Deal  for  Oklahoma's  In- 
dians'' discussed  in  Senator  Thomas'  ar- 
ticle in  this  issue  has  been  introduced 
into  Cong:ress  by  him  and  his  colleague, 
Congressman  Will  Rogers.  The  American 
Indian  Defense  Association  does  not  con- 
cur in  Senator  Thomas'  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act  on 
Oklahoma  Indians.  But  it  congratulates 
him  and  Mr.  Rogers  for  tackling  the 
stupendous  task  of  legislating  construc- 
tively for  the  Indians  of  their  State.  In 
regard  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  par- 
ticularly, it  is  not  likely  that  any  piece 
of  legislation  which  attacks  existing  evils 
will  meet  with  the  unqualified  approval 
of  everyone  concerned. 

The  legislation  (Senate  2047,  H.  R. 
6234)  returns  to  the  Federal  Government 
control  over  the  restricted  property  of 
members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  hav- 
ing one-half  or  more  Indian  blood.  It 
provides  for  a  large  increase  in  the  social 
services  to  be  rendered  the  Indians  of 
the  State.  It  integrates  a  large  portion 
of  the  Wheeler-Howard  program  in  the 
interest  of  the  Oklahoma  Indians. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill,  however,  are 
certain  to  meet  with  opposition.  The 
creation  of  a  Competency  Commission  to 
remove  restrictions  on  those  Indians  of 
less  than  one-half  Indian  blood  will  recall 
unpleasant  memories.  The  Indians'  ex- 
perience under  Secretary  Lane  with  com- 
petency commissions  was  a  bitter  one. 

The  bill  aims  very  frankly  at  a  rapid 
assimilation  of  the  Oklahoma  Indians.   It 
lays  down  an  arbitrary  dividing  line  be- 
tween those  Indians  having  one-half  or 
more  Indian  blood  and  those  having  less 
than  one-half  Indian  blood.     The  latter 
c.'-?G  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  process  of 
severing  their  relationship  to  the  Federal 
Government.    Every  one  will  readily  rec- 
ognize a  fundamentally  sound  objective 
in  this  provision.     It  is  absurd  to  regard 
persons  with  only  fractional  endowments 
of  Indian  blood  as  real  Indians  and  there 
is  no  question  that  their  wardship  should 
be  ended.    But  there  will  be  a  wide  ques- 
tioning whether  a  drawing  of  the  line  at 
one-half    is    entirely    sound,    entirely    in 
accord  with  the  principle   involved.     In 
Oklahoma's  eastern  hills,  there  are  many 
Indians  of  less  than  one-half  Indian  blood 
who  are  members  of  full-blood  commu- 
nities.   The  blood  quantum  is  not  a  safe 
guide    by    which    to    determine    cultural 
status  and  individual  ability  to  undertake 
complete  independence. 

The   Thomas-Rogers    bill    is   the   most 
important  Indian  legislation  to  be  con- 


sidered by  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  deserves  intensive  consideration 
and  debate. 


Wheeler-Howard 
Appropriations 

The  Wheeler-Howard  Act  did  not  actu- 
ally appropriate  the  money  it  authorized 
(a  total  of  $12,500,000  for  a  revolving 
credit  fund,  land  purchase,  tribal  organi- 
zation and  higher  education).  At  the 
moment  the  Indian  Bureau  is  battling  in 
deadly  earnest  to  get  even  half  of  it  in 
the  pending  Interior  Department  appro- 
priation bill.  First,  the  Budget  cut  the 
Wheeler-Howard  appropriations  to  $6,- 
425,000;  then  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  further  cut  it  to  $3,275,- 
000— the  sum  finally  passed  by  the  House. 
The  bill  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  $6,425,000  approved  by  the  Budget 
is  the  absolute  minimum  sum  adequate  to  | 
initiate  the  program  projected  by  the 
Wheeler-Howard  Act.  It  is  apparent  as 
the  session  lengthens  that  there  is  a 
campaign  afoot  to  scuttle  the  Adminis- 
tration's policies  by  denying  it  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  them  out.  The  Senate 
has  shown  more  than  once  in  the  past  that 
it  could  be  counted  upon  not  to  betray  the 
Indians.  We  confidently^expect  it  to  do 
so  again. 


Some  Things 
To  Investigate 

A  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Indian 
Committee  has  been  listening  with  rare 
patience  for  several  weeks  to  criticisms 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  largely  made  or  in- 
spired by  a  group  known  as  The  Ameri- 
can   Indian    Federation.'     The    Subcom- 
mittee has  been  told  in  all  seriousness  that 
community  schools  ivithout  windows  are 
being  built  on   the  Navajo   reservation; 
that    Commissioner    Collier    refused    to 
subscribe    to    the    official    organ    of    the 
Federation     which     is     asking     for     his 
removal;   that  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act 
is   the  same  as  the  *Bursum   Bill,'   etc., 
etc.,  etc.    In  all  the  outpouring  of  words 
few  of  the  criticisms  have  been  worthy 
of  the  Subcommittee's  time.     The  hear- 
ings have  been  restricted  to  Indians.     If 
we  had  the  opportunity,  we  would  draw 
the    Subcommittee's    attention    to    some 
matters  which  deserve  investigation,  for 
example: 

Decentralization:  Aside  from  the  Nav- 
ajo reservation  reorganization,  what  con- 
crete thrust  has  been  made  at  the  over- 


centralization  of  administration  in  Wash- 
ington, a  condition  which  nullifies  every 
good  policy  and  defeats  every  enlghtened 
reform? 

Heirship  Lavds:    Why  is  no  program 

bemg  offered  to  Congress  to  arrest  the 

fragmentation  of  heirship  lands  beyond 

the  economic  point  of  individual  Indian 
use? 

Tribal  Funds:  Why  is  the  In.iian  Bu- 
reau impotent  to  fulfill  its  policy  of  pro- 
tectmp  Ind.an  Tribal  Funds  f.on,  appro- 
pr.at.on  by  Congress  for  agency  pur- 
poses? "    ' 

Personnel:  Why  is  the  Bureau  making 
such  slow  progress  in  building  a  better 
personnel  within  the  Indian  Bureau? 

Boarding  Schools:  What  forces  have 
just  defeated  the  Indian  Bureau  in  going 
forward  with  its  avowed  basic  policy  of 
reducing  and  abolishing  the  non-reserva- 
tion boarding  schools? 


Candid  Friend 

In  SOME  quarters  there  is  a  disposition 
to  refer  to  the  American  Indian  Defense 
Association   as   "Mr.    Collier's   organiza- 
tion    and  to  intimate  that  the  Associa- 
tion  IS   dominated   by   him.     The   AIDA 
's   supporting   .John   Collier   because    his 
policies  are  its  policies.    Its  program  was 
stated   at  length   in   the  January,   1933 
issue  of  American  Indian   Life.     The 
matured  thought  of  many  persons  went 
into    that    program    which    was    evolved 
over  a  decade,  when  John  Collier  was  the 
Association's  executive  .secretary.    When 
President    Roosevelt    api)ointed    Collier 
Commissioner   of   Indian    Affairs,   he   in 
effect  endorsed   the   viewpoint   and   pro- 
gram espou.sed  by  the  AIDA,  and  it  would 
be    strange,    indeed,    if    the    Association 
should    now    desert    its    own    principles. 
When  Commissioner  Collier  follows  out 
the  program  endorsed  by  the  AIDA,  it  will 
support  him;   when  he  departs  from   it, 
It  will  be  second  to  none  in  calling  him' 
to  book.    The  AIDA  has  pursued  and  will 
pursue  the  role  of  candid  friend. 


Arts  and  Crafts 
Legislation 

A  BILL  to  promote  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  Indians  through  the  development 
of  their  arts  an<l  crafts  and  to  expand 
their  market  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress.  (S.  2203-H.  R.  6468.)  It  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  Senate  In- 
dian Affairs  Committee. 


A 


Two 
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Boarding  School 
Question  Again 

The    policy   of   the    present   and    pre- 
ceding:  Administrations  to   diminish  the 
boarding   schools   progressively   is   again 
under  fire  in  Congress.     In  the  present 
and    preceding    fiscal    years,    very    pro- 
nounced progress  was  made  in  reducing 
and  abolishing  the  non-reservation  insti- 
tutions.   For  the  next  academic  year,  the 
Bureau  proposed  only  modest  reductions 
in  the  enrollments  at  Phoenix  and  River- 
side, and  the  discontinuance  of  Chemawa. 
All  three  of  these  proposals  were  rejected 
and  reintroduced  in  the  Bureau's  budget 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  real  issue  is  raised  by  the  Commit- 
tee's action.  The  non-reservation  board- 
ing schools  came  into  existence  and  ex- 
panded beyond  all  reason  under  insistent 
political  pressure.  The  boarding  schools 
with  large  resident  staffs  and  large  local 
expenditures  are  economic  assets  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located,  and  this  reason 
rather  than  any  solicitude  over  Indian 
education  accounts  for  the  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  their  abolition. 

The  boarding  schools  were  once  justi- 
fied by  the  theorists  of  radical  rapid 
assimilation  as  swift  and  effective  means 
of  severing  Indian  youths  from  their 
racial  heritage.  Actually  they  have  ef- 
fectively segregated  Indian  children  from 
white  life  and  left  them  stranded  and 
mal-ad justed  to  both  civilizations. 

Every   educator   who   has   studied  the 
problem   of   Indian   education   has   ruled 
unreservedly  against  the  non-reservation 
schools   as   bad  education   and  bad  gov- 
ernment  policy.     Local   day   and   public 
schools  for  the  great  bulk  of  Indian  chil- 
dren  offer   the  only  sound,  healthy  and 
practical  method.    A  few  schools  to  take 
care  of  orphans  and  children  from  broken 
homes  are  conceded  where  states  do  not 
have  foster-home  care  for  such  children. 
'     A    few    others    which    teach    advanced 
technical  and  vocational  work  not  avail- 
able in  public  institutions  near  the  res- 
ervations are  also  justified. 

But  there  can  be  no  justification  in 
pedagogy  or  sound  governmental  finance 
in  surrendering  to  the  demands  of  cham- 
])ers  of  commerce  and  business  men  gen- 
erally that  a  host  of  useless  boarding 
schools  be  maintained. 


A  New^  Deal  For 


Oklahoma  Indians 


By  Elmer  Thomas 


Final  Reckoning 

House  Bu.l  No.  6655  sets  up  special 
machinery  for  quickly  settling  a  mass 
(.1  Indian  suits  against  the  United  States 
not  yet  authorized  by  Congress  for  ad- 
judication in  the  Court  of  Claims.  Its 
passage  would  open  doors  to  mutual  trust 
and  cooperation  that  are  now  closed. 


DURING  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  known  as  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  Act  was  passed  proposing 
new  legislation  for  the  Indian  citizens  of 
the  entire  United  States.  The  total  In- 
dian population  is  about  three  hundred 
thousand,  scattered  through  some  twenty 
States.  However,  Oklahoma  is  the  home 
of  some  fifty  tribes,  embracing  some  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  Indians. 

In  Oklahoma  the  several   Indian  res- 
ervations have  been  divided  up,  the  In- 
dians having  first  chance  at  the  selection 
of  allotments  or  farms.     After  the  In- 
dians were  allotted  lands  of  their  selec- 
tions, the  balance  of  the  several  reserva- 
tions were  divided  up  into  farms  and  dis- 
posed of  to  white  settlers;   hence,  as  a 
result  of  this  program,  all  Indian  reserva- 
\  tions  as  such  have  ceased  to  exist  and 
the  Indian  citizen  has  taken  his  place  on 
i  an  allotment  or  farm  and  is  assuming  his 
/  rightful  position  among  the  citizenship  of 
the  State. 

Under  the  Oklahoma  constitution  and 
our  laws,  all  Indians  are  full  citizens  and 
enjoy    all    the    right    extended    to   white 
citizens.     The  Wheeler-Howard  bill  was 
evidently   prepared  having   in   view   the 
large  Indian  reservations  located  in  the 
western   and   southwestern    States.    The 
Oklahoma  Indians  having  made  progress 
beyond    the    reservation    plan,    it    was 
thought  best  not  to  encourage  a  return 
to  reservation  life.    As  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  was  not  adverse 
to    permitting    the    Senators    from    the 
Western  Indian  States  to  shape  the  bill 
for  their  Indians  in  any  way  they  saw 
proper,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  have  in- 
cluded  in   such   bill   the   Indians   of   my 
State ;  hence,  in  the  preparation  of  the  law 
I   exempted  all  Oklahoma  Indians  from 
provisions   of   the  Wheeler-Howard   bill, 
which  bill  would  have  made  it  necessary 
for  Oklahoma  Indians  to  surrender  their 
allotments  or  farms  and  go  back  upon 
large  tracts  of  land  called  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

In  October  of  1934  I  asked  the  several 
Indian  superintendents  to  arrange  meet- 
ings of  the  Indians  under  their  juris- 
diction and  thereafter  I  invited  Commis- 
sioner Collier  to  join  me  in  appearing  be- 
fore such  Indians  in  a  joint  explanation 
of  the  so-called  Wheeler-Howard  Act.  The 
meetings  were  held  and  Mr.  Collier  and  I 
presented  our  respective  interpretations 
of  this  law  to  the  Indians  assembled  at  the 
several  agencies.  Through  this  series  of 
meetings,  the  Indians  were  enabled  to  un- 
derstand rather   fully  the  provisions  of 


the  Wheeler-Howard  Act  and,  almost 
without  exception,  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  several  tribes  expressed  opposition 
to  some  feature  of  the  law.  However,  the 
discussions  held  were  responsible  for  the 
development  of  a  policy  which,  many  of 
us  believe,  will  be  for  the  best  interest 
of  our  Oklahoma  Indians  and  likewise 
satisfactory  to  the  Indian  office  in  Wash- 
ington. 

As  the  outgrowth  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Indian  problem  in  Oklahoma,  a  bill 
has  been  prepared  and  introduced  in  the 
Congress  and  it  is  now  being  submitted 
to  the  several  Indian  tribes  and  citizens 
of  the  State  for  their  study  and  reaction. 
Very  briefly  the  new  bill  provides,  among 
other  things,  the  following: 


The  legrislation  described  by  Senator 
Thomas  has  been  introduced  by  him  and 
Congressman  Will  Rogers — Senate  Bill  No. 
2047  and  House  Bill  No.  6234.  Copies  may 
be  had  from  either  of  the  sponsors  or  from 
the  Washington  office  of  the  AIDA. 


The  President  will  be  given  power  to 
extend  restrictions  upon  Indian  land  from 
time  to  time  within  his  discretion.    Under 
an  old  law  the  President  has  power  now 
to  extend  restrictions  on  a  large  number 
of  Indian  lands  in  the  State.     On  other 
lands  restrictions  must  be  extended  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Congress.  This  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  Indians  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  make  a  fight  to 
have  their  period  of  restrictions  extended 
from  time  to  time  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  policy  to  protect  the  ownership  of  In- 
dian lands  in  their  owners,  for  the  time 
being,  it  appears  best  to  settle  this  mat- 
ter by  permitting  the  President  to  control 
the  matter  of  restrictions,  at  least  during 
the  immediate  future. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  ex- 
tending restrictions,  the  bill  will  provide 
that  any  Indian  citizen  would  have  the 
right  to  make  application  for  the  removal 
of  restrictions  at  any  time  for  good  cause 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
have  the  right  to  remove  the  restrictions 
either  upon  application  or  upon  his  own 
motion  in  such  cases  where  Indians  are 
less  than  one-half  blood  and  are  able  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and  where,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  such  Indians 
should  bear  their  just  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  local  and  state  government. 

The  bill  will  provide  further  that  funds 
be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing lands  for  such  Indians  as  may 
have,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  lost 
their  lands.  In  some  sections  of  the  State 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Congress  and 


the  Five  Tribes 


By  Ben  Dwight 


THE  Indians  in  Oklahoma  should 
receive  major  consideration  during 
the  current  session  of  Congress. 
As  to  the  Five  Tribes,  flagrant  injustices 
are  being  wrought  through  the  operation 
of  existing  laws.  These  errors  should  be 
corrected.  Then,  too,  many  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  Wheeler-Howard 
Act  are,  by  the  terms  of  the  act  itself, 
withheld  from  these  tribes  as  well  as  the 
other  Indians  in  Oklahoma.  Legislation 
granting  similar  benefits  to  these  tribes 
should  be  enacted. 

To  understand  better  the  necessity  of 
additional  Federal  legislation  relating  to 
the  Five  Tribes  it  may  be  well  to  deal 
briefly  with  the  background  to  the  issues 
involved. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  was  formed  in 
1907  by  the  amalgamation  of  Oklahoma 
Territory  and  Indian  Territory.  The 
Oklahoma  Territory  portion  of  the  State 
had  been  open  to  settlement  by  non- 
Indians  since  1889.  In  this  section  a 
Territorial  form  of  government  had  been 
established  with  representation  in  the 
Congress.  The  Indian  Territory  portion 
of  the  State  had  been,  since  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Five  Tribes — the  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
Seminoles,  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws. 
These  tribes  had  converted  their  respec- 
tive areas  from  a  veritable  wilderness 
into  a  comparatively  prosperous  country, 
governed  by  tribal  governments  closely 
patterned  after  that  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  theory  that  the  tribes  had  sided 
with  the  South  during  the  '  Civil  War, 
they  were  compelled  to  sign  certain 
treaties,  which,  in  effect,  opened  up  this 
area  to  the  settlement  of  non-Indians.  It 
was  inevitable  that  tribal  independence 
•.viiuld  eventually  be  liquidated  and  even 
at  the  advent  of  Statehood,  the  Whites 
far  outnumbered  the  Indians — with  inter- 
marriages between  the  two  races  having 
extensively  taken  place. 

The  area  owned  by  the  Five  Tribes, 
upon  the  advent  of  Statehood,  covered 
approximately  nineteen  and  one-half  mil- 
lion acres.  By  1908  over  fifteen  million 
acres  of  the  lands  which  had  been  there- 
tofore held  in  common  w.ere  allotted  in 
severalty  to  the  members  of  the  respective 
tribes.  Since  allotment  about  fourteen 
million  acres  of  these  allotted  lands  have 
been  alienated  and  also  a  large  portion 
of  the  unallotted  lands  have  passed  into 
the  ownership  of  non-Indians.  This  means 
that  Federal  Trusteeship  over  the  major 
portion  of  the  lands  in  the  Five  Tribes 
area  has  terminated  and  that  such  lands 
have  been  made  subject  to  taxation.   Ac- 


curate statistics  at  this  time  are  not  avail- 
able as  to  just  how  much  allotted  land 
is  retained  in  Indian  ownership,  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Indians 
have  been  separated  from  approximately 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  lands  which 
they  owned  at  the  beginning  of  State- 
hood. 

This  separation  or  loss  of  lands  has 
been  made  possible  by  three  Congressional 
acts.  Today,  the  Five  Tribes  are  dis- 
persed throughout  forty  counties  in  East- 
ern Oklahoma.  Great  groups  of  these 
Indians  comprise  landless  people  without 
any  grip  upon  the  means  of  self-sub- 
sistence. Even  the  casual  observer  should 
admit  that  the  hurried  process  of  remov- 
ing restrictions  upon  these  Indian  lands 
has  outstripped  many  Indians'  capacity 
for  social  adaptation.  Of  the  twenty- 
eight  thousand  members  of  the  Five 
Tribes,  having  one-half  or  more  degree 
Indian  blood,  too  large  a  portion  thereof 
are  necessarily  classed  "indigent*'  at  the 
Agency  office  in  Muskogee.  To  say,  "These 
Indians  are  just  like  White  folks,"  is  not 
a  sufficient  answer,  and  the  problems  re- 
volving around  these  people  should  not  be 
dismissed  upon  such  grounds  by  those 
of  us  who  have  either  a  legal  or  moral 
responsibility  in  relation  thereto. 

When  an  original  allotee  dies.  Federal 
restrictions  against  the  alienation  of  those 
lands  are  immediately  removed,  provided 
that  the  heirs  are  of  less  than  one-half 
degree  Indian  blood.  If  the  heirs  are  of 
more  than  one-half  degree  Indian  blood, 
Federal  guardianship  of  the  estate  prac- 
tically ceases  and  the  acts  and  decisions 
of  the  State  courts  assume  a  controlling 
hand  in  the  administration  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  confused  and  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion which  arises  in  regard  to  those  In- 
dians of  one-half  or  more  degree  Indian 
blood  comprising  the  latter  class  above 
mentioned,  constitutes  one  of  the  im- 
portant problems  to  be  met  by  Congress. 
The  State  of  Oklahoma  cannot  tax  the 
lands  owned  by  the  Indians  in  the  latter 
category,  except  where  the  Indian  owns 
over  160  acres.  The  State,  therefore, 
does  not  feel  that  it  is  primarily  and 
directly  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Indians  in  this  class.  Another  anom- 
alous situation  in  this  connection  is  that 
the  State  may  tax  such  Indian  lands  over 
160  acres,  but  yet  such  excess  lands  are 
restricted  against  alienation.  In  other 
words,  these  excess  lands  may  be  taxed 
away  from  the  Indian,  but  he  cannot  sell 
them.  The  Federal  Government  has  con- 
ceded to  Oklahoma  exceptional  powers  in 
regard  to  these  lands  and  at  the  same  time 
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has  maintained  only  a  paucity  of  social 
aid  to  the  Indians.  The  inadequate  nature 
of  the  health,  education  and  extension 
assistance  rendered  to  the  Indians  was 
documented  in  the  January,  1934,  issue 
of  American  Indian  Life  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  The  important  point 
is  that  these  Indians  who  grievously  need 
the  helping  hand  which  only  government 
can  give  are  not  getting  it  from  either 
the  State  or  the  Nation. 

Such  Indians  must  be  given  the  re- 
habilitating instruments  which  would 
come  to  them  under  legislation  similar 
to  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act.  It  seems 
necessary  that  in  order  to  bring  about 
appropriate  rehabilitation  among  these 
people  that  the  Federal  Government  re- 
assume  responsibility  in  fact  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  group  of  people. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  latter  ob- 
jective can  and  must  be  achieved  without 
any  damage  to  the  Indians'  status  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  or  of  Oklahoma. 
Though  these  Tribes  have  been  sinned 
against  grievously,  they  highly  prize  their 
identity  with  the  various  governmental 
subdivisions.  What  they  need  and  want 
is  something  more  than  superficial  citizen- 
ship. They  need  the  actual  substance  of 
citizenship  coupled  with  genuine  economic 
opportunity.  ' 

If  the  Five  Tribesmen  of  one-half  or 
more  Indian  blood  continue  in  their  pres- 
ent plight,  they  are  doomed  to  a  pro- 
gressive impoverishment.  However  easily 
their  literacy  may  enable  them  to  read 
public  health  tracts  on  sanitation,  proper 
food,  and  the  Good  Life  generally,  that 
alone  will  not  suffice.  These  real  Indians 
make  poor  copy  for  the  Sunday  supple- 
ments which  herald  the  capers  of  a  hand- 
ful of  "rich  Indians."  Their  need  is  des- 
perate, and  only  Congress  can  undo  the 
Gordian  knot  which  binds  them  to  their 
present  poverty. 

At  this  time,  legislation  is  being  drafted 
in  Washington  which  it  is  understood  will 
extend  to  Oklahoma  Indians  vital  fea- 
tures of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  legislation  will  be  finally 
enacted  into  law  and  that  the  new  spirit 
which  is  awakening  in  Oklahoma,  among 
both  Whites  jmd  Indians,  will  be  mani- 
fested in  the  large-spirited  attitude  of 
those  in  Washington  who  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  this  Indian  population. 


Pour 
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Marketing  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 


By  Fred  Leighton 


FOR   nearly   ten  years  I   have  been 
engaged  in  buying  and  selling  Amer- 
ican   Indian   arts   and   crafts.     The 
principal  objects  in  which  I  have  dealt 
have  been  those  studied  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Arts  and  Crafts  which  has  recently 
rendered  its  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  namely:    Navajo  rugs  and 
Pueblo  pottery,  Pima  and  Apache   (and 
other)  basketry,  Navajo  silverwork  and 
jewelry,  leather  and  beadwork  of  various 
tribes,   Pueblo   paintings.     I   have   pur- 
chased from  Indians,  local  traders,  and 
wholesalers  in  the  West  and  have  sold 
to  the  general  public  East  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  directly  through  my  own  re- 
tail  stores   and   indirectly  by  resale  to 
department    stores,    interior    decorators 

and  gift  shops. 

During  this  period,  and  in  this  terri- 
tory, I  have  not  known  any  store  selling 
only' Indian  handcrafts  to  maintain  itself 
without  loss.  To  keep  going  myself  I  have 
had  to  add  more  readily  saleable  mer- 
chandise :  Mexican  Arts  and  Crafts.  Suc- 
cessful merchandising  depends  either  on 
wide  distribution  or  on  a  steady  repeat 
business  from  a  clientele  of  sufficient  size. 
Indian   arts  and   crafts  have   not  com- 
pletely satisfied  either  of  these  require- 
ments.   In  the  West,  it  is  true,  there  has 
been  a  fairly  wide  distribution  through 
"one-sale"  transactions  at  tourist  points, 
but  in  the  East  their  sale  has  required 
continual  promotion,  usually  visual :  illus- 
trated lectures,  programs  of  Indian  songs 
and  dances,  exhibits  of  Indian  craftsmen 
at  work.    These  methods  have  had  a  cei- 
tai^enduring  educational  value  and  have 
stimulated  interest  in  the  woce.s^oi 
handwork,  but  they  have  also  contributed 
to  tSr  false  circus-medicine-show  version 
of  the  Indians.    On  the  whole,  they  have 
served  simply  as  a  sort  of  vicarious  trip. 
Xugh  they  have  frequently  stimu^ted 
"nuick"  sales,  they  have  failed  to  create 
widespread  distribution  or  even  an  ade- 
quate residuum  of  steady  customers     To 
catch  crowds  they  have  been  excellent, 
eaten   crow  -^tuallv  merchandising 

hut  as  means  ox  actuaiiy  mc 

^«fUr  HisDlav  Indian  products 
''TsZTTZf^Zs,  for  exampl. 
But  Ze  and  again,  the  initial  space  given 
thP    display    dwindled    until    they    were 

ruL  if  you  don't  display  them?    his  in 

lugs  11  yw"  "We  have  dis- 

variable  reply  has  been.     ,f  J  ^J^.^^ 
played  them,  but  they  ^on  t  sell  lapidly 
nough  to  justify  expensive   space 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  tne 
As  lar  as  i  "**  efforts  has 

disappointing  result  of  these  enoi 


been  due  chiefly  to  unfortunate  com- 
binations of  beauty,  utility,  and  price  in 
the  articles  themselves,  and  to  the  nature 
of  contemporary  American  taste. 

For  example,  though  no  floor  covering 
will  outlast  a  good  Navajo  rug,  its  initial 
cost  is  too  high  for  it  to  compete  success- 
fully with  cheap  rugs  of  other  types,  while 
its  dimensions,  colorings,  or  design  do  not 
seem  appropriate  to  the  more  affluent  pur- 
chaser.    A  Pueblo  pottery  vase  that  is 
inexpensive  and  pleasing  may  be  porous 
and  not  really  serviceable  without  special 
treatment.      A   Jicarilla   Apache  waste- 
basket  that   is   thoroughly   durable   and 
serviceable  is  too  expensive.   A  Hopi  Kat- 
cina  doll  that  is  quaint,  decorative,  inex- 
pensive and  strong  has  paint  that  comes 
off  to  the  touch.   Genuine  Navajo  jewelry 
with  a  more  intrinsic,  more  lasting  value, 
and  no  more  expensive  than  the  best  of 
modern    costume    jewelry,    is   forced   by 
cheap  imitation  Indian  jewelry  to  price 
levels  that  have  injured  its  quality  and 
then,  by  comparison  to  other  jewelry  in 
the  cheap  class,  still  seems  expensive. 

In  general,  for  the  quality  market,  In- 
dian arts  and  crafts  are  too  individual, 
somewhat  expensive,  and  not  generally 
usable.    For  the  quality  market  they  are 
without    sufficient    prestige    or    are    not 
properly  adapted.  They  have  come,  there- 
fore, rather  undeservedly  to  be  consid- 
ered expensive,  but  not  elegant.  They  are 
admired  as  beautiful  or  unusual,  but  cen- 
sored as  unserviceable  or  inappropriate  in 
the  home.    "I  love  these  charming  Indian 
things,  but  there  really  isn^t  a  place  in  my 
home  where  they  would  fit."     There  is 
both  truth  and  falsehood  in  this  oft-re- 
peated statement.     An  American  Indian 
rug  or  jar  is,  at  least,  a  geographic  ana- 
chronism in  a  European  period  room.  But 
the    average    American    home    is    really 
decorated  with  a  very  free  combination  of 
the  styles  of  various  places  and  various 
epochs.  Into  this  eclectic  setting  the  prop- 
erly selected  Indian  piece  often  fits  far 
better  than  something  from  the  European 
tradition.    A  Pueblo  Indian  jar  may  truly 
look  more  appropriate  and  beautiful  on  a 
grand   piano  than   a   Chinese  porcelain; 
an  old  or  modern  Indian  blanket  may  pro- 
vide more  artistically  than  an  East  Indian 
print  just  the  right  note  on  the  wall  be- 
hind  a  sofa.  Yet  the  home  owner  has  been 
conditioned  to  see  appropriateness  in  the 
one  and  not  in  the  other.     Consequently 
an  efl^ective  use  of  objects  of  Indian  work- 
manship is  too  rarely  found  because  con- 
temporary convention  does  not  so  dictate 
and  the  average  mind  does  not  function 
with  the  discrimination  of  an  individual- 
ized taste. 

Travel    brings    recognition    of    value, 


recognition  of  beauty,  recognition  of  po- 
tential use,  and  recently  there  has  come 
a   resumption   of   travel   into   the   scenic 
Western  States.    Travel  to  Arizona,  New 
Mexica,  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  etc.,  pro- 
vides the  tourist  with  a  background  for 
more   intelligent  appreciation  of  Indian 
work.   To  be  sure,  the  indiscriminate  mix- 
ture of  fine  Indian  work  with  tourist  sou- 
venirs and  imitation  jewelry  in  the  West 
sometimes  has  had  the  eflTect  of  lowering 
rather    than    heightening   the   traveler's 
respect  for  Indian  craftmanship,  but,  in 
most  instances,  first-hand  experience  in 
the  West  arouses  a  permanent  apprecia- 
tion of  Indian  art— "I  had  no  idea  how 
beautiful  these  rugs  and  baskets  could 
look  until  I  saw  them  used  on  the  dude 
ranch  last  summer  .  .  .  ."    "I  saw  those 
women  decorating  that  pottery  freehand 
and  never  miss  a  stroke.  .  .  ." 

Too,    the    steady    work    of    American 
archeologists  in  laying  bare  the  existence 
of  ever  more  ancient  human  cultures  on 
this  continent  is  gradually  increasing  re- 
spect for  things  Indian.    A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  recently  said : 
"America    instead    of    being    the    *New 
World'  is  now  declared  to  be,  so  far  as 
human  culture  is  concerned,  at  least  as 
old  as  any  part  of  Europe  or  Asia".  Grad- 
ually the  modern  American  mind  is  being 
freed  from  its  slavish  belief  in  the  un- 
questioned all-inclusive  cultural  superior- 
ity of  everything  from  the  "Old  World." 
With  this   freedom   comes   pride   in   the 
ancient    heritage— the    designs,    symbols 
and  crafts  of  the  early  Americans.    This 
leads  directly  to  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
present  day  crafts  of  the  living  Indian 
descendants  of  those  "first  Americans." 
A  curious  factor  favoring  recognition 
of  Indian  arts  and  crafts  today  is  a  stead- 
ily increasing  interest  in  handcraft  arti- 
cles  in   general.     A  few  years  ago  the 
machine    product    was    penetrating    the 
home  without  opposition.    Now  there  are 
distinct  signs  of  wavering.   Somehow  peo- 
ple who  travel,  work,  eat,  play,  sleep  and 
live    by    machinery   begin    to    crave   the 
sight  and  touch  of  something  made  by 
hand.     We  see  this  in  the  popularity  of 
hand   made  table   and   cooking   pottery; 
handwoven  neckties,  tablecloths,  scarves; 
handknit    dresses,    handmade    furniture. 
Russian,      Mexican,      Japanese,  Chinese 
American,  Southern  Mountaineer,  Social 
Settlement,  Art  School  and  many  other 
groups  of  craftsmen  are  all  busily  con- 
tributing articles  to  satisfy  this  new  de- 
mand.  Into  this  trend,  the  beautiful  hand 
work  of  the  Indian  naturally  fits. 

Even  the  latter-day  developments  in 
machine  products  where  they  touch  home 
construction,      design,      furnishing,  and 
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decoration  are  creating  a  place  for  Amer- 
ican Indian  designed  articles.    The  trend 
in   machine   goods   is   ever   toward   line, 
color,  form  based  on  structure  and  use. 
The  result  is  a  new  simplicity  of  style 
with    which    the    geometric    patterns    of 
American  Indian  design,  themselves  the 
product  of  form  simplification  determined 
by  exigencies  of  the  medium,  harmonize 
with  an  astonishing  inevitability.    Rivera, 
the  Mexican  muralist  and  propagandist  of 
a  society  freed  for  leisure  and  art  through 
machinery,     once     remarked:     "In     the 
machine  society  of  the  future  I  see  peo- 
ple freed  from  drudgery  by  machinery, 
furnishing   and   decorating   their   homes 
with  the  art  and  handcrafts  which  they 
will  then  have  the  leisure  to  produce." 
In  the  future,  then,  machine  work  and 
hand  work  may  not  be  mutually  destruc- 
tive, but  harmoniously  complementary. 

I  believe  that  a  conscious  recognition  of 
the  present  and  potential  value  of  the 
drift  toward  such  a  synthesis  by  those 
who  can  influence  the  activities  of  Indian 
craftsmen  will  greatly  serve  the  Indian, 
and  the   development  of  culture  in  the 

United  States. 

Many  Indian  groups  have  already  lost 
a  great  deal  of  their  craft  ability  due  to 
past  educational  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  problem  is  urgent.    It  is  well- 
known    among    students    of    the    subject 
that  although  it  takes  generations  of  un- 
broken tradition  in  craft  work  to  produce 
in   a   race   an   instinctive   artistic   craft 
capacity  such  as  still  possesed  by  large 
numbers  of  American  Indians,  a  break 
in  this  experience  of  only  a  generation 
results  in  an  almost  irremediable  loss  of 
ability.    Thousands  of  Indians  today  still 
retain  the  instinctive  touch  and  feeling  of 
the   artist-craftsman.    With  millions   of 
factory  and  white  collar  workers  unem- 
ployed today,  the  nation  does  not  need  the 
labor  of  a  few  scores  of  thousands  ot 
Indians  in  those  fields  of  endeavor;  with 
millions  of  farmers  unable  to  sell  their 
produce,  the   nation   does   not   need   the 
surplus  product  of  Indian  farms.     But 
^  .  irere  else  has  this  country  such  a  group 
of  potential  artist-craftsmen?     And  who 
can  question  their  cultural  value  to  our 

societv . 

I  certainly  do  not  propose  that  the  In- 
dians   become    entirely    dependent    upon 
craft   work  for   their   livelihood.     They 
would  starve.  I  believe  that  only  by  assur- 
ing Indian  economic  security  through  ade- 
quate land,  water,  timber  and  flocks  can 
the  conditions  of  Indian  life  be  continued 
and   fostered   that  will   enable   them   to 
produce  the  best  craft  work  of  which  they 
are  capable.    In  this  respect  I  challenge 
the  approach  to  the  problem  as  formu- 
lated by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Committee, 

which  reads: 

"How  can  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
Indians  be  advanced  by  the  Government 
in  cooperation  with  the  Indians,  through 
arts  and  crafts,  without  loss  to  the  vital- 


ity of  Indian  art  and  without  damage  to 
the  integrity  of  Indian  life?" 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  basic  problem : 
How  can  the  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Indian,  conserve  and  strengthen 
the  integrity  of  Indian  life  together  with 
the  vitality  of  Indian  art?  Can  an  in- 
creased sale  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts  as- 
sist in  this  aim? 

If  the  increase  of  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic income  of  the  Indians  through  a 
promotion  of  their  arts  and  crafts  should 
become  an  excuse  for  depriving  them  or 
further  deferring  the  return  to  them  of 
their    legitimate    rights    to    their    land, 
timber,  water  or  minerals,  I  should  far 
prefer  to  see  their  arts  and  crafts  die  out 
entirely.    Or  should  the  promotion  of  their 
arts  and  crafts  lead  them  to  turn   out 
great  quantities  of   indifferent  work  of 
the  souvenir  type,  I  should  likewise  pre- 
fer to  see  their  crafts  die  an  early  death. 
But  neither  of  these  results  is  inevitable 
or  really  necessary.    It  is  possible,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  existing  arts  and  crafts  to  be 
developed  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality 
and  to  be  distributed  to  a  far  wider  mar- 
ket than  now  obtains. 

I  agree  heartily  with  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  chief  conclusion  or  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  this  question, 
namely,    that    the    best    results    can    be 
achieved  and  their  attainment  best  as- 
sisted by   the   Government  through   the 
establishment  of  an  organized  agency  for 
collecting,  interchanging,  and  spreading 
information  mutually  helpful  to  producers 
and  prospective  purchasers.    The  Indian 
producer    and    the   local    trader    can    be 
greatly    assisted    by    information    as    to 
where    raw    materials    such    as    leather, 
beads,    drawing    paper,    etc.,    of    proper 
quality  and  price  can  be  secured;  what 
tools  and  supplementary  small  machinery 
can  be   introduced  that  will   save   labor 
and  not  impair  the  distinctive  handcraft 
nature  of  the  product  and  where   such 
things  may  be  had;  which  of  the  many 
authentic   types   of   design   appeal   most 
to  the  purchaser;  what  changes  in  size, 
form,    color,    etc.,    of    the    product,    not 
inconsistent  with  his  own  sense  of  artistic 
propriety,  will  assist  the  Indian  in  the 
sale  of  his  things.   For  example,  at  a  time 
when  some  Navajo  groups  were  engaged 
in  further  complicating  their  already  com- 
plicated patterns,  my  customers  were  ask- 
ing for  large  rugs  with  very  little  pattern 
more  on  the  order  of  extremely  large  sad- 
dle blankets.     And  at  a  time  when  San 


Ildefonso  and  Santa  Clara  potters  were 
busily  making  candlesticks  and  wedding 
vases,  many  of  my  customers  were  asking 
for  quite  plain  black  polished  plates  suit- 
able for  salad  plates.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  shop  or  department  store  wishing  to 
sell  Indian  merchandise  needs  accurate 
information  on  the  variety  of  merchandise 
obtainable,  the  relative  popularity  of  dif- 
ferent items  and  how  best  to  present  them 
to  the  general  public. 


Any  aid  given  to  the  marketing  of  In- 
dian arts   and  crafts  should  aim  to  in- 
crease the  quality  rather  than  the  quan- 
tity of  the  product;  to  increase  quantity 
and  decrease  price  only  when  quality  is 
not  injured,  to  assist  in  certain  altera- 
tions in  the  product  that  will  more  hap- 
pily combine  the  elements  of  beauty,  util- 
ity, and  price;   to  awaken  the  public  to 
the  decorative  and  utilitarian  value  of  In- 
dian arts  and  crafts;  to  explore  and  open 
up  new  types  of  markets.    In  the  latter 
category     are,     for     example,    the     tre- 
mendous field  of  educational  material  for 
use  in  primary  and  secondary  schools;  the 
possibilities      for      export      to    Europe, 
especially  to  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
countries  where  American  Indian  hand- 
crafts are  already  well-known  and  highly 
prized;  and,  finally,  the  great  field  of  home 
furnishings  and  decoration  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
American  Indian  can  achieve  for  himself 
a  respected  position  in  the  American 
scheme  of  things  as  an  artist-craftsman, 
provided  that  his  abilities  and  potential- 
ities in  that  direction  receive  at  this 
crucial  time  the  thoughtful  and  impartial 
assistance  of  his  official  guardian,  the 
United  States  Government. 


* 


Fred  Leighton  is  proprietor  of  the  Fred 
Leighton  Indian  Trading  Posts  in  Chicago 
and  Neto  York,  and  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  merchandising  Indian  crafts. 


Early  Issues  of  AIL 

Various  libraries  are  requesting  copies 
of  certain  old  issues  of  American  Indian 
Life  in  order  to  complete  their  files. 
Members  having  issues  numbered  from 
1  to  10  would  confer  a  favor  by  sending 
them  to  the  Washington  office  of  the 
American  Indian  Defense  Association. 
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Colonel  George  P.  Ahern 


By  Robert  Marshall 


GEORGE  P.  AHERN  is  unexplain- 
able.  Your  first  instinct  is  to 
ask:  *Why  should  anyone  raised 
in  the  Bowery  of  New  York  become 
interested  in  such  exceedingly  outdoor 
subjects  as  forestry  and  Indians  and 
exploration?  Why  should  a  distinguished 
army  officer  become  intensely  interested 
over  civil  liberties  and  industrial  de- 
mocracy and  the  rights  of  minority 
groups?  Why  should  a  trained  soldier  ad- 
venture into  the  side-line  of  unknown  for- 
estry in  preference  to  the  safe  and  normal 
advancement  in  the  Army?"  The  only 
answer  I  can  furnish  to  all  these  questions 
is  that  Colonel  Ahern  is  an  extraordinary 
and  great  human  being. 

George    Patrick    Ahern    was    literally 
biought  up  on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York. 
His  parents  were  of  Irish   stock — cour- 
ageous, adventuresome,  and  poor.     They 
came  to  America  to  make  a  better  life  for 
themselves,    and    settled    in    New    York 
where  George  Patrick  was  born  on  De- 
cember 29,  1859.     He  grew  up  in  one  of 
the  toughest  parts  of  the  city  and  still 
recounts  with  his  rare  humor  how  he  was 
arrested  at  the  age  of  eleven  for  some 
petty  misbehavior.      The  police  thought 
they  would  scare  him  to  death  when  they 
locked  him  up  in  Tombs  Prison,  next  to  the 
most  notorious  criminals  of  the  day.  How- 
ever, in  complete  perversity,  George  was 
over-joyed  at  the  thrill  of  being  able  to 
tell  his  playmates  that  he  had  actually 
mingled  with   the  worst  desperadoes  of 
New  York.     He  was  constantly  getting 
into  trouble  through  such  virile  escapades 
as  shooting  off  a  pistol  right  in  the  class 
room,    but,    somehow    or    other,    he    got 
through  childhood  and  school  without  any 
serious  misfortunes,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1878  he  jubilantly  entered  West  Point. 

He  tells  jovially  today  how  at  every  re- 
rating  of  the  students  during  his  four 
years  at  West  Point  he  always  ranked 
last  of  those  who  were  retained.  Never- 
theless, out  of  a  class  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  he  was  one  of  the  thirty-seven 
who  graduated.  His  low  rating  came  not 
from  dullness  in  studies  but  from  his 
delight  in  wild  adventures  which  were 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  getting  him 

lired. 

When  he  graduated  in  last  place  among 
his  class,  he  did  not  get  any  of  the 
theoretically  most  desirable  appointments. 
Hr.wever,  because  he  could  read  several 
lanouages,  he  was  given  the  unusual 
po-ition  of  private  secretary  to  Sittmg 
Bull.  At  that  time.  Sitting  Bull  was  more 
or  less  a  symbol  of  persecuted  minorities, 
an.i  his  fan  mail  numbered  as  much  as 
one  hundred  letters  in  some  weeks.  It 
was  Colonel  Ahern's  task  to  answer  these 


letters  for  the  great  Sioux  Chief  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  When  Col- 
onel Ahern  completed  this  job,  he  went 
into  the  usual  duties  of  a  lieutenant  on  the 
frontier.  However,  he  managed  them  in 
an  unusual  way.  From  the  start  he  was 
highly  sympathetic  with  the  Indians,  and 
when  any  trouble  occurred,  instead  of 
thinking  immediately  of  punitive  meas- 
ures, he  would  think  of  what  caused  the 
action  of  the  Indians  and  how  their  con- 
dition might  be  bettered.  Many  of  the 
outstanding  Indians  of  the  1880's  and 
1890*s  came  to  admire  him  as  one  of  their 
outstanding  friends  and  to  love  his  hon- 
esty, his  sympathy,  his  joviality,  and  his 
sound  judgment. 

From  1888  through  1890,  Colonel  Ahern 
was  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  exciting 
adventures  of  his  career.  With  one  man, 
he  spent  a  large  part  of  these  three  years 
exploring  what  was  then  a  great  geo- 
graphic blank  of  ten  thousand  square 
miles  in  northwestern  Montana.  A  large 
portion  of  this  region  has  since  become  the 
world  famous  Glacier  Park,  but  at  that 
time  only  a  few  trappers  knew  about  it. 
George  P.  Ahern's  work  in  charting  this 
magnificent  region  is  permanently  com- 
memorated by  an  Ahern  Mountain,  an 
Ahern  Pass,  and  an  Ahern  Glacier  within 
the  National  Park. 

George  Ahern  was  always  full  of  bound- 
less vitality.  The  ordinary  duties  of  the 
Army  were  never  enough  to  absorb  his 
imagination  and  his  constructive  mind.  He 
took  time  off  from  the  Army  to  get  a  de- 
gree in  law  at  Yale  in  1894.  Here  he 
met  Pinchot,  and  for  forty  years  since 
has  remained  one  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters and  friends  of  that  great  con- 
servationist. In  1897  Ahern  established 
the  first  forestry  class  in  America  at  the 
Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture.  He 
had  been  assigned  here  as  instructor  in 
military  science,  but  this  was  not  nearly 
enough  to  keep  him  busy,  so  he  got  per- 
mission to  give  the  forestry  course.  He 
inspired  in  many  young  men  at  that  time 
a  great  devotion  to  conservation  which  has 
continued  with  them  throughout  their 
lives. 

In  1898  the  Spanish-American  war 
broke  out  and  George  Ahern  soon  went 
to  the  center  of  conflict.  In  Cuba  he  per- 
formed an  amazingly  heroic  feat  with  the 
assistance  of  four  Negro  soldiers  in  res- 
cuing some  injured  men  from  directly 
under  the  guns  of  one  of  the  Spanish 
forts.  Due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  alien- 
ated the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  War 
Medals  Committee  through  blocking  a 
scandalous  timber  steal  which  that  gen- 
tleman had  tried  to  perpetuate,  Ahern  was 
never   decorated   for   this   heroism   until 


When  he  came  out  of  West  Point  in  1882, 
Lieutenant  Ahern  was  assigned  the  taslc  of 
actinsT  as  private  secretary  to  Sitting:  Bull. 
This  experience  dated  the  beffinninir  of  a 
life-Ionjr  sympathy  and  labor  for  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  On  December  29th  last.  Colonel 
Ahern  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birthday. 
He  was  presented  with  a  volume  of  con- 
gratulatory letters  collected  in  his  honor  by 
a  committee,  headed  by  Gifford  Pinchot.  The 
AIDA  takes  special  pleasure  in  printing:  Mr. 
Marshall's  appreciation  of  Colonel  Ahern 
who,  for  many  years,  has  been  a  member  of 
its  Board   of  Directors. 


twenty-nine  years  later,  although  all  four 
of    the    men    under    him    received    Con- 
gressional medals  shortly  after  the  war. 
From  Cuba  Ahern  was  sent  to  the  Phil- 
ippines where,  due  to  his  great  interest 
in  forestry,  he  was  relieved  from  his  reg- 
ular command  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Philippine  Forest  Service.   During  fifteen 
years    he    developed   this    service   to   an 
extraordinary  degree  of  efficiency.     His 
three   most  memorable   achievements   in 
this  connection  were  that  he  refused  to 
permit  any  of  the  territorial  forest  lands 
to  become  alienated  to  private  owners; 
that  he  insisted,  in  the  face  of  terrific 
pressure,  that  all  lands  cut  must  be  oper- 
ated according  to  forestry  principles;  and 
that  he  designed  the   Philippine   Forest 
Service  so  that  it  would  eventually  be 
manned  practically  entirely  by  Filipinos. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  determining  to  get 
Filipinos  to  run  the  Forest  Service,  he 
did  not  make  the  mistake  of  permitting 
them  to  hold  down  responsible  jobs  for 
which  they  were  not  qualified.    He  insisted 
that  any  Filipino  would  have  to  be  as  well 
qualified  as  a  white  man  would  be  for 
a  given  position.    In  this  way,  although  it 
meant  a  delay  of  many  years,  there  has 
eventually  resulted  a  Philippine     Forest 
Service  manned  by  Filipinos  with  as  high 
a  standard  as  any  white  forest  service. 
Had  he  followed  political  pressure  and 
appointed  untrained  Filipinos,  his  Service 
would  never  have  been  able  to  perform 
the  splendid  things  it  has  accomplished. 
George  Ahern  came  back  to  the  United 
States  in  1915.     When  America  entered 
the  War  in  1917,  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  the  Army  War  College,  and  he  occupied 
this  particularly   important  position  all 
through  the  War. 

In  1922,  at  the  age  of  62,  he  retired 
from  the  Army  to  devote  the  years  which 
followed  to  what,  in  many  respects,  have 
proven  his  greatest  service  to  his  country 
and  his  fellow-men.  During  this  period 
he  led  the  assault  against  the  prevalent 
and  fallacious  attitude  in  the  forestry  cir- 
cles of  those  days  that  lumbermen  would 
voluntarily  practice  forestry  if  they  were 
given  a  little  encouragement.  Colonel 
Ahern  insisted  that  public  regulation 
alone  would  get  the  private  industry  to 
practice  forestry.  He  insisted  on  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  only  a  minority  of 
his  fellow  foresters  agreed  with  him.  He 
was  ridiculed  as  a  crazy  old  man,  as  un- 
realistic, as  stubborn.     Yet  today,  more 
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than  ever  before,  the  truth  of  his  stand  is 
apparent  and  his  heroic  fight  for  public 
forest  regulation  and  public  forest  ac- 
quisition   is    at    last   beginning    to    bear^ 

fruit. 

During  this  period,  too,  he  became  the 
sympathetic  friend  of  many  Indians  in 
trouble.     He  contributed  an  incalculable 
amount  of  time  and  of  effort  as  an  unpaid 
lobbyist  for  all  Indians  who  needed  help. 
His  door  was  always  open  to  the  visiting 
Redmen    from    out    of    town,    and    his 
correspondence  with  them  was  prodigious. 
There    are    many    Indians    who    regard 
Colonel  Ahern  more  affectionately  than 
any  white  man  in  the  country.   During  all 
this  period  he  never  deluded  the  Indians 
with   any    false   promises    of   impossible 
Utopias.     He  made  them  see  that  their 
salvation  lay  only  through  working  for 
their  living,  and  he  insisted  at  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  the  Interior  Department  that 
they  be  accorded  the  opportunity  to  make 
a   living   through   the   working   of  their 
own    resources.       The    principles    which 
finally  triumphed  in  the  Indian  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1934  were  principles  which 
Colonel   Ahern  had  fought  for   through 
many  years  of  undismayed  defeat,  and 
their  enactment  was  a  climax  to  his  great 
fight  for  Indian  opportunities  and  Indian 
liberties. 

4:        *        * 

Robert  Marshall,  Director  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau's  Forestry  Division,  is  author 
of  ''Arctic  Village*'  and  ''The  People's 
Forests.'* 


Anthropology  and 

Indian  Administration 


By  A.  R.  Radcliffe-Brown 


Expanding  the  Indian's  Market 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  of  New  York,  the 
department  store,  is  experimenting  in  the 
sale  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts  under 
arrangements  worked  out  between  that 
company  and  Indian  traders  by  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Collier  last  fall. 

As  a  try-out,  Macy  offered  some  Indian 
goods  in  the  pre-Christmas  shopping  pe- 
riod, and  with  such  success  that  they  are 
now   planning   a   large,   well   advertised 

-  spring  sale. 

Mrs.  Collier  voluntarily  promoted  this 
constructive  step  toward  creating  a  vogue 
for  Indian  goods.  First,  she  interested 
Macy  in  the  idea.  Then  she  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Indian  country,  classifying 
and  grading  available  goods  and  sub- 
mitting samples  for  Macy^s  approval; 
arranging  prices  and  shipments  with  the 

Indian  traders. 

Under  the  agreement  between  the  trad- 
ers and  the  Macy  Company,  10  per  cent 
of  the  traders  net  returns  will  be  paid 
over  to  the  AIDA  which  will  segregate 
the  money  in  a  special  fund  for  further 
promotion  and  experimentation.  No  part 
of  such  money  will  be  used  for  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  AIDA.  The  plan  was 
considered  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  AIDA  at  a  meeting 
on  November  27,  1934,  in  New  York. 


IT  IS  THE  special  business  of  anthro- 
pologists  to  accumulate   and  put  in 
order  knowledge  about  the  less  civi- 
lized peoples  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 
American  anthropologists  have  thus  col- 
lected a  great  fund  of  knowledge  about 
the  American  Indian.    It  would  seem  that 
such  knowledge  ought  to  be  very  useful 
to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  prac- 
tical matters  of  Indian  administration  or 
education.    In  practical  concerns  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  excellent  principle, — "First 
know  what  kind  of  material  you  are  deal- 
ing with."    If  you  are  to  control  or  edu- 
cate   Indians,   first   know   what   Indians 
are  like.    Yet  in  America  for  a  long  time 
past  almost  no  utilization  of  the  knowl- 
edge   possessed    by    anthropologists    has 
been  made  by  those  concerned  with  the 
control  of  Indian  life.     With  the  advent 
of  Mr.   Collier,  the   Indian   Bureau  has 
changed   its   policy   in   this   as   in   many 
other  respects.     It  has  been   decided  to 
make  an  attempt  to  utilize  in  any  way 
that  is  possible  the  knowledge  of  Indian 
life   and  Indian  thought  which  the   an- 
thropologists have  been  accumulating  by 
their  investigations. 

The  relation  between  policy  and  expert 
knowledge  is  twofold.     If  a  policy  has 
been   decided,   expert  knowledge  can   be 
used  in  order  to  carry  it  out  effectively. 
Anthropology    could    supply    knowledge 
which  would  be  of  value  in  carrying  out 
any  policy  of  Indian  administration  that 
might  be  decided  on.     Secondly,  in  the 
framing   of   a   policy   expert   knowledge 
can    be    of    importance    in    relation    to 
what  it  is   and  what  it  is  not  possible 
to    do.      In    some    circumstances    expert 
knowledge    can    foretell    with    more    ac- 
curacy than  can  common  sense  what  are 
likely  to  be  the  results  of  some  proposed 
course  of  action.    Thus  the  practical  man 
can  make  use  of  expert  knowledge  both 
in  carrying  out  a  policy  and  in  deciding 
either   on   a   general  policy  or   on   some 
particular  application  of  it. 

The  new  general  policy  of  the  Indian 

Bureau  has  already  been  decided.    It  may 

be  defined  as  one  of  assisting  the  Indians 

in  general  and  each  group  of  Indians  in 

particular  in  making  a  satisfactory  ad. 

justment    to    the    general    conditions    of 

modern    American   life.      There   is    thus 

not    one    Indian    problem;    there    are    a 

multitude  of  problems.     The  problem  of 

the   Cherokee  is   different  from   that  of 

the    Hopi,    or    the    Winnebago,    or    the 

Apache.     In  applying  the  general  policy 

to  any  particular  tribe  and  determining 

a  particular  policy  for  that  tribe,  or  in 

assisting  the  tribe  to  formulate  a  policy 


for   itself,  what   is   necessary   above   all 
is    a    sound    knowledge    of    the    present 
condition  of  the  tribe  in  question.     This 
does   not   mean   simply   a   knowledge   of 
where  they  are  located,  how  many  of  them 
there    are,    what    lands    they    have    and 
what    is    their    economic    condition.      It 
means  also  a  knowledge  of  their  tribal 
and    family    organization    and   of    many 
other  things  with  which  it  is  the  special 
business  of  the  anthropologist  to  concern 
himself.     In  some  instances  some  knowl- 
edge of  this  kind  is  available  in  anthro- 
pological literature.     In  other  instances 
research  is  necessary  in  order  to  discover 
it,     and     the     anthropologist,     specially 
trained  for  the  task,  can  carry  out  such 
research    with    enormously    greater    effi- 
ciency, accuracy  and  economy  than  any 
untrained  person. 

The    proposed    utilization    of    anthro- 
pological knowledge  is  new  in  America, 
but  it  is  not  new  in  the  world  at  large. 
In  the  Dutch,  French  and  British  colonies 
there  has  been  for  many  years  a  steadily 
increasing  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
expert    scientific    knowledge    of    anthro- 
pology in  relation  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems   of    administration    and    education 
among  dependent  peoples.     Professional 
anthropologists  are  employed  for  special 
research   or   are   given   permanent   posi- 
tions as  Government  Anthropologists  or 
as  Advisors  on  Native  Affairs.     In  the 
Dutch  colonies  and  in  most  of  the  British 
colonies  those  entering  the  colonial  service 
are   required   to   have   some   training   in 
anthropology.     Many   missionary  bodies 
are  following  in  the  same  line  and  de- 
manding some  acquaintance  with  anthro- 
pology   for    those    entering    the    mission 
field.*     Much  of  the  development  of  an- 
thropology   in    recent   years    in    British 
countries  has  been  the  result  of  the  in- 
creasing recognition  of  its  practical  im-  ^ 
portance  and  utility. 

In  American  there  has  been,  hitherto, 
little  of  such  contact  between  anthropol- 
ogy and  the  practical  problems  of  modern 
Indian    life.      ConscMjuently    the    anthro- 
pologist in  his  studies  of  Indian  tribes 
has    concerned    himself    almost    entirely 
with    the    past,    investigating,   by   every 
possible   method,   what   their   social    life 
was  before  it  began  to  be  modified  or  to 
break  down  as  the  result  of  contact  with 
the  white  man.     He  has  concerned  him- 
self only  occasionally  with  studying  the 
present    condition    of    those    tribes    that 
have   undergone  much  change,  and   still 
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♦  In  my  own  txperi«nce  American  missions  in 
other  parts  of  the  wnrM  such  as  the  Methodist 
Eoiscopal  Mission  Mnd^r  Bishop  Johnson  in  South 
Africa,  have  been  ;.montrst  the  foremost  in  recoR- 
nizinK  and  utilizing  the  help  afforded  by  anthro- 
pology. 
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more  rarely  has  he  ever  been  concerned 
with  the  future.  But  in  the  last  nine  or 
ten  years  there  has  been  a  change  in 
American  anthropolop:y  almost  as  though 
in  anticipation  of  the  task  that  it  is  now 
being  called  on  to  perform.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  systematic  studies 
(many  still  unpublished)  of  the  present 
conditions  of  Indian  tribes  and  of  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  Indian 
life  and  thought  as  the  result  of  their 
adjustment  to  the  conditions  of  life 
around  them.  It  is,  of  course,  studies 
of  this  type  which  are  needed  by  the 
Indian  Bureau.  To  my  mind  (there  may 
be  those  who  would  not  agree  with  me) 
anthropology  itself  will  benefit  greatly 
by  being  brought  out  of  its  academic  de- 
tachment into  close  association  with  the 
practical  problems  of  our  present  life. 
The  New  Deal  for  the  Indian  may  also 
be  a  New  Deal  for  anthropology. 

There  seems  to  be  in  some  quarters  an 
entirely  ungrounded  fear  that  once  an- 
thropologists are  admitted  to  the  counsels 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  they  will  endeavor 
to  direct  its  policy  and  will  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  present  Indian  life  unchanged 
or  even  attempt  in  some  way  to  restore 
those  features  that  have  vanished.  Un- 
doubtedly the  anthropologist,  being 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
Indian,  is  likely  to  appreciate  his  high 
qualities  more  than  the  average  citizen. 
He  is  likely  also  to  have  an  appreciation 
of  the  old  native  way  of  life  as  being 
at  least  more  interesting,  more  pictur- 
esque than  anything  to  which  the  Indian 
can  aspire  in  our  own  society.  But  no 
one  knows  better  than  he  the  inevitability 
of  change  in  social  life  in  situations  such 
as  those  with  which  all  Indian  tribes  have 
been  faced  since  their  first  contact  with 
the  white  man.  The  only  kind  of  policy 
which  will  obtain  his  whole-hearted  co- 
operation and  in  which  the  fullest  use 
can  be  made  of  such  cooperation  is  one 
that  recognizes  that  each  group  of  In- 
dians is  under  the  necessity  of  making 
an  adjustment  to  modern  conditions  and 
that  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  changes 
-r  which  this  will  involve  shouM  be  con- 
trolled, as  to  both  their  rate  and  their 
direction. 

Just  as  the  Bureau  consults  with  its 

medical  or  agricultural  experts  so  it  is 

now  proposed  that  it  should  consult  with 

anthropologists  either  within  the  Bureau 

or  outside.    This,  as  has  been  noted,  is  a 

procedure  already  common  in  many  other 

parts  of  the  world  in  similar  situations. 

It  might  also  follow  the  example  of  the 

Dutch   and   British   colonial   services  by 

arranging  for  at  least  some  proportion 

of  its  army  of  employes  a  special  course 

of  training  in  the  study  of  Indian  life  and 

its  present   problems   based   on    anthro- 

poloL;ical  knowledge.  Such  a  course  would 

not  make   anthropologists   of   them,   but 

it  would,  if  properly  arranged,  give  them 

a  more  real  and  intimate  understanding 


of  Indian  life  and  Indian  thought  than 
they  could  obtain  by  their  own  unaided 
efforts.  What  the  Indian  has  most  suf- 
fered from  in  the  past  has  been  the 
paucity  of  sympathetic  understanding 
amongst  those  who  have  had  the  power 
to  control  his  destiny.  Sympathy  he  has 
from  many.  The  anthropologist  can  help 
to  increase  the  understanding. 
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A.  R.  Radcliffe-Brown,  Professor^  of 
Anthropology  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  served  as  Director  of  Education 
in  the  Native  Kingdom  of  Tonga y  as  Di- 
rector of  the  School  of  African  Life  and 
Language  at  the  University  of  Cape 
Toivn  and  as  Professor  of  Anthropology 
at  the  University  of  Sydney,  Australia, 
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"Sundown,"  by  John  Joseph  Mathews, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1934.  $2.50. 

IN  THESE  days  of  shifting  horizons 
and  multitudinous  tongues,  there  are 
many  to  speak  for  the  Indian,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  one  hears  the  Indian  speak 
for  himself.  When  he  does,  it  is  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  clearing  the  air  of  much 
nonsense.  Our  problem  today  is  essen- 
tially that  of  understanding  the  Indian's 
relation  to  European  civilization,  as 
found  in  these  States.  In  propounding 
that  problem,  as  it  touches  the  Indian  in 
Oklahoma,  no  book  can  compare  with 
Sundown,  by  John  Joseph  Mathews,  him- 
self an  Osage  Indian. 

This  novel  is  the  story  of  one  Challenge 
Windzer,  part  Osage,  part  white.  We  get 
to  know  him  as  a  lad  among  his  Osage 
Hills,  loving  the  wild  animals,  the  black- 
jack oaks;  we  follow  him  to  the  State 
University  of  Oklahoma,  and  note  his  re- 
actions to  the  life  of  the  young  white  bar- 
barians all  at  play  there;  we  see  him  in 
the  Army  as  a  flier;  and  return  to  the 
Osage  Nation  with  him  when  the  War 
ends  to  experience  the  oil  boom.  The  story 
is  told  with  a  convincing  mastery  of  de- 
tail, a  firm  grip  of  Indian  ways  of 
thought,  a  deep  understanding  of  the  In- ; 
dian's  feelings,  and  a  critical  eye  for  the 
curious  standards  of  the  white  man.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  reluctant  attempt  to 
adopt  the  strange  civilization  dominant  in 
America — an  attempt  that  is  not  a  suc- 
cess. IJLs  truth  may  be  established  by  an 
amusing  critifiism  on  the  part  of  an  Osage 
girl,  who  was  asked  what  she  thought  of 
the  book.  Said  she,  with  some  heat:  "I 
don't  like  it.  That's  just  the  way  those 
Osage  boys  are!" 

Mr.  Mathews  has  written  a  most  sig- 
nificant book.  He  knows  his  ground.  He 
grew  up  in  the  Osage  Nation,  attended  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  was  a  flier  in 
the  War,  and  experienced  the  frenzy  of 
the  oil  boom  in  Oklahoma.  Yet  he  is  too 
much  the  artist  to  offer  us  a  merely  auto- 


biographical novel.  He  has  traveled  much, 
has  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  States, 
has  hunted  big  game  in  Africa,  Europe 
and  our  own  West.  Ho  is,  besides,  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  wh-^  e  his  natural 
talents,  his  sensitive,  pojtic  feeling,  re- 
ceived a  training  hardly  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  And  nobody  who  has  read  his 
Wah*Kon-Tah  needs  to  be  told  that  he  can 
write.  Space  forbids  dwelling  upon  the  ^ 
merely  literary  merits  of  this  splendid 
novel.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  one  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  present  plight 
of  the  Indian  in  Oklahoma  dare  fail  to 

read  this  book. 

*     *     * 

Stanley  Vestal  has  written  extensively 
on  the  Plains  Indians,  His  work  includes 
**New  Sources  of  Indian  History,*'  ''War- 
path** (a  history  of  the  Sioux  Wars),  and 
a  biography  of  Sitting  Bull, 


Oklahoma's  New  Deal 

{Continued  from  page  2) 

remnants  of  tribal  lands  still  remain  in 
the  possession  and  ownership  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  order  to  provide  landless 
Indians  homes,  some  of  these  tracts  will 
be  improved  with  houses. 

The  bill  provides  that  funds  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  extension  of  public 
school  facilities  by  building  school  houses 
in  areas  containing  sufficient  Indian  popu- 
lation now  without  such  school  facilities. 
Funds  will  also  be  provided  to  enable  de- 
serving and  ambitious  Indian  children  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  higher  educational 
facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  erection  of  additional  hos- 
pitals for  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
the  Indians  of  the  State. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  ex- 
tension of  Federal  credit  to  the  Indian 
population  of  our  State.  Indians  will  be 
enabled  to  organize  corporations  for  se- 
curing loans  and  also  they  will  be  able  to 
secure  Federal  credit  through  the  organ- 
ization of  local  firms  termed  "District 
Indian  Credit  Unions." 

The  whole  plan  of  the  bill  is  intended 
to  extend  to  the  Indian  citizens  the  fullest 
possible  opportunity  to  work  out  their  own 
economic  salvation. 

The  lands  which  the  Indians  now  hold 
will  be  protected  and  additional  lands  will 
be  provided  for  those  without  homes  and 
without  a  place  to  reside.  Indian  children 
will  be  extended  school  facilities.  The 
health  of  the  Indian  citizens  will  be  pro- 
tected by  adequate  hospital  facilities.  In- 
dian citizens  who  desire  to  get  out  from 
under  the  management  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  will  be  enabled  to  make  applica- 
tion and,  upon  proper  showing,  they  may 
secure  title  to  their  lands  and  thereafter 
they  may  assume  their  place  as  full  and 
free  citizens  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  RED  MAN 

By  Louise  Seymour  Houghton 

A  CAKDXO  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  trexnendons  co-tribu^^^^^^^^^^ 
American  civilization  made  by  the  French  Indmns.  The  treatment, 
while  scholarly,  is  at  the  same  time  popular. 
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The  Society  of  American  Indians 

Is    endorsed    by    the    membership    of    such 
men  and  women  as : 

Gen.  R.  H.  Pratt, 

Col.  J.  S.  I^ockwood, 

Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot, 

Dr.  layman  Abbott, 

Prof.  Fredrick   Starr,   of    Chicago, 
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Prof.  Ronald  B.  Dixon,  of  Harvard, 

Prof.   Frank  Thilly,  of   Cornell, 

Prof.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  of  Andover, 

Prof.   Carl   Kelsey,   of  Pennsylvania, 

Prof.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  of  Wisconsin, 

Prof.  F.   A.  McKcnzie,  of  Ohio  State, 

Prof.  Geo.    A.    Coe,   of  New    York, 

Prof.  Byron  Cummings,  of  Utah, 

Prof.  J.  M.  Clarke,  of  Univ.  of  State  of  New  York, 

President  Thompson,   of   Ohio   State, 

President  James,  of  Illinois, 

President  Meserve,  of  Shaw, 

President  Hall,  of  Clark, 

President  Frissell,   of   Hampton, 

Dr.  Clarence  B.   Moore,  of  Philadelphia, 
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And  hundreds  of  other  prominent  educators. 

And  by  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  National 
Indian  Association,  Indian  Industries  I^eague,  Boston 
Indian  Citizenship  Committee,  and  by  the  Clergy, 
and  the  Missionary  Representatives  of  all  Churches. 


"Because  the  Society  is  in  the  right  road 
it  attracts  the  best  men  and  women  of  both 
the  white  and  the  red  race.*' 


The  Society  of  American  Indians 

A  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICANS 


The  Society  of  American  Indians  is 
What  a  national  organization  of  Indians 
it  and    their    friends.      The   purpose    of 

is  the  Society  is  to  work  for  the  uplift 

and  advancement  of  the  American 
Indian.  The  Society  though  only  three  years 
old  has  a  membership  of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand Indians  and  white  Americans.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  most  progressive  Indians  in  the 
countrv  are  members  and  almost  all  trades 
and  professions  are  represented.  More  than 
live  hundred  citizens  of  the  white  race,  includ- 
ing both  men  and  women,  are  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  Most  of  them  have  for 
years  demonstrated  their  earnest  and  unselfish 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  and  have 
now  united  their  interests  with  the  Indian  that 
the  Indian  may  unite  his  interests  with  that 
of  the  greater  nation. 

The  Society  is  not  connected  with  any  other 
organization.  It  is  governed  entirely  by  its 
own  membership  and  has  no  connection  with 
the  Indian  Bureau  or  the  Government.  In- 
dians and  their  friends  of  every  shade  of 
opinion  are   members.     All  the   religious  and 
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missionary  bodies  are  represented  and  there 
are  members  from  the  various  political  parties. 
The  Society  s«tands  for  the  higher  ethics  and 
for  just  administration,  being  only  in  this 
sense  both  religious  and  political. 

The  Society  of  American  Indians 
The  Aims  seeks  to  bring  about  better  condi- 
of  the  tions  so  that  the  Indian  may  de- 

Society         velop    normally    as    an    American 
people  in   America.     The  Society 
has    asserted    that    it    believes    that    the    full 
response  to  the  duties  of  life  more  important 
that   only   constant   demands    for   rights;    for 
with   the   performance   of   duties,   rights   will 
come  as  a  matter  of  course.    The  Society  thus 
seeks  to  urge  the  Indian  to  avail  himself  of 
every     opportunity    to    learn     the     ways     of 
"  civilized "  life,  in  order  that  he  may  become 
able   to   compete   and   co-operate    successfully 
with  other  men.    The  Society  urges  the  Indian, 
by  using  his  mind  and  muscle,  to  become  more 
and  more  a  worker,  a  producer  and  a  builder, 
instead  of  merely  a  consumer.    Whatever  the 
natural   rights   of   the   Indians   are,   they   can 
not  maintain  them  unless  they  can  meet  en- 
lightened people  upon  the  same  footing.    This 
fact    is    constantly    proven    when    uneducated 
Indians    live    in    the    neighborhood    of    keen 
minded  citizens.    The  Society  therefore  states 
that  it  believes  that  Indian  progress  depends 
upon   awakening   the   abilities   of   every   indi- 
vidual  Indian  to   the   realization   of   personal 
responsibility,  for  self,  for  race  and  for  coun- 
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try,  and  the  duty  of  responding  to  the  call  to 
activity.  When  the  nation  remedies  the  laws 
now  hindering  Indian  progress,  work,  thrift, 
education  and  clean  morals  will  then  secure 
for  the  Indian  all  the  rights  that  may  be 
given  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

The  Society  is  not  an  organization 
How  the  devoted  to  complaining.  Its  aim 
Society  •  is  to  suggest  and  bring  about  better 
Works  conditions   wherein   the   old   evils 

can  not  exist.    The  Third  Annual 
Conference,   at   its   session  in   the   University 
of  Denver,  October  17,  1913,  outlined  a  plan 
to    clear    away    the    unjust    conditions    that 
produce    the    Indian    Problem.     The    Society 
does  not  seek  to  continually  fight  over  local 
matters;    it  does  seek  to  abolish  the  cause  of 
the  misery  and  the  disability  of  the  race.    It 
strikes  at  the  root  of   evil,  —  yet  it  does   not 
ignore  the  individual  case  of  injustice.    Thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  saved  for  Indians 
by  giving  them  free  advice.    Indians  have  been 
assisted   to   collect   thousands   of   dollars    due 
them  through  claims,  rentals,  wills,  per  capita 
money,  etc.,  and  the  Society  has  never  charged 
a   penny   for   this    service.     The   Society   has 
explained  hundreds  of  legal  matters,  treaties, 
agency    rulings    and    actions    of    the    Interior 
Department  for  Indians,  where  they  were  not 
able  before  to  understand  or  get  satisfaction. 
The  Society  thus  saves  the  Government  offices 
much  burdensome  work  and  relieves  the  Indian 
of   much  anxiety.     This  is  all   a  part  of  the 
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Society  work.  Nearly  one  hundred  applica- 
tions each  month  come  from  Indians  asking 
for  legal  information.  Every  letter  is 
answered  so  far  as  possible. 

The  annual   platform  adopted  by 
The  the  Denver  Conference  demands : 

Denver         First,  the  passage  of  the  Carter 
Platform      Code  Bill,  by  which  a  commission 
will  draft  a  codified  law,  recom- 
mend   new    legislation    and    the    abolition    of 
laws  no  longer  operative;   and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  definite  status  of  every  tribe,  band 
or    group    of    Indians   in    the    United    States. 
The  Indian  can  not  progress  until  he  knows 
his  legal  status  and  how  he  may  advance  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  civic  status;  Second,  the 
Society  demands  the  passage  of  the  amended 
Stephens  Bill,  through  which  the  Indians  may 
place   their    claims    directly    in    the    Court  of 
Claims    without    specific    permission    of    Con- 
gress in  each  instance.     Indian  progress  will 
be  retarded  as  long  as  real  or  fancied  claims 
against  the  government  are  unsettled;  Third, 
the    Society    asks    that    the    tribal    funds    be 
apportioned  to  each   individual's  personal  ac- 
count, so  that  each  Indian  may  know  exactly 
what  the  nation  holds  in  trust  for  him.     In- 
dividual  effort   and  progress   will  come   with 
an    awakened    interest    in    personal    resources 
and    personal    property,    as    opposed    to   bulk 
tribal    holdings;    Fourth,    better    educational 
advantages  and  better  sani'tary  protection  are 
demanded.     An  ignorant  and  a  sick  race  can 


not  be  an  efficient  useful  race.  Wisdom, 
health  and  thrift  will  bring  to  the  red  man 
the  greater  rights  he  craves.  A  copy  of  the 
Platform  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

The  Society  publishes  a  Quar- 
Publications  terly  Journal  of  great  interest. 
of  the  It  contains  contributions  from 

Society  the  pens  of  Indians  who  have 

the  true  welfare  of  the  race  at 
heart,  and  from"  friends  of  the  red  man  who 
have  a  constructive  message.     All  shades  of 
thought   are   given.     The   discussion   is   open, 
free     and     earnest.       Personal     matters     are 
avoided,  "  The  honor  of  the  race  and  the  good 
of    the   country    shall   be   paramount,"  is   the 
motto.     The   editorial  board  consists  of   five 
Indians    who   are   university   graduates.     The 
editor-general  is  connected  officially  with  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.    "  The 
Quarterly  Journal  is  a  high  grade  publication 
and    is    an    epoch    making    departure    in    the 
history  of  the   race."     To  members   the   sub- 
scription   is   $1.00    a   year;    to   non-members, 
$1.50.    The  annual  proceedings  of  the  Society 
are  published  in  the  Quarterly.    As  a  historical 
record  as  well   as   a  publication   with  a  pur- 
pose the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
American  Indians  is  of  inestimable  value. 

The  Society  invites  every  per- 
Who  should  son  who  is  unselfishly  in- 
become  a  teres'ted  in  the  development  of 
member  the  Indian  and  his  advance- 
ment, to  become  a  member. 
There  are   three  general   classes   of  member- 
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Platform      Code  Bill,  by  which  a  commission 
will  draft  a  codified  law,  recom- 
mend   new    legislation    and    the    abolition    of 
laws  no  longer  operative;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  definite  status  of  every  tribe,  band 
or    group    of    Indians   in    the   United    States. 
The  Indian  can  not  progress  until  he  knows 
his  legal  status  and  how  he  may  advance  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  civic  status ;  Second,  the 
Society  demands  the  passage  of  the  amended 
Stephens  Bill,  through  which  the  Indians  may 
place   their    claims    directly    in    the    Court  of 
Claims    without    specific   permission    of    Con- 
gress in  each  instance.     Indian  progress  will 
be  retarded  as  long  as  real  or  fancied  claims 
against  the  government  are  unsettled;  Ihird, 
the    Society    asks    that    the    tribal    funds    be 
apportioned  to  each  individual's  personal  ac- 
count, so  that  each  Indian  may  know  exactly 
what  the  nation  holds  in  trust  for  him.     In- 
dividual effort   and  progress   will   come   with 
an    awakened    interest    in    personal    resources 
and    personal    property,    as    opposed    to   bulk 
tribal    holdings;    Fourth,    better    educational 
advantages  and  better  sanitary  protection  are 
demanded.     An  ignorant  and  a  sick  race  can 


not  be  an  efficient  useful  race.  Wisdom, 
health  and  thrift  will  bring  to  the  red  man 
the  greater  rights  he  craves.  A  copy  of  the 
Platform  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

The  Society  publishes  a  Quar- 
Publications  terly  Journal  of  great  interest. 
of  the  It  contains  contributions  from 

Society  the  pens  of  Indians  who  have 

the  true  welfare  of  the  race  at 
heart,  and  from  friends  of  the  red  man  who 
have  a  constructive  message.     All  shades  of 
thought   are   given.     The   discussion   is   open 
free     and     earnest.       Personal     matters     are 
avoided,  "  The  honor  of  the  race  and  the  good 
of   the  country  shall  be  paramount,     is  the 
motto.     The   editorial  board  consists  of   five 
Indians   who   are  university   g^^^^^^es.     The 
editor-general  is  connected  officially  with  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York        The 
Quarterly  Journal  is  a  high  grade  publication 
and    is    an    epoch    making    departure    in    the 
history  of  the  race."     To  members  the  sub- 
•  ,•        •„   itrnn   a    vear*    to   non-members, 
scnption   IS  $i.oo   a   year,    w  ^-.i-tv 

$1  so.  The  annual  proceedings  of  the  Society 
are  published  in  the  Quarterly.  As  a  historical 
record  as  well  as  a  publication  with  a  pur- 
pose the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
American  Indians  is  of  inestimable  value. 

The  Society  invites  every  per- 
Who  should  son  who  is  unselfishly  in- 
become  a  terested  in  the  development  of 
member  the  Indian  and  his  advance- 
ment, to  become  a  member. 
There  are  three  general  classes  of  member- 


ship,  viz:  Active,  Associate  and  Junior. 
Active  members  are  persons  of  Indian  blood; 
Associates  are  persons  not  Indians;  Juniors 
are  persons  less  then  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  annual  dues  are  $2.00  or  $3.00  with  the 
Quarterly  Journal.  To  Juniors  the  dues  are 
$.50  or  $1.25  with  the  Quarterly  Journal. 
Upon  filling  out  an  application  and  sending 
the  proper  fee  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  a 
membership   certificate   will  be   issued. 

* 

Each  year  a  national  conference 
The  Annual      is    held    at    some    convenient 
Conference       point.     Three   successful    con- 
ferences have  been  held.    Each 
has  been  of   great  importance  to  the  Indian 
race   and  has   assisted  materially  in  bringing 
the    Indian  problem   to    a   point   where    it   is 
nearer    solution.      Both    associate    and    active 
members  may  speak  in  the  conferences.    The 
platform  is   free  and  discussion  is  not  ham- 
pered ;  every  man  or  woman  may  use  his  voice 
for  the  great  good. 

The  Society  affords  to  every 
The  Chance  man  the  chance  to  prove  his 
for  Service        value    to    humanity.      To    the 

white  American  it  gives  the  op- 
portunity of  working  with  the  red  American 
that  both  races  may  profit  by  building  a  more 
efficient  citizenship.  It  gives  the  dominant 
race  a  chance  to  "make  good"  in  the  most 
effective  way,  for  the  unspeakable  wrongs  the 
red  race  has  suffered  through  the  centuries. 
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To  the  Indian  it  gives  the  chance  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation.    It  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  out  for  the  higher  things  in 
civilized  life  and  to  assume  his  normal  duties 
in    this    age.      The    time    has   come    for    the 
Indian  to  look  forward;  the  time  of  looking 
backward    and    mourning    has    ceased.      Men 
may  not  live  on  thoughts  of  the  past  or  by 
nursing  memories  of  wrongs ;  they  must  plan 
for   the    future.     There   must   be    hope,    not 
despair.     There  is  no  hope  in  the  past,  it  is 
dead       Life    lies    ahead;    look    ahead;    plan 
ahead.    The  Society  calls  upon  the  Indian  to 
think    more    what    he    owes    his    county,    his 
race  and  what  he  owes  to  himself  as  a  man, 
rather    than    to    think    overmuch    what    the 
government  owes  him.    The  government  must 
pay ;  we  shall  see  to  that,  but  the  Indian  mus 
also  pay  his  own  debt  to  himself  by  useful 
service  to  mankind.    The  Indian  who  does  not 
will  die  like  a  decaying  branch  on  a  tree 

Every  member  of  the   Society  is  therefore 
a  "Missionary  of  Life,"  who  gives  hope  and 
encouragement  to  men  and  women  of  a  race 
all  but  crushed   by   despair.     Every   member 
by  his  work,  the  support  he  gives  the  Society 
brings  new  life,  new  spirit,  new  incentive  to 
the  red  man.    And  the  nation  is  richer  for  it. 
Our  work  is   practical,  it  is  successful,   it  is 
useful    not    only    to    the    Indian,   but    to    the 
country.    Our  work  needs  you  and  your  help. 
We   give  you  this  chance   for  great   service. 
Can  you  afford  to  delay  or  to  fail  us? 


The  problem  which  the  Society  is 
The  Great  attempting  to  solve  is  one  that 
Work  vitally  concerns  the  red  race;  and 

Ahead  that  vitally  affects  the  white  race. 

It  involves: 
Over  one  billion  dollars  of  Indian  property. 
Ten   millions   of    dollars   in   taxes,   paid  by 
citizens. 

Ten  millions  more  given  missions  or  used 
by  the  Government  in  supporting  the  work 
of    the   Interior   Department. 

The  carrying  out  of  all  treaties  and  con- 
tracts made  to  the  Indian. 

The  removal  of  causes  of  misery,  abuse  and 
injustice  to  the  Indians. 
The  health  and  efficiency  of  300,000  Indians. 
The  welfare  and  safety  of  10,000,000  citizens. 
The  improvement  or  injury  of  a  great  group 
of  Americans. 

The  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  integrity 
of  its  citizenship.  •  ' 

The  salvation  of  the  American  Indian,  in- 
dustrially, socially,  morally. 

The    bringing    of    hope    to    the    hearts    of 
thousands. 

The  Society  of  American  Indians  has  shown 
how  these  things  may  be  accomplished  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  awakened  leaders  of 
the  American  Indian  and  of  the  conscientious 
men  and  women  of  the  nation  who  believe  m 
the  higher  justice. 
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The  Object  of  the  Society 


First.  To  promote  and  co-operate  with  all 
efforts  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Indian  in  enlightenment  which  leave  him  free 
as  a  man  to  develop  according  to  the  natural 
laws  of  social  evolution. 

Second  To  provide  through  our  open  c;>n- 
ferences  the  means  for  a  free  discussion  on 
all  subjects  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  race. 
Third  To  present  in  a  just  light  the  true 
history  of  the  race,  to  preserve  its  records 
and  emulate  its  distinguishing  virtues. 

Fourth.  To  promote  citizenship  and  to 
obtain  the  rights  thereof. 

Fifth  To  establish  a  legal  department  to 
investigate  Indian  problems,  and  to  suggest 
and  to  obtain  remedies. 

Sixth     To  exercise  the  right  to  oppose  any 
movement  that  may  be  detrimental  to  the  race. 
Seventh.    To  direct  its  energies  exclusively 
to  general  principles  and  universal  interests, 
and  not  allow  itself  to  be  used  for  any  per- 
sonal or  private  interest. 
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Officers  of  1913-1914 


Sherman  Coolidge,  President,  Faribault,  Minn, 

F.  A.  McKenzie,  Chairman  of  Associate  Divi- 
sion, Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

W.  J.  Kershaw,  First  Vice-President,  Cawker 
Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chas.  E.  Dagenett,  Second  Vice-President, 
(Membership)  The  Congressional,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C, 

Emma  D.  Goulette,  Third  Vice-President, 
(Education)  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Chas.  D.  Carter,  Fourth  Vice-President, 
(Legislation)  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  C.  Parker,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
106  Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John.  Carl  Parish,  Secretary  of  the  Associate 
Division,  754  Qt^ebec  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Direct  all  general  correspondence  to 
Arthur  C.  Parker,  Secretary-Treasurer,  106 
Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
Education      Building,      Albany,     New     York. 


» ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦•♦•••••♦♦< 


♦<♦♦♦♦•••••••♦♦•• »••••••♦•< 


T  REPUDIATE  the  suggestion  that  the  Indian  is  a  "vanishing  race.  He  should  march 
1  side  by  side  with  white  men  during  all  the  years  to  come.  It  is  our  cbef  duty  to  pro  ect 
the  Indians  health,  and  to  save  him  from  premature  death.  Before  we  educate  hm,  before 
we  conserve  his  property,  we  should  save  his  life.  If  he  is  to  be  p«petuated  we  must  care 
for  the  cMdren.  We  must  stop  the  tendency  of  the  Indian  to  diminish  m  number  and  restore 
a  condition  that  will  insure  his  increase.  Every  Indian  hospital  bed  not  »— "5^  -?P'^ 
with  those  suffering  from  disease  or  injury,  should  be  available  for  die  mother  m  ^<ll>^-  ^ 
is  of  first  importance  that  we  begin  by  re-estabKshing  the  health  and  consttution  of  Indian 
children.  Education  and  protection  of  property  are  highly  important,  but  everything >sf  condary 
to  the  basic  condition  which  makes  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.-Comn,«..oner  Cato  Sells. 
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CHARACTER  OF  MEN  IN  THE  GOLD  RUSH  OF  1849 


Gen.  Persifor  F.  Smith,  in  charge  of  military 
operations  in  the  Pacific  Division,  states  in  a  report 
to  the  War  Department,  dated  October  7,  1849:  "Ihile  i 
Panama  I  learned  that  the  woret  part  of  the  population 
from  mai^  of  the  Pacific  ports  was  going  to  California 
to  search  for  @Dld"« 

Sen.Doc*  47,  3l8t'Cong.  1st  Sess.  p.75,  1850* 


in  the  same  report  he  speaks  of  *an  outrage 
on  Indians  in  the  unsettled  country  al»ve  Suter's  fort, 
by  stragers  to  California".   Ibid,  p.  79. 
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MISSION  DOLORES  INDIANS 

Williani  E'^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^®^  ^^  Californi^from 
1831-89  says  that  at.  the  Missioij  Dolores  --^ 

"The  Indians  were  captured  by  the  military  who        \ 

went  into  the  interior  of  the  countiy  in  pursi^it  of 
them,  detachments  of  soldier  a  being  frequently  sent  out 

from  the  Presidi©  and  other  military  posts  in  the  depar 

ment  on  these  expeditions,  to  bring  the  wild  Indians 

into  the  missions  to  be  civilized  and  cowrerted  to 

Christianity.  Sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  would  be 
brought  in  at  a  tim»    --  men,  wcmen  and  children    — 
from  the  foothill  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  the 
San  Joaquin  and    Sacramento  IJalley a* " 
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Pueblo  Indians,  12,000  In  ail,  on  the  warpath!  California  Indian 
workers  are  rushing  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  pueblos  in  the  hope 
of  averting  bloodshed.  .  A  "grand  secret  pow-wow"  has  been  called 
for  Monday  to  decide  the  Indians'  action  in  regard  to  Sec'y  of  the  In- 
terior Work's  outrage  in  threatening  troops  to  stannp  out  native 
Indian  worship.  Above  is  shown  the  confimunlty  house  at  Taos,  N. 
M.,  and  below  is  a  typical   Pueblo  squaw  and  papoose. 


f  •jsy.  ^  1^24 


OF 
FEARED 


**  Secret  Pow-Wow''  Called  to 
Decide  Issue 


Hoping  to  avert  a  general  uprls- 
lug:  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
Pueblo  Indians  against  the  United 
States  government,  California  wel- 
fare workers  and  Indian  defenders 
I  are  hastening  to  a  ''grand  secret 
[pow-wow"  called  for  Monday. 

J.  B.   Nash,   Oakland  playground 
[commissioner  and  representative  of 
the  Indian  Welfare  Ass*n  of  North- 
jrn    California,    and    John    Collier, 
Lead  of  the   American   Indian   De- 
fense Assn,  left  San  Francisco  this 
lorning,  and   ^  F.  Hoffman,  wel- 
tare  worker  among  the  Santa  Bar- 
lara     Indians,     wllll      accompany 
them. 

Word  of  the  pow-wow  and  threat- 
ened uprising  arrived  here  today, 
tefore  he  departed  Nash  explained 
^he  trouble. 
The  25  Pueblos,  housing  approxi- 
lately  12,000  Indians,  are  angered 
Lt  the  threat  of  Sec'y  of  the  Interior 
[ubert  Work  and  Indian  Agent 
Jharles  H.  Burke  to  use  United 
Itates  troops  to  stamp  out  the  In- 
lians'   tribal   religion. 

Burke  and  Work  recently  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  the  southwest  when 
iey  ordered  the  complete  over; 
:hrow  of  all  tribal  customs. 


«•— liONd  BKArH.  CAXi.« 


INDIAN.  BUREAU  LAXITIES 
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The  f^Jerlr  Indian  Bureau  has  been 
criticised3evekely,  of  late.  Congressman 
Kelly,  of  Pe^Qkylvania,  recently  spoke 
drastically  agal^  the  Indian  Bureau.  He 
charges  that  millions  ..of  dollars  goes  to 
waste  Annually  in  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  and  that  Ir/dians  are  oppressed. 

Mistreatment  of  these  wards  of  the  Na- 
tion is  charged  frequently  by  humanitarians 
and  philanthropists.  Complaints,  represen- 
tations and  petitions  oftentimes  are  sent  to 
Washington.        » 

The  truth  or  falsity  of  these  charges 
should  be  easily  established.  If  true,  in  any 
measure,  the  abuses  should  be  stopped  as 
quickly  as  reforms  could  be  instituted.  And 
reforms  should  be  made,  even  though  the 
most  drastic  official  housecleaning  at  Wash- 
ington were  necessary.  Congress,  too,  should 
lend  aid  through  suitable  legislation.  The 
Indian  should  be  given  scrupulously  honest, 
just,  humane  treatment. 


THE    EVEXIXO    STATJ,    TTASHTXGTON. 


SENATE  TO  PROBE 
INDIAN  SITUATION 


King  Hopes  to  Determine  Neces- 
sity of  New  Laws  to  Care 
for  Tribes. 


An  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  Indians 
and  their  property  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Senate,  under  terms  of  a  reso- 
lution by  Senator  King,  Democrat, 
Utah,  which  was  approved  late  yester- 
day. Senator  King,  speaking  in  support 
of  his  resolution,  has  explained  that 
he  hopes  for  a  constructive  investiga- 
tion to  determine  if  new  laws  are 
needed  in  the  interests  of  Indians. 

While  Senator  King  has  not  com- 
plained particularly  of  administration 
of  Indian  affairs  by  the  Government, 
some  members  of  the  House  have  voiced 
protest  against  the  administration  of 
the  Indian  Bureau. 

During  the  last  Congress  charges 
n  gainst  the  bureau  and  Commissioner 
Burke  were  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  House  Indian  committee 
Burke  himself  appeared  to  discuss  the 
work  of  his  bureau  and  said  he  would 
welcome  an  investigation  of  its  ad- 
ministration. 

The  resolution  approved  today  by 
the  Senate  would  have  the  investigat- 
ing committee  make  a  study  of  the 
laws  governing  Indians  as  well  as  of 
c^onditions  of  the  Indians,  The  Utah 
Senator   plans   to   have   a   number   of 


persons  well  acquainted  with  life  on 
the  reservations  to  appear  before  the 
committee. 


ALL-AMERICA  ROAD  UP. 

\ 


Housd"  Foreign    Commntee    Names 
Thre^  to  Confer  Wi/h  Kellogg. 

A  subc<3inmittee  was  Appointed  yester- 
day by  th^  House  foreign  affairs  com- 
mittee to  cdnfer  witl/ Secretary  Kellogg 
on  the  advi\ability/of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere  nation^  considering  the  McLeod 

proposal  for  a^  fhternational  highway 
between  the  tw©^merican  continents. 

The  road  woi)Bd  link  the  capitals  of 
all  American  nar&ons. 

RepresentatiyeslCole,  Iowa,  and  Tem- 
ple, Pennsylva^flia,  '4)oth  Republicans,  and 
O'Connell,  Ne^  ^^rk.  Democrat,  were 
named  on  thtf  subc(^mittee. 

A    Choice    iff    40    Different    Routes^ 
California    Given    in\This    Free 

*'40  ways^and  more  tto  Califorj 
the   North/ Pacific    Coa^t."     ^ 
route  best /suited  for  thi^  sej 
year.  Detail  maps  indicatinj 
from  Chicago  together 
other  information  senj 
cation   to  R.   O.   Si 
Chicago    &    Norths 
Franklin     Trust 
Pa. — Advertise! 


SeCM.West  Aiding  The  Indians 

The  more  radical  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  have  declared  war  on  Roy  O.  West,  ap- 
pointed last  sanuner  to  succeed  Hubert  Work  as 
secretary  of  the  interior.  This  on  the  charge  that 
he  is  too  intimately  bound  up  with  the  traction 
interests  of  Chicago,  interests  which  were  charged 
with  having  too  much  to  do  with  the  election  of 
Frank  Smith  as  senator  a  year  or  so  ago. 

However  true  or  untrue  this  charge  may  be, 
there  should  be  this  Justification  made  of  the 
determination  of  the  penate  to  inquire  into  the 
appointment.  The  rignt  of  the  Senate  to  inquire 
must  always  be  preserv^.  The  notion  that  cabinet 
positions  are  mere  "peraonar*  appointments  of  the 
President  is  quite  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
American  G:)nstitutioni  And  also  it  is  contrary 
to  good  sense*  The  Sepate  has  a  right  to  inquire, 
if  it  wishes. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Senate  undertakes  to 
ask  about  West,  however,  should  not  be  taken  in 
any  sense  as  a  prima  facie  case  against  West. 


But  the  pinks  have  f 
about,  and  Morrow  1 
discretion  in  the  disc 

So  we  need  not  be 


Quite  the  opposite  i:    probably  true. 

The  Senate  radical  oves  to  start  things  with 
a  hullaballoo,  and  also  takes  care  frequently  not 
to  finish  what  it  started. 

A  good  instance  is  /  tlie  case  of  Dwight  W. 
Morrow,  named  last  year  as  the  American  am- 
bassador to  Mexico.    I 

There  was  a  roar  qf  attack  on  Morrow.    He 

had  been  a  partner  ill  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 

Company.     Pinkish  politicians  'discovered  in  his 

appointment  all  the  seeks  of  a  new  and  especially 
skillful  plot  against  the  beace  and  good  will  of  tlie 
Mexican  people  and  th^ir  aspirations  toward  so- 
cial freedom. 

,  How  different  thej  outcome!  Today  pink 
papers,  in  all  parts  of]  the  country,  tumble  over 
themselves  to  comment  the  record  of  Morrow  in 
Mexico. 

True,  nothing  that  \^as  happened  has  wiped 
out  the  disgrace  of  having  been  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Morgan.  NotUing  has  contradicted  the 
fact  that  Morrow  is  a/personal  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  and  thqjrefore  under  suspicion. 

d  other  matters  to  worry 

been  the  very  height  of 

rge  of  his  Mexican  duties. 

haste  to  assume  that,  be- 
cause some  one  has  discovered  that  West  has  some 
traction  investments  in  Chicago,  and  so  perforce 
must  have  been  engagpd  in  intrigues  to  corrupt 
the  American  Senate. 

In  fact.  West  has 
already.     Let's  c< 

Within  his  few  months  in  office  he  has  paid 
personal  attention  to  nimierous  bureaus  in  the 
over-bureaued  interior  department.  Ambng  these 
is  the  Bureau  of^Indian  affairs.  The  New  York 
World  points  out  as 

Inasmuch  as  Secretary  Work  seemingly  ignored 
the  Bevere  findings  on  conditions  among  the  In- 
dians which  were  transmitted  to  him  last  March  by 
vhe  Institute  for  Government  Research,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  his  successor  in  the  interior  de- 
partment, Roy  O.  West,  giving  them  extended  at- 
tention in  his  annual  report.  Already  Mr.  West 
has  made  a  partial  tour  of  the  Indian  reservations. 
Ho  has  seen  to  it  that  agricultural  advisers,  as  rec-  * 
ommended  by  the  institute's  experts,  have  been 
employed  to  aid  the  Indian  farmers;  ultimately 
one  will  be  assigned  to  each  reservation.  The  bu- 
reau of  education  has  also  been  directed  to  assist 
in  improving  Indian  education,  upon  which  the 
findings  were  especially  critical.  To  do  our  full 
duty  by  our  300,000  Indian  wards  will  require  a  gen- 
erous increase  in  appropriations,  and  this  can  be 
obtained  only  by  departmental  firmness  with  the 
budget  officers  and  Congress.  But  it  seems  evident 
that  the  work  conducted  by  the  institute — the  most 
thorough  survey  of  Indian  affairs  ever  made — may 
bear  important  fruit. 

If  Mr.  West  can,  during  his  few  months  in  the 
[cabinet,  make  some  moves  that  will  make  more 
nearly  just  the  relation  of  the  United  St^es  and 
its  people  to  the  tribal  Indians,  he  may  well  be 
proud  of  his  having  been  nan^ed  to  the  cabinet. 
At  the  very  worst,  the  effects  of  partisan  malice 
can  not  reduce  his  term  of  office  by  more  than 
a  few  weeks.  He  will  certainly  go  out  ol  office 
with  Coolidge.  He  may,  at  that,  so  develop  in- 
formation about  the  Indian  situation  as  to  make 
it  a  major  problem  for  the  Hoover  program. 


[one  one  very  good  thing 
[id  him  for  this. 


VU%W$^V^x-,^^:Lfe.lUI 


-jf"^. 


Chieftains    Due    Here    Next 

Month  to  Confer  on 

Tribal  Affairs. 


Bj'  tfte  Associated  Press. 

Indian  chieftians  and  leaders  will 
journey  to  Washington  next  month 
to  give  the  House  Indian  affairs  com- 
mittee their  views  on  a  proposed 
change  In  the  Government's  policy  of 
administering  their  affairs. 

Under  bills  by  Chairman  Leavitt  of 

Montana    and    Representative    Kelly, 

Republican,    Pennsylvania,    the    com* 

mittee  will  consider  proposals  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  transfer  to  States  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  taking  care  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  instigate  agreements 
with  the  States  by  which  they  would 
be  empowered  to  administer  health, 
educational  and  general  welfare  work 
among  the  Redskins. 

Chairman  Leavitt,  who  has  called 
his  committee  to  work  on  January  6, 
said  that  California  and  several  other 
W^estern  States  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  handle  these  phases  of  Indian 
affairs;  » 

At  the  same  time,  other  House 
committees  will  be  asked  to  commemo- 
rate the  end  of  the  Indian  wars — the 
defeat  of  the  Nez  Perces  tribes  by 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  in  1878  in  Blaine 
County,  Montana.  Mr.  Leavitt,  who 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  erection  of 
a  memorial,  also  proposed  that  the 
battleneld  be  made  a  national  park. 
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lur  Indian  Policy  Is 
Miserable  Disgrace  To 
World's  Richest  People 


R 


PUBLIC l^  f!f©n  fby  The  Sun 
to  the  condition  6f  thf*  Seauan 
tribe  of  Indiums  at  Dehesa  has 
elicited  comment  covering  a  wide 
range. 

On  the  one  hand  are  those  who 
believe  it  is  a  disgrace  that  the 
federal  government  should  so 
neglect  its  charges.  On  the  other 
are  those  who  say,  "Oh,  they're 
only  Indians,  they  don't  appreci- 
ate what's  dorfe  for  them,  they  get 
all  they  deserve.** 

<►    <►    ♦ 

I  AM  one  who  believes  the  gov- 
^      ernment  has  committed  a  ter- 
rible blunder    in    its  handling  of 
-  the  Indian  problem.  These  aborig- 
inal inhabitants    of    our    country 
\are   essentially   children,    orphans 
I'of  a  once  strong  race  of  human 
beings,  as  glorious  in   its  history 
as  any  other  race  upon  the  earth. 
Our  government  has  dealt  with 
them   Just   about   as   intelligently 
as  orphans  were  dealt  with  in  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country 
a   generation    ago.      Then   it   was 
the  custom  to  keep  them  cooped 
up    like    little   prisoners     in     bar- 
racks-like  buildings,   at  the  least 
possible  expense. 

Now  they  are  kept  in  surround- 
ings as  nearly  as  possible  dupli- 
cating the  conditions  of  private 
Jiomes. 

<►    •»    ♦ 

THE  Indians  have  been  herded, 
driven,      confined     and      ex- 
ploited for  years. 

The  idea  seems  to  have  been 
to  maintain  them  at  the  lowest 
possible  minimum  of  public*  ex- 
pense, to  give  no  consideration 
to  their  convenience  or  comfort, . 
to  force  upon  them  ways  entirely^ 
foreign  to  their  customs,  beliefs 
and  religion,  and  to  hasten  their 
disappearance  from  the  earth  by 
exposing  them  to  conditions  that 
make  them  easy  victims  to  dis- 
ease, 

^    ♦    -> 

THE  Seauans  are  a  perfect  ex- 
am^^^*"*^  this  inhuman 
policy.  What  is  being  done  for 
them  now,  under  force  of  pub- 
licity, could  have  been  done  for 
them  years  ago. 

What  matter  that  they  are  of 
low  order  intellectually  and 
ethnologically? 

They  are  the  wards  of  the  rich- 
est nation  on  earth.  We  have 
sworn  to  care  for  them.  The 
poorer  they  are  the  more  atten- 
tion they  should  have  from  us. 

It  Is  a  sorry  and  shameful 
thing  to  behold  this  great  com- 
monwealth, the  United  States  of 
America,  pinching  pennies  in  its 
ministration  to  the  needs  of  these 
original  owners  of  the  land  upon 
which  we  white  men  now  fatten 
and  grow  richer  and  richer. 

^    <►    -> 

I    HAVE   been   asked     what     the 
Community    Chest    can    do    for 
the   Indians. 

The  Community  rhg§|i  ^hnniH 
not  be  expeetedrWlio  anything 
for  them.  They  are  not  depend- 
ents upon  this  community,  this 
•county,  this  state.  TTiev  are  the 
charges  of  the  United  ^'t at e|  and 
should  be  care<^,^jm!hy  th^  fed- 
eral government  entirely. 

to  the  federal  gQyernmen^Jrrri  n- 
ing  so  therjamTOHPTBeTr  share 
to    the   support    of    'the    Indi 
That   is  all    tl 
quired  to  do. 


VRfiS^A;  exu  Nrw« 
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nels  of  expression. 


for  the  Indian? 

PERSON  ALL Y|  we  are  convinced  that  tlxo-^wartin??!!  ^ 
of  the  Indian  by  our  government  has  been  one  long  j 
stoiy  of  bhmdering  mismanagement  and  injustice.  X^e 
letter  which  follows,  or  the  parts  of  it  we  use,  was  written 
to  a  friend  of  ours  by  an  Oklahoma  lawyer  whose  standing 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the  situation  we  have  taken  pains 
to  ascertain: 


''I  know  the  Indian  has  made  practically  no  progress 
under  the  Indian  bureau,  and  the  few  exceptional  cases  I 
believe  have  developed  in  spit^  of  the  bureau  rather  than 
on  account  of  it. 

^*  The  Osage  Indians  made  some  little  progress  up  till  i 
about  1916,  at  which  time  their  income  from  oil  became; 
substantial,  and  from  that  time  on  it  has  just  been  onej 
tragedy  after  another.  Their  money  has  been  squandered, ! 
their  health  wrecked,  their  morals  debauched,  and  theyj 
know  not  what  happiness  and  contentment  are.  There  is  | 
hardlv  a  family  in  the  tribe  that  has  not  felt  the  hand  of  ■ 
violent  death  in  some  manner,  and  I  would  hc^sitate  toj 
write  the  percentage  that  are  suffering  from  disease,  I 
drunkenness  and  dope. 

I         *^  These  people  have  all  the  instincts  of  peace  and  loVe 
I  and  honor,^nd  I  have  been  personally    acquainted    with 
isome  of  the  older  ones  who  were  w^onderful  characters, 
jwho  were  honorable  and  upright  citizens;  but  with  the! 
(passing  of  these  old  timers,  whose  basic  characters  had  i 
l3een  molded  before  the  misguided  hand  of  the  Indian  bu-  \ 
reau  had  beg-un  to  mar  the  beauty  of  God's  creation,  is 
gone  honor  and  uprightness,  health,  happiness  and  beauty. 
'*  Undoubtedly  the  bureau  has  acquired  and  expended 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  Osage  Indians,  but  their  meat 
has  turned  to  ashes  in  their  mouth,  and  their  money  has 
brought  not  happiness,  but  misery  and  degradation. 

''What  profit  has  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  j 
and  lose  his  soul?    My  heai-.t  goes  out  to  the  Indian,  and 
may  God  tave  mercy  on  him  and  relieve  him  from  the 
burden  of  vjiis  master,  the  '  bureau '. '  * 


SEPT.  9. 1929 


Xo,  the  poor  W  ^^otS'creta^  WU- 
After  reading  a  ^tatemeut^      ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

tur's  tlxat  ''too  ^-^,/^J.,f  Itanding  Bear/ 

'Indian  -  ^^f^^^' delivered  Mm«elf  of  .n 
of  the  Dakota  Sioux,  ^ 

oration.  ^^      , «    is  gettiiag  of  the 

"The  i-P--f  ^^iHm^Uu^n  the  pnblic 
Indian,"  he  said,  is  ^^^^^  ^^^  toots  and 
has  created.  ^-fjrinSL  is  shown  to  he 
magazines  in  which  the  in  ^^^^  ^.^^^^, 

a^var-whooping  «^^^S^-  /^^dian  as  he  was 

«.ows  are  ^f^-'^\Z  days,  and  the  puh- 
Bupposed  to  be  m  the  oia  ^^^^tions. 

Uc  extends  its  ^^PP^'-^^f  ^^erlent  officials 
«If  the  public  and  the  ^-^  ^.g  of 

over  the  Indians  will  V^^^^^.^^  ^he  Indians 
Indians  as  savages,  a  tn    g      ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

fashion?"  -e^  over  the  com- 

The  Secretary  was  wo  ^^^  customs, 

n^ercialization  of  the  I^^»^  ^^l  handicad 

worried  lest  their  perpetuation  ^  ^     ^^,^,,,e3 

the  red  man  in  his  process  o  ^^.^, 

nto  the  modern  ^--^Ui^on  was  one  oi 

high  nagsiMM*  ^'SiSviJ.S-f-^^---^^^ 


"-rrr-"^ ;ai«   and  that  so  long" 

l^^ -^^  ^' TeStp^ited,  the  truth  is 
as  Indians  are  being 
'.better  than  the  *\^t;«^;       ,  f^r  a  large  argu- 

There  is  '--^"fX:  B^ar  and  Bay  Lyman 
Iment.  Peiy-aps  Standing  _  ^^  ^^^  ^^^p. 

Wilbur  should  °^?^*f  J^red  and  half  white, 
^^^^^t-'tl^uiTllt  issue  is  settled, 
make  big 'talk  "°"_^^^^^^^^ 


f  OS  Ansreles,  Cal.  Examliitf 
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firiffian  Eand~Sale 

^    at  Redding:  April  2 

Postmaster  P.  P.  O'Brfen  yester- 
Iday  receijed^^ifi^o^^j^eiit  circu- 
|lar,  i]^)loriiiSfetXe\pumic  that  fifty 
piecesj^  ranch  land,  once  the  prop- 
lerty  of  California  MiRainn  Indians 
(who  have  since  died,  will  be  sold 
Jat  Redding  on  April  2  under  the 
jseaied  bid  system.  The  bids  will 
Jbe  formally  accepted  at  2  o'clock 
Ion  that  date. 

The  parcels  of  land  i-ange  in  size 
Ifrom  eighty  to  165  acres  each,  the 
lappraised  value  running  from  |8( 
Jto  $3534  an  acife.  The  money  re 
Iceived  will  be  placed  in  the  estates 
lof  the  dead  Indians,  and  divided  be 
Jtween  the  heirs  through  the  ch^n 
nels  of  the  Probate  Ciourts. 


SACRAHEKTO.  CAlJ,  tTKTOJf  « 


> 


lodge. 


U.  S.mVES  TO  CVRB 
DIAN  CEREMONIALS 

WASHINGTON,  March  10. — An  ed- 
ucational campaigTi  designed  tp  curb 
the  growing  tendenA^  of  c#rtlin  In- 
dla.n  tribes  to*15|vo|e  tiieiK^me  to 
ceTemonial  m^tJig.^MS^wwo*s  and 
dances,  has  be^undertakeniby  the 
bureau  of  Indian  affairs.  Circular 
letters,  sent  to  aid  Indian  aaent^U-^iv'- 
ing  the  details  and  scope  j^^ffe  cam- 
paign, has  led  \to  the  erron-eous  im- 
pression in  some  sections  that  it  waa 
purposed  to  ban  the  tribal  dances, 
Oommt»sioner  Charles  H.  Burk  said 
today,  but  he  denied  that  the  bureau 
ha<l  any  such  intention. 

**The  move  is  dlreoted  ag-ai-kst  a 
growing  evil  among  certain  tribes  of 
the  n-orthweat  country  which  the 
gov>emment  has  jrust  succeeded  in  in- 
teresting in  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing," he  expl^Lined.  "We  found  that 
the  frequency  of  thesie  ceremonies, 
»ome  extending  a  week  or  more,  was 
steadily  increasipgr  to  the  eviden^ 
hurt  of  the  tribe,  physically  and  e 
nojxiioally." 


'ASADinviL  CAL..  BTAJi'innfi 
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« 

LdiiusoTUeaa  Indian 

Braves  to  Be  Offered 
a,to  Bidders  in  April 

[Propel    of     Red     Men| 

in'*Happy  Hunting 

Ground"  to  Go 

LOS  ANGELES,  Feb.  14.— 
Fifty  parcels  of  ranch  land,  the 
property  of  California  Mission 
Indians  who  have  passed  on  to 
the  •  happy  hunting  grounds,  are 
to  be  sold  under  the  sealed  bid 
system.  The  land  sale  will  be 
conducted  at  Redding  on  April. 
2.  Bids  will  be  received  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m.  that  day,  according 
to  a  circular  received  today  by 
Postmaster  P.  P.  O'Brien  and  by 
him  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
in  the  main  corridor  of  the  pos- 
tal station  in  the  Federal  build- 
ing. 

The  average  parcels  rarige 
from  30  to  165  acres  each.  The 
appraised  value  of  the  lands 
ranges  from  $80  to  $3534  an 
acre.  The  higher  priced  acres 
have  been  improved,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  places  contain  build- 
ing improvements.  The  money 
received  from  the  sales  will  be 
placed  in  the  estates  of  the  dead 
Indians  and  divided  through  the 
usual  probate  channels  to  the 
heirs. 


Use  of  IndianJSIbn^  to  Put\ 
in  New  Roads  Taboo 


— J I 


r«EST  Bros  TAKE 
ifclAN  RANCH  LAND 

Poatmester  OJBiien  received  a 
clrculS^i  fromyWa;shlngton  yester- 
day,   igfc^i^inrf^ose    who    desire 

to  inv^t  in  Indian  lands  they  can 
do  so  by  makUa^^^ids^-fm-  fifty 
pieces  of  ran^nlMj^r  heretofore 
owned  by  the  Calirornia  scission 
Indians,  the  bids  for  the  same  to 
be  opened  at  Reddlngr  on  April  2. 
All  bids  must  be  sealed,  and  the 
highest  bidder  gets  the  various 
areas. 

The  pieces  run  from  eighty  to 
165  acres  each,  and  are  appraised 
at  from  $80  to  $3534  an  acre,  the 
latter  for  land  with  improvements. 

The  money  received  from  the 
sale  that  must  be  made  through 
sealed  bids,  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  estate  of  the  dead  Indians, 
and  later  on  distributed  to  their 
heirs  through  the  local  probate 
court  at  Redding. 


Their  Permission  Hereafter] 
Must  be  Obtained 


\Order  Marks  Another  Step  in 
Hoovers  Policy^ 


(y  a  TTImea^  Staff  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON,    Oct.  30.  (Exclu- 

dve)— Secretary     of    the     Interior 

^ilbi^  laid  down  the  rule  today  in  | 
iflemorandum     to  Commissioner 

^hoads  of  the  Indian  service  that 

lereafter  tociiatt    monftyauatiall  nol 

>6  used  lor  pubuc  roads  acrosf 
fesgPfaUpns,  and  moreover  that  no 
lucS  roaiaS"  shall  be  built  without 

le  ewress  con^sent  of  the  Indians, 
Ixcept  in  cases  where  public  inter- 
jst  dictates  acquisition  of  the  neces- 

iry  land  through  condemnation 
Proceedings.  i 

The  new  declaration     of  policy! 

^as  brought  about  by  the  contro- 
versies over  the  proposed  Mt.  Adams 
lighway,  and  one  of  the  suggested 
[•oad  projects  through  the  Navajo 

jservatlon. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  the  Secretary 

lid,  "that  we  must  treat  the  In- 
iian  group  as  owner  of  the  property 

rith  the  natural  rights  of  owner- 
ship and  deal  with  them   accord- 

igly.  This  may  necessitate  some 
changes  in  the  various  routes  pro- 
^d  but  I  think  will  not  be  a 
serious  handicap." 

The  new  policy  is  another  step  in 
the  Hoover  administration  program 
>f  dealing  with  the  Indians  on  a 

lore  equal  basis     and     improving 
bheir  estates  as  owners  of  the  Uki< 
>n  which  they  reside. 


INDIANS  PATRIOTS 
WAR  RECORDS  SHOW 

7,500   in   MiUtary   Service 

and  All  Bought  Bonds,     I 

Sells  Announces. 


The  American   Indian,   by  enlisting: 
in  the  army  and  navy,  by  subscribing: ' 
liberally   to   the   liberty   loans,   by  in-  j 
creasing:  the  productions  of  foodstuffs 
on  Indian  lands,  and  by  contributions 
to   relief  ag:encies,   f:reatly   aided   the 
United   States  and   the  allies   In   win- 
ning   the    war,    declared     Cato     Sells, 
commissioner   of  Indian    affairs,   yes- 
terday In  his  annual  report. 

Mr.  Sells  said  that  out  of  32,000 
eng:Ibles,  more  than  6,500  Indians  en- 
tered the  army.  1,000  enlisted  in  the 
navy  and  500  were  in  other  war  work. 
More  than  fi.OOO  enlistments  were  vol- 
untary. Liberty  bonds  were  bought, 
Commlssionor  Sells  said,  until  Indians 
now  hold  the  equivalent  of  one  $50 
VM^     ^^^     every     man,     woman     and 

rlt         ^^^^^  ^^^®  ^"  *^®  nation. 

Througrh  it  all,  Commisslon<*r  Sells 
declared,  a  new  view  of  life  and 
his  responsibilities  is  coming  to  the 
Indian.  "He  is  a  student  of  the  rights 
of  inaividuals,  of  nations,  and  of  in- 
ternational ethl<>8."  the  commissioner 
says.  The  policy  adopted  in  1917,  of 
giving  control  of  their  own  affairs  to 
as  many  of  the  Indians  as  .possible 
nas  proved  successful  and  fully  jus- 
tified, the  report  adds. 


l^s  Ano^elcs,  Cal.,  Times 
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mpiAN 

\    \ BUREAU 

SCORED 


^e  Societies' 
BSnqu^T  Shows  IfOrge 
Waste  of  Funds 


All  the  States  of  the  Union  were 
well  represented  on  the  evening  of 
January  2S  last,  when  a  b^Quet 
was    held    at    the    Canary   Cottage 

UnJw«,^f*A^^  ompers  ana  ♦xecuUve 
^ti^fQ^^f.?'    ^^^    Federation    of 

m^ft^f"^^*^'  chairman  of  the  com- 
dLrln%.?"ir  ^'"^"S^^ments,  intro- 
ff  fif  ^^^'J'  ^'  ^ubJee.  president 
Of  the   Federation   of  State   Socle- 

K^!^^  ^  ^V^^  toastmaster.  He 
\^!^l^\  outUned  what  the  organisa- 
tion stands  for  and  how  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  States  are  brought 
to  a  focus  in  this  city  through  the 
Icieties'^^  various  State  »o- 

« Ji"^  ?i^"*^Pf '  speaker  of  the  eve- 
Sii^  Mrs  William  P.  Cunning- 
Jif^'  president  of  the  Women's 
^\^  S^^\  ^^  then  Introduced. 
I  i^r^lt  »  ^^iL  ^^'^  subject  "Indian 
r^5^f*^®'  .^^^  ^^^^  ^  graphic  il- 
^^rlption  of  the  work  of  the  Bu-i 
ire^u  Of  IMiasu  Affairs,  picturing  it 
♦s   despotic    and    wasting    millions' 

tL^''l]^''\^^^'''^'  ^^^  pointing  out 
that  the  American  red  man  wo^id 
be  better  off  today  if  the  Indian 
Bureau  had  been  abolished  twenty- 
five  ye^rs   ago.  ^ 

GRAFT  IX  ft^itSAtT 

Mrs.   Cunningham   declared   that 

is  appropriated  for  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Afiairs  and  that  only  27  cents 
put  of  eacb  dollar  actually  reaches 
the  Indian.  She  stated  that  there 
are  eighteen  treaties  betwen  the 
United  States  and  Indian  tribes 
that  have  never  been  fulfilled;  that 
the  Indian  Bureau  with  its  present 
system  not  only  injures,  but  tends 
to  pauperize  the  Indian.  Mrjj. 
c^unnmgham  explained  how  the 
parasitical  position  of  the  Indian 
agent  would  fall  away  as  soon  as 
the  Indian  receives  suffrage  and 
thus  clean  this  blot  from  the  his- 
.tory_of   Americans    original    people 


«,TicHPni«  ^^^  23,  m 


Commissioner  Says  No  Good 

Comes  From  Pow-Wows 

Preventing  Work 

Dancing,  as  done  in  the  ballroom  or 
even  in  tne  open  air,  under  favorable 
conditions  is  all  0.  K. 

But  when  the  lig-ht  (fantastic  is 
tripped  to  the  rhythm  of  a  rattlesnake 
orchesitra  and  when  bodily  injury  is 
the  result  of  such  d'ances,  the  office 
of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington 
draws  line. 

Claiming   that   such   instainces   are 
||  not  unknown  and  that  the  home  work 
of  the  Indians  suffers  from  their  fre- 
quent  fiestas,   Indian     Oommissioner 
Charles  H.  Burke  has  issued  an  ulti- 
I  matum  which  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention   of   the   Mission   Indians   of 
Riverside  and   San  Diego  counties-. 
Open  Letter  Issued 
The  open  letter  issued  'by  Comanis- 
sioner  Burke  and  made  puiblic  yester- 
day by  Special  Supervisor  C.  L.  Ellis 
in  charge  of  the  Mission  Indian  agen- 
cy of  this  city,  follows: 
"To  all  Indians: 

"Not  long  ago  I  held  a  meeting  of 
superintendents,  missionaries  and  In- 
dians, at  which  the  feeling  of  those 
present  was  strong  against  Indian 
dances,  as  they  are  usually  given,  and 
against  so  much  time  as  is  often  spent 
by  the  Indians  in  a  display  of  their 
old  customs  at  public  gatherings  held 
by  the  whites.  From  the  views  of 
this  meeting  and  from  other  informa- 
tion I  feel  that  something  must  be 
done  to  stop  the  neglect  of  5?tock, 
crops,  gardens  and  home  interests 
caused  by  these  dances  or  by  celebra- 
tions, pow-wows  and  gatherings  otf 
any  kind  that  take  the  time  of  the 
Indians  for  many  days. 

"Now,   what   I   want   you    to   think 
about  very  seriously  is  that  you  must 
first   of  all   try  to   make   your   own 
living,   which    you   cannot   do    unless 
you  work  faithfully  and  take  care  of 
what  comes  from  your  labor,  and  go 
to  dances  or  other  meetings  only  when 
your  home  work  will  not  suffer  by  it. 
I  do  not  want  to  deprive  you  of  de- 
cent amusements   or  occasional  feast 
days,  but  you  should  not  do  evil  or 
foolish  thingaor  take  so   much  time  f fir 
these  occasions.   No  good  comies  from 
your  "give  away"  custom  at  dantes 
and  it  should  be  stopped.     Iti-s  not 
right  to  torture  your  bodies  or  to  han- 
dle poisonous  snakes  in  your  ceremo- 
nies.    All    such   extreme   things    are 
wrong  and  should  be  put   aside  and 
forgotten.     You    db    yourseivesr   and 
your  families  great  injustice  when  at 
dances  you  give  away  money  or  other 
property,  perhaps  clothing,  a  cow,  a 
horse  or  a  team  and  wagon,  and  then 
after  an  absence  of  several  days  go 
home    to    find    everything    going    to 
waste    and    yourselves    with    less    to 
work  with  than  you  had  ibefore. 
Simple  Request  Made 
"I   could  issue  an     order     against 
^luese  useless  and   harmful    perfonn- 
ances,  but  I  would  much  rath'er  have 
you  give  them  up  of  your  own  free 
will,  and  thereifore  I  ask  you  now  in 
this  letter  to  do  so.     I  urge  you  to 
come    to    an    understanding    and    an 
agreement  with  your  superintendent 
to  hold  no  gatherings  in  the  months 
when  the     seed-time,     cultivation  of 
crops  and  the  harvest  need  your  at- 
tention, and  at  other  times  to  meet 
only  for   a    short   period  and  to  na\e 
no    drugs,    intoxicants,   or   gambling, 
and  no  dancing  lOiat  the  supcnnten- 
dent  does  not  appipve. 
^*If  at  the  end  cf  one  year  the  re 


ports  which  I  rcic< 
are  doing  as  reque? 
glad  for  I  will 
[making  progress 

(Continued  oi 


ve  show  that  you 
d,  I  shall  be  very 
row    that    you    are 
other   and   more 

Page  Nine) 


(Continued   from   pa^re   7) 
n])(>vtant    ways,    but    if    the    reports 
•show  that   you   reject  this    plea,   then 
>,ome    other    course    will    have    to    be 
Itaken. 

"With  best  wishes  for  your  happi- 
iness  "ii^-d  sucee:«3,  I  am  sincerely 
Ivours,  Cl|AS.  H.  BURKK, 

**Commissioner.'' 


yo:RTrxA.  cxr.,  Abtakce 
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The  Bureau  ^f  Indian  Affairs  in 
I  he  Departn^eu^^^f  the  Interior  is 
one  of  the  greatest  business  bureaus 
'u  connection  with  federal  activi- 
ties. Since  the  Indians  became  leg- 
lly  the  warda  of  the  nation  it  is 
the  function  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
'lian  Affairs  to  look  after  all  of  the 
Hversified  interests  which  affect 
"hoae  wards. 

Under  th'e  present  adminictra- 
tion  of  the  Bureau  by  Commissioner 
•^harles  H.  Burke,  special  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  the  educational 
fide  of  the  Indians.  The  latesr  fig- 
ures show  th*e  Bureau  to  be  edu- 
oating  65.000  Indians.  Under  the 
'\hministr.ation  of  Commiasioner 
Murke  the  average  attendance  of 
liidians  in  all  schools  is  3.000  above 
ajny  previous  record.  Unusual  ef: 
forts  are  being  made  to  prpvlde  edu- 
cational facilities  for  all  Indian 
fhere  being  nearly  21.000  eligible 
for  schools  which  are  not  given  ac- 
omodation^.  Eleven  thousand  of 
uch  children  are  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Bureau  operates  80  hospital's 

Yo'usively  for   the   Indians   and   in 

rder  to  take  care  of  the  health  of 

he   nation's   wards,   there   are    acti- 

|vely   at    work   under    the     Bureau's 

direction    150   physicians,    81    nurges 

'^nd   70   field   matrons. 

A  larere  proportion  of  Indian  land 
IS  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  the  Bureau  ha«^  made  a  drive 
to  encourage  and  interest  Indians 
in  «;taying  on  their  land  and  our- 
«^viing  agriculture.  This  has  been 
very  successful.  A  notable  instance 
fa  on  the  Blackfeet  reservation  In 
Montana,  where  90  per  cent  '^'^ 
'ndinns  are  residing  on  thei  *  i  i 
^rotments  and  actively  en^^n""^  ' "• 
<*armin5?.  As  a  corollary  fr 
work  the  Bureau  Is  stimulating  th 
•'ork-raising  among  Indians  of  th 
/Houthwe^t.  During  the  last  yea 
Mie  Bureau  completed  dams  whic 
inrrea5?ed  the  tillable  land  own 
by  Indians  to  the  amount  of  65,00 
'>cres.  Under  Commissioner  Burke 
the  Bureau  is  encouraging  In^ividii 
'il  holdings  where  Indians  show 
iesire  and  abllitv  to  farm  success 
^ully.  Under  this  adminlstratlo 
the  Bureau  has  mad«  allotment^*  o 
land  to  over  6,000  Individual  Ind 
ians,  embracing  over  745,000  acres 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  Bu 
reau  is  the  handling  of  timber  o 
Indian  reservations.  During  th 
last  year  th*e  Bureau  manufactured 
over  15,000,000  feet  of  tlmbe^  on 
Indian  reservations.  The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  this  go  to  the  In- 
dians. The  bureau  also  handle?  the 
oil  a'^d  gS'S  leases  on  Indian  res'er- 
vatlons.  La«t  year's  proceeds  from 
leases  on  oil  land  on  the  Osage  res- 
ervation amounted  to  over  $22,- 
000.000.  The  oil  leases  In  the  Cho- 
ctaw and  Chickasaw  tribes  brought 
^  irfp^^  revenue  of  approximately 
!«;4.000.000.  During  the  year  the 
Bureau  handled  property  interests 
r^  thes  tribes  in  excedft  of  $13,500,- 
000. 

In  taking  care  of  the  business  af- 
fairs of  the  Indlan«s  the  Bureau  last 
year  disposed  of  3,154  heirship 
oases,  341  wills  and  over  4,000 
miscellaneous  probate  cases.  To 
provide  for  the  Indians,  the  Bureau 
purcha^sed  )sKipplle^  in  excess  otf 
$4,500,000. 

From  these  few  Items  It  will  be 
-een  that  the  Indian  Bureau  hand- 
les a  multitude  of  diversified  In- 
terests calling  for  the  highest  order 
of  business  administration.  With- 
out any  disparagement  of  previous 
administrations  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau, it  la  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
Bureau  under  the  administration  of 
the  present  Commissioner  has  at- 
tained a  rank  of  business  efficiency 
that  has  not  been  previously  equal- 
ed, and  at  Uq  time  since  the  nation 
took  over  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Indians  have  their  mat- 
erlai  Interests  been  so  well  looked 
after  and  their  general  welfare, 
such  as  educational  and  health,  been 
f<iven  such  emphaslii. 


lien's  (3li]^i^* 

,0S  ANGELES, 

SANFR^NC«SCO 

fORTLAND.ORE. 
.LIPPING  FROM 


OF  INDIANS 


SHEBMAN  INSTITUTE  MAN  DE- 

GLARES  SOLUTION    THBOUGH 

YOUNGER  GENERATION 


Idons  Hear  Far-reaching  Discourse 
CorLnected  Witli  Broadening  of 
Americanization  for  Redskin. 
Luncheon  Rousing  Feature 

"The  solution  of  the  Indian  prob- 
lem lies  through  the  younger  gener- 
ition,"    Principal   B.    L,    Smith      of 
Sherman  Institute  declared  during  a 
^ar-reaching  address  at  the     Lions 

jlub  luncheon  at  the  Glcnwood  Mis- 
sion Inn  today. 

W^t h    ft ■  ■  getfy»gL..,AtJb^ jkd^tfLoe-"  -^he 

iions"^gession  was  the  peppiest     in 

lany  W^ks.      President  Miffuel  Es- 

Itudillo  o^^ed     the     meeting,     the 

jgavel  later  O^ing  handed  j&ion  Harry 

[Hindc.      As  Ty;iairman,  f*Lion   Hinde 

Igave  a  good  ac(^unt  oj^liimself.  Miss 

jRuth   Sauer     gaVe   t»iwo     unusually 

)leasing  numbers  ]^  the  violin  being 

laccompanied  by  /  ncr     sister,     Miss 

[Audrey  Sauer.  ^'Lidt  Jerome  Rich- 

lardson,   song  leader,  \atl   the  Lion« 

r'on  their  tq^pw'*  durin^ilie  rendition 

jof  severaLielections.      ^.  J.  Lewis 

iGillies  cfrfled  attention   ftk  the   out* 

standin^^'  programs    being^^atured 

weekhr  by  the  Lions,  topics  oliosen 

and/leakers  selected  embracing^dis* 

|t!n«t'  :(i^t*te^,--*ro-eftifi: 

Stressiixg  ''Indian^  Citizenship," 
[Principal  Smith"  declareli  that  ever 
[since  Columbus  landed  on  the  shores 
of  San  Salvador  the  Indian  problem 
Ihas  occupied  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the 
lUnited  States. 

*The  one  reason  why  it  has  re* 
fquired  more  than  400  years  to  edu- 
cate, train  and  develop  him  into  a 
subject  for  American  citizenship  is 
because  of  a  lack  of  understanding," 
Principal  Smith  pointed  out.  ''He  has 
always  been  the  victim  of  misun- 
derstanding. What  he  needs  is  more 
direction  and  less  sympathy  and 
grievance  over  some  imaginary  brok- 
en treaty.  The  Indian  country  is 
confined  to  a  small  section  of  the 
United  States,  consequently  the 
great  majority  .  of  the  population 
must  get  its  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dian through  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. The  traveling  public  gets 
more  of  its  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dian from  the  ciar  windows,  and  it 
is  an  injustice  to  judge  the  progress 
he  is  making  from  the  type  that 
sells  beadwork  and  silverware  to 
the  tourists.  Of  lata  years  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  having  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian  have  been 
doing  a  great  work.  The  only  dan- 
ger is  that  in  their  over-zealous  ef- 
forts they  may  defeat  the  purpose 
for  which  they  work.  There  is  a 
great  work  yet  to  bo  done  among 
the  Indians  on  the  reservations. 
There  is  very  urgent  need  for  a 
change  of  conditions.  Students  are 
not^  strong  enough  to  stand  out 
against  the  custom*  of  their  people 
at  home,  and  there  is  very  little  that 
.they  can  do  towards  changing  the 
habits,  customs  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing of  their  people.  If  the  work  of 
these  organizations  could  be  centered 
on  the  reservations  a  great  deal  more 
might  be  accomplished. 

"Our  graduates  become  teachers 
In  public  schools,  teachers  in  Indian 
«cl;ools,  clerks  in  Indian  schools, 
clerks  in  banks,  matiK)ns,  nurses  and 
mechanics.  There  are  85  non-reser- 
vation schools  for  Indians,  79  reser- 
Tation  schools  and  223  day  schools. 
There  are  6000  instructors  and  62- 
000  Indian  children  attend  public 
and  mission  schools.  Of  the  840,000 
Indians,  one-fourth  are  full-fledged 
citizens;  110,000  attend  660  churches 
125,000  speak  English,  100,000  read 
and  write  the  English  language,  45,- 
000  families  live  in  permanent 
houses,   11,000   in'  tents   and     only 


1100  are  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment for  support." 

Uncle  Sam's  Plan 
Principal  Smith  stated  that  the 
government  is  giving  tho  Indian  ev- 
ery opportunity  to  become  a  citi- 
zen. By  treaty  provision  In  1867 
he  may  become  a  citizen  by  comply- 
ing with  certain  provisions  much  in 
the  same  mi^nner  that  an  alien  be- 
comes a  citizen. 

**In  1887  a  great  many  were  al- 
lotted in  severalty/*  Principal  Smith 
continued.  "This  gave  them  th^ 
right  of  citizenship.  In  1906  pro- 
vision was  made  whereby  patent  in 
fee  simple  might  be  issued  to  com- 
petent Indians.  When  the  parents 
become  citizens  the  minor  children 
become  citizens  also.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  who  engaged  in  the  world 
war  are  citizens  by  an  act  of  con- 
gress, 1919. 

"The  solution  of  the  India£  prob' 
lem  lies  through  the  younger  gener- 
ation. These  schools  arjf  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  the  govAnment  re- 
garding the  Indian  wljlfii  points  to 
good  citizenship." 


JAK.  2i  l^^. 
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OVER  HOPES 
0  AID  INDIAN! 


Bureaw-^^f^pdres  Plans  fo\ 
Changes  in  Laws 


Increased  Sums  Allotted  in\ 
Budget  Estimates 


President  Wants  Redskins  to 
Cease  Being  Wards 


WASfflNGTON,     Jan.     8.     («— 

President    Hoover   said    today    the 

Indian  Bureau  Is  preparing  rccom* 

mendations  for  changes  in  Indian 

laws  which  are  expected  to  correct 

certain  unfavorable  conditions  which 

have  existed  for  many  years  in  the 
Indian  Service. 

The  President  said  he  has  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  In- 
dian situation  by  the  appointment 
of  Commissioner  Rhoads  and  As- 
sistant Commissioner     Scattergood. 

More  than  $3,000,000  in  increased 
appropriations  for  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice, most  of  which  will  go  to  med- 
ical care  and  education  of  Indians, 
has  been  recommended  in  the  year's  | 
budget. 

It  is  the  President's  view  that  out 
of  the  383.000  Indians  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Indian  Service  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  younger 
Indians  The  hope  is,  he  said,  that 
through  them,  the  Indians  can  bei 
absorbed  Into  the  present  American  | 
civilization  and  cease  to  be  wardJ 
of  the  government. 


INDIANS  MAY 

MPLOYED 
BY  THE  PARIS 


[George    P.    LaVatta,    Sho- 
shone Indian,  Works  In 
Interest  Qf  H\s  Peopfe 

Plans  to  proiiiote  ^e  iem- 
ployment  of  Indian  labor  and  oth- 
er services  in  the  various  nation- 
al parks  of  the  west  were  sug- 
gested at  the  conference  of  op- 
erators of  the  park  public  utili- 
ties called  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  discuss  betterments  of 
service  to  the  public  and.  future 
development  generally.  Such 
conferences  are  held  periodically. 

George  P.  LaVatta,  full-blood- 
ed Shoshone  Indian,  Carlisle  grad- 
uate, and  overseer  of  Indian  em- 
ployment of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  urged  the  utility  op- 
erators to  consider  the  employ- 
ment of  Indian  boys  and  girls  in 
various  capacities  in  the  hotels, 
lodges,  transportation  systems, 
and  stores  of  the  parks,  stating 
that  help  of  this  sort  would  con- 
tribute materially  to  put  the  In- 
dians on  their  feet  and  provide 
for  better  assimilation  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  economic  fabric  of 
the  country. 

"After  leaving  school  thirteen 
years  ago,"  said  Mr.  LaVatta,  "I 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  possi- 
l)ilities  of  Indian  employment  in 
the  industries  of  the  country,  and 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  gov- 
ernment. They  refused  to  take 
the  proposition  seriously,  appar- 
ently thinking  I  was  just  a  young 
radical.  So  to  prove  my  point  I 
obtained  employment  as  a  rousta- 
bout in  the  shops  of  one  of  the 
big  transcontinental  railroads. 
After  a  month  or  two  I  urged  the 
employment  of  another  Indian, 
and  finally  persuaded  the  fore- 
man to  take  him  on.  Then  I  tried 
to  get  a  third  man  on,  but  the 
foreman  for  a  lon^  time  was  ob- 
durate, saying  that  *the  only  good 
Indian  was  a  dead  one.'  But  I 
persisted  and  he  at  last  gave  in, 
saying  'if  that  boy  makes  good 
Ave  are  for  you,  but  if  he  fails, 
don't  ever  ask  us  to  employ  an- 
other.' 

"Thank  God  he  made  good,  and 
now  many  Indians  work  for  this 
railroad  and  are  among  its  most 
loyal  employees." 

Mr.  LaVatta  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  whole  solution  of 
the  Indian  problem  is  in  getting 
Indian  girls  and  boys  out  in  the 
world  and  making  them  work; 
that  they  must  leave  the  reserva- 
tion and  be  like  anyone   else. 

"The  Indian  will  do  a  good 
day's  work  for  a  day's  pay,"  he 
said,  "and  would  be  an  attraction 
if  employed  in  the  national  parks. 
He  is  like  the  white  man  in  that 
lie  will  do  anything  for  the  per- 
son who  treats  him  well. 

For  years  Navajo  Indians  have 
been  used  by  the  National  Park 
Service  itself  in  almost  all  its 
Iroad  and  trial  building  in  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park,  and  in  the 
J  Grand  Canyon  both  the  Park  Ser- 
vice nnd  the  utility  operators  have 
employed  Havasupai  and  Hopi  I 
dians  wherever  possible.  / 
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TWIAN  REFORMS 

1/1 A  Ust    of    '^constructive    imp 
Aenis"  lor  the  Indian  Service,  submitted 
by  t\e  Indiani  Service,  has  been  placed 
bef or¥  ttK Ismsite  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  Mmcie2Lse  from  $15,000,000  to 
$25,000,000  in  the  annual  appropriation 
is  the  principal  feature.    Certainly  if  -t 
can    be    shown  that  the  money  will  be 
wisely  expended,  such  an  increase  is  not 
too    much.      Now    that    Commissioner 
Burke  is  out,  it  is  possible  there  can  be 
a  reorganization  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
which  will  bring  it  into  measurable  Ime 
with  accepted  good  practice.       _ 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  lacKing 
in  the    recommendations,    and    that  is 
any  indication  that  the  Indian  Service 
thinks  its  work  can  ever  come  to  an  end. 
That    service    is  looking,  not  toward  a 
time  when  Indians  will  be  grown  up  and 
able  to    take    care    of    themselves,  but 
rather  toward  a   perpetual   paternalism 
a-nd  guardianship  of  the  same  sort,  ex- 
cept that  it  may  be  a  little   better  ad- 
ministered,  as  has  been  maintained  in 
the  past.  ^  ,.       ^  ■ 

Substantially,  what  the  Indian  Service 
now  wants  is  to  be  provided  with  a  big- 
ger and  better  handkerchief  with  which 
to  wipe  the  Indian's  nose  for  him.  Whai 
it  ought  to  want  is  some  method  of  per- 
suading him  to  wipe  his  own  nose. 

The  Indian  is  not  inferior  in  natural 
capacity  to  any    race  on   earth.    There 
are  thousands  of  Indians  who  can  meet 
any  white  man    on    terms    of  equality. 
Possibly  one  thing  wrong  with  the  In- 
dian service  is  that  it  is  not  making  use 
of  such  men  to  solve   the    problems  of 
the  Indians   who   must   still  remain  in 
tutelage.    The  fact  that  there  are  such 
backward  Indians  is  sufficient  proof  in 
itself  that  the  white    man    has  failed. 
Why  not,  then,  introduce  the  more  ad- 
vanced  Indians  into   the   personnel   of 

the   Dureau?  ^    ^  «  ^ 

If  it  were  now  officered  and  staffed 
from  top  to  bottom  with  Indians  alone, 
they  could  not  possibly  make  a  worse 
mess  of  the  situation,  and  they  might 
do  much  better. 

The  recommendations  given  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  are  palliatives  and 
should  not  be  considered  as  more  th^n 
temporary  measures. 
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I  Indiane-  . 

Secre^rf  of  fhe  Interior  Wilbur  says  "too  much  is  be- 
ing made  of  the  Indian  as  a  showman,  cast  in    aboriginal 

roles." 

Chief  Standing  Bear  of  the  Dakota  Sioux  replies: 
"The  impression  the  public  is  getting  of  the  Indian  ii 
an  impression  the  public  has  created.  Every  news  stand  has 
books  and  magazines  in  which  the  Indian  is  showli  to  be  a 
war-whooping  savage.  Many  motion  pictures  are  built  about 
the  Indian  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  olden  days,  and 
the  public  extends  its  support  to  such  productions. 

"If  the  public  and  the  government  officials  over  the 
Indians  will  permit  the  depicting  cff  Indians  as  savages,  a 
thing  which  the  Indians  cannot  stop,  why  not  let  the  Indians 
make  a  true  display  of  the  tribal  rites  in  true  Indian  fash- 
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The  Indians  in  their  ceremonials,  he  argues,  shojv  them- 
selves as  a  race  of  artistic  and  clean-living  people.  He  urges 
the  educational  importance  of  such  presentations,  to  keep 
alive  the  fine  things  in  Indian  life,  and  to  educate  a  misled 
white  race  to  their  real  value. 

The  chief  is  right.  These  things  should  be  welcomed. 
Whatever  heritage  the  Indian  has  which  is  unique,  and  con- 
tributes variety  and  interest  to  human  life,  should  be  pre- 
served. The  Indian's  natural  virtues  should  be  recognized. 

Secretary  Wilbur  is  right,  too.  It  is  the  manifest  destiny 
of  the  Indian  to  be  absorbed  into  American  life.  He  must 
therefore  learn  our  knowledge  and  ways,  and  fit  himself  as 
well  as  may  be  into  the  white  n^a£sworld. 
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^^    Able  Address  on  Sunday 


An  interesting  address  on    Amer- 
ican Indian  Problems"  was  given  at 

.the    First    Methodist    Church    last 
evening  by  Rev.  A.  T    Freeman    a 

I  member  of  the  Sioux  Indian  tribe. 
Mr.  Freeman  is  a  graduate  ot  the 
University  of  Southern  Cahfowa, 
is  an  exceptionally  gifted  public 
speaker  and  has  been  the  wmner  of 
seven  oratorical  contests  m  connec- 
tion with  his  university  course— this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  1^ 
years  old  before  he  could  read  a 
book  or  even  write  his  name,  due 
to    inadequate    schoojmg    facilities. 

He  said  in  part:  .        .      i,^„ 

"It  makes  me  sad  at  heart  when 
I  consider  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  race,   due  largely  to  the 
bureaucratic  system  of  handling  the 
Indians  of  this  countryv    A  system 
which  is  wasteful  beyond  descrip- 
tion, wasteful  of  millions  ot  dollars 
every  year  collected  from  American 
taxpayers    and    millions  .more    ab- 
stracted from  the  possessions  of  the 
Indians  them^lves.    It  also  wastes 
the   self-respect   of  a   race   and  the 
possibilities  of  a  proud  people 

**I  would  refer  you  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  containing  the 
speeches  of  this  subject  of  Hon. 
Clyde  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
livered  last  December  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  quote  lioer- 
allv  from  these  speeches. 

'The  American  Indians  tavor 
freedom  and  are  opposed  to  this 
bureaucratic  control,  in  spite  ot  re- 
ports to  the  contrary.  A  fair  and 
free  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Indians  would  show  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  favor  of  freedom. 
And  vet  the  svstem  is  continued  at 
an  expense  of  $13,000,000  a  year 

''This  money  is  spent  to  enable 
more  than  5000  government  em- 
ployes to  supervise  and  superintend 
less  than  50,000  Indian  families 
one  agent  to  every  ten  families,  and 
the  public  pays  the  bill. 

"The  whole  case  of  the  Indian 
bureau  is  based  en  the  assumption 
that  it  benefits  the  Indians  to  the 
extent  of  the  *  $13,000,000  contrib- 
uted by  the  American  people.  It 
can  be  shown  that  no  such  beneht 
comes  to  the  Indians;  furthermore 
that  it  works  an  injury  on  the  In- 
dians themselves. 

''In  all,  the  50,000  families  under 
control  of  the  Indian  bureau  have 
lands  and.  other  property  worth  a 
billion  dollars  today.  Under  proper 
management  that  would  mean  an 
average  income  of  $900  for  every 
family,  these  Indians  are  posses- 
sors of  wealth,  but  they  are  starv- 
ing for  lack  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Does  it  benefit  the  Indian  to 
have  bureau  agents  dissipate  his 
property  while  they  spend  millions 
in  tax  finds  as  well? 

"Majoil  James    McLaughlin,    tor 
*  '^O  years  Vn  American  official  deal- 


Ung  with  the  Indian  probleni,  and  a 
recognized  atlthority  on  Indian  ai- 
fairs,    gives   Ictual    facts    to    prove 
that   the   expbnditure   of  these  mil- 
lions  does   not   benefit   the    Indian, 
but  rather  tends  to  the  maintenance 
of   pauperism.     He    strongly    advo- 
cates giving  the  Indians  the  money 
they  have  coming  to  them  and  let- 
ting them  work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation. ,  ^^^ 
"The  only  way  to  make  any  peo- 
ple responsible  is  to  give  them  re- 
1  sponsibilities.    To  forbid  them  an> 
voice  in  their  own  affairs  is  to  take 
away    every    inducement    to    alleg- 
iance   and    loyalty    to    the    govern- 
ment.    It    makes    the    victims    m- 
competcnt,  spiritless  and  sullen. 

"The    Indian    bureau    is    not    an 
agency  of  service;  it  is  a  g^^^* f  ^"^^ 
of    officeholders    paid    out    of    the 
treasurv      and      performing      wofk 
which  in  large  measure  injures  the 
Indians  and  the  common  w^^jfj^;^ 
"The  Indian  problem  will  disap- 
pear when  the  Indian  is  treated  as 
a  man.    The  great  difficulty  is  that 
some   5000   persons   l^^^k   upon   the 
Indian    question    as    their     official 
pasture,  where  they  graze  at  gov 
ernmental  expense. 

-I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
some   Abraham   Lincoln  T^'^V^Hl 
and  do  for  the  red  man  of  America 
what  Lincoln  did  for  the  black  man^ 
"Whenever  the  American  people 
come  to  know  the  facts  of  this  most 
un-American  system  they  will  com- 
mand and  secure  a  new  PO"^;  _^ 
"History  teaches  but  one  lesson, 
and   that  is  that  for  ij?3"stice   and 
oppression  and   subjection  I>oonis- 
dav    comes    at    last.     Freedom    is 
stronger  than  serfdom.    I   am  ftrm 
in  thf  f^ith  that  there  will  be  sun- 
rise for  the  American  Indians,  when 
out    of   the    night    of   bureaucratic 
control    and    injustice    and    misery 
ey  shall  step  forth  as  Americans 
.to  the  dawn  d  a  new  day  of  free- 
om     and     development     as     t  Pl- 
edged members  of  the.  Republic. 


iliiMitiliiiiiinv^iAi^^^ 

Mr.    MEHKirS  SPEECH 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  niinutes 
about  Indians  and    the    Indian    Service. 
There  are  about  :WO,000  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  and  225,000  of  this  num- 
ber are  under  the  Indian  Bureau.     They 
are  scattered  throughout  26  states,     most 
of  the  number  being  west  of  the    Missis- 
sippi river.     There  are  alx)ut    (>000    em- 
ployees in  the  whole  Indian  Service,  about 
300  l)eing  in  Washington.     I  wish  to  pay 
a  high  tribute  to    the    employees    of    the 
Indian  Service,  and  every  time  I  visit  the 
schools  I  feel  like  taking  off  my  hat  to  the 
efficient  body  of  men  and  women  w^ho  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  this  work,  but  I  re- 
gret very  much  the  small  salaries  they  re- 
ceive.    The  system  of  schools  in  the  Ind- 
ian Service  is  a  great  system,  one  of  the 
])est  y(^t  devised.     They    teach    not  only 
what  is  found  in    text    books,    but    they 
teach  how  to  make    a  living.     The    kind 
of  education  needed  this  day,  and  time 
is  not  so  much  Greek  and  Latin  but  how 
to  build  homes  and    how    to    make    and 
keep  the  home.     The  girls    will   have    a 
more  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country  from  now    on    whether    they    be 
Indian  girls  or   w^hite    girls.     There    are 
200  Day  Schools,  75  Reservation  Schools, 
30  Non-Reservation    Schools,    and   there 
are  4  other  big  schools  besides  Sherman 
Institute.     None    of    them    surpass   the 
w^ork  done  at   Sherman   Institute.     You 
have  better  opportunities   to    receive    an 
education  than    other    Indian  children. 
The  secret  of  success  in  life  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities.     Education  can 
not  be  taken  from  you.   The  trained  mind 
and  the  trained   hand    is   the   education 
that  counts  these  days.     One   thing   not 
to  be  overlooked  is  that  education  without 
character  does  not  get  one  very  far.     De- 
velop your  will  power.     I  would  impress 
upon  all  young   people  tne   necessity    of 
developing  strong  will  power    and    a   de- 
termination to  succeed.     We  can  succeed 
in  this  "•  Tld  if  we  will  determine  to  suc- 
ceed and  work  to  that  end,  and  think  we 
are  going  to  succeed.     You  have  the  op- 
portunity, and  you  will  be  leaders  among 
your  people.     I  am  glad  to  have  had  this 
opportunity   to   visit   this   school.     You 
have  a  great  leader  in    Mr.    Conser,    and 
he  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  sui>erintendents. 
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legislation  to  Lighten  Yoke^ 
of  Supervision  Lrged 


Wants  Red  Man  Side-by-Side] 
With  Other  Citizens 


WASHINGTON.  April  20.  {JPh- 
I  Secretary  Wilbur  declared  in  a  ra- 
|dio  address  tonight  that  **plain, 
common  sense  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  is  not  possi- 
ble under  present  conditions,  since 
much  that  should  be  done  by  ad- 
ministration is  done  by  legisla- 
tion." 

The  Secretary,  who,  upon  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Hoover  Cab- 
inet, inaugurated  a  policy  of  grad- 
ually weaning  the  Indian  from  gov- 
ernmental guardianship,  said  thsre 
is  a  real  opportunity  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  "constructive  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  which  should  open 
the  way  to  more  efficient  operation 
of  the  problems  of  the  Indian." 

**We  must  view  the  position  of 
the  government  as  that  of  a  trus- 
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fcrovertfn^    bdard    and    oi    uie 
Iwlwr  "hold-trust  funds." 

To  Give  Lectures  on 
Problems  of  Indians 


Miss  Hope  Elizabsth  Haupt,  author 
[of  "The  American  Indian — Has  He 
[ad  a  Square  Deal?"*  and  well-known 
lecturer  on  Indian  problems.^  will  gfive 
series  of  lectures  at  the  First  UtsI- 
Lrian  Church.  The  first  of  the  series 
^ill  be  g'ven  Monday  evening,  April 
!9,  at  8  o'clock  when  her  subject  will 
>e  "The  Present  Crisis."  This  will  be 
condemnation  and  an  appreciation 
)f  the  Indian  Bureau, 

Other  lecture  sublects  and  their 
lates  will  be:  ''The  Old  Indian  Reli- 
gion and  Christian  Missions,"  Friday, 
^Iay  3;  "Indian  Arts  and  Crafts,"  with 
Indian  songs  in  several  languages, 
londay,  May  6;  "In  the  Land  of  H  a- 
'•atha,"  Friday,  May  10;  and  "The 
iture  of  the  Red  Man's  Land,"  Tues- 
lay,  May  13.  Admission  will  be  free 
to  these  lectures. 

Miss  Haupt  spoke  recently  at  Trin- 
ity Methodist  Church  and  this  week  is 
p  b?  a  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the 
m  Francisco  District  of  the  Califor- 
nia Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  at 
Jan  Jose. 

Miss  Haupt  has  spent  17  years  doing 
•esearch  work  among  the  Indians  and 
jays  that  she  will  give  a  discussion 
[hat  will  aim  to  be  fair  to  all  friends  of 
le  Indian. 


tee  caring  for  the  person  and  the 
property  of  a  ward  but  as  a  trustee 
it  must  be  the  endeavor  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  secure  the  gradual 
transfer  of  the  ward  of  aU  of  the 
normal  functions  of  American  citi- 
zenship," he  said. 

'  Citing  proposed  measures  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  court  of 
Indian  claims,  tne  lifting  of  en- 
cumberances  from  Indian  lands  and 
the  co-operation  of  governmental 
with  State  agencies.  Wilbur  advo- 
cated such  legislation  to  gradually 
lessen  Federal  supervision  and  in- 
crease the  responsibility  of  the 
States   in  which  the   Indians      re- 

"These  are  but  samples  of  the 
types  of  legislation  required  if.  we 
are  to  make  good  in  our  various 
Indian  policies,"  he  said.  "We  need 
to  give  the  Indian  the  advantages 
of  modern  orscanization  and  modern 
business.  We  need  to  make  his 
land  as  productive  as  possible  and 
let  him  share  in  the  process  of  pro- 
duction. , 

"The  present  situation  is  unsound 
and  will  remain  so  untU  the  In- 
dian takes  place  side  by  side  with 
the  rest  of  our  citizenship,  with 
the  normal  self-respect  that  goes 
with  self-support.  Our  whole  pro- 
gram should  be  to  give  hun  in- 
creasing opportunities  and  inde- 
pendence as.  rapidly  as  he  can  be 
trained." 


...  A  -^ 
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T^ill    gratefully    be    remembered. 


ASSIMILATION   MAY 

PROVE  INDIANS   UNDOING. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Wilbur 
has  announced  a  policy  of  *'assim- 
ilation"  for  the  American  Indian, 
saying  that  it  is  time  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  continent  be- 
came self-supporting  and  independ- 
ent citizens. 

In  theory  this  is  excellent.  But 
V-  w^U  be  well  if,  in  applying  it 
•>tj  practice,  the  interior  depart- 
ment moves  slowly  and  with  ex- 
ceeding caution.  The  danger  in- 
herent in  any  scheme  to  assimilate 
the  Indian  is  that  he  will  lose  more 
than  he  gains  by  the  process. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  tribes 
like  the  Hopis,  Zunis  and  Navajos, 
which  have  unique  and  valuable 
cultures  of  their  own,  that  are  per- 
fectly suited  to  Indian  require- 
ments. 


To  give  these  Indians  an  eco- 
nomic square  deal,  to  offer  them 
educational  advantages,  to  teach 
them  sanitation  and  better  agri-i 
cultural  methods,  to  give  them  al 
voice  in  the  government — that 
would  be  all  to  the  good,  if  that] 
were  all. 

But  if  these  changes  result  in 
the  breaking  down  of  their  tradi- 
tional cultures  ajid  religions,  in 
taking  them  out  of  the  pueblos  and 
into  bungalows,  and  giving  them 
plus-fours  in  exchange  for  blan- 
kets, thus  destroying  their  individ- 
uality, it  would  not  only  be  a  great 
pity;  it  would  probably  destroy  the 
Indian. 


Primitive  peoples,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  our  civilization,  suffer  a 
{piiitual  disintegration  that  is  far 
.Tiorc  deadly  'lan  rum,  trousers 
and  tuberculosis. 

Conditions  in  the  South  Seas 
show  this  process  in  its  perfect 
flowering.  These  people  can  not 
be  white,  and  they  have  lost  the 
ability  to  be  native.  There  is  noth- 
ing for  them  to  do  but  die,  and 
that  is  v.'hat  they  do. 


It  is  hard    for  us  to  vealize   that  '{ 
our    culture    does    not    suit    every- 
body;   that   while    it   may    possibly 
be    the    best    for    us,    it    is    simply 
>oison  to  many  other  races. 
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eii^erprise  is  assured.  New  York  otight 
notvto  be  slow  to  follow  Chicago  and/estab- 
lishV  permanent  orchestra  in  thus  city. 

®  / 

Registration      frauds 
^^?'o?^°.l!!H1"*^^    have  reached  such  a 

point  in  Philadelphia 
under  th^  manipulation  afnd  manage- 
ment of  tte  present  poli/ical  machine 
that  electioi^s  in  certain /of  the  wards 
have  becom^  little  more,  than  farces. 
The  ward  leaders  turi/  out  majorities 
to  order ;  not^anfrequei;itly,  it  is  stated, 
they  are  annoiipced  in /advance.  Mayor 
Weaver,  who  6ontindbs  to  justify  the 
confidence  reposiid  ia  him  by  the  Inde- 
pendents at  and  anc/e  his  election,  has 
recently  addressed\/imself  to  the  task 
of  securing  sometjAing  like  a  fair  and 
honest  election  in/the  Delaware  "  river- 
front wards,"  whfzfre  traud  prevails.  He 
placed  on  the  j/olice  the  responsibility 
of  examining  th^  lists  of  voters,  but  he 
soon  discovered  Jthat  some  of  the  police- 
men were  themselves  responsible  for 
fraudulent  names.  Two  of  these  thus 
detected  were /ordered  before  the  police 
board,  found  guilty,  and  dismissed  from 
the  service.  An  investigation  conducted 
by  the  cons^vatiye  "  JPublic  Ledger  " 
disclosed  the  |fact  that  ip  one  ward,  the 
Fifth,  699  o^t  of  1,926  names  exam- 
ined (or  37  per  cent.)  \J[ere  fraudulent. 
The  Joint  Committee  oA  Electoral  Re- 
forms, which  ^s  making  a\hard  fight  for 
a  personal  rfegistfation  htU,  claims  that 
this  proportion  hojds  throughout  all  these 
wards  and  jthat  these  fraiidulent  names 
are  invariably  voted.  The  same  Com- 
mittee is  authority  for  the  Statement  that 
many  /instances   the    whole   Hst   of 


in 


electors  h  voted  and  in  \  some  cases, 
through  A  swearir  g-in  proems,  upwards 
of  onemundred  yer  cent,  df  the  list  is 
voted./  Mayor  Weaver,  in\  his  initial 
effortAo  stop  registration  frauijds,  concen- 
tratefl  his  efforts  in  the  notoi;ious  Fifth 
Ward,  although  the  patrolmem  through- 
out the  city  were  lequired  to  watch  the 
lists  and  the  voting,  and,  wherev^er  possi- 
ble, to  check  illegal  voting.  Jn  many 
sectijons  the  pres^ce  and  watcl^fulness 
resu  ted  in  a  very  considerable  reduction ; 
but  outside  of  theiFifth  Ward,  where  the 
reduction  was  notably  large,  tWsre  was 
little  or  no  change  in  those  wards  which 
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The  Interior  Department 
and  the  Indians 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  appar- 
ently of  Indian  rights  as  well  as  of  the 
liberties  of  the  white  citizen.  Six  years 
ago  the  Dawes  Commission  was  created 
by  Congress  to  protect  the  Indians  of 
Indian  Territory.  The  late  Senator 
Henry  L.  Dawes,  in  a  letter  to  The 
Outlook  at  that  time,  spoke  of  the  crea- 
tion  of  this  Commission  as  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  Indians,  as  it  certainly 
was.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Dawes 
added,  "  No  doubt  defects  will  be  devel- 
oped in  application."  Those  defects 
have  unfortunately  manifested  them- 
selves in  a  degree  which  Senator  Dawes, 
we  think,  would  not  have  believed  possi- 
ble. Last  August  The  Outlook  reviewed 
at  some  length  the  report  of  Mr.  S.  M. 
Brosius,  an  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  accusing  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dawes  Commission  of  finan- 
cial transactions  concerning  Indians 
which  were  highly  improper  if  not 
actually  corrupt.  These  charges  by  Mr. 
Brosius  were  investigated  by  a  special 
committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
have  now  made  their  report  to  President 
Roosevelt,  sustaining  most  of  Mr.  Bro- 
sius's  charges.  The  report  of  this  in- 
vestigating committee  recommends  the 
abolishment  of  the  Dawes  Commission. 
In  transmitting  the  report  to  Congress, 
President  Roosevelt  says :  "  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  Messrs. 
Bonaparte  and  Woodruff,  the  members 
of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  have  been  informed  that  if  they 
are  to  continue  in  the  service  they  must 
cease  all  connection  with  business  oper- 
ations of  any  kind  in  the  Territory  where 
it  is  possible  that  their  official  positions 
could  be  of  any  effect  upon  their  private 
business,  even  though  no  such  effect  be 
in  fact  shown." 

Scandals  in  the  Indian  Department 
like  that  exposed  in  the  Brosius  charges, 
like  the  Standing  Rock  case,  and  the 


proposed  swindling  of  the  Indians  in 
the  Rosebud  Reservation,  raise  the  ques- 
tion in  some  minds  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble to  find  American  citizens  of  sufficient 
ability  and  intelligence  who  will  go  into 
the  public  service  and  refrain  from  pros- 
)  tituting  their  offices  to  their  own  private 
gains.  Fortunately,  we  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  get  men  of  strict  honor 
and  of  high  ideals  to  serve  as  represent- 
atives of  the  Government  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  will  take  the  same  attitude 
in  the  administration  of  his  department 
towards  the  Indians  that  Secretary  Taft 
has  maintained  in  his  relations  with  the 
Filipinos  will  find  that  he  has  not  only 
benefited  the  Indians  but  has  enhanced 
his  own  reputation  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
Government  officer. 

The  Northern  California  Indian  Asso- 
ciation  is   now  vigorously  engaged  in 
urging  upon  Congress  some  action  for 
the   protection    of   the   Indians   in    the 
northern  part  of  that  State.     There  are, 
it  seems,  between    13,000   and    14,000 
Indians  in    the  northern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, many  of   whom    are    in  a  most 
unfortunate  and  destitute  condition  be- 
cause they  are  landless.    They  are  land- 
less, it  is  alleged,  because  their  original 
holdings  have  been  seized  or  taken  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
under  one  pretext  and  another,  without 
payment     The  Memorial  of   the  Cali- 
fornia    Association    asserts     that    "  in 
Northern  California   the  Indians   have 
never  received  a  single  dollar  for  their 
ownership  of  more  than  100,000  square 
miles  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
country  in  the  world."     It  appears  to 
us    that   the    California   Association    is 
taking  the  right  ground  with  regard  to 
these  Indians.     They   do  not   ask   for 
reservations ;  they  do  not  ask  for  large 
farms;    they    do    not   ask   for   gifts   of 
money  or  goods  by  which  the  Indians 
may  be  pauperized.     They  recommend 
that    "  our   landless    Indians  be   given 
small  tracts  of  land  in  severalty  where 
they  now  reside;  that  their  own  lands 
be  given  them  wherever  possible,  and 
that  a  sufficient  sum  be  appropriated  to 
purchase  these  tracts  wherever  there  is 
no  Government  land  available.''     Com- 
missioner Jones,  of  the  Indian  Depart- 


ment, is  on  record  as  opposing  the  plan 
set  forth  in  the  memorial.  The  satis- 
factory outcome  of  the  Brosius  investi- 
gation in  Indian  Territory  leads  us  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Brosius  or  some  equally 
capable  and  disinterested  person  be  sent 
as  a  special  commissioner  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  in  Northern  California.  It 
seems  to  The  Outlook  that  if  there  are 
fourteen  thousand  destitute  and  wretched 
Indians  in  California,  and  if  there  is  a 
controversy  between  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment and  the  Nor^ern  California  Indian 
Association,  the  President  might  well 
intrust  a  special  commissioner  with  the 
duty  of  furnishing  him  a  special  report 
on  the  subject. 


Service  Pensions 

All  Governments  grant  pensions^  in 
some  form,  and  jmany  of  them  include 
i'^  the  list  of  thefir  beneficiaries  afdper- 
annuated  civil  service  employees  and 
mek  who  have  achieved  literary  faistinc- 
tionx^r  who  hava  rendered  any  inarked 
service,  to  the  community  or  t^e  State. 
In  this^ountry  bensions  haVe  always 
been  limited  to  th^  army  an^navy,  but 
they  have  laeen  ofjso  liberal  a  character 
that  their  agferegatfc  has  greatly  exceeded 
the  total  paicLfor  iensiopfs  of  all  classes 
by  any  other  feovernme^t.  When  Gen- 
eral Garfield  btougtit  yi  the  Pension  Bill 
at  the  time  he  \kas  jCWairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Comniinee  of  the  House, 
the  amount  bein^a/little  over  $38,000,- 
000,  he  stated  thVt  from  that  time  on 
the  sum  required  Would  undoubtedly 
decrease ;  instead  of  Vhich  it  went  stead- 
ily up  to  over/$140,ft00,000,  or  nearly 
four  times  as  >much  as  he  had  estimated 
the  maximum  w6uld  require,  and  in 
excess  of /the  ehtire  arkual  military 
expenditi^e  of  th^  GermanNEmpire. 

It  is  /  fact  kdown  to  evWy  old  sol- 
dier thjft  when  he  entered  theVervice  he 
supposed  that  if  he  were  actually  dis- 
ablecTin  the  line  of  his  duty  I^e  would 
be  t/ensioned,  but  no  one  had  Hny  ex- 
pectation that  the  Government  wd\^d  go 
beyond  that;  thd  length  to  which  k  has 
bein  carried  is  in  the  direction  of  pau- 
perization and  socialism,  and  has  largely 
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ANS^  POSITTQI  DIFFICULT 

THE  Hemet-San  Jacinto Kiwanis  Club  ought 
to  kfiow  aiipod  deal  about  the  Indian  prob- 
}^fi|^imfe.     The    cli^b   has   heard   three 
ers^n  O^  sub ject  in  recent   weeks,    and 
ii^mc^^^s  that  the  local  organization 
may  try  to  awq^^interest  in  the  Indian  situa- 
tion throughout  the  state. 

The  average  citizen  probably  thinks  of  the 
American  Indian  either  as  a  treacherous  redskin 
of  pioneer  days  or  as  a  remote  and  mystic  Hia- 
watha communing  with  such  bits  of  nature  as 
are  available  to  him.  Agitation  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians  has  begun,  however,  and  s^iould  continue 
until  it  is  certain  that  he  is  receiving  just  and 
gene;:*ous  treatment  from  his  white  brothers.  If 
it  is  true  that  his  health  has  been  neglected,  that 
his  educational  facilities  are  inadequate  and  that 
he  is  being  unjustly  deprived  of  his  lands  and  his 
proper  means  of  subsistence — and  it  seems  that 
these  things  are  true — then  all  these  things 
should  be  righted  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

Taking  politics  out  of  Indian  affairs,  enat)- 
ling  the  Indians  to  maintain  their  unique  cus- 
toms while  fitting  them  to  make  their  own  way 
successfully  in  our  present  civilization,  recogniz- 
ing the  valuable  contribution  they  have  made 
and  can  make  to  our  national  life,  and  treating 
them  as  able  and  intelligent  beings  are  some  of 
^le  remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  present  situa- 

^  ^he  600-acre  reservation  of  the  Pala  Indians, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  river, 
presents  an  attractive  vista  of  carefully  culti- 
vated farms.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  title  to  the  land  and  no  assurance  of  perman- 
I  ent  tenancy,  the  Indians  have  developed  their 
small  farms  with  a  painstaking  care  that  is  cer- 
tainly commendable  in  view  of  past  government 
policies.  However,  the  memory  of  their  eviction 
from  Warner's  Hot  Springs  is  still  sufficiently 
strong  to  discourage  the  making  of  any  perman- 
ent improvement  in  the  way  of  buildings  or  or- 
chards on  their  present  holdings.  They  are  per- 
haps wise  enough  to  understand  that  to  make 
their  peaceful  valley  too  attractive  to  the  white 
man  would  be  to  court  the  danger  of  a  second 
eviction,  another  travesty  on  justice. 

The  position  of  the  Indian  in  this  country  is 
difficult.  Aa  as  citizen  he  is  entitled,  theoretical- 
ly, to  the  privileges  and  protection  accorded  any 
American  citizen,  but  the  ways  of  the  courts  are 
devious  and  the  Indian  in  his  search  for  justice 
frequently  finds  disappointment.  Reservation 
Indians  are  disciplined  to  an  extent  that  incen- 
tive is  crushed  in  the  most  ambitious. 

What  the  Indian  wants  is  elementary  justice 
— not  only  to  '' obtain"  these  few  acres,  but  also 
to  ''retain"  them  after  he  has  put  his  labor  and 
money  into  them  for  their  improvement.  It  is 
argued  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  that,  with  their 
willingness,  energy  and  adaptability,  they 
would  build  up  prosperous  and  progressive  com- 
munities throughout  the  state,  were  they  only  as- 
sured of  a  government  policy  upon  which  th 
could  depend. 
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Board. of  Commissioners  Also  Criti- 
cises **Red  Tape**  of  Wash- 
ington Bureau. 


A  "multiplicity  of  lau.s  and  cumber- 
some rules  and  regulations  in  the  In- 
dian office  in  Washinj?ton-'  hamj.er  llu; 
nen  in  the  Indian  field  service,  declarer; 
the  forty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
board  of  Indian  «'ommissioners  to  the 
Secretary   of  \he  Interior. 

-The  men  ahd  women  in  re^^ponsible 
positions  in  the  Indian  service  Avhom 
we  have  met  during  our  investisu-  , 
ions,"  saya  the  report,  "we  found  foi 
the  most  part  to  be  earnest,  i-^-f;;-.^^ 
MTid  intelligent,  striving  to  uplift  the 
i  Indians    under  'their    respective    juris- 

Mictions. 

Hampered  by  Bed  Tape. 
"The    one     general    criticism    Mhich 
we   make    is    that,  the    men    in   the    Jn- 
dlau  field  service  are  hampered  m  then 
efforts    hy    the    delays    caused    by    tiie 
multiplicity    of    laws   and   cun.bersonie 
rules    and    regulations    in    the    Indian 
office  in   Washington. 

"The  complaint  is  also  general  among 
field  men  that  too  many  circulars  are 
^eceiveS-^  f torn  the  ^Vashingtou  odice 
modifying  regulations  or  calling  toi 
vaHous  leports  or  giving  in«V„"„c^l°^^ 
Ir,  fi-ii«  that  and  the  other  thing,  ine 
exact  numSer  of  circulars  issued  from 
the  Washington  office  from  July'; 
\Tvi,  to  July  i>,  1914.  is  122.  O'-.J^  '  f.\\*^ 
more  than  one  circular  eveiy  tluia 
Cy  Tlic  field  employes  complain,  with 
appkrf.U   ground    that    wWle^hey   are 

instructed  from  the  olnce  in    Wabnin« 
ion  to  spend  most  of  their  ,time  in  tue 
neld   among    Indians,    compliance    ^Yth 
the    numerous    circulars    makes    it    im 
possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Fault  in  System  Cited. 

Indian  education  is  extolled  by  the 
board,  which  declares  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  "it  is  evident  that  the  govern- 
ment's policies  of  individualizing  and 
handling  of  Indian  properties  have 
Tjroved  to  be  deficient 

-It  is  our  opinion,"  states  the  re- 
nort  ''that  the  haste  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Indian  bureau  to  individualize 
?he  land  holdings  of  the  Indians,  who 
have  had  centuries  of  life  under  the 
communistic  system  of  land  ownership 
and  the  methods  applied  in  the  process 
an.  responsible  for  much  of  the  fraud 
and  graft  from  which  Indians  have  suf- 
fered in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases 
where  the  restrictions  upon  alienation 
have  been  removed.  .^      ,^  ,     * 

"The  road  out  of  the  difficulty,  we  be- 
lieve, is  to  permit  every  Indian  to  have 
the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  han- 
dling his  property,  short  of  alienating 
it  as  the  only  means  of  preparing  Inm 
ultimately  to  exercise  full  control  over 
it.") 
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A    DENIAL    MADE 

INTEmOR  DEPARTIOINT  NOT  IN- 
VESTIGATING SENATOR  BTJBTON. 


The  Interior  Department  Is  not  tnvestlgat- 
Ingr  Senator  Ralph  Burton  of  Kansas,  nor. 
so  far  as  I  know,  Is  he  beingr  Investigated 
by   the   office   of   the   Attorney   General   of 
the   United   States,"    emphatically   declared 
Judge    Thomas    Ryan,    acting   secretary   of 
the   interior,    this   morning,   when   shown   a 
published     statement     purporting    to    have 
come  from  officials  of  the  two  departments 
relative  to  certain  acts  of  Senator  Burton 
land    his    brother,    Zachary    T.    Burton,    in 
connection    with    their    dealings    with    the 
Ichlckasaw  Indians. 

The  statement  referred  to  charged  that- 
Senator  Burton  had  accepted  money  as 
the  legal  representative  of  the  Chickasaw 
Indians  after  his  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  was  charged  that  there 
were  twenty-six  warrants  for  various 
amounts  found  among  the  Chickasaw  ar- 
chives for  money  paid  to  Senator  Burton  or 
his  brother  and  that  the  "department"  ex- 
pects to  prove  that  Senator  Burton  received 
'$14,000  in  four  years  for  pressing  Indian 
claims    before    the    "department." 

The  particular  department  that  expects 
to  prove  this  and  the  particular  department 
before  which  Senator  Burton  pressed 
claims  are  not  given,  but  it  is  presumed 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  is  meant  by 
the  first  named  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  the  second.  At  both  these  de- 
partments this  morning  all  knowledge  of  an 
investigation  of  Senator  Burton's  actions 
was  emphatically  denied,  the  statement  of 
Acting  Secretary  Ryan  being  given.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Russell,  assistant  attorney 
general,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Robb,  assist- 
|ant  attorney  general,  both  stated  that  the 
first  intelligence  they  have  had  of  any  in- 
vestigation of  Senator  Burton  came  to  them 
through  the  publication  of  the  statement 
I  In  question.  At  both  departments  a  quiet 
'investigation  was  begun  this  mornmg  to 
discover  the  source  of  the  information  that 
was  contained  in  the  statement.  Judge 
Ryan  and  Mr.  Russell  had  a  conference  at 
the  Interior  Department,  and  while  neither 
would  discuss  its  subject  it  Is  understood 
that  both  were  endeavoring  to  find  ou.t  by 
what  means  the  story  was  given  publica- 
tion. 

What  a  Former  Investigation  Showed. 
Several  months  ago  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, through  special  agents  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory,  discovered  that  certain  of  the  war- 
rants of  the  Chickasaw  nation  had  been  re- 
issued after  having  been   paid,   and  an   in- 
vestigation was  immediately  set  on  foot  to 
discover  the   persons   guilty   of  causing   the 
reissue.    The   investigation    was    carried    on 
by    the    Interior     Department     alone,     and 
when    the    facts    were    learned    the    matter 
was   placed     in    the     hands    of    the     United 
States    district    attorney,    the    local    repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
such  cases,  and  a  grand  jury  was  convened. 
The  result   of  the   investigation   of   the   In- 
terior  Department    agents   was   laid   before 
the   grand   jury   and   indictments    followed. 
The   indictment  of  the   persons   believed  to 
be  implicated  in  the  alleged  reissue  of  the 
warrants   led    to   a   careful   examination   of 
all   the   warrants   that   had   been   issued   by 
the    Chickasaw      nation.      It    appears    that 
some     time     before     Senator     Burton    was 
elected  to  the  Senate  he  had  made  a  con- 
tract   with    the    Chickasaws    to    represent 
them  In   legal   matters.    This  contract  was 
not  approved   by   the   Interior   Department, 
which   has   adopted  a   policy   to   disapprove 
such  contracts,  but  It  was  considered  bind- 
ing by  the  Indians. 
According    to   the    terms   of   the    contract 
enator  Burton  was  to  receive  the  sum  of 
0,000    per    annum    for    his     services.      The 
_hickasaw    nation   Is    one  of   the   so-called 
civilized   tribes   of   Indians,   and   under   the 
law    has   absolute   supervision   over   certain 
matters  of  tribal  government  and  the  dis- 
bursement of  certain  funds  and  revenues  of 
the   tribe.     Warrants   drawn   on   the   treas- 
urer of  the  nation  by  the  governor  thereof 
are    paid   from    these    funds.      The    general 
government,    it    is    said,    has    no    authority 
over  the  expenditure  of  this  money,  and  it 
was     not     until     the    government     became 
aware  of  the  reissue  of  certain  of  the  war- 
rants against  this  fund,  with  what  was  be- 
lieved was  Intent  to  defraud,   that  It  took 
steps  to  make  an  investigation  of  this  part 
of  the  flnancial  affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  money  paid  to  Senator  Burton  was 
paid  entirely  from  this  fund,  it  is  declared, 
and  the  warrants  therefore  were  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  nation. 
When  the  investigation  of  the  reissue  of 
certain  warrants  was  made  it  was  found 
that  the  amount  represented  by  the  re- 
issue was  a  very  large  sum,  and  that  the 
warrants  were  not  reissued  in  regular 
series  of  sequence,  but  at  various  times. 
As  all  the  warrants  were  numbered  it  be- 
came necessary  to  make  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  every  warrant  that  had  been  is- 
sued, and  it  was  in  this  Investigation  and 
the  annotation  of  the  names  of  the  payees 
of  ail  the  warrants  that  those  payable  to 
Senator  Burton  ^nd  his  brother  were  found. 
They  were  noted,  just  as  all  the  other  le- 
gitimate warrants  were  noted,  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  was 
found  that  the  warrants  naming  Senator 
Burton  as  payee  were  all  issued  prior  to 
his  election  to  the  Senate,  and  that  after 
that  time,  up  to  the  present,  the  warrants 
wer^  all  4rawn  in  favor  of  his  brother,  Mr. 
2achary  T.  Burton,  to  whom  the  contract 
for  the  legal  work  for  the  Chickasaws  had 
been  transferred. 

It  is  stated  that  In  the  report  made  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  the  cases  against 
the  persons  who  have  been  indicted  for 
fraud,  there  is  a  record  that  shows  the 
name  of  the  payee  of  eve%'  warrant  issued 
by  the  Chickasaw's  treasurer,  Including 
both  the  payees  of  the  fraudulent  warrants 
and  those  that  were  legitimate,  and  that 
the  name  of  Senator  Burton  and  his  brother 
appear  on  twenty-six  warrants  of  the  lat- 
ter class.  It  is  stated  that  the  representa- 
tives of  certain  Kansas  newspapers  opposed 
politically  to  Senator  Burton  found  this  rec- 
ord at  the  Department  of  Justice  recently 
and  endeavored  to  use  the  matter  against 
Senator  Burton.  This,  it  is  stated,  is  the 
history  of  the  statement  that  was  given 
wide  publicity  this  morning.  Senator  Bur- 
ton is  declared  to  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  alleged  fraudulent  warrants  in  any 
shape  or  form. 


INDIAN  CONGRESS  HERE 

Preliminary  Steps  Taken  for 
a  New  Organization. 


I 


All    TRIBES    TO    HAVE    SEATS 


Chief  Plentycoos  Indorsed  at  Meeting  for 
Election  as  Successor  to  the  Dead  Chief 
Hollow  Horn  Bear — Indian  Newspaper, 
the  Tomahawk,  to  Be  Published  Here 
to  Promote  Tribal  Interests. 


Members  of  the  Indian  delegation  now 
in  Washington  met  last  evening  in  their 
rooms  at  the  National  Hotel,  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
organization  here,  to  be  known  as  the 
Indian  congress. 

The  organization  w.ould  have  been  com- 
pleted at  the  meeting,  but  representatives 
of  a  number  of  tribes  were  absent,  and, 
out  of  respect  to  them,  It  was  deemd  ad- 
visabl  to  defer  final  action  until  this  aft- 
ernoon at  2:30  o'clock,  when  all  the  tribes 
will  be  represented. 

The  India,n  congress  wfTl  have  at  least 
one  delegate  from  each  of  the  various  In-  ^ 
dian  tribes  of  the  country.  These  delte- 
gates  will  be  permanently  located  here,  I 
and  will  receive  a  salary,  the  amount  to 
be  determined  by  the  council  of  each 
tribe,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  the  tribal 
fund.  The  congress  will  h^ve  a  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  its  work 
will  be  to  look  after  congressional  legis- 
lation of  interest  to  all  Indians. 

The  first  act  of  the  congress  is  expected 
to  be  the  formal  selection  of  Chief  Plen- 
tycoos, of  the  Crow  Indian  reservation, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  great  Sioux  chief- 
tain, Hollow  Horn  Bear,  whose  remains 
are  now  on  the  way  to  the  Rosebud  agen- 
cy In  South  Dakota.  Chief  Plentycoos 
has  not  stated  whether  he  will  or  will 
not  assume  the  leadership,  but  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  he  will. 

The  Indian  congress  expects  to  achieve 
much  during  the  present  presidential  ad- 
ministration, and  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing to  the  utmost  the  cause  of  the 
red  man  the  Tomahawk,  the  Indian  news- 
paper of  White  Earth  reservaUon,  Min- 
nesota, will  be  removed  here  in  time  to 
begin  publication  with  the  opening  of  the 
extra  session  of  Congress. 

At  the  meeting  last  evening  the  follow- 
ing tribes  were  represented:  Chippewa, 
John  Carl.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Baldwin,  Miss 
Denomie,  and  Mr.  BeauUeu;  Omaha. 
Thomas  L.  Sloan;  Crow.  Robert  Yellow- 
tail;  Blackfeet,  P.  H.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Hamilton;  Sioux,  Mrs.  Provost;  Seneca, 
Mr.  Kellogg;  Oneida,  Mrs.  Laura  Kellogg. 
Mr.  Carl  presided  and  Mr.  Wright  acted 
as  secretary. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  thanking  Sec- 
retary Lane,  Rev.  Father  Currier,  and 
others,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  city 
for  the  honors  paid  the  late  Chief  Hollow 
Horn  Bear. 


Man  Sent  to  Investigate  the 
Charges  Against  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools 
Says  Changes  Will  Be  Made, 


[Special  Dispatch  to  ".The  Examiner."] 

NORTH  YAKIMA  (Wash.),  September  23. 
—Charles  H.  Dickson,  who  was  sent  here 
by  the  Indian  Department  to  investigate 
charges  against  Superintendent  Jay  Lynch 
of  the  Yakima  Indian  Schools,  has  complet- 
ed his  report,  but  refuses  to  state  what 
recommendation  he  has  made.  With  regard 
to  the  leasing  of  Indian  lands,  he  says  that 
he  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
system  practiced  on  the  Yakima  reservation 
and  found  many  things  that  would  be  ma- 
terially changed  in  the  future.  He  found 
that  one  man  representing  a  big  syndicate 
had  control  of  8,000  acres  on  the  reservation 
and  others  had  as  high  as  1,000. 

Hereafter  no  one  would  be  allowed  to 
lease  more  than  640  acres  of  Indian  land 
and  no  subleting  would  be  permitted  under 
any  circumstances.  The  practice  has  been 
for  certain  men  to  lease  a  big  body  of  land 
at  a  low  figure  from  the  Indians  and  then 
sublet  it  to  other  white  men  at  a  good  profit. 
Mr.  Dickson  said  that  the  department 
would  compel  every  Indian  to  live  on  his 
allotment.  If  an  Indian  has  160  acres  he  can 
lease  155  acres  of  it,  but  he  must  reside  on 
five  acres.  This  thing  of  the  Indian  leasing 
his  land  and  then  going  to  the  bushes  to 
live  in  trees,  he  said  would  be  stopped.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  by  a  California  syn- 
dicate of  men  to  secure  control  of  about  10,- 
000  acres  of  the  land  supplied  by  the  new 
ditch,  but  this  will  be  kncckel^n  the  head 
by  the  new  rulings  of  the  department. 


INDIANS  MAY  FISH  AT  WILL. 

Buffalo,  June  3.— A  treaty  dated  1797,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the  President,  : 
was  used  successfully  by  three  Senaca  Indians 
in  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  defense  against  the 
charge  that  they  were  fishing  illegally  in  Eighteen 
Mile  Creek.  Justice  Foley  held  that  the  treaty 
superseded  the  state  laws. 

Forest  and  Stroam,  12,  July  4,  1914 
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CRITIC  OF  HIS  INDIAN  PLAN. 

Laura  Kellogg,  Iroquois,  Replies  to  Sec- 
.         retary  Lane's  Reform  Statement. 
I     Secretary   of   the   Interior  Lane   yester- 
1  day  received  a  communication  from  Laura 
J  Cornelius  Kellogg,  of  2030  P  street,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Iroquois  tribe,  relative  to  the 
Secretary's  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  In- 
dian's viewpoint  in  the  handling  of  Indian 
affairs  iby  sending  letters  to  aU  tribes  and 
obtaining  their  views. 

'*The  Lolomal  plan  seems  best  to  meet 
the  Indian's  needs,"  she  wrote,  "because 
it  provides  individualizing  schools  instead 
of  government  boarding  schools;  modern, 
model  homes  and  villages  instead  of  the 
ugly  insanitary  reservation  hojne;  from  a 
demoralizing  social  chaos  to  one  of  organ- 
ized effort,  with  incentive  and  reward 
for  right  doing;  from  an  attitude  of  arro- 
gant superiority  toward  the  race  as  now 
evidenced  by  the  Indian  service  to  one 
of  sympathy  and  Interest  by  real  teach- 
ers. •  ^    ^ 

"We  are  a  people  far  removed  from 
serfdom.  Before  we  will  be  vagabonds 
begging  at  the  door  of  a  sham  civilization 
we  will  know  why  our  own  way  cannot 
be  given  a  fair  trial.'* 


Washington  Post,  Ivlay  2,  1914 
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ShoAione,  Assigned  to  Task  of 
euping  Indian  Find  His  Place 
In  Industry,  Guest  at  Sherman 

ExecutiveyC^lK^  on   Employers   to   Erase 

Prejudice  Against  Race 


By    HARRY    HARPER 

Helping  the  Indian  to  "make  a 
man  of  himself"  and  to  find  his 
place  in  the  industrial  world 
which,  for  years,  has  been  closed 
to  him,  is  the  objective  of  George 
La  Vatta,  full-blooded  Shoshone 
Indian  of  Idaho  and  overseer  of 
Indian  employment  for  the  U.  S. 
department  of  the  interior  who 
is  at  the  Sherman  Institute  for 
a  three  weeks'  survey  of  the 
more  than  1.000  boys  and  girls 
of  Southwest  tribes  attending  the 

school. 

Mr.  LaVatta,  whose  struggles 
to  *'seir'  his  race  to  American  in- 
dustrialists read  like  a  Horatio 
Alger  story  and  are  not  without 
their  successful  conclusion,  an- 
nounced yesterday  he  will  con- 
fer with  leading  Los  Angeles 
railway  and  industrial  officials 
endeavoring  to  learn  u>  what  a 
degree  Sherman  graduates  may 
be  fitted  into  business  after 
their   graduation. 

"That  Is  my  work,*'  said  Mr. 
La  Vatta.  "I  call  on  heads  of 
great  industrial  plants  of  all 
kinds,  removing  a  prejudice 
against  the  Indians  wherever  I 
can  and  then  visit  reservations 
or  schools  to  select  likely  young 
Indian  men  and  women  who  are 
competent  to  fill  positions  that 
might  be  open  to  them. 
Doors  of  Influstry 
Once  Barred  to  Race 

VThen  it  is  sink  or  swim  with 
the  Indian.  It  is  up  to  him  to 
hold  his  new  job  by  ability  and 
willingness  to  work.  If  he  can't 
hold  the  job  on  his  own  merits, 
he  must  get  out  of  the  way  and 
make  room  for  some  fellow  who 
can  and  will  fill  the  position. 

"This  experience  gives  the  In- 
dian a  chance  to  make  a  man  of 
himself.  This  is  the  first  real 
chance  he  has  ever  had.  Here- 
tofore, after  an  Indian  had  fin- 
ished school,  except  in  the  most 
infrequent  cases,  he  would  find 
the  doors  of  industry  of  all  kinds 
closed  tightly  against  him. 

"He  was  said  to  be  lazy  and 
without  ambition,  and  these 
charges  were  usually  true.  For 
generations  he  had  been  taken 
care  of  by  paternal  government 
and  had  not  been  taught  to 
work.  And  for  that  same  reason 
there  was  no  place  for  him  in 
the  great  scheme  of  business." 
Praises  Vocational 
Work  at  School 

Mr.  La  Vatta,  who  during  his 
younger  years  attended  the  fa- 
mous Carlisle  Indian  school 
which  only  out-ranks  Sherman 
among  the  nation's  Indian 
schools,  praised  the  vocational 
system  used  at  Sherman. 

"The  work  Mr.  Conser  is  doing 
among  the  Indian  boys  and  girls 
is  remarkable  and  he  is  deserv- 
ing of  tremendous  credit,"  he 
said.  "Mr.  Conser  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  men  of  the  In- 
dian department  and  has  given 
practically  his  whole  life  to  the 


work.  His  interest  and  thought- 
fulness  for  the  Indian's  welfare 
is  reflected  throughout  his  school 

here." 

Picked  up  from  the  machine 
shops  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
by  the  government  to  fill  what 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  posts  ever  created  in 
the  great  movement  to  equip  the 
American  Indian  to  hold  his 
place  as  a  citizen.  Mr.  La  Vatta 
has  become  the  redman's  fore- 
most champion  of  the  genera- 
tion. 

He  contends  that  the  govern- 
ment Is  training  its  wards  in 
schools  to  be  proficient  in  trades 
and  sending  them  back  to  the 
reservation}^  to  become  buried 
soon  under  the  tribal  customs 
that  rob  them  of  their  ambition 
and  incentive.  /^ 

"Indian  education  in  white 
'Schools  is  wonderful  as  far  as  it 
goes,"  he  says,  "but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  There  has  never 
been  a  real  follow-up  system.  Af- 
ter the  Indian  leaves  school,  he 
is  sent  back  to  the  reservation 
and  told  to  show  his  people  how 
to  farm.  He  has  no  outlet  for 
any  ambition  which  the  schools 
may  have  awakened  in  him.  The 
reservation  stifles  that  ambition. 
If  he  remains  on  the  reserva- 
tion he  becomes  indolent,  loses 
ambition  and,  unless  he  is  an 
unusually  strong  character,  he 
lets  his  hair  grow,  reverts  to  the 
blanket  and  again  becomes  just 
an  Indian. 

"But  there  is  a  new  day  lor 
the  Indian.  On  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  railroad,  they  are  fiUlng  all 
sort^'of  positions.  Some  are  in 
the  ahopa^  others  are  bookkeep- 
ers. Some  are  stenographers. 
There  are  boilermakers,  machin- 
ists, sheet  metal  workers,  elec- 
trical men  and  carpenters. 
Indians  Making 
Good  in  Industry 

"They  are  making  good.  Tney 
are  working  right  along  with^ 
the  white  employes  and  doing 
work  just  as  well  as  the  white 
fellows  are  doing." 

Mr.  La  Vatta's  work  has  the 
fullest  support  of  Secretarjr 
Wilbur  and  the  department  or 
the  Interior.  Everywhere  his  pro- 
gram of  industrialization  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  comprehen- 
sive plan  ever  undertaken  for 
the  American  Indian. 

La  Vatta.  himself,  has  had  a 
most  wonderful  experience.  To 
the  high  position  he  occupies  in 
Indian  affairs,  and  the  great  op- 
portunity to  serve  his  race,  aa 
well  as  himself,  he  worked  him- 
self up  from  a  litUe  Indian  boy 
with  no  traditions  and  apparent- 
ly no  opportunities. 

For  13  years  he  was  in  the 
great  Indian  school  at  Carlisle. 
He  studied  the  usual  course  and. 
then  took  a  special  course  in  law 
and  business.  Aftfer  graduation 
he  went  back  to  tie  Id.^ho  res- 
( Continued  on  I  Page'  17) 
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(Continued  from  Page  ll) 

ervation  ''all  dressed  up  and  no 
place  to  go." 

•*I  was  at  home  just  a  few 
days,"  says  La  Vatta.  "Every- 
body shook  hands  and  was  glad 
to  see  me  after  so  many  years. 

Just  an  Indian, 
Father  Told  Him 

"My  father  said:  'Well,  my  son, 
you  are  back  home,  you  have  an 
education,  but  you  are  only  an 
Indian.  There  is  no  place  for  you 
in  the  white  man's  world.  And 
you  know  what  the  Indian  world 
is/ 

"But  my  mother  took  me  out 
behind  the  camp  and  said:  'Some 
where  there  must  be  a  place  for 
you  because  you  are  competent. 
Here  is  all  the  money  I  have  in 
the  world.  Take  it  and  go  find 
your  place,*  and  she  pressed  into 
my  hand  nearly  $10.00,  in  nickels, 
dimes,  quarters  and  even  pen- 
nies. She  had  been  saving  all 
those  years  I  was  away  at  school, 
saving  for  the  time  when  I  would 
come  back  home.  And  her  sav- 
ings were  nearly  $10." 

"The  day  before  I  had  gone  to 
the  Fort  Hall  Indian  agent  He 
shook  my  hand. 

*T  told  him  I  wanted  to  take 
the  examination  for  clerk  in  the 
Indian  department.  I  want  to 
help   the    Indian,   I   told   him. 

"•Nothing  to  it,*  replied  the 
agent.  'Go  back  on  the  ranch 
and  help  your  parents.  Help 
them  farm.' 

"I  told  him  I  didn't  know  how 
to  farm.  Told  him  I  was  no 
farmer. 

"'Nothing  in  this  Indian  depart- 
ment for  you,'  he  insisted. 

"With  the  money  my  mother  had 
given  me  in  my  pocket,  I  went 
down  to  Pocatello.  It  was  twelve 
miles.  I  walked.  I  applied  at  the 
Oregon  Short  'Line  shops  and  I 
got  a  job  as  a  sort  of  roustabout, 
doing  odd  jobs.  I  worked  three 
days.  Then  the  superintendent 
sent  for  me. 

•*  'How  did  you  manage  to  get 
a  job  here?'  he  askec^.  'We  don't 
employ  Indians.  They're  no  good. 
They're  lazy.  They  won't  work.' 

"I'm  not  lazy,*'  La  Vatta  *old 
him.  "I'll  work.  I  can  work  as  well 
as  these  white  men." 

'"Well,  you  keep  on  for  a  few 
days.  I'll  keep  you  'til  the  end  of 
the  week,  anyway,*  replied  the 
superintendent. 

La  Vatta  kept  on.  He  became  a 
mechanic.  He  was  given  charge  of 
one  of  the  great  steam  cranes  in 
the  shops.  In  time  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  shops  crafts  associa- 
tion. Fifteen  hundred  white  men 
elected  him  chairman  of  the  Ore- 
gon Shop  Line  Family  league. 

He  was  an  Indian  and  he  had 
made    good. 

He  got  other  Indians  Into  the 
shops.  There  are  now  22  Shoshonea 
in  the  Pocatello  shops,  alone. 
There  are  others  in  the  shops  at 
Salt  Lake  City  and  in  other  indus- 
trial plants  in  Salt  Lake,  Ogden, 
Pocatello  and  other  points  in  that 
territory.  And  all  because  of 
George  La  Vatta. 

Gradu'illy  there  grew  into  the 
young  Indian's  mind  the  plan  upon 
which  he  is  now  working.  "Fiythe 
Indian  for  a  position  and  they  put 
him  in  It,"  he  says,  in  a  nufshell. 
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Frederick  H.  Abbott,  Ousted  from 

the  Control  of  the  Indian  Office, 

Becomes  Secretary  of  the 

Semi-Of&cial  Board. 

Then  He  Used  the  Board  to  Pro- 
tect Crooks  in  the  Indian  Ser- 
vice and  Prevent  Needed 
Reforms. 


Famous  Singleton  Report  Brought 

to  Light  Shows  How  Former 

Regime  Protected  New 

Mexico  Liquor 

Sellers. 

PROTEST  OF  INDIAN 
LEADERS 

Indians     Demand     Abolition     of 
Board  Now   Being   Used  to 
Prevent  Reforms  and  Pro- 
tect Grafters. 

\«IV^ 

Washington.  D.  C,  February  26.- 
Today,  U.n.  John  H.  Stephens,  Chatr- 
u,an  of  the  Indian  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  threw  a 
bombshell  into  the  camp  of  Indian 
grafters  by  printing  in  the  Congress- 
fonal  Record  six  and  one  half  pages 
of  an  exposure  of  the  work  of  the 
so-called  r.oard  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners in  their  attempts  to  protect 
crooks  and  grafters  in  the  Indian  ser- 
vice  and  the  attempts  of  the  Admm- 
istratiou  to  reform  its  methods  and 
purify  its  personnel. 
The  exposure  is  sweeping  and  com- 
lete.  Mr.  Stephens  says,  "in  my 
judgment  this  board  as  now  constitut- 
ed is,  in  addition  to  being  a  useless 
body  of  pap-suckers,  a  decided  hind- 
rance to  the  proper  administration  of 
tb^JJurean    of    Indian    Aflfairs.        He 


states "plainlylhat  its  secretary,  Fred- 
erick II.  Abbott  was  "removed  from  his 
position  in  .aid  bureau  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  official  head  of  said  bu- 

reau." 

The  princH^al  reason  for  the  demand 
of   Chairman   Stephens  for  the  abo  i- 
tion  of  the  ''useless  body  of  pap-suck- 
ers" is  not  that  they  are  bad  men  but 
that   they    have    selected    ^r   ,AhhoXX 
the  dismissed  head  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau  as  its  secretary  and  that  Abbott 
as  outlined  in  The   New   Republic,  is 
using    the    board    as    a    shelter    from 
which    to    protect    notorious    political 
crooks  and  whisky   peddlers  who  are 
and  have  been  in  the  Service. 

In   support    of   his   demand   for   the 
removal    of    this    obstacle    to    reform, 
Mr    Stephens  quotes  numerous  letters 
from   friends   of   Indians,      from      the 
Quarterly   Journal    of   the   Society    of 
American  Indians,  from  General  R.H. 
Pratt    the  founder  of  the  Carhsle  In- 
dian  School    and   beloved   by   the    In- 
dians   everywhere,    from    a    letter    o 
Arthur   C.    Parker,   Secretary   General 
of   the    Society    of    American    Indians 
who   speaks   for   the   Executive   Com- 
mittee of  that  body  and  quotes  m  full 
letters    and    documents    submitted    to 
him   by   the   editor   of   The    New    Re- 
public.    In  part,  Mr.  Stephens  said: 
-Useless   Body   of   Pap-Suckcrs." 
"Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  again  most  ser- 
iously object  to  paying  $4.300  per  an- 
num   to    this    Board    of   Indian    Com- 
missioners, which   in  the  language  ot 
the   law    arc   'to   consist   of   not   more 


intelligence  and  philanthropy;  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is,  What 
has  this  body  ever  done  to  earn  the 
money  we  are  annually  appropriating 
for  their  support? 

"Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  this 
board  as  now  constituted  is,  in  addi- 
tion  to  being  a   useless  body  of  pap 
suckers,   a   decided    hindrance   to   the 
proper   administration   of   the   Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.     As  now  organized, 
they  are  a  body  of  faultfinders,  using 
their  semi-official  influence  to  discredit 
the   activities  of   the   present   officials 
composing  that  bureau.     As  evidence 
of   this   fact,    it   is    only   necessary    to 
state  that   Mr.  F.   H.   Abbott,  former 
acting  and  for  a  long  time  Assistant 
Indian    Commissioner    in    said    Indian 
Bureau,    has    been    recently,    by    the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
moved from   his  position   in  said  bu- 
reau   for    reasons   satisfactory   to   the 
official  head  of  the  bureau.  This  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners  have  select- 
ed   and   elected    this    discredited,   dis- 
gruntled   and   dischaged   employee    as 
their  secretary,  and  thus  he  is  the  resi- 
dent   representative   of   that   body    in 
this  city.     If  we  arm— by  passing  this 
appropriation— this      discharged     em- 
ployee with  this  semi  official  authority, 
he  will  be  able  to  use  his  official  pres- 
tige to  demoralize  the  Indian  Service 
and  to  hinder  its  successful  operation 
by    the    party    in    power.        Can    any 
Democrat  vote  for  such  a  measure? 

"Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  one  of ; 
these    commissioners,    shows    clearly  | 
that  he  would  abolish  the  Indian  Bu- , 
reau  at  Washington  and  substitiUe  his  ' 
commission    for   it.      But,   Mr.    Chair-] 
man,   I   will   insert   his   own   language 
in  an  address  before  the  last  Mohonk 
conference,  and  let  the  country  judge 
for  itself  whether   I   am  right  m   my 
conclusion  that  this  man  is  an   avow- 
ed  enemy  of  the"  Washington    fndian 
Bureau,   and  would  overthrow    it  and 
substitute  his  commission  for  i(  i^f  he 
could  do  so.     His  language  is  ,^    fol- 
lows, viz: 

♦Tor  more  than  two  generations  we 
have  had  Commissioners  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs  at  Washington,   and  in   spite   of 
their    best   efforts    the    same   problem 
confronts  us  to-day.    The  only  salva- 
tion   of    the    Indian    lies    in    a    total 
change  of  policy;  the  abolition  of  the 
Commissionership    of    Indian    Affairs, 
the   appointment   of   a  commission   of 
nine    men— the    best    obtainable    men 
in   the   United    States,    and   men    who 
understand    Indians,   and   no   political 
appointees.     This   commission   should 
be    appointed    for   at   least    ten   years 
and  if  possible  fifteen.    It  should  pub- 
lish  its    findings   every   three  months, 
and  all  its  hearings  should  be  pubhc. 
Tt    should    have    in    its    charge    every 
Indian  person  and  all  cash  belonging 
to  the  Indians  or  tribes,  farm  lands, 
mines,  oil  wells,  and  other  properties 
The  rulings  of  this  commission  should 
be  absolute  and  f^nal.     It  should  elim- 
inate all  educated  and  competent  In- 
dians, making  of  them  citizens. 

*Tt  is  clear  that  because  of  the  in- 
terference of  interested  persons, 
through  Congress  and  otherwise,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  one  man  to 
manage  successfully  the  intricate 
problems  connected  with  Indian  wel- 
fare in   this  country. 

Abbott  Expelled  From  Office. 
•'Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  Morehead 
never  raised  his  voice  against  the  In- 
dian Bureau  while  his  Republican  as- 
sociate Abbott  and  others  were  m 
charge  of  it.  Not  until  administra- 
tions  changed   and    Abbott  and    some 
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The  black  hand  of  the  licensed  saloon  reaches  out  to  catch  the  children.  For  revenue,  it  squeezes 
out  of  them  their  life  and  hope,  then  throws  their  bodies  into  the  social  ash  can.  Says  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune of  February  26 : 

"The  back  rooms  of  445  saloons  in  Chicago  contribute  to  the  delinquency  of  more  than  14,000  girls 
every  twenty-four  hours.  This  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  Chicago  South  Side  Club  after  a  woman 
investigator  had  made  a  survey  of  all  the  saloons  on  the  three  thoroughfares— North  Clark  street  to 
the  city  limits,  Wabash  avenue  to  Twenty-second  street,  and  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  between  Twenty- 
second  street  and  Seventy-seventh  street. 

"  'More  than  a  majority  of  women  drinking  in  these  places  were  working  girls,  or  girls  of  leisure, 

and  young  girls  at  that,'  the  report  reads.'* 

—Cartoon  adapted  from  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Courier-News. 


Abbott  to  hold  said  office  I  desire  to 
read  the  following  statement  made 
by  the  secretary  of  a  similar  associa- 
tion in  its  thirtieth  annual  report.  The 
statement  is  as  follows,  viz: 

[From  the    Philadelphia   Public  Led- 
ger, June  13,  1913.I 

IS  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  BE- 
ING ROBBED  ?-^CAUSTlCCRITI; 
CISM  OF  A  SERVICE  "WEAK  IN 
THE  HEAD  WEAK-EYED,  AND 
HARD  OF  HEARING'-ABUSES 
EXPOSED. 
(Specially    written    for    Public    Ledger 

by  M.  K.  Sniffen,  secretary  of  the 
i  Indian    Rights'    Association.) 

rt    of    the 


certain  school  superintendent  vvas  seek- 
ing appointment  as  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  gave  to  our  association 
some  facts  indicating  the  applicant's  un- 
fitness for  the  place,  and  we,  therefore, 
filed  a  protest  with  the  President.  The 
superintendent  in  question  is  a  close 
friend  of  Acting  Commisftioner  Abb< 
and  the  latter  has  since  been  endeavor- 
ing to  force  the  removal  or  demotion 
of  our  informant,  because  of  his  desire 
to  protect  the  service.  In  other  words, 
the  acting  commissioner  was  more  con- 
cerned with  the  alleged  "disloyalty"  of 
the  informant  than  with  purifying  the 
service. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  Abbott 
is  now  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissionerc,  ^nd,  according 


nection,  protests  of  many  Indians  are 
given,  a  resolution  of  protests  of  the 
New  Mexico  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the 
famous  report  of  Shelby  M.  Singleton, 
who  so  thoroughly  exposed  the  situa- 
tion that  the  report  was  suppressed 
through  the  efforts  of  Abbott,  is  large- 
ly quoted  from.  Said  Mr.  Stephens: 
"Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Johnson's  last 
letter  says  that  the  Indian  Office- 
then  presided  over  by  Mr.  Abbott, 
as  I  understood — refused  access  to 
the  Singleton  report  then  on  file  in 
that  office.  This  charge  is  within  my 
personal  knowledge  true,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  charges  madr  bv  thf<=f 


that  his  continued  connection  with  their 
affairs  in  any  capacity  will  be  a  distufb- 
ing  and  detrimental  factor  which  will 
retard  the  proper  solution  of  the  Pueblo 
problems. 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  Crandall  has  rich- 
ly earned  summary  dismissal  from  the 
service. 

The  Santa  Clara  Indian  Reform. 

Mr.  Stephens  quotes  the  following 
from  Inspector  Singleton's  report  re- 
garding the  famous  temperance  re- 
form among  the  Indians  of  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo: 

1   am  informed   that  until  witkin  the 
last  year  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pueblgs 
have     been     fearfully     demoralized     fey 
drunkenness.   Yet  in  his  annual  report 
for   1910  Superintendent  Crandall  says: 
"Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  dur- 
ing  1910  to   break   up  the   liquor   traffic 
in   the   pueblos.   ♦    ♦   ♦    The   pueblos   of 
Taos,    Picuris,    San   Juan,    Santa   Clara, 
San  lldefonso,  Nambe  and  Tesuque  are 
among  those  under  me  that   are  given 
more  or  less  to  drink.     No  regular  ar- 
rests have  been  made  outside  one,  per- 
haps, at   Santa  Clara,"     Superintendent 
Crandall  also  adds  that  during  the  year 
there   were    no   convictions,    no   seizure 
of  liquor,  and  no  confiscations. 

During  the  last  year  a  remarkable* 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of 
several  of  the  pueblos,  notably  Santa 
and  San  lldefonso,  toward  the  liquor 
traffic.  As  a  result  of  the  missionary 
work  done  in  these  two  pueblos  by 
Miss  True,  and  by  efficient  work  under 
her  direction  and  that  of  Chief  Special 
Officer  Johr>8on  in  suppressing  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  the  Indians  in  the  viicnity 
of  these  two  pueblos,  the  Indians  in 
these  two  villages  have  practically 
ceased  to  use  intoxicating  liquors.  1 
was  told  by  the  headmen  of  Santa  Clar 
that  there  are  now  only  three  men  ii 
this  village  of  300  persons  who  use  kq- 
ior  at  all.     Such  n  striking  change  with 
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Today,  ik#n.  Jonu  ii.  :^upU<:i'-'. 
uian  of  the  Iiuliun  Crminnttec  of  the 
House  of  Rcprcscntalives.  threw  a 
bombshell  inbo  the  cauip  of  Indian 
grafters  by  printing  in  the  Congress- 
ional  Rccurd  six  and  one  half  pages 
of  an  exposure  of  the  work  of  the 
50-callcfi  lioard  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners in  their  attempts  to  protect 
crooks  and  grafters  in  the  Indian  ser- 
vice and  the  attempts  '>f  the  Admin- 
istration to  reform  its  methods  and 
purify  its  personnel. 

The  exposure  is  sweeping  and  com- 
plete. Mr.  Stephens  says,  "in  my 
judgment  this  board  as  now  constitut- 
ed is,  in  addition  to  being  a  useless 
body 'of  pap-6uckers,  a  decided  hind- 
rance to  the  proper  administration  of 
f!\^JJurean    of    Indian    Affairs."      He 


states  plainly  that  its  secretary,  Fred- 
erick II.  Abbott  was  "removed  from  his 

position    in    said    bureau    for    reasons ^ 

Ltisfacfry  to  official  head  of  said  bu-    fairs  at  Washington,  and   m   spite  of 
sausiaci.iy  efforts    the    same    problem 
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he  will  be  able  to  use  his  official  pres- 
tige to  demoralize  the  Indian  Service 
and  to  hinder  its  successful  operation 
by  the  party  in  power.  Can  any 
Denjocrat  vote  for  such  a  measure? 

*'Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  one  of' 
these    commissioners,    shows    clearly! 
that  he  would  abolish  the  Indian  Bu- , 
reau  at  Washington  and  substitiTtc  his' 
commission    for    it.      But,    Mr.    Chair- 1 
man,   I    will    insert    his   own   lan^ruage 
in  an  address  before  the  last  Mohonk 
conference,  and  let  the  country  judge 
for   itself   whether    I   am  right   m   my 
conclusion  that  this  man  is  an  avow- 
ed  enemy   of   the   Washington    'ndian 
Bureau,   and   would   overthrow   it  and 
substitute  his  commission   for  it   if  he 
could  do  so.     His  language  is  /  ^^ol- 
lows,  viz: 

"For  more  than  two  generations  we 
have  had  Commissioners  of  Indian  Af- 


reau. 

The  princi^^al  reason  for  the  demand 
of  Chairman  Stephens  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  "useless  body  of  pap-suck- 


their  best  efTorts  the  same  problem 
confronts  us  to-day.  The  only  salva- 
tion of  the  Indian  lies  in  a  total 
change  of  policy;  the  abolition  of  the 


tion  of  the  "useless  body  oipap-s^^^^^    Commissionership    of    Indian    Affairs, 
ers"  is  not  that  they  are  bad  men  bu  ^^^_., ,,,,„,   ^c  ,   commission   of 


that  they  have  selected  Mr.  Abbott 
the  dismissed  head  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau as  its  secretary  and  that  Abbott 
as  outlined  in  The  New  Republic,  is 
using  the  board  as  a  shelter  from 
which  to  protect  notorious  political 
crooks  and  whisky  peddlers  who  are 
and  have  keen  in  the  Service. 

In    support   of   his    demand   for   the 
removal    of    this    obstacle    to    reform, 
Mr.  Stephens  quotes  numerous  letters 
from    friends   of   Indians,     from     the 
Quarterly   Journal   of   the   Society   of 
American  Indians,  from  General  R.  H 
Pratt,  the  founder  of  the  Carlisle  In- 
dian   School   and   beloved   by   the   In- 
dians   everywhere,    from    a    letter    of 
Arthur   C.   Parker,   Secretary   General 
of   the    Society   of    American    Indians 
who   speaks   for  the    Executive   Com- 
mittee of  that  body  and  quotes  in  full 
letters,  and    documents    submitted    to 
him   by   the   editor  of  The    New   Re- 
public.    In  part,  Mr.  Stephens  said: 
"Useless    Body    of    Pap-Suckers." 
"Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  again  most  ser- 
iously object  to  paying  $4,300  per  an- 
num   to    this    Board    of    Indian    Com- 
missioners, which   in   the  language  of 
the   law    are   'to   consist   of   not   more 
than    ten   persons,   to   be    selected   by 
him— meaning     the     President— from 
men  eminent  for  their  intelligence  and 
philanthropy,'    and    so   forth.        I    am 
sure   that   each   of   the   ten   men    now 
and   heretofore  composing   this  board 
would    swear    that    they    are    men    of 
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the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
nine  men— the  best  obtainable  men 
in  the  United  States,  and  men  who 
understand  Indians,  and  no  political 
appointees.  This  commission  should 
be  appointed  for  at  least  ten  years 
and  if  possible  fifteen.  It  should  pub- 
lish its  findings  every  three  months, 
and  all  its  hearings  should  be  public. 
It  should  have  in  its  charge  every 
Indian  person  and  all  cash  belonging 
to  the  Indians  or  tribes,  farm  lands, 
mines,  oil  wells,  and  other  properties. 
The  rulings  of  this  commission  should 
be  absolute  and  final.  It  should  elim- 
inate all  educated  and  competent  In- 
dians, making  of  them  citizens. 

'*It  is  clear  that  because  of  the  in- 
terference of  interested  persons, 
through  Congress  and  otherwise,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  one  man  to 
manage  successfully  the  intricate 
problems  connected  with  Indian  wel- 
fare in  this  country. 

Abbott  Expelled  From  Office. 
*'Mr.    Speaker,   this   man   Morehead 
never  raised  his  voice  against  the  In- 
dian Bureau  while  his  Republican  as- 
sociate   Abbott    and    others    were    in 
charge    of   it.     Not  until   administra- 
tions changed   and  Abbott  and   some 
of  his  henchmen  were  expelled  from 
office  did  he  ever  suggest  that  the  In- 
dian Bureau  should  be  abolished  and 
his   commission,  or  one   the   same   as 
his    own,    as    he    describes    it,    substi- 
tuted   for    the    discarded    Democratic 
bureau.     This  man  Morehead  also,  in 
a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior     used     language     slandering     the 
Democratic    members    of    this    house 
and   of  the   senate  from   the  state   of 
Oklahoma.     This     language    was     so 
abusive,   unwarranted,   and  untruthful 
that  the  secretary  of  the  interior  re- 
fused to  receive  and  print  it.     Is  not 
this  the  probable  reason  that  this  man 
wants   this   bureau  abolished   and   his 
commission  or  one  like  it  substituted 
for   it?   Will   any    Democrat   lend   his 
aid  to  such  a  transparent  scheme  by 
voting  to  keep  on  the  pay  rolls  of  this 
Government    such    a   body   of   Demo- 
cratic defamers? 
Indian  Rights'  Association  Protest. 
"Mr.      Speaker,      this      commission 
should    be    abolished    because    of    the 
hostility  of  Mr.  Abbott,  its  secretary, 
to    hold    that    office.      Mr.    Chairman, 
to  show  the  total  unfitness  of  this  man 
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The  black  hand  of  the  licensed  saloon  reaches  out  to  catch  the  children.  For  revenue,  it  squeezes 
out  of  them  their  life  and  hope,  then  throws  their  bodies  into  the  social  ash  can.  Says  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune of  February  26: 

"The  back  rooms  of  445  saloons  in  Chicago  contribute  to  the  delinquency  of  more  than  14,000  girls 
every  twenty-four  hours.  This  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  Chicago  South  Side  Club  after  a  woman 
investigator  had  made  a  survey  of  all  the  saloons  on  the  three  thoroughfares — North  Clark  street  to 
the  city  limits,  Wabash  avenue  to  Twenty-second  street,  and  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  between  Twenty- 
second  street  and  Seventy-seventh  street. 

"  *More  than  a  majority  of  women  drinking  in  these  places  were  working  girls,  or  girls  of  leisure, 
and  young  girls  at  that,'  the  report  reads." 

— Cartoon  adapted  from  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Courier-News. 


Abbott  to  hold  said  office  I  desire  to 
read  the  following  statement  made 
by  the  secretary  of  a  similar  associa- 
tion in  its  thirtieth  annual  report.  The 
statement  is  as  follows,  viz: 

[From   the    Philadelphia   Public   Led- 
ger, June  13,  1913] 

IS  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  BE- 
ING ROBBED  ?-^CAUSTIC  CRITI- 
CISM OF  A  SERVICE  "WEAK  IN 
THE  HEAD,  WEAK-EYED,  AND 
HARD  OF  HEARING"— ABUSES 
EXPOSED. 
(Specially  written  for  Public  Ledger 
by  M.  K.  Sniffen,  secretary  of  the 

Indian    Rights*    Association.) 
The    thirtieth    annual    report    of    the 
association,  recently  published  summar- 
ized  the   situation   as    follows: 

"Corruption  and  inefficiency  have  for 
years  past  held  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
Indian  Service.  We  have  been  greatly 
hampered  in  our  work  by  the  efforts  of 
certain  officials  who  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect employees  in  the  service  and  others 
who  preyed  upon  the  Indian  from  just 
exposure  and  removal. 

"Many  inspectors  do  not  inspect,  es- 
pecially if  the  one  they  are  sent  to 
investigate  has  any  *pull ;'  or,  when  they 
do  inspect  and  unearth  unsavory  condi- 
tions, it  is  possible  for  some  one  not 
bureaucrats  to  hold  things  back,  or  so 
misrepresent  the  situation  that  nothing 
is  accomplished — unless  some  one  not 
connected  with  the  bureau  knows 
enough  about  the  particular  case  vigor- 
ously to.  oppose  such  influences  and 
show  the  commissioner  the  plain,  ugly 
truth." 

Naturally,  such  a  condition  has  great- 
ly demoralized  the  service.  There  are 
hundreds  of  honest  and  efficient  em- 
ployees who  are  sincerely  interested  in 
their  work,  but  they  have  been  made  to 
feel,  from  the  experience  of  others, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  blind  and  dunib 
to  service  abuses  that  may  be  flourish- 
ing under  their  very  eyes  than  to  attempt 
to  have  them  corrected.  For  example : 
Only  a  few  months  ago  one  of  the  best 
employees  in  the  service  hearing  that  a 


certain  school  superintendent  was  seek- 
ing appointment  as  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  gave  to  our  association 
some  facts  indicating  the  applicant's  un- 
iitness  for  the  place,  and  we,  therefore, 
hied  a  protest  with  the  President.  The 
superintendent  in  question  is  a  close 
friend  of  Acting  Commissioner  Abl)< 
and  the  latter  has  since  been  endeavor- 
ing to  force  the  removal  or  demotion 
of  our  informant,  because  of  his  desire 
to  protect  the  service.  In  other  words, 
the  acting  commissioner  was  more  con- 
cerned with  the  alleged  "disloyalty"  of 
the  informant  than  with  purifying  the 
service. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  Abbott 
is  now  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Sniffen,  was  trying  to  protect 
Supt.  Freeman  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  who  since  that  time  has  been 
fully  investigated  by  the  joint  com- 
mission of  the  Senate  and  House,  the 
charges  against  him  fully  sustained, 
and  his  removal  requested  by  that 
commission  from  the  Indian  Service. 
And  he  has  been  suspended  as  super- 
intendent of  that  school  by  the  In- 
dian Bureau,  and  may  yet — as  he 
should — be  entirely  dismissed  from 
the  service.  Mr.  Sniffen's  charge 
against  Abbott  has  thus  been  fully 
sustained." 

New  Republic  Quoted. 

Mr.  Stephens  then  spreads  on  the 
record  the  entire  schedule  of  charges 
against  Abbott  as  printed  in  the  New 
Republic  on  February  6  and  also  a 
subsequent  statement  giving  further 
details  and  indicating  sources  of  in- 
formation. A  large  part  of  two  pages 
is  given  up  to  Abbott's  attempts  to 
protect  Clinton  J.  Crandall  who  was 


« 


formerly  superintendent  at  Santa  Fe 
and  was  engaged  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness at  the  same  time.     In  this  con- 


nection, protests  of  many  Indians  are 
given,  a  resolution  of  protests  of  the 
New  Mexico  W,  C.  T.  U.  and  the 
famous  report  of  Shelby  M.  Singleton, 
who  so  thoroughly  exposed  the  situa- 
tion that  the  report  was  suppressed 
through  the  efforts  of  Abbott,  is  large- 
ly quoted  from.  Said  Mr.  Stephens: 
"Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Johnson's  last 
letter  says  that  the  Indian  Office — 
then  presided  over  by  Mr.  Abbott, 
as  I  understood — refused  access  to 
the  Singleton  report  then  on  file  in 
that  office.  This  charge  is  within  my 
personal  knowledge  true,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  charges  made  by  these 
Indians  and  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  ladies  are  also 
true;  and  I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Ab- 
bott did  everything  in  his  power  to 
shield  this  man  Crandall,  as  charged 
by  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a 
man  in  whose  veracity  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence.  I  also  state  that 
I  have  the  photographs  of  the  road 
built  out  of  Indian  funds,  over  their 
protest,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Crandall's  and  Abbott's  white  friends, 
which  photos  I  received  from  Mr. 
Johnson,  as  stated  by  him  in  his  let- 
ter to  me." 

A  Singleton  Recommedation. 

One  of  the  recommedations  against 
Crandall,  the  Santa  Fe  liquor  dealer, 
reads: 

Since  Clinton  J.  Crandall,  by  numer- 
ous acts  of  commission  or  omission,  has 
shown  his  utter  unfitness  for  the  posi- 
tion which  he  has  held  heretofore  and 
the  one  which  he  now  holds,  I  emphat- 
ically recommend  that  he  be  entirely 
eliminated  from  all  official  connection 
with  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

Mr.  Crandall  has  incurred  so  many 
animosities  and  has  so  thoroughly  for- 
feited  the   confidence   of  the   Indians 


that  his  continued  connection  with  their 
affairs  in  any  capacity  will  be  a  distufi- 
ing  and  detrimental  factor  which  wiil 
retard  the  proper  solution  of  the  Pueblo 
problems. 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  Crandall  has  rich- 
ly earned  summary  dismissal  from  the 
service. 

The  Santa  Clara  Indian  Reform. 

Mr.  Stephens  quotes  the  following 
from  Inspector  Singleton's  report  re- 
garding the  famous  temperance  re- 
form among  the  Indians  of  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo: 

I  am  informed  that  until  witkin  the 
last  year  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pueWbs 
have  been  fearfully  demoralized  fcy 
drunkenness.  Yet  in  his  annual  report 
for  1910  Superintendent  Crandall  says; 

"Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  dur- 
ing 1910  to  break  up  the  liquor  traffic 
in  the  pueblos.  *  ♦  *  The  pueblos  of 
Taos,  Picuris,  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Ildefonso,  Nambe  and  T«8»^e  are 
among  those  under  me  that  arc  given 
more  or  less  to  drink.  No  regular  ar- 
rests have  been  made  outside  one,  per- 
haps, at  Santa  Clara."  Superintendent 
Crandall  also  adds  that  during  the  year 
there  were  no  convictions,  no  seizure^: 
of  liquor,  and  no  confiscations. 

During  the  last  year  a  remarkabk 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of 
several  of  the  pueblos,  notably  Santa 
and  San  Ildefonso,  toward  the  liquor 
traffic.  As  a  result  of  the  missionary 
work  done  in  these  two  pueblos  by 
Miss  True,  and  by  efficient  work  under 
her  direction  and  that  of  Chief  Special 
Officer  Johnson  in  suppressing  the  sale 
of  hquor  to  the  Indians  in  the  viicnity 
of  these  two  pueblos,  the  Indians  in 
these  two  villages  have  practically 
ceased  to  use  intoxicating  liquors.  I 
was  t9ld  by  the  headmen  of  Santa  Clar;? 
that  there  are  now  only  three  men  in 
this  village  of  300  persons  who  use  kq- 
uor  at  all.  Such  a  striking  change  with- 
in such  a  short  time  indicates  that  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic 
might  have  been  materially  decreased  in 
these  villages  in  former  years,  if  vigor- 
ous steps  toward  suppression  had  been 
taken  by  the  superintendent. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
efforts  to  eradicate  abuses  connected 
with  the  Indian  service  these  six  and 
one  half  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  illuminating  and  instruc- 
tive. It  is  regarded  as  the  m<>6t  dras- 
tic arraignment  of  crooks  connected 
with  the  Indian  office  administration 
ever  printed. 

The  Indian  Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  Joint  Committee 
to  investigate  the  Indian  Oflftce  have 
been  working  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  present  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian affairs,  Cato  Sells,  in  efforts 
to  clean  up  the  deploralble  mess  creat- 
ed by  the  former  administration  and 
to  untangle  the  nets  spread  Uy  the 
former  dismissed  Actkig  Commis- 
sioner, F.  H.  Abbott.  Abbott  is  clev,;^ 
erly  using  the  Board  of  Indian  Coi 
missioners  to  strike  back  and  to  p^ 
I  tect  the  grafters. 
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AN  Indian  may  or  may  not  be  a  Christian,  as  a  white 
man  may  or  may  not  be.     The  point  is  that  it  his 
dances  are  eliminated  he  cannot  be  an  Indian.     Take,  tor 
example,  the  Pueblos,  some  of  whose  ceremonies  are  described 
on  p.  252.    Every  Pueblo  boy,  in  early  childhood,  is  initiated 
with  rites  which  have  almost  a  baptismal  significance  into 
a  secret  fraternal  society,  whose  elder  members  immediately 
begin  to  instruct  him  in  what  an  Indian  boy  should  kno\v. 
Along  with  the   secrets  of  his   special  order,  which  he  is 
bound  to  respect  like  his  life,  he  is  taught  honor  and  loyalty. 
With  the  fine,  free,   agile  movements  of  the  dance,  he  is 
given  the  sternest  physical  discipline.    In  the  dance  chorusses 
he  learns  how  to  sing,  and  how  to  make  poems  and  songs- 
one  in  the  Indian  mind.     The  painting  of  his  body,  the 
fabrication    and   wearing   of   his  costume,    these   are   again 
artistic    and    esthetic    expressions.      The    paraphernaha    ot 
the  dance— prayer  meal,  prayer  plumes,  gourd  rattles  and 
the  like— are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  paraphernalia  used 
in  Christian  ceremonies.    And  when  the  beautiful  corn  cere-     [ 
mony,  with  its  hundreds  of  participants,  takes  place  in  banto 
Domingo,  or  the  Shalako  fills  Zuni  with  devout  worshippers, 
then  not  only  the  actual  dancers  but  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  pueblo  feels  an  enhanced  communion  with 
the  universe  and  with  his  fellow  Pueblos.     By  virtue  of 
the  ritual,  he  is  again  confirmed  in  his  deep  ties  with  the 
Earth  Mother,  he  is  again  assured  that  only  by  his  spiritual 
adhesion  to  something  immaterial,  can  he  maintain  his  foot- 
ing in  the  material  world.  ,  ,    i-         vi     .1, 
Of  course  there  are  some  half-educated  Indians,  like  the 
Hopi,  so  much  quoted  by  the  people  who  wish  to  suppress 
the  Snake  dance,  who  forswear  their  own  heritage.     We. 
have  seen  half-educated  Harvard  or  Bryn  Mawr  students 
squirming,  on  their  return  to  the  paternal  roof,  in  reaction 
against  family   customs.      Fully  educated   Indians,   though 
they  may  not  believe  all  that  their  fathers  did,  any  more 
than   the  modern   New  Englander  believes  all   the   tenets 
of  the  Puritans,  have  a  deep  respect  for  their  heritage  and 
its  significance.    They  know  that  it  can  no  more  be  abolished 
bi;  order  than  patriotism,  or  monogamy,  or  any  other  tribal 
instinct  maintained  by  social  consent.     Only  the  processes 
of  time,  tempered  by  scientific  knowledge,  can  transform  an 
Indian  ceremony  into  something   less  of  magic  and  more 
of  esthetic  or  dramatic  expression.  ,  t  j- 

This  is  already  happening  in  some  of  the  tribes,  and  Indian 
dancing  in  a  few  places  is  being  done  for  a  price— like 
Russian   or   any   other   sort   of   folk   dancing.     Mr.    Burke 
apparently  maintains  that  Indians  alone,  of  all  Americans, 
may  not  exploit  their  ancient  customs.    Considered  from  the 
angle  of  the  white  American  spectator,  such  exhibitions,  and 
still  more  the  really  religious  ceremonies  which  he  may  have 
the  good  fortune  to  see,  are  an  absolutely  unique  and  price- 
less American  heritage.    They  are  not  only  our  only  native 
folk  expression,  of  incalculable  creative  stimulus;  they  are 
one  of  the  most  ancient  folk  expressions  which  still  exist  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  of  vast  importance  to  all  scientific 
students  of  man  and  his  ways.     If  the  pueblos  were  in 
France,  they  would  be  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  oyer  which 
only  artists  and  scientists  would  be  allowed  to  squint     The 
American   method    is   other.     These    people    are   different 
from  the  rest  of  us.   There  are  more  of  us  than  of  them,  so 
they  must  be  wrong.     In  the  interest  of  standardization,  let 
us  force  them  to  become  like  us.       {Continued  on  page  284) 
— The  Franciscan  missionaries  were  wiser.    They  gave  the 
Pueblos  Christianity  and  allowed  them  to  feel  that  humanity 
and  religion  were  deeper  even  than  Christianity.     Christ- 
ianity and  paganism  were  one  at  the  point  where  they  united 
the  sons  of  men  in  wonder  and  awe  at  the  mysterious  beauty 
of  the  universe.     If  the  authorities  which  have  most  control 
over  the   Indian's  destiny  continue  their  present  policy  of 
destroying  his  culture,  our   red   brother   will  become,   en- 
tirely by  the  fault  of  the  American  people,  a  sort  of  peon, 
with  no  self-respect  and  no  intrinsic  faith.    Now  is  the  time 
to  take  a  stand  against  such  an  outcome. 
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boat  and  outboard  motor,  proceeded  up  the  Susitna, 
Yentna  and  Skwentna  Rivers,  traveling  by  the  use  of 
the  motor  where  that  was  possible,  and  wading  and 
dragging  the  boat  by  hand  through  the  miles  of 
rapids.  At  the  point  where  even  this  kind  of  boating 
was  no  longer  possible  the  two  parties  joined  and 
traveled  southward  up  the  Skwentna  River  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  great  mountain  range.  No  human 
being  was  seen  during  a  period  of  over  two  months, 
and  even  the  few  signs  of  native  camps  indicated  that 
they  were  20  or  30  years  old.  In  September,  when 
the  approach  of  winter  put  an  end  to  the  work,  the 
expedition  retraced  its  own  route  to  the  coast. 

As  a  result  of  the  season's  work  about  700  square 
miles  of  hitherto  unexplored  territory  was  mapped 
geologically  and  topographically,  and  350  square 
miles,  previously  mapped  in  an  exploratory  way,  was 
remapped  and  corrected.  This  work  gave  a  clue  to 
the  position  and  courses  of  the  rivers  that  drain  many 
thousand  square  miles  of  one  of  America's  great 
mountain  ranges  and  to  routes  of  approach  to  other 
unexplored  areas.  ^.y^'' 


THE  NEW  POLICIES  OF  THE  INDIAN 

BUREAU 

The  policy  of  the  Indian  Bureau  under  the  new 
administration  has  been  considered  by  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  created  by  Congress  to  advise 
it  on  Indian  problems,  and  has  been  given  general 
approval  as  announced  by  Secretary  Wilbur.  It  is 
as  follows: 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
shall  be  to  make  of  the  Indian  a  self-sustaining,  self- 
respecting  American  citizen  just  as  rapidly  as  this  can 
be  brought  about.  The  Indian  shaU  no  longer  be  viewed 
as  a  ward  of  the  nation  but  shall  be  considered  a  poten- 
tial citizen- 

As  rapidly  as  possible  he  is  to  have  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  himself.  Leadership  should  be  given  the  In- 
dians rather  than  custodianship. 

The  Indian  stock  is  of  excellent  quality.  It  can  readily 
merge  with  that  of  the  nation. 

In  order  to  bring  this  about  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
vise our  educational  program  into  one  of  a  practical  and 
vocational  character  and  to  mature  plans  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Indian  into  the  industrial  and  agricultural  life 

of  the  nation. 

Decentralization  of  the  activities  of  the  bureau  shall 

be  brought  about  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Viewed  over  a  term  of  years,  the  Indian  agent,  as  such, 
with  his  abnormal  powers,  shall  be  dispensed  with. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  feasible,  the  problems  of  health  and 

of  education  for  the  Indians  shall  become  a  responsibility 

of  the  various  states.    Certain  assistance  for  these  pur- 

jl  poses  should  be  provided  the  states  wherever  it  is  equitable 

k  and  desirable  to  do  so. 


New  Indian  schools  should  only  be  provided  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  merge  the  training  of  the  Indian  into  the  ' 
school  system  of  the  states.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
scholarships  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  the 
country  shaU  be  provided  for  those  Indian  boys  and  girls 
who  are  capable  of  going  beyond  the  ordinary  high-school 

training.  ,1^1^ 

The  educational  program  for  the  Indians  should   be 

placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  health  program  should  be  placed  under  the  Pubhc 

Health  Service. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  except  on  a  few  large  reser- 
vations that  are  appropriate  for  a  satisfactory  life  for  the 
Indians,  there  should  be  continued  allotment  of  land  with 
full  ownership  rights  granted  to  the  Indians. 

It  shall  be  the  aim  to  provide  employment  for  Indians 
for  all  occupations  possible  in  connection  with  Indian 

communities.  . 

The  general  policy  should  be  to  increase  the  facilities 
for  the  care  and  development  of  the  Indian  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  with  the  general  plan  in  mind  of  eliminat- 
ing the  Indian  Bureau  within  a  period  of,  say,  twenty- 
five  years. 

No  new  appointments  should  be  made  in  the  Indian 
Bureau  except  in  following  out  the  above  program. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  general  legislation  and  gen- 
eral appropriations  from  the  Congress  shall  be  sought, 
rather  than  specific  legislation  for  specific  Indian  groups 
or  to  solve  individual  Indian  questions. 

A  survey  shaU  be  made  of  aU  existing  laws  with  which 

the  Indian  question  is  involved,  so  that  proper  laws  can 

be  drawn  rescinding  former  actions  which  are  no  longer 

I  necessary,  and  an  adequate  legislative  program  developed 

1  for  the  future. 
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A  HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  CENTER 
Plan\  for  a  new  homeopathic  medical^  center  at 
York  AvWiue  and  Sixty-third  Street,  Ne/ York  City, 
which  inAlve  upwards  of  $19,000,00^  in  buUding 
funds  and  eXdowment,  are  announced /y  the  board  of 
the  New  Yo%  Homeopathic  Medifeal  College  and 
Flower  Hospitk  More  than  $1J>00,000  already  has 
been  subscribed^rough  alumy^support,  and  addi- 
tional land  adjoinij&i^  the  collegfe  and  hospital  site  was 
purchased  for  $275,(100  in  jAjpril,  assuring  suflacient 
space  for  the  developmentt 

The  development,  whM  will  make  New  York  City 
the  center  of  homeopi^icl.^  education  and  research  in 
this  country,  includ^  a  pl^^ject  for  research  in  the 
chronic  degeneratiTe  diseases^ of  middle  age;  a  new 
home  and  trainjfe  school  foiS,250  nurses;  a  college 
dormitory  for  ^25  students,  and.  a  new  college  build- 
ing which  will  enable  expansion  6^  the  undergraduate 
body  to  400  stodents. 

The  main  i^it  of  the  center,  a  new  300-bed  hospital 
designed  to  allow  for  later  expansion  to  500-bed 
capacity,  will  rise  fifteen  stories.    An  initial  effort  to 


The  Department  of  Pure  Research  has  conducted 
its  investigatioilB  along  the  following  lines :  the  prepa- 
ration and  standardization  of  organic  compounds  of 
boron  to  be  usU  by  medical  specialists  in  research 
aimed  at  the  relief  or  cure  of  epilepsy;  the  synthesis 
of  new  hypnotics  related  to  barbital  and  luminal; 
the  synthesis  of  ^w  local  anesthetics  of  low  to^ticity 
related  to  anesth^sine;  the  preparation  and  sti^dy  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  ethers  of 
ethylene  and  propylene  glycols,  some  of  which  have 
since  been  shown; to  have  importance  as  industrial 
solvents.     The  moi^  recent  problems  of  t^e  depart- 
ment have  been  conpmed  chiefly  with  a  s^^dy  of  the 
acidic  carbohydrate*  in  plants.     The  cheriiical  nature 
of  alginic  acid  has\be€n  determined  a^d  the  acidic 
nucleus  of   gum   arable  has  been   sho^  to  be  an 
aldobionic  acid  closely  related  to   carbohydrate  de- 
rivatives produced  by^  certain  patho^fenic  bacteria. 

Within  the  entire  fi^al  year,  Febftiary  29,  1928,  to 
February  28,  1929,  tHe  total  nuiper  of  Industrial 
Fellowships  in  operation  was  72^22  Multiple  Fel- 
lowships and  50  Indi^dual  l^Uowships.  Eleven 
fellowships  were  suppbrted  hf  trade  associations. 
The  173  scientists  workiig  on  ihese  problems,  classi- 
fied by  the  colleges  or  tnive^ities  from  which  thej 
received  their  highest  deg^ees.^-epresent  45  institutions  ^ 
located  in  27  different  sti^te^  f 

During  the  eighteen  yea^  since  the  establishment 
of  Mellon  Institute  at  I^tsburgh  the  total  amount 
of  money  appropriated  b^companies  and  association^ 
was  $5,820,164.  The  conltibutions  to  scientific  Uter4- 
ture  comprise  15  book|-  «9  bulletins,  471  resear^i 
reports,  898  other  ari/cl®  and  391  United  States 
patents.  i      |  I 
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SCIENTIFIC  EVENTS  I 

THE  ITALIAN^  ACADEMY  | 

According  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  tlje 
Italian  Academy,  which  was;  formally  estabUshed  by 
royal  decree  on  February  7*  1926,  wiU  be  officially 
inaugurated  on  October  28,  next,  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  Fascist  Eevolution.  f 

The  academy  is  divided  into  four  classes  of  mem- 
bers, fifteen  for  each  class,  who  are  eminent  in  any 
of  the  following  four  branches:  History  and  moral 
science,  literature,  the  arts  and  natural  sciencQ, 
physics  and  mathematics.  There  will  be  a  president, 
four  vice-presidents,  one  at  the  head  of  each  class, 
a  general  secretary  and  a  treasurer.     These  members 


will  form  the  academic  council  and  wUl  remain  in 
office  for  five  years. 

The  first  thto-ty  members  of  the  academy  liave  been 
nominated  by^yal  decree,  on  the  advij^  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  ok  the  Minister  of  Education;  the  re^ 
maining  thirty  will  be  nominated  yithin  three  years 
at  the  rate  of  not%ss  than  ten  a  iear.  Membership 
is  for  life;  the  aca(^(^icians  will,  to  joy  privileges  and 
rank  of  high  state  ^B^cials,  wjH  wear  a  special  uni- 
form and  will  receive  iwi  anniial  salary  of  36,000  Ure. 

The  academy  wUl  hold  rj&gular  sittings  to  discuss 
and  promote  the  generalVterests  of  art,  natural  sci- 
ence and  letters.  It  wifl^  grant  research  subsidies, 
traveling  scholarships  ^d  will  contribute  toward  the 
completion  of  scientiQii,  Uteri^  and  artistic  works;  it 
will  in  some  cases  assign  peiifiions  to  authors,  artists 
and  scientists  and.to  their  dependents.  The  academy 
wiU  be  housed  in  the  beautif id  Renaissance  palace, 
La  Famesina,  and  wiU  receivet  an  annual  subsidy 
from  the  st^te.  The  institution  0f  the  academy  has 
met  with  general  favor;  the  Edison  Electric  Company 
of  Milan  has  recently  presented  to  the  academy  a  sum 
of  10,000,000  lire  to  provide  scholarships  for  foreign 
travel  and  scientific  research. 

EXPLORATIONS  IN  ALASKA 

The  results  of  further  explorations  are  described 
in  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  797-B,  by 
Stephen  R.  Capps,  in  which  the  geography  and  geol- 
ogy of  the  Skwentna  River  country  are  reviewed. 
The  report  is  accompanied  by  a  map  on  a  scale  of 
about  four  miles  to  the  inch,  on  which  the  drainage 
and  the  distribution  of  the  rock  formations  are  shown. 

In  a  new,  unexplored  country,  where  streams  are 
too  swift  for  boating  and  the  only  trails  are  those  of 
the  wild  animals,  the  surveyor  must  still  use  the  prim- 
itive methods  of  transport— the  pack-horse  and  the 
boat  dragged  by  hand  through  water  too  swift  for 
even  a  modem  power-boat.  Both  of  these  methods 
were  used  by  the  Geological  Survey  expedition  that 
in  1926  undertook  to  extend  topographic  and  geologic 
surveys    into   the   upper    portion   of   the   basin    of 

Skwentna  River. 

The  Skwentna  is  a  large  western  tributary  of  the 
Susitna  River  and  drains  a  hitherto  unexplored  area 
in  the  heart  of  the  Alaska  Range  south  and  east  of 
Rainy  Pass.  The  party  of  four  camp  hands  in  addi- 
tion to  the  topographer  and  geologist,  with  16  pack- 
horses  and  2  tons  of  supplies  and  equipment,  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  pack  tram,  with  four 
men,  was  carried  by  launch  and  scow  from  Anchorage, 
on  the  Alaska  Railroad,  to  the  west  shore  of  Cook 
Inlet,  to  travel  over  a  traHless  country  to  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Skwentna  River.  The  other  men,  with 
most  of  the  supplies,  provided  with  a  shallow-draft 
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Government  Adopts  Different  Policy 
Under  New  Indian  Administration 


APPOINTMENT  by  the  President 
of  Charles  James  Rhoads,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  be  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  announced  by  Secretary  Wil- 
bur of  the  Interior  Department  oa  April 
17.  Mr.  Rhoads  is  a  member  of%rown 
Brothers,  bankers,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
IS  giving  up  his  large  business  interests 
for  this  public  service. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  Indian  service 
in  his  family,  his  father  having  been  as- 
soaated  with  organizations  favorable  to 
the  Indians  for  many  years.  Mr.  Rhoads 
has  been  president  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  for  the  last  year: 

In  announcing  the  new  Commissioner, 
Secretary  Wilbur  outlined  his  policy  of 
Indian  administration.     This  policy  has 


CouHeay  PhUadelpkia  Publie  Ledger 

CHARLES  JAMES  RHOADS 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

been  considered  by  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  created  by  Congress  to 
advise  it  on  Indian  problems,  and  has 
been  given  general  approval  by  that 
board.    It  is  as  follows : 

"The  fundamental  aim  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  shall  be  to  make  of  the 
Indian  a  self-sustaining,  self-respecting 
American  citizen  just  as  rapidly  as  this 
can  be  brought  about.    The  Indian  shall 
no  longer  be  viewed  as  a  ward  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  shall  be  considered  a  potential 
citizen.    As  rapidly  as  possible  he  is  to 
have  the  full  responsibility  for  himself 
Leadership  should  be  given  the  Indians 
rather  than  custodianship.     The  Indian 
stodc   is   of   excellent   quality.     It   can 
readily  merge  with  that  of  the  Nation 


In  order  to  bring  this  about  it  wiU 
be  necessary  to  revise  our  educational 
program  into  one  of  a  practical  and  vo- 
cational character  and  to  mature  plans 
for  the  absorption  of  the  Indian  into  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  life  of  the 
Nation. 

"Decentralization  of  the  activities  of 
the  bureau  shall  be  brought  about  as  rap- 
idly as  possible. 

"Viewed  over  a  term  of  years,  the  In- 
dian agent  as  such,  with  his  abnormal 
powers,  shall  be  dispensed  with. 

"In  so  far  as  it  is  feasible,  the  prob- 
lems of  health  and  education  for  the  In- 
dians shall  become  a  responsibility  of  the 
various  states.  Certain  assistance  for 
these  purposes  should  be  provided  the 
states  wlierever  it  is  equitable  and  desir- 
able to  do  so. 

"New  Indian  schools  should  only  be 
provided  if  it  is  not  possible  to  merge  the 
traimng  of  the  Indian  into  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  states.  In  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, scholarships  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  of  the  country  shall  be 
provided  for  those  Indian  boys  and  girls 
who  are  capable  of  going  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary high  school  training. 

"The  educational  program  for  the  In-- 
dians  should  be  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

"The  health  program  should  be  placed 
under  the  Public  Health  Service. 

"In  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  except  on  a 
few  large  reservations  that  are  appropri- 
ate for  a  satisfactory  life  for  the  Indians, 
there  should  be  continued  allotment  of 
and  with  full  ownership  rights  granted 
to  the  Indians. 

"It  shall  be  the  aim  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  Indians  for  all  occupations  pos- 
sible m  connection  with  Indian  commu- 
nities. 

"The  general  policy  should  be  to  in- 
crease the  facilities  for  the  care  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Indians  for  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  with  the  general  plan  in 
mind  of  eliminating  the  Indian  Bureau 
within  a  period  of,  say,  25  years. 

"No  new  appointments  should  be  made 
m  the  Indian  Bureau  except  in  following 
out  the  above  program. 

"In  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  general  leg- 
islation and  general  appropriations  from 
Congress  shall  be  sought,  rather  than 
specific  legislation  for  specific  Indian 
groups  or  to  solve  individual  Indian 
questions. 

"A  survey  shall  be  made  of  aU  exist- 
ing laws  with  which  the  Indian  question 
IS  involved,  so  that  proper  laws  can  be 
drawn  rescinding  former  actions  which 
are  no  longer  necessary,  and  an  adequate 
legislative  program  developed  for  the 
future." 
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DEFENSE  OF  INDIAN   BUREAU   IS   ASSAILED 


Cramplon's  Charges  Have 

Mud  SKnging  Aspect, 

Says  Elkus 

By  CHARLES  de  YOUNG 
ELKUS 

Recently  Representative  Lewis  C. 
Crampton  made  an  address  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  de- 
fense of  the  Indian  Bureau.  As 
usual  the  defense  was  largely  in 
the  nature  of  an  attack  on  persons 
and  organizations.  One  of  Uie  or- 
ganizations criticized  was  the 
American  Indian  Defense  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  of  which  the  writer  is 
very  glad  to  be  a  member.  One  of 
the  persons  under  attack  was  John 
Collier,  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Indian  Defense  As- 
sociation, Inc.  When  you  have  a 
poor  case  it  is  quite  usual  to  try 
to  throw   mud. 

Refutes  Charge  of 
Lack  of  Co-operation 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  detail 
concerning  the  reasons  for  Con- 
gressman Crampton's  animosity  to- 
ward John  Collier.  It  has  often 
happened  that  Mr.  Collier  in  ful- 
filling his  duty  in  fighting  to  his 
utmost  legislation  that  was  unfair 
and  unjust  to  the  Indian  has  had 
to  oppose  the  desires  of  the  Con- 
gressman. Those  of  us  who  have 
seen  John  Collier  in  action  over  a 
number  of  years  know  him  to  be  a 
man  of  rare  ability  and  real  in- 
tegrity. Moreover,  we  know  the 
sacrifices  he  and  hia  family  have 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  work  he 
is  carrying  on.  We  know  that  the 
Indians  have  no  better  friend,  that 
he  works  for  them  day  and  night, 
and  gives  for  their  benefit  and  pro- 
tection his  uttermost.  So  much 
for  personalities. 

The  charge  against  the  American 
Indian  Defense  Association,  Inc.,  is 
in  the  main,  that  its  attacks  on  the 

are  destfuctive  and 
not  constructtv«.  A  pleasant  gen- 
erality— but  not  true.  For  in  this 
/statement  Crampton  shows  either 
his  lack  of  knowledge  or  his  in- 
sincerity. The  American  Indian 
Defense  Associaton,  Inc.  has  time 
upon  time  made  constructive  sug- 
gestions and  co-operated  with  the 
Indian  Bureau  in  constructive 
measures.  Most  of  the  time,  how- 
ever, the  Indian  Bureau  has  re- 
fused  to  co-operate. 

Holds  Last  Resort 
Is  Appeal  to  Public 

Congressman  Crampton  asserts 
that  those  supporting  such  organi- 
Eations  as  the  American  Indian  De- 
fense Association,  Inc.,  include 
''many,  many  people  throughout 
the  country  whose  only  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  is  as  they  have  read 
about  him.***  My  own  experience  is 
that  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Indian  Defense  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  are  primarily  supported 
by  people  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vations and  in  their  homes  and  who 
have  seen  at  first  hand  the  terrible 
failuers  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to 
care  for  the  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Where    maladministration    exists 

to  the  extent  that  it  does  in  the 
Indian  Bureau,  and  where  along- 
Hide  of  it  there  continues  the  in- 
ertia and  unwillingness  to  go  for- 
ward that  have  been  evinced  by 
this  bureau  over  the  years,  there 
is  only  one  way  to  get  action.  The 
public  must  be  shown  the  actual 
situation  with  all  its  mistakef3,  in- 
efficiencies and  failures.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  action.  The 
fact  that  the  Indian  Bureau's  offi- 
cials are  now  taking  notice  and 
putting  in  their  defense,  through 
Congressman  Crampton,  is  a 
healthy  indication.  It  may  mean 
that  a  few  of  the  failures  will  be 
remedied.  But  this  is  all  apart 
from  the  main  question. 

The  gist  of  the  Congressman's 
statement  is  that  the  Indian  Bureau 
is  giving  a  good  administration  and 
that  our  Government  is  perform- 
ing its  responsibility  "generously." 
Moreover,  that  the  work  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  ''proceeds  along  safe 
and  sanp  lines  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  three  things:  First, 
educaton;  second,  health,  and  third, 
industrial  assistance.  Therefore  the 
<Titioism  aimed  at  the  bureau  and 
the  treatment  of  the  Indian  by  the 
Government  is  unwarranted." 

L.et  us  submit  tlie  matter  to  the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior,     under 
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whose  administration  the  Indian 
Bureau  operates.  Surely,  he  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
situation  and  should  not  be  charged 
with  a  desire  to  exaggerate  either 
the  present  or  past  failures  of  the 
bureau. 

I  will  set  forth  hereunder  some 
of  the  main  charges  against  the  In- 
dian Bureau  and  the  answer  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  set 
forth  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1927. 

It  is  charged  that  the  medical 
and  hospital  service  rendered  to 
the  Indians  is  poor  and  inefficient. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an- 
swers: "The  turnover  of  physicians 
in  the  Indian  field  service  for  the 
fiscal  year  1927  was  56  per  cent; 
for  nurses.  122  per  cent;  for  teach- 
ers, 48  per  cent;  while  the  average 
turnover  for  all  permanent  em- 
ployes in  the  service  was  67  per 
cent.  These  figures  can  not  be  ig- 
nored. They  are  a  definite  expres- 
sion of  the  conditions  underlying 
the  so-called  Indian  problem  and 
have  their  origin  in  shortage  of 
funds.  The  constant  capitulation 
between  necessities  and  means 
bring  despair  to  those  engaged  In 
the  work,  because  the  necessities 
of  the  human  element  in  the  Indian 
Service  should  dominate. 

"The  Indian  Service  is  under- 
staffed with  physicians  and  nurses 
as  w^ell  as  other  personnel.  A  phy- 
sician attached  to  an  Indan  Serv- 
ice hospital,  as  a  rule,  also  has  a 
reserv^ation  practice  to  carry  out. 
The  distances  required  in  travel 
over  unimproved  roads  and  in  all 
conditions  of  weather  run  up  to 
many  miles.  The  duties  are  ardu- 
ous and  call  for  whole -time  serv- 
ice day  or  night. 

Physicians  caid  Nurses 
Move  to  New  Fields 

"It  wull  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going that  the  Indian  medical  serv- 
ice suffers  in  competition  with 
other  medical  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Competent  physicians 
and  nurses  who  accept  employment 
with  the  Indian  field  service  are  in- 
clined to  move  along  to  some  other 
service   at    the    first   opportunity. 

"At  present  we  aie  not  attracting 
the  younger,  more  vigorous,  and 
better  type  of  physician  or  nurse.** 

It  is  charged  that  the  school  sys- 
tem is  underfinanced  and  is  a 
failure. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an- 
swers: **The  Indian  school  serv- 
ice likewise  suffers  by  com- 
parison. 

"Appropriations  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  Indian 
schools  have  permitted  an  annual 
expenditure  of  not  more  than  $225 
per  student,  which  includes  lodg- 
ing, clothing,  subsistence  and  aca- 
demic and  vocational  instruction, 
and  such  overhead  charges  as  ad- 
ministration, power,  fuel  and  vari- 


ous other  expenses.     If  the  amount 

of  this  allotment  per  pupil  does  not 
speak  for  itself,  comparison  might 
be  made  with  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  other  schools  of  similar 
character  that  afford  industrial 
training,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
Indian  boarding  schools  undertake 
to  provide  clothing  for  their  pu- 
pjBs.  It  has  not  been  possible  on 
this  budget  to  secure  ~a  suffi^^^ 
nixmber  of  necessary  employes  or 
obtain  for  the  salaries  offered  those 
who  possess  the  essential  quali- 
fications to  operate  sufficiently. 

School  Buildings 
Become  Dilapidated 

"Many  of  the  school  plants  were 
erected  for  other  purposes  and  have 
been  adapted  to  school  use.  The 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a  dilap 
dated  condition  from  hard  usa 
over  a  period  of  years  withou 
proper  repairs.  Sanitary  condition 
are  not  of  the  best,  and  generall 
their  standard  is  not  equal  to  othe 
Government  institutions.  There  ha 
occurred  a  loss  to  the  Governmen 
by  reason  of  neglect  of  the  mechan- 
ical plants  by  employes  not  having 
the  requisite  degree  of  training  or 
ability,  and  instances  of  this  have 
been  frequent  in  connection  with 
heating,  power,  lighting  and  plumb- 
ing systems,  which  have  suffered 
deterioration  through  improper  op- 
eration and  repairing  or  through 
waste  of  fuel  and  water." 

It  is  charged  that  the  Indians,  in 
their  agricultural  efforts,  should  be 
helped  by  particularly  well- fitted 
farm  advisers;  whereas,  quite  th# 
contrary  is  the  fact.  f 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an- 
swers: "WUite  communities,  in 
territory  adjacent  to  reservations 
where  our  Indian  families  live,  em- 
ploy trained  workers  called  country 
agents,  who  visit  and  advise  white 
farmers  in  agriculture,  stock  rais- 
ing and  home  economics.  These 
agents  are  trained  in  agricultural 
colleges  and  universities  for  their 
special  line  of  work.  The  salaries 
paid  them  run  from  $2250  to  $3000, 
with  provision  for  an  adequate  ex- 
pense account.  Our  Indian  service 
farmers  receive  a  salary  of  from 
$1200  to  $1500  annually,  and  they 
have  a  more  difficult  problem  in 
instructing  the  Indians  than  the 
county  agent,  who  deals  with  white 
people  having  a  more  advanced 
basis  of  agricultural  experience  to 
start  with. 

State  Responsibility 
For  Improvement  Urged 

"The  class  of  farmer  we  are  able 
to  obtain  for  the  salaries  paid,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  he  must 
work,  are  not  comparable  with  the 
county  agents  so  common  in  rural 
communities   today." 

It  is  charged  that  in  many  States 
the  boards  of  health,  boards  of  ed- 
ucation and  boards  of  welfare 
could  administer  the  Federal  funds 
to  tar  better  results  then  are  now 


obtained.  Congressman  Cram'ptoiT 
expressly  objects  to  this  construc- 
tive  Hieasure. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an- 
swers: "I  desire  to  renew  my 
previous  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress concerning  State  responsibil- 
ity for  the  education,  health  and 
social  welfare  of  the  Indians.  State 
boards  of  health,  departments  of' 
edncation  aifd  agrictiTfure;  ana 
boards  of  charity  and  welfare  are 
available  in  many  States  having  | 
Indian  population  to  handle  much 
of  the  work  now  performed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  method 
would  tend  to  make  the  Indians  a 
part  of  the  body  politic,  rather  than 
encourage  the  isolation  which  now 


Work's  Report  Bears  Out 

Collier  Complaint  of 

III  Treatment 

characterizes  the  Government's 
method  of  Indian  administration. 
Interest  has  already  been  mani- 
fested by  some  of  the  States  and 
bills  were  Introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  with  this  end 
in  view.  It  would  be  feasible  for 
Congress  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  the  States  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  health  and  education 
of  the  Indians,  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures being  made  through  the 
States  under  proper  safeguards/' 

Secretary  Work  Says- 
Indian  Service  Lags 

So  we  find,  again  to  quote  Sec- 
retary Work,   that 

"The  Indian  service  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  elsewhere 
along  health,  educational,  indus- 
trial  and   social  lines." 

In  the  Indian  Bureau  we  find 
bureaucracy  enthroned,  and  where 
bureaucracy  is  involved  the  fight 
must  be  open,  continuous,  vigorous 
and  critical.  As  the  circumstances 
demand  the  criticism  must  be  either 
constructive  or  destructive  or  both 
and  without  apology.  ^ 

In  conclusion  those  of  us  who 
are  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  there  is  still  hope  for  the 
Indian  in  the  underlying  justice  of 
the  country  at  large  will  continue 
the  appeal  and  will  continue  to  ad- 
vocate measures  of  relief,  and  to 
riticize  existing  and  riMTillftH,  i^vilfi. 
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ISacramento,  Cai.  Bee 


4ndian  Delegation  In 
Plea  For  Federal  Aid 
Vbits  Legislature 


A    delegation     oj 
headed  ay  Chief  Si 
leader   of   the 
the    le^lslatii 
adoption   of   sena] 
No.    18,    by    Sei 
Siskiyou    County,   which 
morialize    congress    and 
dent     to    provide     land 
facilities   for  California 

Senator  J.  M.  Inman, 
County,  introduced  the 
the  senate,  where  they  sang  a  group 
of  tribal  songs  dating  from  the  pe- 
riod before  white  men  came  to  the 
state. 

Chief  Super  made  a  brief  address, 
declaring  the  treaties  signed  by  the 
Indians  and  whites,  never  fulfilled, 
had  been  eigned  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  he  had  waited  all  his  life 
to  see  his  people  get  their  rights. 
It  was  his  first  visit  from  home. 


eigltV  Indians, 

sVrears  old, 

rlbe,   visited 

day    to    urge 

oint    resolution 

P.    J.    Po\^rs, 

woul^^ie- 
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alf^^chool 

Inoians. 

Sacramento 
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p<C  sound  to  peop  e  who  -e  -^^^^^^__^  ,„  ^^^uee 
Waeriing,  and  espect  e^cn  i,o 

:^Xn?r:   no.   wanted   in^^e   school,.  ,„,,„„„u    nor 
nedical  aid  for  °-\^'*    l^re  wilUng  to  work.    O.ve 
''tpt'eTthTdeS'S  we  wm,"' 3^„aian,  spoken 
'^,e  Jords  are  tron,  the  «P' gtr'a^enC  the  other  day- 
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"  of  the  earth,  victims  oi  highest' 
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1,  Delegation  of  Indlam 
^     At  Assembly  to  Plead 


CONGRESS  ORGEf 
lOAID.INDMNS 


SACRAMEN' 
BEE,   April    6.— I^^r^   join 
tion    No.    16^re]^ive    to    thi 
care  and  ren^frof  age 
Indians     In     Californi 
yesterday    afternoon    b 
house. 

The  measure  states  there 
gent  need  for  directing  the 
tion  of  the  federal  government  to 
the  fact  that  many  aged  and  in- 
firm Indians  In  California  are  ac- 
tually suffering  from  the  lack  of 
necessities  of  life,  a  condition 
which  should  be  remedied  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  treaties  be- 
tween the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  California 
Indians. 

It  urges  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Indians  to  make  an  im- 
mediate investigation  to  the  end 
that  conditions  complained  of  may 
be  adequately  remedied  and  relief 
afforded. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
president,  secretary  of  interior, 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  and 
to  each  of  the  California  senators 
and   congressmen   in   Washington. 


Memorial  to  Congress 


n"s"thSte?^  B^on  yesterday^ 
^ifeyVS^from  different  Pa>-  «  "^a^! 
state  and  were  hftse  to  ucge  the  pas- 
sage of  a  memori^J^i^Sniress  auth- 
orizing them  throrffh  their  attorneys, 
to  bring  suit  against  the  federal  goy- 
ernmen?  to  recover  lands  granted  ^o 
their  tribes  by  treaties  J'^^  the  fe_d 
fral  government  through  its  rep.<. 
sentatives   in   California   in   the   early 

''^One  ot  the  Indians.^William  Fuller. 
Tuo"umne   county,  r.-^^   recognized  by 
Issemblyman   Carter,   who    repro'^n^- 
Pd  him   some  years  ago   ma  suit   for 
the  value  ot  a  certam  Parcel  o..incl_ 
Pn,-,r    savs   he   won    the    suit.   Fuller 
!     thP    monev     went    to    Tuolumne 
^^nntvbSt    orchard    land       there 
and  is  now  a  prosperous  and  su^^^^^^ 
fnl    farmer       Fuller    ac•kno^vledgg    his 
ful    ^f^^^^V        ,  .     ^erv'pe  with  a  bow 
trratitude  for  this  .ser.    -'^ 

to   Carter   and  to   the   house. 
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By  a   Staff  Correspondent^  of  'The 
Exanfrtner.'Y  / 

SAo6J!SJ!BMt/,      aAs^  6.— -The 
llobby  of  a  ppniiig^ce.  ^presenta- 

Itives  of  six-%4anTOirof  destitute  In- 
Jdians,  appeared  in  the  Senat^^nd 
lAssembly  today  and  calle^r  upon 
ICalifornia  legislatoij^^D^rfd  them 
|in  enforcing  eighteen  tAattes  which 
rere  signed  by  Federal  authorities 
Lollowing  Indian  uprisings  in  1851 
md  1852  and  which  have  been  lost 
m  the  national  archives  at  Wash- 
ington for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  tribal  emissaries,  headed  by 
!hief  Super,  85  years  old,  leader  of 
the  Karocks,  told  the  legislators  of 
:reaties  ^hich  granted  to  the  In- 
lians  7,500,000  acres  of  California 
[and  and  goods  amounting  to  ap- 
)roximately   $1,800,000. 

The  treaties  have  not  been  ful- 
illed,  according  to  Chief  Super,  and 
mtil  1905  they  were  lost  in  the  rec- 
)rds  at  Washington. 

Super,  who  all  his  life  has  resided 

m    the    land    in    Siskiyou    county, 

irged    in    halting    English    that    the 

lenate  and  assembly  adopt   Senate 

joint    resolution    No.    18,    introduced 

)y  Senator  Powers,  calling  on  Con- 

rre^s  and   the  President  to   provide 

land  and   school   facilities  for  Cali- 

Ifornia  Indians. 

"I  ^^as  a  child,"  he  said,  "when 
[the  first  white  man  came  into  north - 
lern  California  and  I  was  only  a  boy 
when  the  treaties  were  signed  by 
my  people  jmd  yours.  All  my  life 
I  have  waUfed  for  the  land  and  goods 
promise^r  our  tribes  in  those 
Itreati 

*T^ay   I  have   left    my   home   for 
Jth^^irst    time.      I    came    into    your 
lla^  to  ask  that  you  aid  my  people, 
the    treaties    our    fathers    signed 


mean  nothing.  I  ask  '^r  aid  for  the 
women  and  children  of  my  tribe 
and  the  others  of  California. 

Dr«am  songs  which  the  Indian 
delegation  declared  were  first  sung 
Gentries  before  the  ^hite  man 
came  to  California  were  repeatec 
todayinth^egislauv^iails.  ^,*^ 
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INDIAN  TREA.TIES  NOT  KEPT 
(MADE  AT  WALL/.  WALLA,  June  1855) 
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Prom  mr  of  Rebellion  Records 
Series  1.  Vol.50.  Pt.l,  pp. 967-968.  1897 


Headquarters 

Department  of  the  Pacific 
San  Jj'rancisco ,  Gal. , 
March  31,  1862. 

Hon.  William  P.  Dole, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
VHashington  City,  D.  C. 

Sir;  I  have  perused  with  great 
care  and  much  interest  the  pamphlet 
of  Dr.  Elijah  White,  embracing  '"tes- 
timonials and  records,  together  with 
arguments  in  favor  of  special  action 
for  our  Indian  tribes."  I  fully 
concur  in  the  reflections  of  Doctor 
White,  as  well  as  his  suggestions  as  to 
"what  can  and  should  be  done."  I  have 
served  for  nearly  ten  years  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  for  six  years  past 
I  have  been  in  '-'regon  and  Washington 
Territory,  personally  engaged  in  all 
the  Indian  wars  during  that  period. 
My  position  and  duties  brought  me  in 
contact  and  made  me  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  tribes 
in  that  country,  and  my  previous  ser- 
vice of  three  years  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Southern  Oregon  enables 
me  to  speak  understsndingly  on  the 
subject  of  our  Indian  relations.  A 
fruitful  cause  of  our  Indian  wars  has. 
been  the  encroachment  of  the  white 
eople  on  their  lands  before  the  Indian 
itle  had  been  extinguished,  and  when 
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treaties  have  been  made  for  the 
purchase  of  Indian  lands  our 
people  have  at  once  proceeded  to 
occupy  them  and  dispossess  the 
Indians  before  the  treaties  had 
ever  been  ratified.  Such  acts 
had,  of  course,  a  tendency  to  create 
a  hostile  feeling  against  the  white 
eople.  Indians  cannot  understand 
..ow  it  is  that  one  party  to  a  bar- 
gain can  avail  themselves  at  once 
of  all  its  benefits,  while  they  them- 
selves are  left  to  await  the  rati- 
fication and  tardy  fulfillment  of 
its  stipulations  oy  the  Government 
at  VJashington.  The  foregoing  re- 
marks are  specially  applicable  to 
the  treaties  with  the  Nez  Percefe  and 
various  other  tribes  made  at  Ifllalla 
Walla  in  June,  1855,  ratified  some 
four  years  afterward,  and  as  yet 
only  very  partially  executed  on  our 
pari.  For  10  years  past  the  system 
of  managing  our  Indian  affairs  on 
this  coast  has  been  a  miserable  fail- 
ure. Vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  and  ex- 
pended, but  I  nave  yet  to  see  that 
any  corresponding  benefit  has  re- 
sulted from  it,  either  to  the  Indians 
or  the  Government.  it<hatever  plan  may 
be  adopted  for  the  future,  it  should 
be  of  a  permanent  character,  and  the 
principal  superintendents  and  officers 
should  not  be  removed  with  every  in- 
coming administration.  I  have  but 
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a  limited  acquaintance  with  Doctor 
White ,pDut  from  the  numerous  testi- 
monials in  his  favor,  coming  from 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen of  our  country,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  his  long  residence  in 
this  country,  and  the  zeal  and  de- 
votion with  which  he  has  heretofore 
served  the  Government,  points  him 
out  as  eminently  fitted  for  the 
position  of  general  supervisor  over 
all  the  Indians  in  this  department. 
Very  respectfully,  I  nave  the 
honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient 
servant , 

G.   Wright, 

Brigadier-General,  U.   S.  Army, 

Commanding. 
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QUESTION  AS  TO  INDUN  LAHD  TITLE    IN  1851 
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The  Califomis  Indian  Covnisslenars  of 
1851*52«  G.f.Barbour,  Btdick  HeK«e,  and  O.M. 
lOBanoraft*  in  a  raport  datad  ^Owmg  naar 
Gra|aonTilIa,  ^an  Joaqain  Bivar,  Pabruary  17 » 
IdSl***  addraaaad  to  Hon*  Xoka  Laa*  CoBsiiaeiorar 
of  Indian  Affaira,  aak  bli   aiTiaa 

**88  ragardt  tha  Indien  titla  to  landa  in 
thia  oonntry:    vhathar  aa  ara  to  raeogniaa  avan 
a  poaaaaaory  or  naafmetury  rig^t  in  the*  or  not 
to  an  J  parti  ca  la  r  portion  of  tha  tarritoi7,t>a- 
fora  aach  landa  aa  ney  ba  naoaaparj  for  thair 
aubaiatenea  ah&ll  bara  baan  aat  aprt  for  tteir 

Sanata  l)oo.4»p*l^59,1853 
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THE  WAY  no  UN  TREATIES  ARB  KEPT 


"The  Indian,  who  had  great  respect  for  forms, 
never  could  uMerstand  American  duplicity.  To  him  the 
American  always  spoke  with  forked  tongue. 

The  treaties  with  the  Indians  have  been 
gathered  and  published  in  a  sir^le  volume.     It  may  be 
said  with  confidence  that  leaving  out  the  merely  formal 
ratifications  of  existing  friendly  relations   there  is 
not  one  treaty  that  was  negotiated  in  good  faith  by  the 
United  States.     What  Germany  has  done  in  Belgium  would  be 
merely  incidental  if  compared  with  wtet  this  country  has 
done  in  violation  of  formal  treaty  rights  on  eveiy  foot 
of  Indian  ground." 


Prom  the  Des  Moines   (Iowa)  Register  and  Leader, 
m  Sherman  Bulletin,  October  14.  1914. 


Reprinted 


TREATY  OF  GUADALUPE  HIDAIfiO 

Iz9cut«d  at  Washington,  D.  C«,  July  4,  1846 
Signed.  James  K.  Folk,  President, 

James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State 


r/ 


Considering  that  a  great  part  of  the  territories 
f^ich,  by  the  present  treaty,  are  to  be  comprehended  for  the 
future  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  is  now  occu- 
pied by  savage  tribes,  who  will  hereafter  be  under  the  ex- 
clusiTe  control  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
whose  incursions  within  the  territory  of  Mexico,  would  bj 
prejudicial  in  the  extreme,  it  is  solemnly  agreed  that  all 
such  incursions  shall  be  forcibly  restrained  by  the  gorem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  whensoever  this  may  be  necessary; 
and  that  when  they  cannot  be  prevented,  they  shall  be  punashed 
by  the  said  government,  and  satisfaction  for  the  same  shall 
be  exacted — all  in  the  same  way,  and  with  equal  diligence  and 
energy,  as  if  the  same  incursions  were  meditated  or  committed 
witbm  its  own  territory,  against  its  own  citi««cis» 

*  It  shall  not  be  lawful,  under  any  pretext  whatever, for 
any  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  or  acquire 
any  Mexican,  or  any  foreigner  residing  in  Mexico,  who  may 
have  been  captured  by  Indians  inhabiting  the  territory  of 
either  of  the  two  republics,  nor  to  pucnase  or  acquire  horses, 
mulea-  cattle,  or  property  of  any  kind,  stolen  within  Mexican 
territory  Jy  such  Indians* 

And  in  the  event  of  any  person  or  persona,  captured 
within  Mexican  territory  by  Indians,  being  carried  into  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  the  government  of  the  latter 
engages  end  binds  itself,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  so  soon 
as  it  shall  know  of  such  captives  being  within  its  territory, 
and  shall  be  able  so  to  do,  through  the  faithful  exercise  oi 
its  influence  and  power,  to  rescue  them  and  return  them  to 
their  country,  or  deliver  them  to  the  agent  or  representative 
of  the  Mexican  government.  The  Mexican  authorities  will,  as 
far  as  practicable,  give  to  the  government  of  the  Ifeited 
States  notice  of  suon  captures;  and  its  agent  shall  pay^the  - 
•ipehses  incurred  in  the  maintenance  and  iransmissicn  of  the 
rescued  captives;  who,  in  the  meantime,  shall  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  hospitality  by  the  American  authorities  at 
the  place  where  they  may  be.  But  if  the. government  of  the 
United  States,  before  receiving  such  notice  from  Mexico, 
should  obtain  intelligence  through  any  otherjhannel  of  the 
existence  of  Mexican  captives  withm  its  territory,  it  ^iJ-f 
proceed  forthwith  to  effect  their  release  and  delivery  to  the 
Mexican  agent  as  above  stipulated. 
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For  the  purpo 
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i?e  of  giTing  to  these  stipulations 

the  fullest  possible  ef f icicv    |{}«[f  ? 'f  °E?^?f  *nd  It      : 
ourity  and  redress  demanded  o/their  true  spiri'  s"^^" 
tent,  the  goTerranent  of  the  ffiiited  States  will  »?"  S2\iei. 
hereafter  pass,  without  ""^f  ?^"^t^^«J{  ?£t  tibi^t  Jly 
ilfi^ra'°'iSrfinally''the"saer'edSSsf  oflhia  oSliJation 

SSIli";»ef be'lSitilght  of  ^y  the  said  fj^t^l  *  ?„      - 

«f  ?li  ^ 'r!trrrel!\°r  f  r^  W4^^^^ 

iins  of  the  tinited  States;  ^ut  <)n  the  o°f  gg'n'P^^lJnts 

care  shall  then  he  taken  °°t*o  place  its  ln<l^»^J^gfgg  those 

selves  to  restrain. 
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House  Bx.  Boo.  No. 
p.  32^3,  l^MS 


50,  30th  Congress,  2d  Session, 
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TngAct 

CALIFORNIA  LAND  CLAIMS  LAW  OF  1851..The  Enabling  Act 

-  Be  ^t  enaoted  by  thft  Senate  pM   Houpft  of  RfiprfiPPntptWft.g 

QI  thft  Mnitefi  otrtfls  nf  AmRrin^  ir  Gonprflcja  agsftnhlfld.  That 


for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  settling  privFite  land 
claims  m  the  State  of  California,  a  commission  shall  be, 
and  IS  hereby,  constituted,  7vhich  shall  conf^ist  of  three 
commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed btates,  by  and  viith   the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
which  commission  shall  continue  for  three  years  from  the 
date  of  this  act,  unless  sooner  discontinued  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  ^ 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  each  and  every 
person  claiming  lands  in  California  by  virtue  of  any  right 
Of  title  derived  from  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  government, 
shall  present  the  same  to  the  said  commissioners  when  sit- 
ting as  a  board,  together  with  such  documentary  evidence  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  as  the  said  claimant  relies  upon  in 
supp9rt  of  such  claims;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners, when  the  case  is  ready  for  hearing,"  to  proceed 
promptly  to  examine  the  same  upon  such  evidence,  and  upon 
the  evidence  produced  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  said  claim,  and,  within 
thirty  days  after  such  decision  is  rendered,  to  certify  the 
same,  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  .  the  United  States  in  ;.nd  fcf-.the  district 
in. which. suoh  (jecjigicn  .shall .b^  iceild^r^d, 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enactfid,  That  the  commission- 
ers herein-provided  for,  and  the  District  and  Supreme 
Courts,  in  deciding  on  the  validity  of  any  claim  brought  be- 
fore them  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  government  from 
which  the  claim  is  derived,  the  principles  of  equity,  and  . 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  they  are  applicable. 

13.  And  be  it  further  enacted, *That  all  lends, 'the* 

hnye  been  finally  rejected  by  the  commis- 
r  herein  provided,  or  which  shall  be  final- 
invalid  hy   the  District  or  Supreme  Court, 
e  claims  to  which  shall  not  have  been  pre- 
id  commissioners  within  two  years  after  the 
f   shall  be  deemed,  held,  and' considered  as 
ic  domain  of  the  United  States; 


oec. 

claims 
sioners 
ly  deci 
and  all 
sented 
date  of 
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to  which 
in  msnnfi 

ded  to  be 
lands  th 
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Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  ftnantftrj ,  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  commissioners  herein  provided  for  to  ascertain 
and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  tHe  tenure  by  which 
the  mission  lands  are  held,  and  those  held  by  civilized  Indians, 
and  those  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  labor  of  any  kind, 
and  also  those  >vhich  are  occupied  and  cultivated  by  Pueblos  or 
Rancheros  Indians. 

Approved,  March  3,  1851. 


U.  3.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  9,  631-634 
31st  Congresr,  2d  Session,  Ch.  42,43,  1851. 


APPOINTi^SNT  0?  CALIi?X)RNIA  INDIAN  AGENTS  IN  1850 


On  3epteml)er  28,  1350,  a  "bill  was  approved,  authorizing 
the  President  to  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate, "not  more  than  three  agents  for  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  State  of  California.  Such  agents  shall  perform 
the  duties  now  prescribed  by  law  to  Indian  agents,  and  shall 
receive  an  annual  compensation  of  three  thousand  dollars  each," 


^ 


U.  S,  Statutes 
31st  Congress, 


at  Large,  Yol.  9,  519 

1st  Sessioti,  Ch.  82,  83,  84,  1850. 


•^ 


In  a  deficiency  appropriation,  approved  February  27,  1851, 
there  was  appropriated" for  arrearages  of  compensation,  from 
first  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  to  thirtieth 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  to  the  Indian  agents 
for  the  Indian  tribes  of  California,  six  thousand  seven  hun-  ~ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars. 

"?or  expenses  of  holding  tre^;ties  with  the  various  tribes 
of  Indians  in  California,  in  addition  to  the  appropriation 
of  the  thirtieth  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  fifty,  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars." 


U.  3.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  9,  572 
31st  Congress,  2d  Session,  Ch.  12,  1851, 
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EXPRESS    PROVISIONS    OF    THE   TREATY 

OF    GUADALUPE    HIDALGO    WITH 

RESPECT    TO    PROPERTY 

AND  TITLES 


By  Colonel  Jennings  C.  Wise,  Chief  Legal  Counselor 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  Indian  Board 

of  Co-operation. 


Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go, as  originally  signed,  on  February  2,  1848,  was 
as  follows : 

'^Mexicans  now  established  in  territories  pre- 
viously belonging  to  Mexico,  and  which  remain 
for  the  future  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  free  to  continue  where  they  no*  i 
reside,  or  to  remove  at  any  time  to  the  Mex- 
ican Republic,  retaining  the  property  which  they 
possess  in  the  said  territories,  or  disposing  there- 
of and  removing  the  proceeds  wherever  they 
please ;  without  their  being  subjected  on  this 
account  to  any  contribution,  tax,  or  charge 
whatever. 

**Those  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  the  said 
territories  may  either  retain  the  title  and  rights 
of  Mexican  citizens  or  acquire  those  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  But,  they  shall  be  under 
the  obligation  to  make  their  election  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  this  treaty;  and  those  who  shall  remain 
in  the  said  territories,  after  the  expiration  of 
that  year,  without  having  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  retain  the  character  of  Mexicans,  shall 
be  considered  to  have  elected  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

'*ln  the  said  territories,  property  of  every  kind, 
now  belonging  to  Mexicans  not  established  there 
shall  be  inviolably  respected.  The  present  own- 
ers/ the  heirs  of  these,  and  all  Mexicans  who 
may  hereafter  acquire  said  property  by  contract 
shall  enjoy  with  respect  to  it,  guarantees  equally 
ample  as  if  the  same  belonged  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  /'* 
Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
was  as  follows : 

''The  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  afore- 
said, shall  not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens 
of  the  Mexican  Republic,  conformably  with 
what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article,  shall 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  and  be  admitted,  at  the  proper  time  (to 
be  judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution;  and  in  the  mean- 
time shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property, 
and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
without  restriction." 

On  may  26,  1848,  the  duly  accredited  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  executed  a  so-called  protocol,  interpreta- 
tive of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  as  orig- 

•Boldface  added. 


inally  signed  on  February  2,  1848,  and  with  this 
so-called  protocol  appended,  and  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  original  draft  of  the  treaty,  the  treaty 
was  proclaimed  July  4,  1848. 

The  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  the  so-called 
protocol  were  as  follows : 

"1st.  The  American  Government  by  sup- 
pressing the  IXth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo  and  substituting  the  Ilird  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  did  not  intend  to 
diminish  in  any  way  what  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  aforesaid  article  IXth  in  favor  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  territories  ceded  by  Mexico. 
Its  understanding  is  that  all  of  the  agreement 
is  contained  in  the  Ilird  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Louisiana.  In  consequence  all  the  privileges  and 
guarantees,  civil,  political,  and  religious,  which 
would  have  been  possessed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territories,  if  the  IXth  article  of 
the  treaty  had  been  retained,  will  be  enjoyed  by 
them,  without  any  difference,  under  the  article 
which  has  been  substituted. 

"2nd.  The  American  Government  by  sup- 
pressing the  Xth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo  did  not  in  any  way  intend  to 
annul  the  grants  of  lands  made  by  Mexico  in 
the  ceded  territories.  These  grants,  notwith- 
standing the  suppression  of  the  article  of  the 
treaty,  preserve  the  legal  value  which  they  may 
possess,  and  the  grantees  may  cause  their  legiti- 
mate (titles)  to  be  acknowledged  before  the 
American  tribunals. 

"Conformably  to  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
legitimate  titles  to  every  description  of  property, 
personal  and  real,  existing  in  the  ceded  terri- 
tories are  those  which  were  legitimate  titles 
under  the  Mexican  law  in  California  and  New 
Mexico  up  to  the  13th  of  May,  1846,  and  in 
Texas  up  to  the  2nd  of  March,  1836." 

Certain  provisions  of  the  treaty  have  already 
been  construed  by  the  United  States  courts.  Thus : 
"Under  the  Spanish  laws  the  king  retained  un- 
limited authority  of  control  and  disposition  over 
lands  assigned  to  a  town  or  pueblo  which  were 
undisposed  of,  and  not  the  subject  of  private 
grant;  and  this  authority  (in  respect  to  lands 
subsequently  acquired  by  the  United  States) 
passed  successively  to  the  government  of  Mex- 
ico and  to  Congress." 

**Under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1848 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  by  which 
what  is  now  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  was 
ceded  to  the  former,  the  United  States  are  bound 
to  observe  and  maintain  the  validity  of  grants 
made  by  Mexico  prior  to  the  cession  as  Mexico 
would  have  maintained  them." 

**The  provision  of  the  protocol  of  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  that  the  Mexican  grants 
in  ceded  territory  shall  reserve  their  legal  value, 
and  that  the  grantees  may  cause  their  Megitimate 
titles'  to  be  acknowledged  before  the  American 
tribunals  is  not  restricted  to  titles  that  had  prior 
to  the  treaty  become  absolute  and  legal,  but  in- 
cludes also  equitable  titles,  which,  if  there  had 
been  no  change  of  sovereignty,  would  have  be- 

( Continued  on  page  12)      [  0  V  ^  N*" 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 

come  perfect,  or  could  have  been  made  perfect 
if  the  proper  steps  had  been  taken/' 

The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  as  a  Contract 

A  treaty  is  a  contract*  between  two  or  more 
sovereigns,  in  modern  usage  formally  signed  by 
conimissioners  properly  authorized,  and  solemnly 
ratified  by  the  supreme  power  of  each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

******* 

'^Treaties,  allowed  under  the  law  of  nations, 
are  unrestrained  acts  of  independent  powers, 
placing  them  under  an  obligation  to  do  some- 
thing which  is  not  wrong/' — Woolsey,  Intro,  to 
Inter.  Law,  Sec.  98. 

''In  the  language  of  modern  diplomacy  the 
term  treaty  is  restricted  to  the  more  important 
international  agreements,  especially  to  those 
which  are  the  work  of  a  congress,  while  agree- 
ments dealing  with  subordinate  questions  are 
described  by  the  more  general  term  'conven- 
tions'."—Encyc.   Brit.  XXIII,  530. 

As  a  general,  rule  every  sovereign  state  whose 
powers  have  not  been  limited  or  modified  by  com- 
pacts with  other  states  has  the  power  to  make 
treaties,  the  power  being  exercised  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  nations,  or  by  persons  es])e- 
cially  deputed  by  them  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
latter  event,  the  acts  of  the  persons  deputed  are 
binding  if  they   are  within  the   powers   conferred. 

The  treaty-making  power  in  the  United  States 
is  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

So  important  is  a  contract  by  treaty,  or  a  treaty 
obligation  deemed  to  be  that  the  power  to  make 
treaties  is  expressly  denied  in  the  Constitution  to 
the  constituent  states  of  the  Union. 


adult  Indian  in  California  who  can  read  and 
ould  register  at  once  for  the  State  Presidential 
s  to  be  held  on  May  6th.  On  that  date  votes 
ast  for  delegates  to  -the  party  nominating  con- 
in  the  early  fall/  These  delegates  will  nomi- 
sidential  electQf's  equal  in  number  to  the  total 
of  congressment  from  each  state.  Thus  for 
la,  thirteen'  electors  will  be  nominated  by  each 

e  e^^ion  in  November  voters  will  cast  their 
re£i:V  for  electors.    The  electors  thus  chosen 
rt  a  normal  vote  for  the  presidential  nominee 
>port.  \These  votes,  which  are  sent  to  Wash- 
D.  C,  aii^  counted  in  December.   Inauguration 
ew  Presicfcnt  takes  place  the  following  March, 
tis  are  entiWed  to  vote.    Their  right  as  NAT- 
BORN  CITIZENS  OF  CALIFORNIA  was 
d  by  a  decisid^  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in 
'  of  Ethan  And^son,  an  Indian,  versus  Shafter 
vs,   County  Cle^  of  Lake   County.     Now  is 
t  for  Indian  people,  who  have  made  a  strenu- 
it  for  those  privil^es  that  are  rightly  theirs, 
that  they  value  what  they  have  won.    Exercis- 
right  to  vote  is  more  than  a  privilege.    It  is  the 
•   every  citizen  of  thiX  country.     The   recent 
1  scandal  that  has   stirred  the  Nation  makes 
ive  the  active  participation  of  every  voter  in 
ling  presidential  election.  ^A  strbng  executive 
next  four  years  is  an  ecoVomj^c  as  welb  as  a 
necessity.  \ 

is  YOUR  problem.    No  adul^^citizen,  who  has 
:  his  vote  after  careful  and  t^oi!ightful  study  of 


And  in  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution,  the  Con-     '^^^  ^^  candidates  propose^,  has  the  right  to 


stitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  are  declared  to  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.* 

The  validity  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
has  never  been  questioned.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that 
the  agreement  into  which  the  United  States 
entered  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  with  respect 
to  the  territories  ceded  by  the  latter  in  1848  was 
the  most  solemn  compact  which  it  was  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  make. 


*Boldface  added. 


oy  ivirs.  Kosainia  UavigSvArfiong  the  guests  present 
was  Tom  Johnson  of  ^eRr^opol,  a  member  of  the 
Pomas  tribe.  At  prQseint,  he  sls^ted,  the  Indians  have 
over  eighty  auxiliaries  raising  m^ney  for  the  Indian 
cause,  and  that  a  roll  is  being  made  Tii  the  Indians  in 
the  State. — San  Francisco  Examiner,  M^ch  26,  1924. 


the  government  for  thc^e  ugly' political  dis- 
es  that  reflect  so  shanjf fully  upon  American 

You  may  feel  that  yoj|!f  are  only  one  of  a  hun- 
Uion  and  that  your  v^te  will  carry  little  weight, 
ry  one  of  that  hundred  million  are  privileged 

that  same  apathetic  attitude  with  the  conse- 
that  the  national  p'olitical  situation  is  left  in  the 
►f  an  unscrupulpus  few. 

are  a  citizen  of  a  great  and  prosperous  State 
t  you  do  your  part  to  make  the  name  of  that 
and  for  the  highest  and  best  in  political  ideals 
ainment.  / 

'  / 

Announcement  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Frank  Low- 

ery  of  Redwood,  a  member  of  the  Blue  Lake  Aux- 
iliary, will  come  as  a  shock  to  her  many  friends. 
Mrs.  Lowery,  who  has  been  ill  for  the  past  five 
years,  succumbed  to  her  long  illness  last  month. 


California  Indian  Herald,  April  1924 


THE   TREATY   OF   GUADALUPE   HIDALGO 

•  CONSTRUED 


By  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  are  to  be  under- 
stood its  language  and  apparent  intent  as  mani- 
fested in  the  instrument,  with  reference  to  the 
contracting  parties,  the  subject  matter,  and  the 
persons  on  whom  it  is  to  operate.  *  *  * 

Wherever  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  prescribe  a 
rule  by  which  the  rights  of  an  individual  may  be 
determined,  and  when  such  rights  are  of  a  nature 
to  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  court  re- 
sorts to  the  treaty  for  a  rule  of  decision  as  it 
would  to  a  legislative  enactment.  *  *  * 

In  such  event,  it  is  frequently  necessary  for  the 
courts   to   ascertain   by   construction    the   meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  terms  used.  *  *  * 
But  as  in  the  case  of  private  contracts  certain 
rules  for  the  interpretation  of  treaties  have  grown 
up.      Phillimore   arranges   the   rules   of   interpreta-   ; 
tion  under  three  heads:    (1)   Authentic  interpreta- 
tion,    that    is,   the    interpretation    supplied    by   the   i 
lawgiver   himself;    (2)    usual   interpretation,   l)ased   i 
on  usage  and  precedent;  and   (3)   doctrinal   inter- 
pretation,  or  the  interpretation   founded  upon  the 
scientific    exposition    of    the    terms    of    the    treaty 
itself.    But  the  following  are  the  commonest  rules 
of   interpretation:     Words    are    presumed    to   have  : 
been   Used   in   their   ordinary   sense,   but   technical 
terms  are  used  in  the  sense  and  with  the  meaning 
applied    to   them    in   the    particular   act    to   which 
they  belong;  the  provision  of  a  treaty  can  have  but 
one  true  meaning  and  the  interpretation  must  be 
mutual ;   the    interpretation    should   l)e   made   with 
regard    to    the    context    and    spirit    of    the    whole 
treaty;  terms   peculiar  to  the  language   of  one  of 
the   contracting  parties   must  be  given   the   mean- 
ing which  they  have  in  that  language ;  clauses  de- 
,    fining    grants,    privileges,    and    favors    should    l^e 
strictly   interpreted ;   an    interpretation   which   ren- 
ders  a  treaty  inoperative  is  to  be  avoided  ;  special 
clauses  are  to  be  preferred  to  general,  prohibitory 
to  permissive ;  earlier  clauses  are  explained  by  later 
i    ones  and  obscure  clauses  by  clearer  ones  in  later 
I    treaties,     as     later     treaties     explain     and     modify 
I    earlier   ones   on   the   same   subject.     The   rule   has 
i    been    laid    down    by    the    United    States    Supreme 
Court  that  a  treaty  is  on  the  same  plane  of  equality 
with  a  statute  of  Congress,  so  that  a  later  statute 
may  supersede  a  prior  treaty,  while  a  subsequent 
treaty   may  supersede  a  prior  statute   on  a  given 
subject.  *  *  * 


In  construing  the  language  of  treaties  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  adopt  the  same  rules  which 
are  applicable  in  the  construction  of  statutes,  con- 
tracts, and  written  instruments  generally,  in  order 
to    carry    out    the    purpose    and    intention    of    the 

makers.  *  *  *  ,        .  i 

But  it  is  important  to  note  that  at  the  time  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  proclaimed  the 
following  statute  was  in  force: 

"In  all  trials  about  the  rights  of  property  in 
which  an  Indian  may  be  a  party  on  one  side,  and  a 
white  person  on  the  other,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  rest  upon  the  white  person,  whenever  the 
Indian  shall  make  out  a  presumption  of  title  in 
himself  from  the  fact  of  previous  possession  or 
ownership/'  *  *  * 

If  the  rules  of  interpretation  hereinbefore  set 
out  be  applied  to  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
it  must  appear  that  the  designation  of  Mexican  as 
employed  in  Article  IX  of  the  treaty  was  clearly 
intended  to  have  the  meaning  of  inhabitant,  the 
latter  being  the  terms  used  throughout  the  so- 
called  protocol  in  referring  to  the  same  persons 
that  were  referred  to  in  Article  IX;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  were  to  be  protected  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  property.  In  other  words,  whatever 
title  to  property  in  the  ceded  territories  an  inhabi- 
tant therein  had  before  the  cession  was  to  remain 
in  him  after  the  change  of  sovereignty. 

Such  interpretation  is  clearly  conformable  with 
the  rule  of  international  law  as  expressed  by  in- 
numerable authorities,  and  with  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  United  State. 

"A  cession  of  territory  is  never  understood  to 
be  a  cession  of  the  property  belonging  to  its  in- 
habitants.^'  *  *  * 

The  word  ''property''  as  used  in  this  connection 
and  ag£lie^  to  land,  comprehends  all  vested  rights, 
titles,  wTiether  legal  or  equitable,  inceptive,  in- 
choate, or  perfect.  It  embraces  rights  which  lie  in 
contract,  as  w^ell  those  which  are  executory  as 
those  which  are  executed.  *  *  * 

''A  right  of  any  validity  before  cession  of  terri- 
tory is  equally  valid  afterwards."  *  *  '•^ 

In  the  leading  case  of  the  United  States  v. 
Perchman  *  *  *  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said: 

'Tt  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that,  it  is 
very  unusual  even  in  cases  of  conquest,  for  the 
conqueror  to  do  more  than  to  displace  the  sov- 
ereign and  assume  dominion  over  the  country.  The 
modern  usage  of  nations,  which  has  become  law, 
would  be  violated;  that  sense  of  justice  and  of 
right  which  is  acknowledged  and  felt  by  the  whole 
civilized  world  would  be  outraged,  if  private  prop- 
erty should  be  generally  confiscated,  and  private 
rights    annulled.      The    people    change    their    alle- 
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glance;  their  relation  to  their  ancient  sovereign  is 
dissolved,  but  their  relations  to  each  other,  and 
their  rights  of  property,  remain  undisturbed."  *  *  '^ 

In  another  case  the  court  said : 

*The  Government  of  the  United  States  there- 
fore holds  that  titles  derived  from  a  duly  consti- 
tuted prior  foreign  Government  to  which  it  has 
succeeeded  are  consecrated  by  the  law  of  nations 
even  as  against  titles  claimed  under  its  own  subse- 
quent laws." 

The  general  principle  enunciated  in  the  Perch- 
man  case  has  received  repeated  recognition  in 
treaties  of  cession  concluded  by  the  United  States, 
and  pursuant  to  which  it  became  the  grantee  of 
territory.  These  agreements  have  been  looked 
upon  as  merely  declaratory  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. *  *  * 

In  his  paper  on  ''Change  of  Sovereignty  and 
Private  Ownership  of  Land  *  *  *  Prof.  Francis  B. 
Sayre  concludes : 

"There  can   be   no   question   that   United   States 
courts  will  not  allow  a  mere  cession  of  territory 
to  the  United  States  to  injure  or  abrogate  vested^ 
rights  of  land  ownership,  legal  or  equitable,  heldj 
by  individuals  at  the  time  of  cession." 

"It  must  be  clear  that  the  construction  placed 
upon  the  statutory  law  of  the  former  sovereign  by 
its  tribunals  prior  to  a  change  of  sovereignty 
should  be  respected  by  those  of  its  successor  after 
the  change."  *  *  * 

"We  take  it  to  be  a  well-settled  principle,  ac- 
knowledged by  all  civilized  states  governed  by  law, 
that  by  means  of  a  political  revolution,  by  which 
political  organization  is  changed,  the  municipal 
laws  regulating  their  social  relations,  duties,  and 
rights  are  not  necessarily  abrogated.  They  remain 
in  force,  except  so  far  as  they  are  repealed  or 
modified  by  the  new  sovereign  authority."  *  *  * 

"Law  once  established  continues  until  changed 
by  some  competent  legislative  power.  It  is  not 
changed  merely  by  change  of  sovereignty."  *  *  * 

"There  can  be  no  break  or  interruption  in  law. 
From  the  time  law  comes  into  existence  with  the 
first-felt  corporateness  of  a  primitive  people  it  must 
last  until  the  final  disappearance  of  human  society. 
Once  created,  it  persists  until  a  change  takes  place, 
and  when  changed  it  continues  in  such  changed 
condition  until  the  next  change,  and  so  on  forever. 
Conquest  or  colonization  is  impotent  to  bring  law 
to  an  end;  in  spite  of  change  of  constitution,  the 
law  continues  unchanged  until  the  new  sovereign 
by  a  legislative  act  creates  a  change."  *.*  * 

This  principle  has  been  recognized  by  the  su- 
preme tribunals  of  the  United  States  in  its  applica- 
tion to  laws  protecting  private  rights  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory  concerned.  *  *  * 
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CHICKASAWS  WANT  NATION  TO   HONOR 

OLD  TREATY 


TISOMINGO  (Okl.),  June  21.— Indians  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  are  l)an(le(l  tog^ether  for  another 
heroic  effort  to  obtain  a  settlement  from  the  United 
States  Government  on  account  of  the  conveyance 
by  the  government  of  a1)out  6,000,000  acres  of 
"leased  lands''  once  the  property  of  the  Wichita 
and  affiliated  tribes  in  Oklahoma  Territory,  says 
Governor  Douglas  H.  Johnston  of  the  Chickasaws, 
who  has  returned  from  a  sojourn  of  six  months  in 
Washington  in  the  interest  of  tribal  affairs  of  both 
the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws. 

The  controversy  involves  the  racial  pride  of  the 
Chickasaws,  who  were  told,  in  substance,  that  if 
they  adopted  the  freedmen,  who  were  negroes,  they 
would  get  certain  sums  of  money  and  that  if  they 
declined  to  ad()i)t  the  freedmen  they  would  not  get 
the  money.  They  declined  to  ado])t  and  have  main- 
tained the  purity  of  the  Chickasaw  blood. 

Hinges  on  Treaty 

It  involves  also  two  interpretations  of  the  Treaty 
of  1866  that  made  disposition  of  the  leased  area. 
The  Court  of  Claims,  in  an  exhaustive  opinion, 
held  that  the  language  of  the  treaty  meant  that  the 
area  was  merely  to  be  leased.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  reversed  that  decision  and  held  that 
the  treaty  ap])eared  to  call  for  a  conveyance  of  the 
])r()i)erty. 

The  Chickasaws  have  construed  the  treaty  to 
mean  what  the  Court  of  Claims  said  it  meant,  ac- 
cording to  Governor  Johnston,  and  they  will  ask 
Congress  next  winter  to  make  a  settlement  with 
the  tribe  under  that  construction  of  the  treaty. 

**The  whole  line  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  from  the  famous  case 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  versus  Georgia  dowm  to 
tax  decisions  in  our  favor,"  says  Governor  Johns- 
ton, ''are  agreed  that  Indian  treaties  must  be  con- 
strued as  the  Indians  understood  them  and  that  any 
doubtful  meaning  must  be  construed  in  their  favor. 

''Under  the  treaty  of  1866,''  says  Governor  Johns- 
ton, "the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaw^s  'ceded'  their 
western  lands  to  the  United  States  for  certain  spe- 
cific purposes.  These  purposes  were,  among  other 
things,  for  the  settlement  of  friendly  Indians,  for 
the  removal  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  freed- 
men, and  for  the  settlement  of  such  members  of  the 
tril)es  as  might  desire  to  remove  thereto.  The 
treaty  also  provided  for  a  fund  of  $300,000  which 
was  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  pend- 
ing the  removal  or  adoption  of  the  freedmen.  It 
was  provided  that  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw 
freedman  were  to  be  removed  if  the  tribe  failed  to 
ado]:)t  them  within  two  years,  in  which  event  the 
$300,000  was  to  be  used  for  removal.  If  the  tribe 
ado])ted  such  freedmen  within  the  specified  time, 
they  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  $300,000. 

Never  Adopted  Freedmen 

"The  Chickasaw  freedmen  never  were  adopted. 
The  tribe  has  never  claimed  nor  has  it  ever  re- 
ceived any  part  of  the  consideration.  As  to  whether 
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the  Choctaw  frceanuMi  were  legally  adopted  has  al- 
w'lvs  been  a  citiestion. 

■••These    lands    asRrc-atc    some    6.000.000    acres 
'I'liev  are  included   in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and 
were  disjx.sed  of  by  the   United  States  to  settlers 
on  the  inihlic  domain  for  many  mdlions  of  dollars. 

-The  whole  series  of  transactions  attendmg  the 
makin-  of  the  treaty  and  up  to  the  present  day 
tend  to  show  that  the  Indians  did  not  mean  to  part 
with  the  title  and  that  the  United  States  did  not 
mean  to  acquire  it ;  hut  that  these  lands,  then  far 
removed  from  civilization,  were  being  used  for  he 
convenience  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  and  that  the  matter  of 
title  did  not  enter  into  the  plans  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty."— Los  Angeles   limes. 


T>nWT?TY    DISEASE,   KILLING 
POVERIY,   ^^^^  jj^jj'j^NS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


By  A.  H.  Frederick 
N.  E.  A.  Service  Writer 

Redding.  Calif..  May  8.-Pitiful  remnants  of  Cali- 
fornk  's   once   mighty   Indian   tribes   are   making  a 
s     \and  near  here  in  hopeless  battle  against  dis- 
e-ise    squalor  and  the  White  Man's  cupidity. 

Once  ords  of  the  entire  state,  they  now  eke  out 
m  serSle  existence  on  land  so  poor  and  barren 
thnt  it  is  not  worth  the  White  Man's  while  to  take 
from  them.  Their  shacks,  many  of  them  mere 
ea  -  OS  of  wood  or  bark,  and  their  tents,  oftimes 
inhabited  throughout  the  bitterest  winters,  can  be 
found  scattered  in  the  four  northeastmost  counties 

'''iSr'wd  is  of  the  poorest.  When  they  have 
money  hey  buy  what  they  call  "white  man  s 
foo  r  but  it  is  such  food  as  only  the  poorest  of 
whites  w<,uld  eat.  When  they  have  no  money  they 
live  on  acorns,  squirrels  and  rabbits. 

They  work  when  they  can  hnd  work  to  do,  on 

constriction  gangs.  «l^e^l\«'^^^'-j^^-  ^^.{./'''^^S 
basket  weaving,  housework,  and  tl^^  'l;^-,^^^;'^^^^^^ 
they  cannot  find  w..rk  they  make  pit  ful  pretense 
„f  cultivating  their  uncultivatable  fields.  _ 

MMe  death  wail  comes  frequently  ^^^^  ^^''^ 

tleinents       In   70  vears   they   have   dwmdled   frf.m 

00  000  to  some   17.000.     Ten.   12.   14  m   a  family 

carried   off  by   disease-this   is   a   story   not   nifre- 

'•""AVsSXng'hne ;  he  get  thin;  '-  -tigh  mucb  ^^ 
.~iZ.Z..I"-3"-^ ♦   SUBSCRIPT! 
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Indian    people   the   importance   of   being  correctly 
entered  in  the  final  roll  of  California  Indians. 

As  ^e  dinner  hour  drew  near,  the  schabl  room 
was  transformed  into  a  dining  room  and^Mrs.  Har- 
ris assis^d  by  several  other  women/'^loaded  the 
tables  witKall  manner  of  appetizin^/foods. 

After  dinrNer  the  Indian  people  fathered  around 
a  bonfire  in  tIK  school  yard  and  >^'itnessed  an  intri- 
cate tribal  dan\;e  performed  ,by  several  of  their 
number.  V  / 

The  scene  recal\(l  the^4ays  when  the  Indian 
ruled  supreme  in  thi§\^o^try.  The  firelight  show- 
ing the  swaying  form<y^of  the  dancers  garbed  in 
their  fantastic  feathe/fed  ajid  beaded  costumes  and 
the  shadowy  figu/^s  encfhiling  them,  suggested 
a  council  meeting"  of  braves  ^  the  first  white  in- 
vaders knew  them.  x 

The  Hoplafid  meeting  was  as  pleasant  as  it  was 
successful  ilnd  might  serve  as  a  suggestion  to  aux- 
iliaries , who  are  to  have  their  meetings-^at  later 
dateSi^__-  - 

THE  INDIAN  TITLE  AND  ESTATE  UNDER 
THE  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


By  Colonel  Jennings  C.  Wise,  Chief  Legal  Counselor 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  Indian  Board 

of  Co-operation. 

There  may  be  some  questions  of  greater  im- 
portance in  connection  with  property  rights  in  the 
United  States  than  those  of  the  Indian  title  and 
estate,  but  there  can  be  none  more  peculiarly 
American. 

With  respect  to  these  subjects  the  law  of  the 
United  States  is  most  indefinite,  if  not  confused. 
Because  the  Indian  tribes  occupy  an  anomalous  po- 
litical status  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  assumed  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
are  not  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
established  principles  of  law.  This  attitude  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  thing  anamolous  about  their  rights, 
for  if  they  have  any  rights  at  all  those  rights  can 
be  clearly  defined  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
law  applicable  to  all  other  persons,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  other  persons. 

Under  the  Spanish  Law,  following  the  system 
of  the  Civil  Law,  the  Indians  were  deemed  to  have 
acquired  title  to  the  lands  on  which  they  were 
seated,  by  occupancy,  title  by  occupancy  being  de- 
fined by  Pothier  as  the  title  by  which  one  acquires 
property  in  a  thing  which  belongs  to  nobody,  by 
taking  possession  of  it  with  the  design  of  acquir- 
ing it. 

In  the  18th  Report  (1897)  of  the  Ethnology 
Bureau,  Part  2,  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  Span- 
ish, French  and  English  colonial  policies  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indian  land  titles  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  is  to  be  found,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that,  conforming  in  all  material  respects 
to  the  policy  adopted  by  Spain  in  regard  to  her 
American  possessions,  the  Colonial  governments 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  recognized  in  the  In- 
dian tribes  a  possessory  right  to  the  land  occupied 
by  them,  asserting  in  themselves  the  ultimate  title 
to  the  soil. 


The  Indians  were  never  deemed,  even  by  Spain, 
to  possess  that  which  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States  amounts  to  a  complete  title,  or  one  charac- 
terized by  the  three  stages  or  degrees  of  possession 
— naked  possession,  right  of  possession,  and  right 
of  property. 

But  under  the  American  system  of  jurisprudence 
a  person  may  be  said  to  have  title  to  a  thing  with- 
out having  all  these  three  degrees,  that  is,  without 
having  a  complete  title. 

**Title  in  its  ordinary  acception  is  not  under- 
stood to  mean  a  perfect  title.'' 

**A    party    may    have    title    to    property    al- 
though he  is  not  the  absolute  owner." 
Thus,  one  who  has  the  right  of  possession  of  a 
thing  is  said  to  have  the  title  to  it. 

Title,  as  applied  to  real  estate,  is  generally  de- 
fined to  be  merely  the  means  whereby  the  owner 
of  lands  has  the  just  possession  of  his  property. 

And  property  is  defined  as  that  dominion  or  in- 
definite right  of  user  and  disposition  which  one 
may  lawfully  exercise  over  particular  things  or 
subjects,    and    generally    to    the    exclusion    of    all 

others. 

When  used  in  its  general  and  popular  sense,  the 
term  property  includes  both  lands  and  chattels. 

As  applied  to  real  property  the  term  includes  every 
species  of  title,  inchoate  or  complete. 

It  includes  equitable  as  well  as  legal  titles  to 
land,  incorporeal  hereditaments,  and  easements. 

And  in  ex.  p.  Koser,  60  Cal.  210,  it  was  held 
that  property  applies  only  to  the  owner's  rights  in 
a  thing,  ownership  being  defined  as  the  right  by 
which  a  thing  belongs  to  an  individual  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  persons.  * 

Ownership  may  extend  to  the  entire  thing  or 
may  be  limited  to  an  interest  in  it;  but  whatever 
is  the  subject  of  the  ownership  is  held  by  the 
owner  for  his  own  individual  benefit. 

An  owner  of  real  estate  is  not  necessarily  one 
owning  the  fee  simple. 

One  having  a  lesser  estate  may  be  the  owner. 
The  term  owner  may  include  a  co-owner. 
In  fact,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  any  one 
having  a  defined  interest  in  land. 

And  so,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
firming the  title  of  the  Indians  to  their  ancient 
right  of  perpetual  possession  and  occupation  of 
the  lands  upon  which  they  were  seated,  have  held 
repeatedly  that  while  the  United  States  is  the 
owner  of  the  fee,  the  Indians  are  the  owners  of 
property  in  the  land  to  the  extent  of  their  interest, 
the  said  lands  being  charged  with  the  Indians' 
right  of  exclusive  possession  so  long  as  the  Indians 
occupy  the  same. 

The  judicial  classics  on  the  subject  of  the  title 
of  the  Indians  are  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Marchall  (1823)  in  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  and  that  of 
Judge  Baldwin  (1832)  in  Cherokee  Nation  v.  U.  S., 
supra.  These  celebrated  and  exhaustive  opinions 
w^ere  last  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1895,  when  in  Spalding  v.  Chandler, 
160  U.  S.  403,  Chief  Justice  White  said : 

"The  Indian  title  against  the  United  States 
was  merely  a  title  and  right  to  the  perpetual 
occupancy  of  the  lands  with  the  privilege  of 
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using  it   in   such  mode  as  they  saw  fit  until 

such  right  of  occupation  had  been  surrendered 

to  the  government/' 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
provision  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  con- 
firming in  the  Indians  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  Mexico  the  title  w^hich  they  had 
acquired  under  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  law,  the 
law  of  the  United  States  would  have  created  in 
them  a  right  of  perpetual  and  exclusive  possession 
and  occupation. 

Lhider  the  system  of  the  Common  Law,  however, 
the  title  of  the  Indians  is  not  deemed  to  be  one  by 
occupancy  since  at  Common  Law  title  by  occu- 
pancy is  not  predicable  of  things  real  for  in  con- 
templation of  the  Common  Law  land  can  never 
be  without  an  owner. 

The  various  modes  by  which  title  to  real  prop- 
erty may  be  acquired  at  Common  Law  may  be 
reduced  to  two  general  classes,  viz :  title  by  descent 
and  title  by  purchase. 

Title  by  descent  or  hereditary  succession  is  the 
title  whereby  man,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestors, 
acquires  his  estate  by  right  of  his  representation 
as  his  heir  at  law.  It  is  a  title  acquired  solely  by 
operation  of  law,  the  estate  of  the  ancestor  being 
cast  upon  the  heir,  without  his  assent  and  leven 
against  his  express  disclaimer. 

In  Shultes  v.  MacDougal  (C.  C.  A.  1907),  162 
Fed.  331,  170  Fed.  529,  95  C.  S.  A.  615,  a  child 
whose  father  was  a  member  of  the  Creek  Tribe, 
but  whose  mother  was  not,  was  born  May  6,  1901, 
and  died  the  following  November.  It  was  held 
that  while  he  was  entitled  to  enrollment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  the  land  to  which  the  descendant  was 
entitled  and  which  was  the  common  property  of 
the  tribe,  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  come  to  him 
by  grant,  inheritance,  or  purchase,  but  by  a  di- 
vision of  lands  to  an  interest  in  which  he  was  born 
as  a  member  of  the  tribe  entitled  to  enrollment 
therein.  But  since  title  to  real  property  can  be 
acquired  at  Common  Law  in  two  ways  only — by 
descent  and  by  purchase — if  the  Indians  acquired 
any  title  at  all  they  must  have  acquired  it  in  one 
of  these  two  ways,  despite  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  decision  in  Shultes  v.  MacDougal,  supra. 
"Purchase   includes   every   mode   of   coming 

into  an  estate  except  by  inheritance.'' 
A  title  by   purchase   may  be   either  original   or 
derivative. 

An  original  title  is  one  acquired  solely  by  the 
act  of  him  who  claims  it ;  a  derivative  title  is  one 
acquired  by  transfer  from  a  former  owner. 

Obviously,  no  tribe  originally  acquired  its  title 
either  by  descent  or  by  transfer  from  another. 
Therefore,  the  Indian  title  which  at  Civil  Law  is 
held  to  constitute  a  title  by  occupancy  must  at 
Common  Law  constitute  an  original  title  by  pur- 
chase. 

But  there  is  a  clear  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  title  of  the  tribe  and  such  title  as  an 
individual  member  thereof  may  have  since  the  tribe 
retains  its  title  so  long  as  it  exists,  whereas  the 
individual  does  not  necessarily  hold  his  title  for 
life,  for  if  he  renounce  his  membership  in  his  tribe 
he  no  longer  has  any  rights  in  the  tribal  property. 


It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  the  tribe  to  retain  title 
and  for  an  individual  member  thereof  to  lose  his 
rights  therein. 

It  is  true,  as  said  in  Shultes  v.  MacDougal,  supra, 
that  strictly  speaking,  an  individual  Indian  does 
not  acquire  as  an  heir  of  his  parents,  but  that  such 
title  as  he  may  have  comes  to  him  by  virtue  of  his 
tribal  membership.  Thus,  while  the  parents  of  an 
Indian  might  be  members  of  a  tribe  it  is  possible 
that  their  children  might  not  be,  and  if  they  were 
not  they  would  have  no  rights  in  the  tribal  prop- 
erty. So,  too,  if  the  children  are  members  of  the 
tribe  the  vesting  of  title  in  them  is  not  postponed 
until  the  descent  to  them  as  heirs  of  the  title  of 
their  parents,  but  they  hold  their  title,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  enjoyment  of  the  tribal  property 
concurrently  with  their  parents. 

Yet,  it  is  obvious  that  a  tribe  could  not  endure 
save  through  the  union  of  the  descendants  of  its 
original  members,  and  if  membership  therein  is 
based  upon  blood  kin,  the  descendants  of  the  orig- 
inal members  may  be  said  to  be  the  heirs  of  the 
tribe  since  they  inherit  the  tribal  rights  and  prop- 
erty. Again,  if  tribal  membership  is  inherited,  the 
rights  which  the  descendants  acquire  in  the  tribal 
property  are  inherited.  And  this  is  clearly  the 
view  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  which  pro- 
vides for  the  determination  of  the  individual  rights 
of  Indians  in  the  tribal  property  in  accordance 
with  the  Indian  law  of  descent. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  under  the  law  of 
the  United  States,  the  tribal  title  is  an  original 
title  of  purchase,  while  the  individual  title  is  one 
by  descent. 

(Continued  in  Next  Issue) 


Tf  i^rnc  nnf  until  th^^^^j;^,^^'^^,"*^  began  to  build 
houses  which  were  superior  tTiatTFe  Indian  aban- 
done^4^  the  tepee.  To  be  sure,  the  horpe  of  the 
early  Hay  residents  of  this  country  was /larger  than 
that  of'^.the  Indians.  They  had  wiridows,  even, 
many  rdpms,  chimneys  and  an  assortment  of 
gables  and  architectural  fantasies'.  The  Indian 
would  not  '\take  to  them,  and  ^'is  reasons  were 
based  on  so\wild  and  savage  A  consideration  as 
health.  V  / 

In  the  tepee  \he  Indian  ha^'' fresh  air.  He  opened 
the  place  at  the  \ottom,  except  in  extreme  weather, 
put  his  fire  in  the  center^  and  let  the  smoke  go 
out  the  roof.  Wh^  he  lacked  in  number  of  rooms, 
closets  and  wall  spa^e  for  the  hanging  of  pictures 
he  made  up  for  by  ^^  ventilation  system  which 
was  crude  but  correct  in  principle. 

For  years  the  various-  Indian  agencies  and  the 
government  tried/to  induce  the  Indian  to  move 
into  a  cabin.  He  balked  because  he  could  not 
sleep  in  a  boX  and  the  tepee  has  remained  the 
accepted  domicile   on   the  reservation. 

Now  it  is  announced  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  the  Indian  is  giving  up  the  old  style 
home  and  moving  into  the  modern.  He  is  moving 
because  there  are  sleeping  porches,  sun  rooms,  and 
heating  systems  which  do  not  devitalize  the  air. 
In  other  words,  the  American  home  has  been 
raised  to  a  level  sufficiently  high  to  interest  the 
Indian. — (Editorial,  Oakland  Tribune,  Nov.  1,  1923. 
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ludian   people    the   importance   of   being  correctly 
en\^red  in  the  final  roll  of  California  lyllans. 

A5^e  dinner  hour  drew  near,  the  school  room 
was  trahs^ormed  into  a  dining  room  and  Mrs.  Har- 
ris assistecNby  several  other  womi^n,  loaded  the 
tables  with  jiTr^ianner  of  appetizing  foods. 

After  dinner  tfiK^Indian  people  gathered  around 
a  bonfire  in  the  schc^J  yard  ai}^' witnessed  an  intri- 
cate tribal  dance  perKn*metf  by  several  of  their 
number.  ^^ 

The  scene  recalled  tJ^Nlays  when  the  Indian 
ruled  supreme  in  this^ountrjC  The  fireUght  show- 
ing the  swaying  fgrfns  of  th\dancers  garbed  in 
their  fantastic  fealfiered  and  beaH.ed  costumes  and 
the  shadowy  fibres  encircling  fkem,  suggested 
a  council  me^ng  of  braves  as  the  lirst  white  in- 
vaders kne^  them.  X 

The  H^land  meeting  was  as  pleasantN^  it  was 
succes>^  and  might  serve  as  a  suggestioiiS<o  aux- 
iliarii<^  who  are  to  have  their  meetings  at^  later 
d^^s. 

THE  INDIAN  TITLE  AND  ESTATE  UNDER 
THE  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


By  Colonel  Jennings  C.  Wise,  Chief  Legal  Coiniselor 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  Indian  Board 

of  Co-operation. 


I 


There  may  be  some  questions  of  greater  im- 
portance in  connection  with  property  rights  in  the 
United  States  than  those  of  the  Indian  title  and 
estate,  but  there  can  be  none  more  peculiarly 
American. 

With  respect  to  these  subjects  the  law  of  the 
United  States  is  most  indefinite,  if  not  confused. 
Because  the  Indian  tribes  occupy  an  anomalous  po- 
litical status  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seeni  to 
have  l)een  assumed  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
are  not  to  l)e  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
established  principles  of  law.  This  attitude  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  thing  anamolous  about  their  rights, 
for  if  they  have  any  rights  at  all  those  rights  can 
be  clearly  defined  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
law  applicable  to  all  other  persons,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  other  persons. 

Under  the  Spanish  Law,  following  the  system 
of  the  Civil  Law,  the  Indians  were  deemed  to  have 
acquired  title  to  the  lands  on  which  they  were 
seated,  by  occupancy,  title  by  occupancy  being  de- 
fined by  Pothier  as  the  title  by  which  one  acquires 
property  in  a  thing  which  belongs  to  nobody,  by 
taking  possession  of  it  with  the  design  of  acquir- 

^^fn  the  18th  Report  (1897)  of  the  Ethnology 
Bureau,  Part  2,  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  Span- 
ish, French  and  English  colonial  policies  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indian  land  titles  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  is  to  be  found,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that,  conforming  in  all  material  respects 
to  the  policy  adopted  by  Spain  in  regard  to  her 
American  possessions,  the  Colonial  governments 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  recognized  in  the  In- 
dian tribes  a  possessory  right  to  the  land  occupied 
by  them,  asserting  in  themselves  the  ultimate  title 
to  the  soil. 


The  Indians  were  never  deemed,  even  by  Spain, 
to  possess  that  which  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States  amounts  to  a  complete  title,  or  one  charac- 
terized by  the  three  stages  or  degrees  of  possession 
—naked  possession,  right  of  possession,  and  right 

of  property. 

But  under  the  American  system  of  jurisprudence 
a  person  may  be  said  to  have  title  to  a  thing  with- 
out having  all  these  three  degrees,  that  is,  without 
having  a  complete  title. 

**Title  in  its  ordinary  acception  is  not  under- 
stood to  mean  a  perfect  title." 

**A    party    may    have    title    to    property    al- 
though he  is  not  the  absolute  owner.'' 
Thus,  one  who  has  the  right  of  possession  of  a 
thing  is  said  to  have  the  title  to  it. 

Title,  as  applied  to  real  estate,  is  generally  de- 
fined to  be  merely  the  means  whereby  the  owner 
of  lands  has  the  just  possession  of  his  property. 

And  property  is  defined  as  that  dominion  or  in- 
definite right  of  user  and  disposition  which  one 
may  lawfully  exercise  over  particular  things  or 
subjects,    and    generally    to    the    exclusion    of    all 

others. 

When  used  in  its  general  and  popular  sense,  the 
term  property  includes  both  lands  and  chattels. 

As  applied  to  real  property  the  term  includes  every 
species  of  title,  inchoate  or  complete. 

It  includes  equitable  as  well  as  legal  titles  to 
land,  incorporeal  hereditaments,  and  easements. 

And  in  ex.  p.  Koser,  60  Cal.  210,  it  was  held 
that  property  applies  only  to  the  owner's  rights  in 
a  thing,  ownership  being  defined  as  the  right  by 
which  a  thing  belongs  to  an  individual  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  persons. 

Ownership  may  extend  to  the  entire  thing  or 
may  be  limited  to  an  interest  in  it;  but  whatever 
is  the  subject  of  the  ownership  is  held  by  the 
ownier  for  his  own  individual  benefit. 

An  owner  of  real  estate  is  not  necessarily  one 
owning  the  fee  simple. 

One  having  a  lesser  estate  may  be  the  owner. 
The  term  owner  may  include  a  co-owner. 
In   fact,   the  term   has  been   applied  to  any  one 
having  a  defined  interest  in  land. 

And  so,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
firming the  title  of  the  Indians  to  their  ancient 
right  of  perpetual  possession  and  occupation  of 
the  lands  upon  which  they  were  seated,  have  held 
repeatedly  that  while  the  United  States  is  the 
owner  of  the  fee,  the  Indians  are  the  owners  of 
property  in  the  land  to  the  extent  of  their  interest, 
the  said  lands  being  charged  with  the  Indians' 
right  of  exclusive  possession  so  long  as  the  Indians 

occupy  the  same.  ^ 

The  judicial  classics  on  the  subject  of  the  title 
of  the  Indians  are  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Marchall  (1823)  in  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  and  that  of 
Judge  Baldwin  (1832)  in  Cherokee  Nation  v.  U.  S., 
supra.  These  celebrated  and  exhaustive  opinions 
w^ere  last  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1895,  w^hen  in  Spalding  v.  Chandler, 
160  U.  S.  403,  Chief  Justice  White  said : 

*The  Indian  title  against  the  United  States 
was  merely  a  title  and  right  to  the  perpetual 
occupancy  of  the  lands  with  the  privilege  of 
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using  it  in  such  mode  as  they  saw  fit  until 
such  right  of  occupation  bad  been  surrendered 

¥bu'^  nTrlhat  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
prcv  sion  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  con- 
firmine  in  the  Indians  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
rn  ted  S  ates  by  Mexico  the  title  which  they  had 
acoui  ed  tuuL  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  law  the 
Kw  of  the  United  States  would  have  created  ni 
them  a  right  of  perpetual  and  exclusive  possession 

"tiSTSe  System  of  the  Common  J-  however 
the  title  of  the  Indians  is  not  d«^»^^^.  .^^^^  "'^',,7. 

Snplation  of^he  Common   Law  land  can  never 

^-Thf^^Hou^  mrs  by  which  tit^.  to  -1  prop- 

Sic^d^^^oTeS  cts?s:v]rtiJr:bySe^nt 

^"Titif  bv'desc'nt'o"  hereditary  succession  is  the 

-"'SS  Ty  i^ht'^f^hi^^  r^preTeSS 

S%Tn1h^he':^Xut  his  assent  and  even 

against  his  express  disclaimer, 
^n  Shultes  V.  MacDougal   (C    C    A    1907)     U  Z 
Fed.  331.  170  Fed.   529,  95  C-  S    A.  615    a  ehUcl 
whose  father  was  a  member  f^he  Creek    ir^be, 
but  whose  mother  was  not  was  born  May  b    iWi 
nnri   died  the   following  November.     It  was   heia 
?W  while  he  was  entitled  to  enrollment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tdbe  the  land  to  which  the  descendan   was 
.nti?led  Vnd  which  was  the  common  property  of 
hf  ribe!  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  -me  to  him 

irrmlmb"'^  S    he'trlb?  entitled  to  enrollment 

Serei"     But  since  title  to.  -1  J^^s  ^ J^/J^ 
acquired  at  Common  Law  ,n  two  ways^  only^.^^y 

'""^tle'a?    n  t'hey  mTst  have  acquired  it  in  one 
rthese   two  wayj   despite   the   indefiniteness   of 
?he  dedsion  in  Shultes  v.  MacDougal,  supra. 
'^'  .'Purchase  includes   every  mode   of  coming 

rtiti:  T^S:  X^t-eXr  original  or 

'tr  odginal  title  is  one  acquired  solely  by  the 
-vcfSf  him  who  claims  it;  a  derivative  title  is  one 
act  o;  mm  ^  former  owner. 

''ffbvlousfy    mrtri be  originally  acquired  its  title 
Obviously,  n  ^y    transfer    from    another. 

Therefore  tl  1  ban  titk  which  at  Civil  Law  is 
leld  to  constitute  a  title  by  9""?^-^  Zv.n- 
Common  Law  constitute  an  original  title  by  pur 

retains  its  title  so   long  d^ 

ir^r  i!  irr:nr.crh!:  m"lerthipt  h^  tribe 

l;l^no"lony;:  IZ'Z  n^hts  in  the  tribal  property. 


It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  the  Jnbe  to  retain  title 
and  for  an  individual  member  thereof  to  lose  his 

^'^It  i^  Ime! as-  said  in  Shultes  v.  MacDoiigal^^^^^^^^^^^ 

that   strictly   speaking,  f "  • '"'^'^^i,  Inif th"t    S 
not  icauire  as  an  heir  of  his  parents,  but  that  sucn 
tk le  as  he  may  have  comes  to  him  by  virtue  of  his 
bal  member^ship.    Thus,  while  the  Parents  of  an 
Tndiin  might  be  members  of  a  tribe  .t  is  possil)le 
haTheT;^-hildren  might  ""t  be    and  i    Jey  were 
not  thev  would  have  no  rights  m  the  tribal  prop 
ertv      So    too,  if  the  children  are  members  of  the 
trfhe  the  ves?  ng  of  title  in  them  is  not  postponed 
^fl  the  descent  to  them  as  heirs  of  the  title  of 
until  t^^^^^^4","J.  tVev  hold  their  title,  and  par- 
&r  ir^S^e'tnjoym'ent   of   the   tribal   property 

.Je  through  the  union  of  the  descendants  of  it. 

orLinal   members,   and   if  ^"^^^"1'^  f,^:':,-''. 
Sd  upon  blood  kin.  the  descendants  o^  t^e  ong 

int^fnt^Ser  inCit\t  Jrib'al  rtt\^andVop- 
Irtv     XSin   if  tribal  membership  is  inherited,  the 

property  are  mherited^  United  States  which  pro- 
7Zs  forte  dSermination  of  the  individual  rights 
Tf    Indians    in   the   tribal    property    in    accordance 

-t  fs'tottdeitThttrThat  under  the  law  of 

u     TT   >i^i    qtntes    the  tribal  title  is   an  original 

ate  ';;r;,';;'rchSrwM;  l^^  individual  title  i.  one 

by  descent.  (c^,,,;,,^^.,  in  Next  Issue) 


1 


Ti-  ,.,n«  not  until  the  Americans  began  to  build 
It  was  not  until  t  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^. 

houses  which  were  superio  ^^  ^^^^ 

'T'dav'res?dents  If  this  country  was  larger  than 
Slt"^  of  "^the    Indtns      They   had   windows,   even 
many    rooms,    chimneys    and    an    assortment    o 
^ablfs    and    arc^itectura^  fantasies  J^he^J"^- 
Ced  oTso  wIld'andTavage  a  consideration  as 

^'Tn^the  tepee  the  Indian  had  fresh  air.  He  opened 
in  the  i^^P^^  '  exceot  in  extreme  weather, 

the  place  at  the  bottom,  except  m  omnke  e-o 

r.nt  his  fire  in  the  center,  and  let  the  smoke  go 
onl  the  roof  What  he  lacked  in  number  of  rooms. 
Hosets  and  wail  space  for  the  hanging  of  pictures 
he   made   up"  for  'by   a .  ventilation   system   which 

^^¥orytrsl:rrir  S^ agencies  and  the 
,ol°;X|  t\ied   to   in^^^^^^^^^^^ 

!:f::p^;t"box?nd'trtepee   has   remained   the 
Accepted  domicile  on  the  reservation. 

Now  it  is  announced  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interbr  that  the  Indian  is  giving  up  the  old  style 
home  and  moving  into  the  modern.  He  is  moving 
home  ana  mo      ^  .  ^ches,  sun  rooms,  and 

htX^sy  "em  wh?h  lo'not  devitalize  the  air. 
ir  other  words,  the  American  home  has  been 
raised  o  a  level  sufficiently  high  to  interest  the 
Indian.--(Editorial,  Oakland  Tribune,  Nov.  1,  1923. 
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Indian  people  the  importance  of  being  correctly 
entered  in  the  final  roll  of  California  Indians. 

As  the  dinner  hour  drew  near,  the  school  room 
was  transformed  into  a  dining  room  and  Mrs.  Har- 
ris assisted  by  several  oth^women,  loaded  the 
tables  with  all  manner  of  ^petizing  foods. 

After  dinner  the  Indiai^  people  gathered  around 
a  bonfire  iii  the  school  v^ird  and  witnessed  an  intri- 
cate   tribandance    perjf)rmed    l)y    several    of    their 

number.         \  /  i- 

The  scene  \ecall^l  the  days  when  the  Indian 
ruled  supreme  hi  t)iis  country.  The  firelight  show- 
ing the  swayin^iorms  of  the  dancers  garbed  in 
their  fantastic  feal^hered  and  beaded  costumes  and 
the  shadowy  figui^s  encircling  them,  suggested 
a  council  meeting  of ,  braves  as  the  first  white  in- 
vaders knew  them. 

The  Hopland  meeting  was  as  pleasant  as  it  was 
successful  and  might  serve  as  a  suggestion  to  aux- 
iliaries who  are  to  have  their  meetings  at  later 
dates. 

THE  INDIAN  TITLE  AND  ESTATE  UNDER 
THE  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


By  Colonel  Jennings  C.  Wise,  Chief  Legal  Counselor 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  Indian  Board 

of  Co-operation. 


There  may  be  some  questions  of  greater  im- 
portance in  connection  with  property  rights  in  the 
United  States  than  those  of  the  Indian  title  and 
estate,    but    there    can    be    none    more    peculiarly 

American. 

With  respect  to  these  subjects  the  law  of  the 
United  States  is  most  indefinite,  if  not  confused. 
Because  the  Indian  tribes  occupy  an  anomalous  po- 
litical status  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  assumed  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
are  not  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
established  principles  of  law.  This  attitude  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  thing  anamolous  about  their  rights, 
for  if  they  have  any  rights  at  all  those  rights  can 
be  clearly  defined  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
law  applicable  to  all  other  persons,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  other  persons. 

Under  the  Spanish  Law,  following  the  system 
of  the  Civil  Law,  the  Indians  were  deemed  to  have 
acquired  title  to  the  lands  on  which  they  were 
seated,  by  occupancy,  title  by  occupancy  being  de- 
fined by  Pothier  as  the  title  by  which  one  acquires 
property  in  a  thing  which  belongs  to  nobody,  by 
taking  possession  of  it  with  the  design  of  acquir- 
ing it.  ^  4       <, 

In  the  18th  Report  (1897)  of  the  Ethnology 
Bureau,  Part  2,  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  Span- 
ish, French  and  English  colonial  policies  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indian  land  titles  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  is  to  be  found,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that,  conforming  in  all  material  respects 
to  the  policy  adopted  by  Spain  in  regard  to  her 
American  possessions,  the  Colonial  governments 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  recognized  in  the  In- 
dian tribes  a  possessory  right  to  the  lantl  occupied 
by  them,  asserting  in  themselves  the  ultimate  title 
to  the  soil. 


The  Indians  were  never  deemed,  even  by  Spain, 
to  po3sess  that  which  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States  amounts  to  a  complete  title,  or  one  charac- 
terized by  the  three  stages  or  degrees  of  possession 
—naked  possession,  right  of  possession,  and  right 

of  property. 

But  under  the  American  system  of  jurisprudence 
a  person  may  be  said  to  have  title  to  a  thing  with- 
out having  all  these  three  degrees,  that  is,  without 
having  a  complete  title. 

"Title  in  its  ordinary  acception  is  not  under- 
stood to  mean  a  perfect  title." 

**A    party    may    have    title    to    property    al- 
though he  is  not  the  absolute  owner.*' 
Thus,  one  who  has  the  right  of  possession  of  a 
thing  is  said  to  have  the  title  to  it. 

Title,  as  applied  to  real  estate,  is  generally  de- 
fined to  l)e  merely  the  means  whereby  the  owner 
of  lands  has  the  just  possession  of  his  property. 

And  property  is  defined  as  that  dominion  or  in- 
definite right  of  -user  and  disposition  which  one 
may  lawfully  exercise  over  particular  things  or 
subjects,    and    generally    to    the    exclusion    of    all 

others. 

When  used  in  its  general  and  popular  sense,  the 
term  property  includes  both  lands  and  chattels. 

As  applied  to  real  property  the  term  includes  every 
species  of  title,  inchoate  or  complete. 

It  includes  equitable  as  well  as  legal  titles  to 
land,  incorporeal  hereditaments,  and  easements. 

And  in  ex.  p.  Koser,  60  Cal.  210,  it  was  held 
that  property  applies  only  to  the  owner's  rights  in 
a  thing,  ownership  being  defined  as  the  right  by 
which  a  thing  belongs  to  an  individual  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  persons. 

Ownership  may  extend  to  the  entire  thing  or 
may  be  limited  to  an  interest  in  it;  but  whatever 
is  the  subject  of  the  ownership  is  held  by  the 
owner  for  his  own  individual  benefit. 

An  owner  of  real  estate  is  not  necessarily  one 
owning  the  fee  simple. 

One  having  a  lesser  estate  may  be  the  owner. 
The  term  owner  may  include  a  co-owner. 
In  fact,  the  term  has  been   applied  to  any  one 
having  a  defined  interest  in  land. 

And  so,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
firming the  title  of  the  Indians  to  their  ancient 
right  of  perpetual  possession  and  occupation  of 
the  lands  upon  which  they  were  seated,  have  held 
repeatedly  that  while  the  United  States  is  the 
owner  of  the  fee,  the  Indians  are  the  owners  of 
property  in  the  land  to  the  extent  of  their  interest, 
the  said  lands  being  charged  with  the  Indians' 
right  of  exclusive  possession  so  long  as  the  Indians 

occupy  the  same. 

The  judicial  classics  on  the  subject  of  the  title 
of  the  Indians  are  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Marchall  (1823)  in  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  and  that  of 
Judge  Baldwin  (1832)  in  Cherokee  Nation  v.  U.  S., 
supra.  These  celebrated  and  exhaustive  opinions 
were  last  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1895,  when  in  Spalding  v.  Chandler, 
160  U.  S.  403,  Chief  Justice  White  said : 

"The  Indian  title  against  the  United  States 
was  merely  a  title  and  right  to  the  perpetual 
occupancy  of  the  lands  with  the  privilege  of 
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using  it  in  such  mode  as  they  saw  fit  until 
such  right  of  occupation  had  been  surrendered 
to  the  eovernment.*'  ^  - 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
prevision  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  con- 
nrming  in  the  Indians  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
Un  ecf  States  by  Mexico  the  title  wh.ch  they  had 
H^c  ui  ed  un^^^^^  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  law  the 
Hw  of  the  United  States  would  have  created  m 
them  a  right  of  perpetual  and  exclusive  possession 

"^Lhule7  tile  "system  of  the  Common  I  aw  however, 
the  tUle  of  the  Indians  is  not  deemed  to  be  one  by 
o'u^ncy  since  at  Common  Law  title  by  occu- 
nincv  is  not  predicable  of  thmgs  real  for  in  con 
SplaJion  of^he  Common  Law  land  can  never 
he  without  an  owner.     .  ^  ^  , 

The  various  modes  by  which  title  to  real  prop- 
erty may  be  acquired  at  Common  Law  may  be 
reducSf  to  two  general  classes,  viz :  title  by  descent 

^"Tirifby'd^sctt'o^r  hereditary  succession  is  the 
title  whereby  man.  on  the  death  of  his  ancestors, 
acquits  his^estate  by  right  of  his  representation 
as  his  heir  at  law.  It  is  a  title  acquired  solely  by 
operation  of  law,  the  estate  of  the  ancestor  being 
?ast  upon   the  heir,  without  his  assent  and  even 

^^irs^ul\\:TM\cDota"'fc.  C.  A.  1907),  162 
F^i:  f Jri70  Fed.  529.  95  C.  S.  A.  6^5^^^ 
whose  father  was  a  member  of  the  ^J^^*^    ^^J^^' 
but  whose  mother  was  not  was  born  May  6   1901 
ind  died   the   following   November,     it  was   neici 
tW  wh   e  he  was  entitled  to  enrollment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  the  land  to  which  the  descendant  was 
entitled  and  which  was  the  common  property  of 
ZtL,  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  -me  to  hm 
bv  grant,  inheritance,  or  purchase,  but  by  a  di 
vfsion  of  lands  to  an  interest  in  which  he  was  born 
Is  a  member  of  the  tribe  entitled  to  enrollment 
Serei^     But  since  title  to  real  property  can  be 
acquired  at  Common  Law  in  two  ways  only-by 
descent  and  by  purchase-if  the  Indians  acquired 
.nv  tWe  at  all  they  must  have  acquired  it  in  one 
ofthese  two  ways,   despite   the   indefiniteness   of 
?he  dedsion  in  Shultes  v.  MacDougal,  supra. 
'^'  'Srchase   includes  every  mode   of  coming 
into  an  estate  except  by  inheritance.      . 
A  title  by  purchase  may  be  either  original  or 

'^'iroriginal  title  is  one  acquired  solely  by  the 
acfSf  Wm  who  claims  it;  a  derivative  title  is  one 
Acquired  by  transfer  from  a  former  owner. 

Obviously    no  tribe  originally  acquired  its  title 
either   by   descent    or   by   transfer    from    another 
Therefore    the  Indian  title  which  at  Civil  Law  is 
held  to  constitute  a  title  by  occupancy  must  at 
Common  Law  constitute  an  original  title  by  pur- 

'^But  there  is  a  clear  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  title  of  the  tribe  and  such  title  as  an 
Sduaf  member  thereof  may  have  since  the  tribe 
"eS  its  title  so  long  as  it  exists  whereas  the 
individual  does  not  necessarily  hold  h  s  title  tor 
Ufe  for  if  he  renounce  his  membership  in  his  tribe 
t  he  no  longer  has  any  rights  in  the  tribal  property. 
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It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  the  tribe  to  retain  title 
and  for  an  individual  member  thereof  to  lose  his 

'tl  m^e!  as  said  in  Shultes  v,  MacDoiigal,  su^P^^^^^ 

that  strictly  speaking,  f " . '"'''^''^"^\  J,f  ."^"t  ^ 
not  acquire  as  an  heir  of  h.s  parents.  l>"t  /hat  such 
title  as  he  may  have  comes  to  him  by  virtue  of  his 
Hbar  member^ship.    Thus,  while  the  l?arents  of  an 
Indian  might  be  members  of  a  tribe  it  '«  poss^b  e 
that  their  children  might  not  be.  and  if  they  were 
not  they  would  have  no  rights  in  the  tribal  prop- 
erty     So.  too,  if  the  children  are  members  of  the 
ril^e  the  'vesting  of  title  in  them  is  --t  P-^-- 
until  the  descent  to  them  as  heirs  of  the  title  ot 
tlV^  r  nirents    but  they  hold   their  title,  and   par- 
;ldpate  in  the   enjoyment  of   the   tribal   property 
concurrently  with  their  parents 

Yet    it  is  obvious  that  a  tribe  could  not  endure 
save  through  the  union  of  the  descendants  of  its 
original   mfmbers.   and   if  .membership   therein   is 
S  upon  blood  kin.  the  descendants  of  the  orig- 
inal members  may  be  said  to  be  the  heirs  of  the 
dbe  sfnce  they  inherit  the  tribal  rights  and  prop- 
erty    Again,  if  tribal  membership  is  inherited   the 
Hghts  whkh  the  descendants  acquire  in  the  tribal 
propertT   are   inherited.     And   this   is   clear  y  the 
?  ew  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  which  pro- 
ves for  the  determination  of  the  individual  rights 
S   Indians   in   the   tribal    property   in   accordance 
with  the  Indian  law  of  descent.  ,        ,      ,  c 

I    is  concluded,  therefore,  that  under  the  law  o 
the  United   States,  the  tribal  title   is   an  original 
iltle  of  purchase,  while  the  individual  title  is  one 

by   descent.  (f.„,,ti„uea  in  Next  Issue) 


It  was  not  until  the  Americans  began  to  build 
house"  which  were  superior  that  the  Indian  aban- 
doned the  tepee.  To  be  sure,  the  home  jfi  the 
early  dayVesidents  of  this  country  was  larger  than 
that  of  th^  Indians.  They  had  windojs,  even 
many  roon^s.  chimneys  and  an  asso^ment  of 
Tb  es  anT  ^chitectural  fantasies,  /he  Indian 
fvouW  not  taL  to  them,  and  his  i^asons  were 
based  on  so  w\i  and  savage  a  consideration  as 

^^^In^the  tepee  thXdian  had  fre/air.  He  opened 
the  place  at  the  bottV,  except  ip^  extreme  weather, 
out  hts  fire  in  the  c\ter.  andr  let  the  smoke  go 
Su  the  roof.  What  he  l^ckecV'ln  number  of  rooms, 
dosets  and  wall  space  foMWe  hanging  of  pictures 
he  made  up  for  by  a.v^ilation  system  which 
was  crude  but  correct  uy  pri\,ciple. 

For  years  the  variou/  India^  agencies  and  the 
government  tried  to  i/d«ce  th6  Indian  to  move 
fnto  a  cabin.  He  1^61ked  becauVe  he  could  not 
skep  in  a  box  an^  the  tepee  hak  remained  the 
accepted  domicile  /6n  the  reservatioh 

Now  it  is  announced  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  the^Indian  is  giving  up  th\  old  style 
home  and  moyfng  into  the  modern.  He  ,s  moving 
because  ther/are  sleeping  porches,  sun  rooms,  and 
heating  systems  which  do  not  devitalize  the  air. 
In  other  words,  the  American  home  has  been 
raised  to  a  levd  sufficiently  high  to  interest  the 
Indian.-(Editorial,  Oakland  Tribune.  Nov.  1,  1923. 
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THE  INDIAN  TITLE  AND  ESTATE  UNDER 
THE  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Colonel  Jennings  C.  Wise,  Chief  Legal  Counselor 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  Indian  Board 

of  Co-operation. 


Where  the  land  occupied  by  Indians  was  not 
granted  to  them  with  the  power  on  their  part  to 
alienate  the  same,  but  is  merely  secured  to  them 
charged  with  their  right  of  exclusive  occupation 
so  long  as  they  actually  occupy  the  same,  it  fol- 
lows necessarily  that  the  owners  of  the  Indian 
title,  collectively,  or  individually,  can  convey  no 
valid  title  to  the  land.  Nor  can  they  transfer  their 
right  of  occupancy  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  since  the  right  of  possession  con- 
firmed in  them  by  the  United  States  is  conditioned 
upon  actual  occupancy. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  right  of  the  Indians  to 
their  occupancy  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  United 

States  to  the  fee.  ^    ^.^^  .  i 

Conforming  to  this  policy,  R.  S.  2126  provides 
that  in  all  trials  about  the  right  of  property  in 
which  an  Indian  may  be  a  party  on  one  side,  and 
a  white  person  .on  the  other,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  rest  upon  the  white  person,  whenever  the 
Indian  shall  make  out  a  presumption  of  title  in 
himself   from    the   fact   of   previous    possession   or 

ownership. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  as  to  the 
right-  of  the  United  States  to  dispose  of  the  fee  of 
lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  not  been  ex- 
tinguished, though  the  fee  remains  charged  with 
the  Indian  right  of  occupancy. 

Nor  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Indian  title  by  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain. 

But  while  the  power  exists  to  transfer  Indian 
lands  by  direct  grant,  or,  if  not  actually  occupied 
by  Indians  and  there  is  no  positive  law  to  the  con- 
trary, under  general  land  laws,  in  either  case  the 
grantee  takes  subject  to  the  Indian  title,  and,  it 
seems,  at  the  risk  of  its  subsequent  confirmation  by 
the  government.' 

And  so  long  as  the  land  held  by  the  Indians 
remains  inalienable  no  title  thereto  can  be  ac- 
quired by  adverse  possession. 

It  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prohibit  settlements  on  Indian  lands  and 
to  make  grants  of  such  lands  only  subject  to  the 
Indian  right  of  occupancy. 

Thus,  R.  S.  2116  provides  that: 

'*No  purchase,  grant,  lease  or  other  con- 
veyance of  lands,  or  any  title  or  claims  there- 
to from  any  Indian  Nation  or  tnl)e  of  In- 
dians, shall  be  of  any  validity  in  law  or  equity, 
unless  the  same  be  made  by  treaty  or  conven- 
tion   entered    into    pursuant    to    the    Constitu- 

tion  ^  ^  ^ 

And  R.  S.  2118  makes  it  a  penal  offense  to  settle 
on  lands  belonging,  secured  or  granted  by  treaty 
with  the  United  States  to  any  Indian  tribe. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  claim  by  the 
United  States,  the  land  becomes  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  without  further  legislation,  unless  by 
the  treaty  by  which  the  Indians  parted  with  their 


title  or  by  some  law  a  diflferent  rule  is  made  ap- 
plicable  to   the   case. 

The  acquisition  of  public  lands  under  general 
land  laws,  however,  before  the  Indian  claims  cov- 
ering it  have  been  extinguished  by  the  government, 
has  been  expressly  prohibited  by  law. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  decisions  and  R.  S. 
2116,  supra,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  impossible 
even  for  the  United  States  to  acquire  title  to  In- 
dian lands,  save  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians, 
or  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Summing  up  with  respect  to  the  Indian  title, 
Bledsoe,   in   his   compilation   of   Indian    land   laws, 

*The  nature,  character  and  extent  of  the 
original  title  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting 
North  America  at  the  time  of  the  discovery, 
and  subsequent  thereto,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy  and  litigation.  As  finally 
adjudicated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  such  tribes  held  the  right  of  oc- 
cupancy with  authority  to  make  disposition 
only  to  the  United  States. 

**Such  right  of  occupancy  was,  however,  un- 
questionable and  continued  until  extinguished 
by  voluntary  cession  to  the  United  States,  or 
with  their  consent.     It  was  never  deemed  that 
the   right   of  discovery  destroyed   or  impaired 
the    Indian    right    of    occupancy,    or    conferred 
upon  the  United  States  authority  to  secure  such 
right  otherwise   than   by  consent   of  the  tribe 
having  the  same,     Courts  have  usually  spoken 
in   the   highest   terms   of   the   moral   and   legal 
rights  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  to  the  lands 
occupied   by   them   and   have   held   the    Indian 
right  of  occupancy  to  be  as  sacred  as  the  gov- 
ernmental right  to  the  fee.'' 

Apparently  there  have  been  very  few  attempts 
to  define  the  estate  which  the  Indians  as  tribes  pos- 
sess in  their  tribal  lands  by  virtue  of  their  un- 
doubted title  to  the  right  of  exclusive  and  perpetual 
possession  and  occupancy.  Although  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  such  a  right  consti- 
tutes an  estate  or  a  mere  privilege,  the  courts  have 
for  some  strange  reason  avoided  a  decision.  The 
nature  of  their  estate,  however,  may  be  determined 

by  analogy.  i    •   w     r 

The  question  is,  does  the  mere  perpetual  right  of 
exclusive  possession  and  occupation  of  land  consti- 
tute an  estate  in  real  property. 

The  right  of  exclusive  possession  of  land  being 
an  interest  in  real  property,  such  an  interest  in  real 
property  is  itself  deemed  to  be  real  property.  And 
where  one  owns  real  property  he  must  necessarily 
possess  an  estate  therein,  for  the  term  "estate''  in 
its  broadest  sense  means  the  condition  or  circum- 
stances in  which  the  owner  stands    with  reference 

to  his  property. 

In  a  more  limited  sense  the  term  'estate  means 
the  degree,  quantity,  nature  and  extent  of  interest 
which  a  person  has  in  real  property. 

In  a  few  of  the  states  of  the  Union  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  possession  acquired  under  a  home- 
stead exemption  is  deemed  to  be  a  mere  privilege, 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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OUR   PUEBLO   INDIANS 
By  Edward  F.  Adams 


For  a  year  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  facts 
about  our  treatment  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico.  I  have  learned  to  distrust  honest  zealots 
in  their  claims  for  any  cause.  They  are  not  usually 
critical  in  accepting  evidence  and  are  prone  to  be 
carried  away  by  their  zeal.  At  the  same  time  there 
IS  always  some  real  evil  which  they  are  fighting. 
And  besides  I  could  not  imagine  that  some  things 
which  are  alleged  could  be  permitted  by  responsi- 
ble administrative  officers  whom  I  knew  to  be 
high-minded  men.  Having  now  read  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Work,  the  highest  official  with 
direct  responsibility,  in  one  of  the  current  mag- 
azines, in  which  he  meets  none  of  the  direct 
charges,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Council  of  the  Indian  Pueblos  are  true. 

And  if  they  are  true  the  whole  batch  of  responsi- 
ble officials  dealing  with  Indian  affairs  have  much 
to  answer  for.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  phase 
of  our  treatment  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  that  is, 
official  interference  with  their  religious  practices, 
which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  I  think  very  crude! 
The  point  is  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  believe  in 
them,  that  they  are  all  the  religious  beliefs  they 
have,  and  constitute  their  only  sanction  for  rev- 
erence and  upright  living.  My  authority  is  the 
formal  *' Declaration  of  the  Council  of  All  the  New 
Mexico  Pueblos,"  dated  May  5,  1924,  and  addressed 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  statements 
are  confirmed  by  very  respectable  white  men  who 
have  lived  among  these  pe()])le  and  written  in  the 
American  press.  Extracts  from  this  ''declaration'' 
follow : 

'The  religious  beliefs,  ceremonies  and  forms  of 
prayer  of  each  of  our  Pueblos  are  as  old  as  the 
world  and  are  holy.  *  *  To  pass  this  religion, 
with  its  hidden  sacred  knowledge  and  its  many 
forms  of  prayer,  on  to  our  children  is  our  supreme 
duty  to  our  ancestors  and  to  our  many  hearts  and 
to  the  God  whom  we  know." 

There  is   more,  but  this   is   sufficient.     It  comes 
from  a  council  representing  Indians  whom  we  have 
cheated  out  of  most  of  their  land  and  who,  so  far 
as    I    can    learn    from    reports    of   their   family   life 
and  conduct,  are  in  the  aggregate  of  all  that  goes 
to   make   up    moral    standards,   decidedly    superior, 
from  our  standpoint,  to  many  of  the  white  people 
with   whom   they  are  surrounded.     It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  these  Pueblo  Indians  aire  not  akin 
in   character   to   the    robust    Eastern   savages   who 
fought  us  when   we  began   robbing  them   of  their 
lands,  but  are  a  mild,  industrious  race. 
^  The  Pueblo  religion  or  religions  are  not  written. 
They  have  been   handed  down   orally  through  the 
ages.    To  that  end  a  few  boys  are  chosen  each  year 
to  be  instructed  by  the  old  men.     One  specific  com- 
l)laint  is  that  their  white  masters  will  not  permit 
the  boys  to  be   taken   from   the    Indian   school   for 
a  year  and  then  returned  to  complete  their  courses. 
They  wish   their  boys  to  acquire  the  white  man's 
learning,   but    they    feel    that   they   cannot    neglect 
their  religion.     We  may  call   them   heathen   if  we 
will,  but  under  the  treaty   with   Mexico,  which  is 


our  sole  right  to  New  Mexico,  they  have  the  righi 
to  remain  heathen  if  they  so  wisl\.     If  we  can  con 


Lviiiciiii  in^ciLii^ii  iL  Liic^  su  wiMi^  II  we  can  con 
vert  them  to  a  better  religion,  well  and  good;  bu 
we  shall  do  well  to  avoid  the  subject  of  land  rob- 
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'HP  INDIAN  TITLE  AND  ESTATE  UNDER 
"?HE  LAWS  O?  T_HEUNITED  STATES 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

.„t  in  most  of  the  states  it  has  been  held  to  be  an 
Estate  in  lanS,  and  in  lUinois  and  Massachusetts  a 


bery,   but   there   is  no  reason   to  suppose  that  W( 

can  force  a  new  religion  on  them,  nor  do  I  knovvr 

of  any  right  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  ^^^.^^^^^^^^  Wn  held  repeatedly  that  under  the  treaty 
to  attempt  it.  it  nas  oeeii  iici»a      ^^    ya^A  f^e  only,  and  not  the 

In   particular   does   the   Commissioner  object  to^^  ^^"^^  ^]^^ -X^^ u!^A  \ef   loart  to 'them   in  ex- 
what   they   call    their    religious   dances.     There   iJ^ee   simple   in  the^land  jet^^ap^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 


what   they   call    their   religious   dances.     There   is  ^f  ^'""P/^  Tv^.^rnrt^Tnarholdrngs,  passed  to  the 
nothing  new  in  religious  dances.     "David  danced^^ange  for  their  origmal^^hom^g^.^t'^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

before    the    Lord    with    all    his    might."    (Samuel 
vi:14.)     "Praise  God  with  the  timbrel  and  dance." 


v^v.^  with  the  timbrel  and  dance." 
(Psalm  150.)  *'Oh,  virgins  of  Israel,  thou  '♦^  * 
shall  go  forth  with  the  dances  of  those  that  make 
money."  (Jeremiah  xxxi  :4.) 

But  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  says  he 
does  not  know  what  the  secret  dance  is,  '*but 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  little  less  than  a 'ribald 
system  of  debauchery." 

To  this  the  Pueblo  Council  replies  that  this  in- 
sinuation **is  shamefully  untrue  and  without  any 
basis  of  fact  or  appearance."  As  against  this  I  do 
not  see  that  the  guess  of  the  Commissioner  is  legal 
evidence. 

But  anyhow  the  Commissioner  has  made,  with- 
out any  legal  authority  that  I  can  imagine,  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  orders,  to  be  enforced  by 
penalties  fixed  not  by  law  but  by  him  : 

"That  the  Indian  dances  be  limited  to  one  each 


ent  who  are 
If   that 


^...   ,v..v,  cxv^  under  50  ^cai5>  ui  ngc. 

If  that  is  good  law  or  sound  morals  for  the 
Pueblos,  it  must  be  equally  good  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  which  some  dances  are  alleged  to  be  evil 
on  better  evidence  than  guesswork. 

Following  the  example  of  the  prophet  Daniel, 
the  Christian  martyrs  and  San  Francisco  society, 
the  Pueblo  Indians  stand  pat,  refuse  to  stqp  danc- 
ing, defy  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
appeal  to  the  American  people  of  this  sweet  land 
of  liberty  for  protection. 

And,  from  all  the  evidence  I  can  find,  they  oug-ht 
to  get  it.— S.  F.  Chronicle. 

WHERE  SLEEP  THE  WINTOON  DEAD 

By  Alfred  C.  Gillis 


Here  by  th 
Fa 


ese  Indian  rivers,* 


--v,*v,   ,jj    Liicat  j-iiuian  rivers,^ 
Far  from  the  white  man's  tread, 
Kind  hands  have  secretly  laid  them, 
And  they  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  dead. 

Here   the   winding  trails  go  by, 
The  ancient  Indian  mound, 
Where  a  thousand  Wintoon  warriors  lie 
Wrapped  in  sleep  profound. 

Here  Nature  grows  her  wild  bouquets. 
And  mountain  lilies  love  to  bloom, 
And  soft  winds  whisper  through  the  pines, 
In  dirges  o'er  their  mountain  tomb. 
*The  Sacramento  and  McCloud  Rivers. 


SLras  a  naSn  and  This  because  no,  .he 
S-etsion  but  the  mere  possibility  o  fa  rev=rs,o„  to 
[he  United  States  upon  the  extmct.on  of  the  na 

'""■..Tbrt  qualihed  fee  is  sueh  -  » 
hath    a    qualification    subjoined    thereto,    anci 
which  mu\t  be  determined  whenever  the  qual- 
fication  annexed  to  it  is  at  an  end  Uus 

estate  is  a  fee,  because  by  P^^^/bihty  t  may 
endure  forever  n  a  man  and  his  heirs,  yet 
"as  that  duration  depends  upon  the  concurran^^^^ 
of  collateral  circumstances  which  ^  "^Wx  ^"J 
debase  the  purity  of  the  donation  it  is  there 

fore  a  qualified  or  base  fee.  interest 

R,it  there  is  a  difference  between  the  interest 
acauTred  bv  the  Cherokees  and  other  Indians  under 
sSc  erLts  in  lieu  of  their  original  possessions 
and  that  of  the  Indians  who  have  been  permitted 
S  reSn  possession  of  their  lands  by  virtue  of 
their  Ancient  title,  for  not  only  have  the  latter  no 
power  of  alienation  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  must  remain  in  actual  pos 
session  in  order  to  retain  their  title 

So    to    it  has  been  held  repeatedly  by  the  bu 
prfm'e  Court  of  the  United   States  that  on     who 
nerfects   a   mineral   claim   acquires   a  right  ot   ex 
dusive  possession  which  is  an  estate  in  real  prop- 

'Ind  being  real  property  in  the  ^ghest  sense  of 
the  term,  like  real  property  in  general,  such  a  right 
In  the  absence  of  a  restriction  imposed  by  the 
Iran^or  may  be  sold,  transferred,  or  mortgaged, 
fnd   upon   the   death   of   the   locator   will   pass   by 

rlp<;rpnt  to  the  heirs  at  law.  , 

If  the  right  of  undisturbed  possession  which  ex- 
ists in  favfr  of  one  who  claims  homestead  exemp- 
tion   ind  the  right  of  exclusive  possession  which 
the  locator  of  a  mineral  claim  acquires,  are  estates 
n  rSproperty,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
Hght   of   perpetual   and    exclusive   possession   and 
ocaipation  which  has  been  confirmed   in  the  In- 
dians constitutes  an  estate.  ^    .,    •     ^u-  u  the 
Tn  Brown  v.  Be  marde,  3  Kans.  41.  in  whitn  tne 
orieinal  acSon  was  brought  in  the  State  Cour    m 
m-Z  hy  the  defendant  in  error  to  recover  a  section 
of  Kansas  half-breed  Indian  lands,  on  appeal,  the 

^°"  "p'j^r  to  the  treaty  of  1825,  the  Kansas  na- 
tion of  Indians  had  the  Indian  title  to  the  land 
n  controversy,  i.  e.,  the  right  to  use    occupy 
and  enjoy.    That  title  was  by  the  sixth  article 
vested  in  Laventure.    His  title  was  no  greater 
In  that  of  the  nation  had  been     T^e  nation  s 
title  was  transferred  and  vested  in  him  indi- 
vidually.     After    the    l>oundaries    were    ascer- 


tained   in    the    manner    ^""templated    by    the 
treaty,  he  was  the  sole  owner  of  Section  No^V 
t..  the  extent  of  the  Indian  title.     His  interest 
d  d  not  amolt  co  an  estate  of  inheritance^  but 
was  a  mere  life  interest  m  the  "^«  "'J*.  The  e 
are   no  words   in   the   treaty   which   ^^Ponan^ 
known  rule  of  interpretation,  w" "'^  ^J^^^e  an 
estate   of   inheritance.      Before   the   treaty   the 
uSted  States  held  the  ultimate  title  charged 
wkh  the  right  of  undisturbed  occupancy  and 
p    petual  possession  in  the  Indian  nation  so 
long  as  it  should  remain  a  nation.*    Had  the 
natfon  become   extinct   without  a  treaty      he 
Snds  would  have  become  the  property  of    he 
United    States,   disencumbered   of   th^  /nd.an 
title     So  after  the  treaty  Laventure  had  but  a 
e  estate  to  the  extent  of  the  Indian  title  in 
Section  nine;  should  he. die  without  issue   the 
whole  title  to  that  section  would  vest  in  the 

yttal  be^  held  repeatedly  that  the  locator  of 
a  mineral  claim,  by  virtue  of  the  "ght  of  exclusive 
possession  acquired  by  him,  is  the  owner  o^  an 
Ltate  which,  for  the  time  being  '-^t  least  and  until 
divested  bv  one  of  the  means  provided  by  statute 
or  by  the  happening  of  one  of  the  events  that  wdl 
work  divestiture,  is.  except  in  name  only,  an  estate 
of  inheritance  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

'    *  Boldface  added.  ,  r..mmnn 

An  estate  of  inheritance  is  defined  at  Common 

Law  as  one  which  descends  to  the  heirs.     Since    t 

"^Tb'ous  that  an  estate  could  not  remain  a  he 


i:^7l  tribe  unlesTit  Passes  to  the  descendar^s 

^lifof^rLfr ^hich^  rSraf  l^m  c^f 
prises  miy  also  be  said  of  the  Indian  estate--for 
SYTntentfand  purposes,  during  the  existence  of  ^he 
tribe,  and  until  divestiture  of  its  t  tie.  't  is  not  only 
a  freehold  estate,  but  an  estate  of  l"bentance 

The  location   of  a  mineral  claim   in  compliance 
wiTh  th^e'reTrements  of  law  has  been  held  to  have 

the  efTect  of  a  grant  from  the  Soy^'^fem^.^^n^ 
Bv  analogy  it  would  seem  that  the  remaining 
cy   anaiugj-  TnHinns  of  the  tribal  domains 

iuXrtt:Te ciJion;  ofthT^Supreme  Court  of  the 
Uni  Id  States  which  confirmed  in  the  tribes^eir 
rieht  of  possession  had  the  effect  of  a  grant  by 
Jlfe  United  States  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  a  free- 
Vinld  estate  of  inheritance. 

A  study  of  the  statutory  provisions  with  respect 
to  mil  eral  daims  will  show  that  the  holding  of  his 
estSe  by  a  locator  is  conditioned  upon  the  fulfil- 
ment bv  him  of  certain  requisites  as  to  annual 
nW  etc  etc  So,  too,  in  order  for  the  Indians 
to  hold  their  lands  the  condition  was  imposed  by 
the  courts  that  they  continue  to  occupy  them. 
These  express  conditions  make  of  the  estates  men- 
tioned estates  upon  condition. 

"An  estate  upon  condition  is  one  which  is 
made  to  vest,  to  be  enlarged  or  defeated,  upon 
the    happening    or    not    happenmg    of    some 

ir  Adams  V.  Oregon  Knob  Copper  Co     estates 
upon  condition  are  clearly  recognized.    In  that  case 

\t  wns  said  by  the  court: 
'      "The    doctrines    of    estates    upon    condition 
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seem  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  the 
feudal    law.      A    tenant   was   under   obligation 
to    render    continuous    service,    and    if    he   ne- 
glected to  perform  his  service  the  lord  could, 
by  write  of  cessavit,  obtain  possession  of  the 
fief,  as  such  continuous  service  was  the  con- 
sideration of  the  grant  of  the  estate." 
A  condition  may  be  a  condition  precedent  or  a 
condition    subsequent.      A    condition    precedent    is, 
as  the  term   implies,  such  as  must  happen   or  be 
performed  before  the  estate  dependent  upon  it  can 
arise  or  be  enlarged,  while  a  condition  subsequent 
is  one  that,  when  it  does  or  does  not  happen,  is  or 
is  not  performed,  as  the  case  may  be,  defeats  the 

estate. 

The  condition  attached  to  the  Indian  estate  is, 
therefore,  a  condition  subsequent  since  the  title  is 
to  revert  to  the  United  States  either  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  tribe  or  the  failure  of  the  tribe  to 
occupy  the  tribal  domain,  and  it  is  concluded  that 
the  Indian  estate  is  a  freehold  estate  of  inheritance 
upon  condition,  the  title  thereto  being  an  original 
title  of  purchase. 

SPEECH  OF  CHIEF  SA-GO-YE-WAT-HA  TO 
MISSIONARIES   SENT  AMONG  THE 

SENECAS 


From   "Lives   of   Famous   Indian   Chiefs,"   by 

Norman  B.  Wood 


m 


Chief  Sa-go-ye-wat-ha,  or  Red  Jacket,  a  chief 
of  the  Senecas  at  the  time  of  the  .Revolutionary 
War,  has  been  referred  to  as  the  Indian  Demos- 
thenes. He  was  an  orator  of  remarkable  power 
w^ith  a  gift  of  eloquence  that  was  the  pride  of  his 
people.  He  made  speeches  on  many  occasions, 
notable  among  them  one  to  a  deputation  sent  out 
by  President  Washington  to  treat  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions. ... 

The   following  reply  made   to  missionaries   sent 
among  the  Senecas  is  an  example  of  the  simplicity 
and  logic  that  made  all  his  speeches  so  convincing: 
**Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say.     There  was  a 
time  when  our  forefathers  owned  this  great  island. 
Their  seats  extended  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun      The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of 
Indians.     He  had  created  the  buflfalo,  the  deer  and 
other   animals   for   food.      He   had   made   the   bear 
and  the  beaver.     Their  skins  served  us  for  cloth- 
ing     He  had  scattered  them  over  the  country  and 
taught   us  how   to   take   them.      He   had   caused   the 
earth  to  produce  corn  for  bread.     All  this  he  had 
done  for  his  red  children  because  he  loved  them. 
If    we    had    some    disputes    about    our    hunting- 
ground,   they   were   generally   settled   without   the 
shedding  of  much  blood.     But  an  evil   day  came 
upon  us.     Your  forefathers  crossed  the  great  water 
and  landed  upon  this  island.     Their  numbers  were 
small.     They   found   us   friends   and   not   enemies. 
They  told  us  they  had  fled  from  their  own  country 
on  account  of  wicked  men,  and  had  come  here  to 
enjoy  their  religion.     They  asked  for  a  small  seat. 
We  took  pity  on  them  and  granted  their  request, 
and  they  sat  down  amongst  us.     We  gave  them 


corn    and    meat;    they    gave    us    poison    (rum) 

return. 

**The  white  people,  brother,  had  now  found  our 
country.  Tidings  were  carried  back,  aitd  more 
came  amongst  us.  Yet  we  did  not  fear  them. 
We  took  them  to  be  friends.  They  called  us 
brothers;  we  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a 
larger  seat.  At  length  their  numbers  had  greatly 
increased.  They  wanted  more  land;  they  wanted 
our  country.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our 
minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took  place.  Indians 
were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many  of 
our  people  were  destroyed.  They  also  brought 
strong  liquor  amongst  us.  It  was  strong  and 
powerful   and   has   slain   thousands. 

^'Brother,  our  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours 
were  small.    You  have  now  become  a  great  people,  | 
and  we   have   scarcely  a  place  left   to   spread  our 
blankets.     You  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not 
satisfied ;  you  want  to  force  your  religion  upon  us. 

^'Brother,  continue  to  listen.     You  say  that  you  ^ 
are  sent  to  instruct  us  how  to  worship  the  Great  \ 
Spirit  agreeable  to  his  mind ;  and  if  we  do  not  take  ; 
hold  of  the  religion  which  you  white  people  teach 
we  shall  be  unhappy  hereafter.     You  say  that  you 
are  right,  and  we  are  lost.     How  do  we  know  this 
to  be  true?     We  understand  that  your  religion  is 
written   in  a  book.     If  it  was  intended  for  us  as 
well  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given 
to  us — and  not  only  to  us,  but  to  our  forefathers— 
the  knowledge  of    that    book,   with  Jhe^  means    of 
understanding  it  rightly?    We'onlyT^now  what  you 
tell   us   about   it.      How   shall   we   know   when   to 
believe,    being    so    often    deceived    by    the    whitej 

people? 

"Brother,  you  say  there  is  but  on  way  to  wor-  j 
ship  and  serve   the   Great   Spirit.     If  there  is  but 
one    religion,    why    do    you    white    people    differ    so 
much  about  it?     Why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can 
all  read  the  book?  .  , 

^'Brother,  we  do  not  understand  these  things. 
We  are  told  that  your  religion  was  given  to  your 
forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  We,  also,  have  a  religion  which  was  given  ji 
to  our  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  toj 
us,  their  children.  We  worship  in  that  way.  It 
teaches  us  to  be  thankful  for  all  the  favors  we 
to  love   each   other,  and  be  united.     We 


receive 


never  quarrel  about  religion,  because  it  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  each  man  and  the  Great  Spirit. 


t 


VIRGINIA  KNIGHT  ILL 


Miss  Virginia  Knight  was  recently  successfully 
operated  upon  for  appendicitis  at  the  Langland  Hos- 
pital in  Ukiah.   A  rapid  recovery  is  anticipated. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Knight  recently 
brought  successful  suit  to  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
public  school  for  white  children  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  valley.  The  suit  was  sponsored  by  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  whose  Executive 
Representative,  F.  G.  Collett,  has  repeatedly  advised 
the  Indians  of  their  right  to  public  school  privileges. 
J.  W.  Henderson,  attorney  for  the  Board,  prosecuted 
the  case. 
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FOOD  ADULTERATION,  ETC. 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  nnani- 
mous  consent  that  Senate  bill  3842,  which  is  the  pnre-food  bill,  be 
taken  up  after  the  routine  morning  business,  upon  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  and  proceeded  with 
without  limitation  of  debate.  I  do  not  understand  that  such  ar 
arrangement  will  interfere  with  any  other  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There  is  a  unanimous-cona§nt 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  union  railroad  station  bill.  j 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  I  wish  Senate  bill  3342  to  follow  thaf  and 
the  bill  now  under  consideration  when  those  bills  are  disposed  of. 
I  ask  that  it  may  follow  Senate  bill  4825  after  the  disposition  of 
Senate  bill  2992,  which  is  now  under  consideration.  J 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  No^th  Da- 
kota asks  that  Senate  bill  3342,  the  pure-food  bill,  may  Receive 
consideration  in  the  morning  hour  after  the  union  railroad  station 
bill  and  the  present  bill  are  disposed  of.  Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  KEAN.  Not  to  interfere  with  appropriation  bills.  * 
Mr.  PL  ATT  of  Connecticut.  The  appropriation  bills  always 
have  preference. 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  Of  coui-se  those,  I  suppose,  will  take  preced- 
ence anyway. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  What  is  the  proposition? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  request  is  that  the  pure- 
food  bill,  so  called,  may  receive  consideration  in  the  morning  hour 
after  the  union  station  bill  is  disposed  of  and  after  the  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  disposed  of, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  The  proposition,  then,  is  to  make  a 
regular  order  by  unanimous  consent  to  take  up  the  morning  hour 
for  a  number  of  days  to  come. 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  I  do  not  think  it  wiU  take  the  morning  hour 
for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  When  the  time  comes  to  consider 
the  bill  I  shall  not  object  to  taking  it  up  for  consideration,  but  I 
do  not  believe  we  ought  to  have  an  agreement  of  this  sort  made 
bv  unanimous  consent.  The  Senate  is  not  now  half  full. 
*^The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objection  is  made. 
Mr.  McCUMBER.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas that  the  bill  will  come  up  in  its  regular  order  on  the  Calen- 
dar to-day,  and  I  wish  to  have  such  an  agreement  made  at  this 
time  instead  of  waiting  until  it  is  reached. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  it  shall 
come  up  then. 

Mr.  RAWLINS.    WiU  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  McCUMBER.    Certainly.  ! 

Mr.  RAWLINS.    I  wish  to  make  a  personal  explanation. 
Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    Let  us  settle  this  matter  first. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Objection  is  made  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  \ 
Mr.  McCUMBER.    That  disposes  of  it? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temi)ore.    That  disposes  of  it.    Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  RAWLINS.    I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  for  a  personal 
explanation. 
Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    Not  to  take  long? 
Mr.  RAWLINS.    Only  a  minute  or  two. 
Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    Very  well. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION,  | 

Mr.  RAWLINS.  Mr.  President,  on  Thursday  last  the  Associ- 
ated Press  reported  that  I  had  charged,  in  my  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate, General  Chaffee  with  being  a  dastard  villain,  who  ha^  brought 
disgrace  upon  the  American  name  and  the  American  peoj^le.  Usu- 
ally the  press  is  very  accurate  and  fair,  but  in  this  instance  it 
failed  to  properly  interpret  the  meaning  and  intentibn  of  my 
words.  I  spoke  extemporaneously  and  without  notes,  Imt  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  exact  copy  of  my  language  as  taken  down  by  the 
official  reporter  and  transcribed  by  him:  ; 

I  am  unable  to  fix  the  responsible  head  and  emanation  of  thjfese  barbari- 
ties, whicli  would  disprace  thfi  annals  of  even  a  semicivilized  coijitry,  not  to 
Bpeak  of  the  nation  which  claims  to  hold  aloft  the  escutcheon  ol  honor  and 
justice  and  fair  dealing.  Did  Chalfce  alone,  unaided,  in  coldnes^  and  in  bru- 
tality, and  in  savage  aud  unrelenting  disrc^gard  of  every  hninaufe  sentiment 
or  ix)ssibility  of  human  suffering,  conceive  this  iniquitous  scheme?  Whence? 
From  what  diabolical  source  was  it  derived?  The  American  people  ought  to 
know.  Is  there  any  penalty  beneath  the  sun  adeiiuate  to  be  me  tod  out  to  the 
dastard  villain  who  has  thus  brought  dishonor  upon  the  American  name  and 
the  Ameri<-an  poo^jlo?  . 

I  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  there  has  grown  up  m  our  midst  a  little  cabal, 
a  (ioterie  of  military  upstarts  and  parvenus,  all  unconsciously  to  the  gr(»at, 
broad-minded,  humane  people  constituting  the  American  Republic,  within 
gunshot  alm(3st  of  where  I  now  speak,  who  are  the  authors  of  all  these 
things,  and  ui>on  whom  the  responsibilities  of  these  iniquities  ought  justly  to 
be  made  to  rest.  I  am  loath  to liold  up  to  criticism  the  men  who  takc^  their 
lives  in  their  hands  and  go  out  and  tight  th(3  battles  of  the  Republic,  who  are 


willing  to  take  upon  themselves  those  resi)onsibilitie8  which  may  lend  only  in 
de^th  or  in  honor.  I  am  unwilling,  without  conclusive  nroof  of  the  fact,  to 
presume  that  any  one  of  the  men  who  have  gone  out  and  have  actually  done 
battle  in  the  Philipiiine  Islands  ever  conceived  this  line  of  policy  which  has 


recently  been  carried  out  there. 


Mr.  President,  it  will  be  noticed  that  I  did  not  make  the  charge 

against  General  Chaffee  imputed  to  me.    I  did  not  intend  to  make 

such  a  charge.     I  do  not  think  I  could  truthfully  speak  of  him  as 

a  dastard.    The  Associated  Press  unintentionally  has  done  both 

mean  injustice,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  will  ba  glad 

correct. 

AGREEMENT  WITH   INDIANS  OF  ROSEBUD  RESERVATION. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2992)  to  ratify  an  agreement  with  the 
Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  m  South  Da- 
kota and  making  appropriation  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  and  the 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed  to  it  present  a  very  serious 
question  of  our  public  policy.  I  regret  that  other  matters  have 
so  engrossed  my  attention  that  I  am  not  particularly  prepared  to 
present  the  question  which  is  thus  raised.  I  may  say  in  the  out- 
set that  the  question  involved  here  means  a  great  many  millions 
of  Government  expenditure  if  it  should  be  decided  in  one  way, 
and  it  incidentally  affects  our  whole  Indian  policy. 

This  is  a  bill  for  the  opening  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  in  - 
South  Dakota.  I  do  not  remember  at  this  time  the  exact  niimlier 
of  acres  which  are  thus  to  be  opened  by  the  bill,  but  the  price 
to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  is  something  over  a  millicm  dollars. 
The  (luestion  is  whether  the  Government,  in  opening  the  lands  to 
settlement,  shall  give  the  lands  thus  purchased  from  the  Indians 
to  the  settlers  under  the  homestead  law,  or  whether  it  shall  re(iuire 
the  settlers  who  take  up  these  lands  imder  the  homestc^ad  law  to 
pay  for  them  a  sum  per  acre  equivalent  to  what  the  Government 
pays  the  Indians  for  them.  In  other  words,  in  opening  the  Indian 
reservations  which  already  remain,  what  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Government?  Are  we  to  pay  the  Indians  a  high  price  for  the 
lands  which  we  obtain  a  cession  of,  and  then  give  those  lands  to 
settlers  free  of  cost,  or  shall  we  re(iuire  the  settlers  to  pay  as 
much  for  the  lands  as  will  make  up  wholly  for  the  amount  which 
we  have  paid  for  theiA?  That  is  the  question,  and  Senators  will 
see  that  it  is  a  far-reaching  question. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  million  acres  still  remain  in  Indian 
reservations  which  must  in  the  future  be  opened  to  public  settle- 
ment, but  there  are  many  millions,  and,  at  the  rate  we  have  l>een 
paying  the  Indians  tmder  the  agreements  made  with  them  for  such 
lands,  the  amount  to  be  expended  in  the  not  very  distant  future 
will  run  up  into  the  millions.  At  a  rough  calculation  I  would 
say  that  probably  the  Government  in  opening  the  reservations 
already  existing  and  paying  the  Indians  for  the  lands  at  the  rate 
which  we  have  been  paying  under  the  agreements  negotiated  with 
them  will  expend  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $r)0,0()0.000. 
That  may  be  over  or  under  the  mark,  but  approximately  and  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  this  question  it  may  be  assumed  as  a 

fair  statement. 
Now,  shall  the  Government  pay  these  millions  of  dollars  to 

acquire  the  Indian  title  and  give  away  the  lands  to  the  settlers, 

or  is  it  but  just  that  if  settlers  require  these  lands  they  shall  pay 

for  them  per  acre  the  same  which  the  Government  pays  to  the 

Indians? 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no  injustice 
whatever  in  asking  a  settler  who  may  go  upon  the  lands  thus 
acquired  from  the  Indians  to  pay  for  them  what  the  Government 
pays  the  Indians.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  Government  has 
been  doing  the  right  thing  in  paying  to  the  Indians  the  high 
prices  which  it  has  agreed  to  pay  for  the  lands  thus  ac^quired. 
Of  course,  the  Indian  title  is  an  occupancy  title;  it  is  not  a  title 
in  fee.  The  title  to  these  lands  is  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  whatever  rights  the  Indians  have, 
whether  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  to  hold  the  lands  so  long  as  they 
remain  a  tribe  and  occupy  them.  There  is  no  ciuestion  about  the 
nature  of  the  title.  If  the  Indian  tribe  became  extinguished  or 
ceased  to  occupy  the  lands  they  would  be  Government  lands  and 
belong  to  the  public  domain. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  negotiating  with  the  Indians  for  the 
cession  of  their  reservations  the  Government  ought  not  to  pay 
them  what  those  lands  are  worth  in  fee,  or  indeed  anything  ap- 
proaching it,  but  that  they  should  be  negotiated  with  upcai  the 
theory  that  their  title  is  worth  what  the  lauds  arc  worth  for  their 
occupation  and  without  reference  to  the  enhanced  value  which 
has  come  to  be  put  upon  the  lands  in  fee  on  account  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  surrounding  the  Indian  reservations.  But 
another  policy  seems  to  have  prevailed. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  where  there  is  an  Indian 
reservation  all  the  settlers  upon  the  public  lands  in  the  vicnnity  of 
that  reservation  are  anxious  to  accpiire  the  lands  which  are  not 
needed  by  the  Indians,  and  so  the^re  is  a  pressure  tliat  each  Indian 
should  have  an  allotment  of  lands  of  100  acres,  or  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  that  then  the  remaining  lands  should  l>e  oi)en  for  settle- 
ment. That  pressure  is  very  great.  It  prrssos  upon  every  Indian 
reservation.    The  reservations  are  now  within  the  States  largely. 
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The  State  of  South  Dakota  has,  I  think,  something  like  8,000.000 
acrea  of  land  still  contained  in  Indian  reservations,  and  in  other 
States  and  in  the  Territories  there  are  other  quantities  of  land  in 
reservations. 

Now,  the  pressure  for  the  ojiening  of  this  land  is  great.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  who  does  not  live  in  the  vicinity  of  those  reser- 
vations understands  how  great  it  is.  Therefore,  it  is  insisted 
that  the  Interior  Dei)artment  shall  negotiate  with  the  Indians  for 
the  opening  of  the  resc^rvations,  and  a  bill  passes  here  without 
any  consideration  at  all  directing  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  negotiate  with  this  or  that  tribe  of  Indians  for  an 
agreement  for  the  allotment  of  their  lands  and  the  ceding  of  their 
surplus  lands  to  the  United  States,  and  a  commission  goes  there 
for  that  pui'pose. 

Indeed,  we  have  a  general  bill  which  has  been  passed  without 
much  consideration  i)roviding  that  the  Interior  Department  may 
send  an  inspector  to  n(5gotiate  with  the  Indians  for  the  opening  of 
the  surplus  lands  of  the  reservations  to  settlement,  and  then  the 
settlers  and  Senators  representing  the  inhabitants  of  the  States 
press  the  Interior  Department  to  hurry  up  the  negotiations,  and 
a  commission  or  an  inspector  is  sent  out  to  negotiate  with  the  In- 
dians, the  result  of  which  is  that  the  Indians  say,  *' Why,  these 
lands  are  worth  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  Look 
over  there,  just  on  the  other  side  of  our  reservation,  you  can  not 
buy  any  lands  for  less  than  that  sum,  and  we  must  have  what  the 
lands  are  worth."  Then  the  inspector  or  the  commission  feeling 
that  an  agreement  must  be  made,  negotiate  as  well  as  they  can 
with  the  Indians,  and  when  they  get  them  down  to  the  lowest 
price  it  is  accepted,  and  an  agreement  is  sent  here  to  be  ratified. 
Now,  this  particular  agreement  comes  here  to  be  ratified  upon 
a  payment  to  the  Indians  of  about  $2.50  an  acre  for  the  surplus 
lands  within  their  reservation  which  are  under  the  agreement  to 
be  ctnled  to  the  United  States  and  become  part  of  the  public 
domain.  The  Indians  in  negotiating  said  that  was  not  a  fair  price 
for  the  lands  and  they  were  worth  a  great  deal  more,  but  finally 
the  negotiation  was  concluded.  The  agreement  comes  here.  So 
far  as  the  Senate  considers  it,  it  is  an  agi'eement  to  open  a  reser- 
vation— to  pass  ordinarily  without  any  particular  examination  or 
any  thought  of  the  consequences  to  the  Government  in  the  mat- 
ter of  expense.  I  will  not  go  into  the  history  of  the  negotiations 
as  to  these  lands,  but  the  ^u'ice  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the 
Indians  is  $2.50  an  acre  tor  the  entire  acreage  which  is  to  be 
brought  under  the  public  domain  by  cession  to  the  United  States. 
The  bill  proposes  that  the  land  thus  acquired  shall  be  open  to 
homestead  settlement  without  requiring  any  payment  for  the 
land  settlcMl  ui)on  from  the  settler.  My  amendment  proposes  that 
the  settler  shall  pay  $2.50  an  acre,  being  the  same  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Indians,  and  that  thus  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  amount  exi)ended  for  the 
purchase. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  said  to  be  in  opposition  to  a  policy  of  the 
Government  supposed  to  have  been  declared  when  we  passed  last 
year  wliat  was  knowTi  as  the  free-homes  bill,  and  that  oi)ens  a 
large  question.  Before  I  come  to  that,  however,  I  wish  to  say 
that  wo  have  already  passed  two  bills  in  the  Senate  in  which  there 
was  incor]X)rated  a  provision  that  the  settlers  should  pay  to  the 
Government  for  the  land  settled  upon  a  sum  equivalent  to  that 
whic'h  had  been  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  Indians  for  oi>en- 
ing  the  reservations.  The  Devils  Lake  Reservation  was  one  of 
them,  at  $3.50  an  acre,  and  the  other,  which  was  passed  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Clapp]  the  other 
day,  was  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  at  $3.90  an  acre. 

The  Senate  has,  then,  in  the  passage  of  those  two  bills  adopted 
the  principle  w^hich  I  ask  to  have  adopted  on  this  amendment. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  it  has  passed  one  bill,  for  the  opening  of 
the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  in  which  no  such  provision  has  been 
made.  If  Senators  ever  remember  what  other  Senators  have  said 
they  would  remember  that  when  that  bill  was  under  consideration 
I  called  attention  to  it,  but  under  the  circumstances  I  did  not  at 
that  time  propose  such  an  amendment  as  I  have  proposed  to  the 
pending  bill. 

Now,  coming  to  the  question  whether  by  the  passage  originally 
of  the  homestead  act  and  by  what  has  been  more  recently  known 
as  the  free-homes  bill  we  are  bound  to  buy  lands  from  the  Indians 
for  settlement  and  then  give  those  lands  to  the  settlers  or  not,  I 
have  some  observations  to  make  upon  that  subject.  I  can  not  see 
what  obligation  there  is  upon  the  Government  on  account  either 
of  the  homestead  act  or  the  free-homes  bill  to  continue  the  policy 
of  buying  lands  from  the  Indians  to  give  to  settlers  any  more 
than  to  buy  them  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  give  to 
settlers. 

I  can  not  see  why  we  should  spend  a  million  dollars  to  buy  In- 
dian land  and  then  give  it  as  a  free  gift  to  anybody  who  chose  to 
settle  ui)on  it  any  more  than  we  should  si)end  a  million  dollars  to 
buy  the  farms  of  citizens  in  Connecticut  and  South  Dakota  or  in 
any  otiier  State  and  give  those  lands  to  people  who  desire  to  settle 


upon  them.  I  can  not  see  how  in  South  Dakota  we  should  buy 
lands  from  Indians  on  a  reservation,  paying  a  million  dollars  for 
them,  and  then  give  away  those  lands  to  settlers  any  more  than 
we  should  pay  a  million  dollars  to  people  residing  just  off  the  res- 
ervation for  the  purchase  of  their  farms  and  give  the  land  thus 
acquired  to  people  who  desire  to  settle  upon  it.  Neither  the 
homestead  law  nor  the  free-homes  bill  commits  the  Government 
to  any  such  policy  as  that. 

Now,  we  go  back  to  the  homestead  law.  At  the  time  the  home- 
stead law  was  passed  we  certainly  had  not  been  buying  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  away  to  settlers.  Certainly  that  had 
not  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  up  to  that  time.  We  had 
been  extinguishing  Indian  titles  in  the  West  at  a  very  moderate 
price,  sometimes  as  low  as  5  cents  an  acre  and  even  less.  We 
had  been  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  until  we  had  acquired  a 
vast  domain  of  public  land  which  was  then  being  sold. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  exactly  what  the  old  laws  were, 
but  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  homestead  act  the  Gov- 
ernment had  been  selling  lands  or  offering  them  for  sale  at  a 
specified  price,  and  if  the  price  was  not  obtained  opening  them 
under  what  is  called  the  preemption  laws,  allowing  people  to 
enter  upon  them.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  home- 
stead act  we  had  certainly  not  been  buying  lands  to  give  aw^ay. 
Neither  did  we  do  it  under  the  homestead  act.  We  had  the  lands. 
They  had  been  acquired,  not  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  set- 
tlement, but  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  and 
holding  the  lands  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

Then  came  the  agitation  of  the  proposed  homestead  law,  and  it 
passed.  It  dealt  with  and  had  reference  to  a  great  bulk  of  public 
land  which  we  had  thus  acquired,  which  under  our  policy  of  sale 
had  not  netted  the  Government  as  much  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
and  in  regard  to  which  there  had  been  great  frauds  and  specula- 
tors had  acquired  large  portions  of  the  public  domain  without 
paying  any  very  adequate  price  for  them. 

Then  the  homestead  act  was  passed,  and  the  lands  were  taken 
up  under  the  homestead  laws,  which  required  a  settler  in  order  to 
obtain  final  title  to  his  land  to  live  upon  it  and  cultivate  it  for 
five  years  or  to  commute  it  at  a  specified  rate.  That  policy  was 
continued  from  1862  up  to  1880.  I  do  not  think  that  during  all 
that  time  it  can  be  said  that  any  lands  were  bought  of  the  Indiana 
for  the  purpose  of  immediate  settlement. 

But  in  1880  there  were  a  large  number  of  Indians  roaming  over 
the  State  of  Colorado.  The  bands  of  the  Confederated  Ute  In- 
dians were  occupying  very  large  portions  of  the  State  and  nego- 
tiations were  had  with  those  Indians  by  which  they  agreed,  with- 
out going  into  particulars,  to  surrender  their  claim— their  title 
to  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado— and  to  remove  southward  into 
Utah  and  elsewhere,  under  an  act  of  Congress,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  lands  thus  surrendered  by  the  Indians  should  be  sold 
and  the  Indians  paid  for  them  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  an  acre,  and 
that  the  settlers,  when  they  took  the  lands,  should  pay  §1.25  an 
acre  to  the  Government. 

That,  to  my  mind,  changed  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
we  adopted  a  new  policy;  that  is,  that  when  we  bought  lands 
from  the  Indians  and  opened  them  to  settlement,  we  w^ould  re- 
quire the  settlers  to  pay  the  Government  for  them  as  much  as 
the  Government  had  paid  to  the  Indians.  Colorado  has  been  set- 
tled under  that  act,  and  the  settlers  have  paid  $1.25  an  acre 
for  the  land,  and  that  money  has  been  passed  over  to  the  Con- 
federated bands  of  Ute  Indians.  That  policy  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  public  lands  in  Oklahoma  and  in  South 
Dakota.  We  went  forward,  and  we  paid  the  Indians  large  prices 
for  their  lands.  ,     _,       ,       ^^  .  ._ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  as  to  the  Cherokee  Strip,  we  paid, 
I  think,  an  average  of  $0  an  acre  for  those  lands;  and  for  lands 
occupied  by  Indian  tribes  in  Oklahoma  we  paid  all  the  w^ay  from 
$1.25  to  $2.50  and  even  $3  an  acre. 

In  the  act  which  opened  those  lands  to  settlement  there  was  a 
provision  that  the  settlers  should  pay  to  the  Government  a  cer- 
tain price  per  acre,  which  was  enough  to  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment. That  went  on  in  South  Dakota  and  in  other  places,  and 
wherever  land  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  it  was  required 
in  the  act  which  opened  the  land  for  settlement  that  the  settlers 
should  pay  enough  to  reimburse  the  Government. 

Senators  will  remember  the  agitation  which  arose  for  the  re- 
mission to  the  settlers  of  the  money  which  they  had  agreed  to 
pay  in  settling  upon  these  lands  in  Oklahoma.  Tlie  question 
arose  first  in  Oklahoma.  It  was  put  upon  the  ground,  not  so 
much  that  the  Government  ought  to  buy  lands  from  the  Indians, 
and  then  give  them  away,  as  upon  the  ground  that  these  lands 
belonged  to  the  subarid  region,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  settlers  upon  them  to  make  off  of  the  farms,  upon  which 
they  had  thus  settled,  money  enough  to  meet  their  obligations  to 
the  Government.  Senators  will  remember  the  maps  which  were 
brought  in  here,  on  which  the  arid  and  subarid  regions  were 
pictured,  to  show  where  the  settlers  had  gone.    The  demand  that 


/ 


the  obligation  should  be  released  in  Oklahoma  was  taken  up  m 
South  Dakota,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  lands  as  to  which  this 
policy  had  prevailed,  of  requiring  payment  from  the  settlers  to 
reimburse  the  Government.  As  in  various  other  cases  where 
great  pressure  is  raised,  tliat  bill  was  passed.  The  people  inter- 
ested in  it  got  it  into  the  platforms  of  both  pohtical  parties, 
where,  of  course,  very  little  was  known  as  to  the  effect  of  it,  and 
the  bill  finally  went  through  the  Senate. 

Shortly  after  tho  bill  passed  the  Senate  there  came  a  change  in 
the  estimate  of  the  value  which  was  placed  on  these  lands.  I 
think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  \\itlnn  a  year  after  the 
free-homes  bill  passed  the  school-fund  commissioner  of  Oklalioma 
made  a  report  in  which  he  said  the  average  value  of  the  land  be- 
longing to  the  school  fund  in  Oklahoma  was  $30  an  acre. 

We  have  been  told  that  on  account  of  the  subarid  conditions  it 
was  impossible  for  the  farmers  or  settlers  upon  these  lands  ever 
to  discharge  their  debt  to  the  Government,  and  the  time  of  pay- 
ment has  been  extended  and  extended  year  after  year  because 
they  could  not  meet  their  payments.  But  immediately  after  we 
passed  the  bill  they  began  to  boast  of  the  value  of  their  lands. 

Very  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  free-homes  bill,  indeed,  at 
the  time  of  its  passage,  there  was  an  act  providing  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Wichita  Reservation,  and  in  that  act,  as  m  the  other 
acts  we  have  passed,  there  was  a  provision  that  the  settler  should 
pay  for  the  lands  he  took,  so  as  to  reimburse  the  Government. 
Those  lands  had  not  been  opened  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
free-homes  bill,  and  so  that  bill  did  not  apply  to  them;  the  settlers 
were  not  released  from  the  obligation  to  pay  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter an  acre  for  those  lands,  and  that  law  stands.  Those  lands  m 
the  Wichita  Reservation  have  not  been  taken  up  under  the  act 
requiring  the  settlers  to  pay  $1.25  an  acre  for  the  lands  settled 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  is  true  with  regard  to  the  opening 
of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  there  was  such  a  rush  for  those  lands  that  the  question  had 
to  be  determined  by  lottery,  and  that,  I  imagine,  will  be  the  case 
with  reference  to  the  lands  referred  to  in  this  bill.  There  will 
have  to  be  some  method  to  determine  as  to  how  the  settlers  shall 

take  the  lands.  _ .       .^  ^  .     -  .  i 

When  we  opened  the  Colville  Reservation,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
we  required  the  same  policy  to  be  pursued;  that  is,  that  the  set- 
tlers should  pay  for  the  lands. 

So,  since  the  passage  of  the  free-homes  bill  up  to  the  time  of  the 
passage  through  the  Senate  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  bill, 
we  have  been  Insisting  that  the  settler  should  pay  a  sum  sufficient 
to  reimburse  tho  G-overnment  for  the  land  he  takes.  As  I  said 
before,  I  see  nothing  inconsistent  with  either  the  policy  of  the 
homestead  law  or  the  policy  of  the  free-homes  act  in  that  respect. 
It  is  true  that  the  question  of  free  homes  was  talked  about  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  that  bill;  but  that  was  not  a  bill  to  buy 
land  of  the  Indians  at  full  prices  and  then  give  the  lands  away  to 
settlers.  It  was  to  release  the  settlers  from  their  obligation  to 
pay  the  Government  what  they  had  agreed  to  pay  in  taking  up  the 
lands.  It  was  put,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  ground  of  their 
inability  to  pay  the  amount.  So  that  this  comes  up  as  a  new 
question.  It  has  got  to  bo  settled  now,  and  as  it  is  settled  now 
it  will  probably  remain  the  policy  of  the  country. 

We  gave  away  to  the  people  who  had  settled  upon  Government 
lands,  under  an  understanding  and  agreement  that  they  were  to 
pay  for  them,  a  good  many  milHon  dollars— say  $20,000,000— and 
it  has  been  stated  to  be  a  larger  sum  than  that.  I  put  it  within 
bounds  when  I  say  that  we  released  to  them  $20,000,000.  If  that 
was  right— if  the  settlers  were  entitled  to  free  homes  without  pay- 
ing the  Government  for  the  land  what  the  Government  had  paid 
to  the  Indians— we  ought  not  to  stop  there,  but  we  ought  to  re- 
fund to  the  people  who  have  settled  Colorado  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter an  acre;  we  ought  to  refund  to  the  people  who  have  settled  the 
Wichita  Reservation  their  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  and  wher- 
ever at  any  time  we  have  required  that  settlers  should  pay  for  the 
lands  thus  opened  we  ought  to  refund  to  them  the  price  paid.  It 
is  just  as  much  our  duty  to  do  that  as  it  was  our  duty  to  release 
from  their  obligations  those  who  had  made  agreements  with  the 
Government.  We  should  make  no  distinction,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  question  is.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  in  the  future?  . 

Mr.  SPOONER.     Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a 

questioji? 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SPOONER.  I  came  into  the  Senate  Chamber  while  the 
Senator  was  sp8aking,  and  he  may  have  referred  earlier  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  point  concerning  which  I  should  ask  him  a  question. 
I  ask  the  Senator  if  there  has  been  any  estimate  of  the  number  of 
acres  in  the  reservations  yet  to  be  acquired  from  the  Indians  in 
this  country  which  will  probably  call  for  a  determination  of  this 
question  of  policy,  whether  we  sliall  continue  to  do  what  we  have 
done,  or  stop? 


I  should 
I  am  not 


Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  I  said  in  the  opening  that  I  had 
not  any  accurate  figures,  but  I  thought  it  was  safe  to  say  that  we 
had  still  remaining  Indian  reservations,  which  were  in  the  near 
future  to  be  opened  to  settlement,  which  would  cost  tho  Govern- 
ment hi  tho  neighborhood  of  §50,000.000. 

Mr.  COCKRELL.    How  much  did  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.     Fifty  million  dollars, 
like  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  on  tliat. 

speaking  accurately.  i.  -i  x     i    i. 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  I  have  been  lookmg  for  the  exact  data.  Imt 
I  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  precise  sum.  It  is,  however, 
a  large  sum— many  millions.  ,   ^  ,    , 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  Take  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
We  are  paying  her  $2.50  an  acre  for  these  lands,  and  they  have 
remaining  something  like  8,000,000  acres.  That  is  §20,000,000  by 
itself.  If  we  continue  to  open  up  lands  at  the  same  rate  and  we 
continue  paying  to  the  Indians  for  these  lands,  it  is  a  question  of 
$20  000  000  for  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  and  I  think  that,  run- 
ning through  my  mind  other  reservations,  I  am  entirely  wnthin 
the  limits  when  I  say  that  if  we  go  on  paying  the  Indians  at  the 
rate  we  have  been  paying  them  for  their  title,  the  Government 
will  expend  in  the  very  near  future  at  letist  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  this.     It  will  be 
observed  that  the  taking  up  of  these  lands,  thus  purchased  from 
the  Indians  and  thrown  open  to  settlement,  has  become  very  much 
of  a  lottery.    There  is  a  rush  for  them,  with  the  ''  devil  take  the 
hindmost."      The  opening  of  the  Oklahoma  Reservation,  the 
Cherokee  Reservation,  was  not  so  long  ago  but  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  are  in  the  recollection  of  Senators.    People 
camped  for  months  on  the  borders  of  that  reservation,  and  we 
were  required  to  send  troops  down  there  to  prevent  the  people 
going  in  until  the  time  came  for  the  President's  proclamation, 
when  they  could  go  in,  and  then  there  was  a  mad  rush  to  get  the 
best  lands,  with  the  usual  result  of  a  whole  crop  of  claims  of  fraud 
in  getting  upon  those  lands.    Then  came  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  Reservation  only  last  year,  where  similar  scenes 
would  have  been  enacted  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  Government 
estabhshed  a  kind  of  lottery  there,  and  the  applicants  drew  lots 
as  to  who  should  have  the  first  opportunity  to  make  settlement. 

So  the  settlement  ui)on  tliose  lands,  thus  acquired  from  the 
Indians,  has  come  to  be  largely  professional.  The  first  push  for 
them  is  by  people  who  think  they  are  going  to  make  something 
and  get  something  for  nothing.  So  that  in  the  settlement  of 
these  lands  it  has  come  to  be  well  knowm  that  there  are  three 
classes  of  settlers  upon  the  public  lands,  first,  the  professionals, 
who  rush  in  and  through  their  smartness  acquire  valuable  hold- 
ings, with  the  intention  of  disposing  of  them  just  as  soon  as  they 
can;'  second,  the  people  who  remain  behind,  who  do  not  get  in  at 
the  first  rush,  and  who  buy  from  the  speculators  and  tlie  profes- 
sional settlers  who  get  in  in  the  first  rush.  They  may  be  called 
the  middlemen.  Finally  the  land  is  sold  to  tho  real  settler,  who 
goes  there  to  make  a  home  and  get  a  living  otf  tho  fai*m.    Am  I 

not  right  about  that?  ,      , ,         ,       ,      , 

Mr.  President,  why  should  this  be?  Wiiy  should  wo  buy  land 
from  the  Indian,  giving  him  practically  the  value  of  his  land,  as 
if  he  held  it  in  fee  simple,  then  open  it  to  settlement  under  the 
homestead  law,  and  give  it  to  the  man  who  can  first  get  onto  it, 
any  more  than  we  should  buy  land  from  the  citizen  adjoining  the 
reservation  for  the  same  purpose?  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  have 
said  all  I  desire  or  need  to  say  uix)n  this  subject.  I  wished  to 
place  the  matter  clearly  before  the  Senate  vfi  it  seemed  to  me. 
Certainly  we  have  got  to  do  one  of  two  things.  We  either  must, 
I  think,  having  the  interest  of  tho  Government  in  view,  stop  pay- 
ing these  high  prices  to  the  Indians  for  their  land,  or  wo  must 
require  the  settlers  to  reimburse  the  Government. 

In  regard  to  that  subject,  there  is  a  sentiment  in  the  country 
which  holds  amongst  philanthropists  and  humanitarians  that  we 
ought  to  pay  the  Indians  what  their  land  is  worth  at  tho  present 
time,  upon  the  idea  that  it  belongs  to  them.  I  do  not  share  in 
that  idea.  I  think  that  when  we  make  an  Indian  tribe  rich  we 
delay  its  civilization.  The  easiest  Indians  in  tho  country  to  civ- 
ilize are  the  blanket  Indians,  and  they  have  no  money,  no  funds, 
no  lands,  no  annuities.  The  Indians  in  this  country  who  make 
the  most  rapid  advance  toward  civihzation  and  citizenship  are 
the  Indians  who  have  not  any  gi-eat  funds  to  their  credit  in  the 
Treasury.  The  hardest  Indians  to  civilize  or  to  start  on  the  road 
to  advancement  to  civilization  are  those  who  have  tho  largest 
funds  in  tho  Treasury  to  their  credit. 

I  might  illustrate  by  tho  Osages,  whose  fund  is  the  largest  per 
capita  of  any  Indian  fund— indeed,  the  Osage  nation  is  per  capita 
the  richest  community  in  the  world  if  their  lands  and  their  funds 
were  to  be  di\dded  among  them  per  capita.  It  is  and  has  always 
been  utterly  impossible  to  break  up  their  tribal  customs  or  to 
change  their  tribal  habits  or  to  get  them  to  cultivate  the  land  to 
any  extent.  They  simply  regard  themselves  as  rich  x)eople  who 
are  under  no  obligation  to  work.    I  remember,  when  visiting  their 
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reservation  at  one  time,  I  said  to  one  of  them,  throngh  an  inter- 
preter—a very  intelligent  Indian,  I  thonght— **  Why  do  not  yon 
Indians  take  up  these  lands  in  small  holdings,  cultivate  them, 
raise  wheat,  corn,  and  vegetables,  have  some  stock,  and  farm  the 
lands  as  men  in  my  country  farm?"  **  Why,"  he  replied  to  me 
through  the  interpreter,  with  an  air  of  superiority,  **  sir,  do  your 
rich  men  work?" 

So,  if  not  impossible,  it  is  almost  impossible,  to  change  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians  if  they  have  large  funds  from 
whif^h  they  can  draw  annuities. 

I  do  not  want  to  extend  these  remarks  on  the  Indian  policy  in 
the  discussion  of  this  bill;  but,  as  I  said,  either  one  or  the  other 
policy  I  have  indicated  ought  to  be  pursued.  We  ought  not  to 
recognize  the  fact  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  for  the  opening  of 
his  reservation  that  he  can  claim  that  the  land  which  he  cedes  to 
the  Government  should  be  paid  for  at  its  full  value,  or  we  ought 
to  reciuire  that,  if  we  are  obliged  to  pay,  and  do  pay,  full  value 
or  what  approximates  full  value  for  the  land,  the  Government 
should  be  reimbursed. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  case  which  I  wish  to  present, 
and  which  I  think  should  commend  itself  to  the  Senators  from 
South  Dakota.  We  have  passed  here  an  irrigation  bill,  and 
passed  it  unanimously  in  the  Senate.  Its  friends— and  I  think  we 
are  all  its  friends— desire  that  it  shall  prevail  in  the  other  House; 
but  whether  it  does  or  not  at  this  session  of  Congress,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  in  the  near  future  the  Government  is  to  take  the  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  apply  it  to  irrigation 
purp(^ses.  But  the  Government  lands  from  which  money  can 
l)e  derived  to  be  applied  to  irrigation  purposes  are  pretty  much 
gone.  It  is  the  lands  which  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  opening  of 
those  Indian  reservations  upon  which  our  irrigation  friends  must 
rest  for  their  hope  that  they  will  acquire  any  large  money  from 
th(^  Government  lands  for  irrigation  purposes. 

If  we  make  the  settlers  reimburse  the  Government  for  what  it 
has  paid  the  Indians  for  their  lands,  what  is  the  result?  The  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  get  back  the  money,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  going 
to  take  it  immediately  and  hand  it  over  for  the  pui*poses  of  irri- 
gation. I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  South  Dakota,  but  I  think 
South  Dakota  is  one  of  the  irrigation  States  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  take  the  money  which  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  and  apply  it  to  that  purpose.  I  think  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject should  commend  itself  to  those  Senators  who  wish  to  com- 
mence and  to  extend  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  lands.  I  think  the 
necessity  of  enriching  those  arid  lands  by  irrigation  is  just  as 
great,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  necessity  of  opening  lands  not  needed 
to  be  irrigated  to  free  settlement. 

Mr.  DUBOIS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do  in  this  case.  When  the  free-homes  bill  was  passed,  it 
set  a  precedent  which  I  think  we  are  almost  bound  in  honor  to 
follow.  1  had  the  honor  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  when  the  free-homes  bill  was  being  pressed.  I  was 
opposed  to  it,  and  I  was  opposed  to  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Senators  interestc^d  took  it  out  of  the  charge  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  and  passed  the  bill  through  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  where  it  did  not  belong.  Some  Senators,  as  you 
know,  were  very  much  interested  in  it. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  free-homes  bill  unless  it  should  be  applied 
to  future  reservations  as  nmch  as  to  those  which  had  already 
been  opened:  and  that  was,  I  think,  a  perfectly  logical  and  sound 
position.  Now  we  are  again  confronted  with  the  question,  and 
we  shall  be  confronted  with  it  every  time  we  open  an  Indian  res- 
ervati'm.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  free-homes  bill  seemed 
to  bo  sufficiently  sound.  At  any  rate,  it  convinced  both  branches 
of  Congress,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  . 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Platt]  speaks  about  the 
settlers  reimbursing  the  Government.  The  reason  the  free-homes 
bill  was  passed  was  that  the  settlers  could  not  reimburse  the 
Gov(Tnment.  A  commission  is  sent  out,  for  instance,  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  a  tribe  of  Indians  for  the  relinquishment  of 
certain  of  their  lands  on  the  reservation.  All  the  settlers  near 
by  and  more  especially  if  there  is  a  town  adjacent,  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  a  treaty  shall  be  made.  The  Indians  under- 
stand this  perfectlv  well,  and  they  put  a  price  on  their  landwluch 
is  far  beyond  what  it  is  worth  to  anybody.  Here  is  this  pressure 
from  all  sides,  from  the  settlers,  naturally  enough,  to  have  these 
lands  opened,  thinking  that  it  is  going  to  build  up  the  country  at 
once  and  they  urge  the  commissioners  to  make  any  trade  they 
can  '  After  four  or  five  conferences  the  commissioners  make  an 
agreement  with  the  Indians  and  bind  the  Government  to  pay 
them  more  for  the  land  than  it  is  worth.  In  the  past  the  settlers 
have  gone  in  and  taken  all  these  lands  and  found  out  that  they 
could  not  pay  for  them.  Every  Senator  here  from  the  middle 
West  is  old  enough  to  krow  that  when  a  man  goes  upon  public 
land  and  reclaims  it  it  costs  him  sufficient  money  without  paying 
anything  in  addition  for  the  land.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to 
reclaim  wild  lands,  whether  they  are  timber  lands  or  sagebrush 


lands.    It  requires  a  sufficient  expenditure  without  anything 
added. 


We  have  an  illustration  in  my  State,  and  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  was  going  to  mention  it.  When  the  free-homes 
bill  was  passed,  at  the  same  session,  but  a  little  later,  we  opened 
up  a  reservation  in  Idaho — the  Fort  Hall  Reservation — a  large 
section  adjacent  to  a  town  of  five  or  six  thousand  people.  I  rec- 
ollect going  down  and  addressing  the  Indians  myself. 

Mr.  SPOONER.    In  what  language? 

Mr.  DUBOIS.  La  their  native  language — through  an  interpre- 
ter.    [Laughter.] 

We  were  very  anxious  to  have  these  lands  opened  up  adjacent 
to  this  town  of  five  or  six  thousand  people.  The  town  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Indian  reservation.  The  commissioners  made  an  agree- 
ment with  those  Indians  by  which  they  were  to  pay  $15.75  an  acre 
for  some  of  their  lands.  They  were  to  pay  $10  an  acre  for  land 
lying  along  a  water  course,  $5  an  acre  for  perpetual  water  rights, 
and  75  cents  annually  for  maintenance  charges.  The  people  will 
not  take  up  that  land.  The  proclamation  opening  the  reservation 
will  be  issued  in  a  month  probably,  and  I  know  very  well  what 
will  happen.  The  people,  just  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  the 
land,  will  appeal  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
have  the  free-homes  act  applied  to  them;  and  that  will  be  the 
case  in  almost  all  of  these  reservations. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DUBOIS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  Does  the  Senator  think  we  ought 
to  go  so  far  as  that — when  we  open  up  irrigable  land  and  require 
the  settlers  to  pay  for  the  improvement  and  iiTigating  the  land 
we  ought  then  to  refund  that  money  to  the  settlers? 

Mr.  DUBOIS.  No;  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that.  I  think  in  that 
case  a  fair  price  should  be  fixed  or  the  land  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  For  the  other  lands  in  this  reservation,  which  are  en- 
tirely outside  of  it,  we  have  to  pay  $8.75  an  acre;  but  the  Govern- 
ment had  already  built  this  canal;  it  is  Government  property, 
and  the  Government  owns  it.  In  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Iowa  the  public  lands  were  given  to  the 

settlers 

Mr.  SPOONER.     The  Government  owned  those  lands. 

Mr  DUBOIS.  The  Government  owned  those  lands,  and  they 
were  given  to  the  settlers  under  the  then  existing  land  laws. 
You  put  the  Indians  on  large  tracts  of  lands  in  the  Western  States, 
and  in  our  country,  which  we  are  now  trying  to  settle  up,  you 
segregated  large  sections  of  land  and  put  Indians  on  them.  They 
got  about  as  good  lands  as  there  were  out  there.  And  there  is  no 
reason— and  this  point  was  thrashed  over  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
passage  of  the  free-homes  bill— why  our  people  should  not  have 
these  lands  from  the  Government  the  same  as  the  older  States  had 

their  public  lands.  .,    .     .   .  .  ., 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the 

Senator,  but  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  lands  in  Illinois 

and  Indiana  and  Ohio 

Mr.  COCKRELL.     And  Missouri. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    Were  not  taken  up  under  the 

homestead  law.    They  were  taken  up  under  the  preemption  laws 

and  paid  for.  ,        ,,  .  ,  mu- 

Mr.  DUBOIS.    I  do  not  care  how  they  were  taken  up.    This 
proposition  is  to  have  the  lands  taken  up  under  the  homestead 
law,  which  is  one  of  our  public  land  laws.    The  lands  in  Missouri, 
Illinois,  and  so  on,  were  taken  up  under  the  then  existing  land 
laws.    I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  we  are  paying  too  much  for  these  Indian  lands,  and,  I  am 
willing  to  go  with  him  and  adopt  a  policy  of  paying  for  the  In- 
dian lands  what  they  are  worth  on  a  fair  appraisement  and  pay- 
ing no  more  for  them,  and  not  pay  a  fictitious  price  set  by  the 
Indians  on  account  of  the  pressure  from  white  men  on  the  out- 
side, and  then  turning  these  lands  over  to  settlement  under  the 
homestead  act.     But  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  making  the  set- 
tlers reimburse  the  Government  for  what  it  pays  for  the  Indian 
lands,  knowing  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  does  that 
in  every  instance  almost  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment have  fixed  too  large  a  price,  and  knowing,  as  we  from  the 
West  do  know  from  exx)erience,  that  our  settlers  can  not  reclaim 
these  lands  and  pay  this  price  for  them. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  there  are  many  embarrass- 
ments arising  from  the  unfortunate  policy  adopted  in  the  early 
days  in  the  treatment  of  the  Indians.  It  was  assumed  that  they 
were  different  from  other  human  beings  and  that  they  would  not 
work.  That  was  not  assumed  in  Mexico  or  South  America,  and 
the  result  there  has  been  that  the  Indians  constitute  probably 
four-fifths  at  least,  and  perhaps  nine-tenths,  of  the  population;  and 
they  are  good,  honest,  working  people,  and  they  have  improved. 
It  has  not  been  assumed,  either,  in  British  Columbia.  I  was  there 
a  few  years  ago,  and  in  Victoria  I  found  the  Indians  of  the  same 
tribe  that  I  had  found  on  this  side  taking  contracts,  etc.    It  is  a 
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mistake  to  believe  that  they  will  not  do  under  like  circumstances 
as  other  human  beings  will  do.  We  commenced  with  the  system 
of  buying  them  off,  of  feeding  them,  of  nursing  them,  of  assum- 
ing that  they  would  continue  to  be  the  wards  of  the  country. 

At  an  early  day  Chief  Justice  Marshall  held  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  all  European  countries  to  disregard  the  title  of  the  na- 
tives, and  that  discovery  gave  title  to  the  country  which  made 
the  discovery.  It  was  said  that  the  governments  of  Europe  had 
title  to  the  land  and  were  not  under  the  obligation  of  recognizing 
the  native  title,  and  it  was  not  recognized  in  Spanish- American 
countries.  It  was  disregarded,  and  the  Indians  were  treated  like 
other  human  beings  who  were  poor  and  dependent  and  had  to 
work  for  a  living. 

Wherever  they  have  been  thus  treated  the  Indians  have  devel- 
oped a  great  capacity  for  improvement.  In  my  State  I  saw  some- 
thing of  them  before  I  came  here,  and  I  opposed  reservations.  I 
opposed  the  feeding  of  them.  I  claimed  that  the  Indians  were 
better  off  if  let  alone,  and  we  find  that  is  true.  They  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  State  in  little  camps.  We  find  them  at  work 
and  improving,  and  they  are  superior  to  other  Indians.  They 
are  different  Indians.  Of  course  they  are.  They  are  very  much 
superior.  You  can  distinguish  them  at  once  from  Indians  who 
have  been  on  a  reservation.  The  reservation  Indian  has  not  de- 
veloped at  all.  Go  to  the  school  at  Carson,  and  you  can  very 
readily  pick  out  the  Indians  who  come  from  reservations  from 
those  who  have  been  on  farms  and  at  work  and  let  alone. 

If  we  had  adopted  that  policy  in  the  beginning  we  would  have 
had  three  or  four  or  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  million  good  Indians. 
Take  human  beings,  particularly  before  they  have  been  developed 
by  civilization,  and  feed  them,  supply  their  wants,  and  they  will 
not  exert  themselves  to  supply  their  needs.  I  remarked  once  of 
the  people  of  this  city  that  if  they  were  surrounded  by  an  army 
and  could  not  go  out  of  Washington  for  a  couple  of  generations 
and  were  fed  and  nursed  and  cared  for  they  would  come  pretty 
nearly  down  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  Indian;  that  they  would 
degenerate  very  rapidly.  That  is  the  way  we  have  been  treating 
the  Indians. 

Now,  by  Executive  order  a  very  large  portion  of  the  West  has 
been  reserved.  We  are  attempting  to  open  those  reservations. 
Let  me  tell  the  Senate  some  of  the  difficulties  we  meet  with. 
There  are  a  lot  of  leases  out.  The  men  who  want  land  for  that 
purpose  stand  between  us  and  negotiations — ranchers  and  such. 
There  are  men  putting  up  a  fancy  price  on  the  Government. 
There  are  si)eculators  with  the  Indians.  The  Indians  see  the 
price  of  land  adjoining  theirs,  where  farms  are,  selling  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  and  they  ask  the  same  price,  and  they  will  always  de- 
mand that  price.  Why  should  they  not?  They  are  fed  anyhow; 
they  are  independent;  they  do  not  have  to  work  for  a  living; 
they  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  they  can  wait. 

If  the  lands  can  be  leased  and  they  get  the  proceeds,  while  the 
Government  is  feeding  and  educating  them,  they  are  not  under 
the  common  necessity  to  become  civUized.  If  we  continue  the 
policy  of  letting  the  Indians  fix  a  fancy  price  on  these  lands  and 
we  buy  them  and  give  them  away  we  shall  involve  the  Govern- 
ment not  in  $50,000,000,  but  in  more  than  $100,000,000. 

The  question  is  whether  that  is  wise  policy.  The  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  have  been  discussing  it  during  the  whole  ses- 
sion. They  have  been  discussing  the  question — what  could  be 
done  under  those  circumstances;  how  far  wo  are  bound  by  the 
possessory  title  of  the  Indian  to  submit  to  his  terms;  whether  the 
Government,  having  agreed  to  take  care  of  the  Indians,  having 
some  right  to  regulate  the  contributions  it  makes  and  the  price  it 

shall  pay  for  the  land 

Mr.  SPOONER.    Will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  allow  me? 
Mr.  STEWART.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SPOONER.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  if  it 
be  not  true  that  the  Indians  have  possessory  title? 

Mr.  STEWART.  No;  not  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
used  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — possessory  title  which  would 
give  him  affirmative  rights.  If  a  white  man  was  in  his  posi- 
tion, going  on  and  off  the  reservation  when  he  pleases,  would  he 
get  possessory  title  to  160  acres  of  land?  The  Ladian  is  simply  a 
wanderer. 
Mr.  SPOONER.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me? 
Mr.  STEWART.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SPOONER.    If  the  Indian  has  not  possessory  title  or  the 
right  of  occupancy,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he  has  nothing  to 
sell  to  the  Government,  has  he? 
Mr.  STEWART.    Oh,  a  sentimental  right. 
Mr.  SPOONER.    A  sentimental  right? 

Mr.  STEWART.  Yes;  and  we  pay  a  large  amount  of  money 
for  it.  He  has  no  other  right  but  a  sentimental  right.  He  does 
not  occupy  the  land.  He  goes  off  of  it.  He  will  not  stay  on  the 
reservation.  He  does  not  occupy  it  at  all.  He  does  not  have  a 
possessory  right  in  the  sense  of  getting  a  possessory  right  to,  land 
by  occupying  it.    He  has  not  fenced  it  in.    He  has  made  no  im- 
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provements.  He  goes  there  occasionally  when  he  wants  to  and 
when  he  does  not  he  stays  away.  That  does  not  give  a  possessory 
right  to  the  land  in  any  legitimate  sense.  He  has  a  sentimental 
right.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  Indians  have  no  title  to  the 
land. 

We  treat  them  as  if  they  were  our  wards,  and,  I  say,  treating 
them  as  our  wards  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  they  may  roam 
over  this  piece  of  land  as  long  as  it  is  not  wanted  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, and  having  fed  them  and  taken  care  of  them  as  wards,  never 
having  sold  them  the  land,  never  having  given  title  but  the  sen- 
timental title,  to  say  we  must  pay  them  their  price  before  we 
shall  open  the  reservation,  is  going  a  long  way  toward  barbarism. 
Mr.  SPOONER.  How  did  the  Indian  get  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy? 

Mr.  STEWART.  He  never  had  it.  He  does  not  live  on  the  land. 
It  is  only  the  sentimental  right  of  which  I  have  spoken.  He  gets 
that  right  in  Philadelphia.  He  gets  it  from  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  which  has  pauperized  him.  Those  associations  have 
killed  more  Indians  than  ever  were  killed  by  the  sword,  by  feed- 
ing them  and  paui)erizing  and  allowing  them  to  become  indolent 
and  diseased  and  to  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  great 
murderers  of  the  Indians  are  the  Indian  Rights  Associations,  I 
say,  because  if  the  Indians  had  been  let  alone  there  would  have 
been  millions  of  them.  But  you  can  not  sui)port  a  community 
and  feed  thein  and  still  have  them  independent.  They  are  de- 
pendent upon  you  for  food,  and  therefore  they  will  not  work. 

Mr.  SPOONER.  I  should  like  to  l)e  jx^naitted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  who  knows  a  great  deal  about 
this  subject,  as  he  does  about  almost  all  subjects.  I  do  not  want 
to  vote  to  pay  to  anybody  for  nothing  money  lielonging  to  the 
people,  and  if  the  Indians  have  nothing  to  sell  I  hardly  think  it 
is  right,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  to  the  people,  to  appro- 
priate money  received  from  taxation  to  buy  it  of  them.  I  have 
always  supposed  if  I  had  a  right  to  occupy  a  farm  as  long  as  I 
lived  or  until  I  surrendered  the  right,  that  that  right  existed 
whether  I  lived  on  the  farm  or  not. 

Mr.  STEWART.    That  is  too  technical  for  this  purpose.    It 
will  not  apply  at  all. 
Mr.  SPO<])NER.    I  am  asking  for  information. 
Mr.  STEWART.    I  will  give  you  the  information  if  you  will 
let  me  talk. 
Mr.  SPOONER. 
Mr.  STEWART. 


Certainly. 

I  admit  that  they  have  a  sentimental  right, 
and  that  is  the  only  right  they  have  to  the  land.  It  was  decided 
in  the  beginning  that  they  had  no  title  to  the  land.  We  under- 
took to  take  care  of  them,  to  make  them  our  wards.  They  were 
permitted  to  occupy  so  much  land.  We  did  not  give  them  title, 
and  they  ought  not  to  hold  it  and  they  have  not  any  right  to 
hold  it  longer  than  is  for  their  benefit.  We  have  been  educating 
them.  We  have  supplied  schools  for  them.  We  have  supplied 
places  where  they  can  learn  trades,  and  all  that.  We  are  trying 
to  develop  them  into  responsible  human  brings;  and  the  great 
dra<^l3ack  is,  as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  said,  that  they 
have  money  and  they  are  rich  and  will  not  work.  It  is  the  money 
which  is  demoralizing  them.  There  never  was  a  dollar  of  money 
given  to  a  hearty  Indian  that  did  not  do  him  harm  under  any  \ 
circumstances.  There  never  was  a  time  that  it  did  not  take  from 
him  part  of  his  manhood  and  degrade  them.  Anyone  can  see  the 
difference  between  those  who  have  been  degraded  by  being  fed 
and  those  in  the  North  and  South  who  have  not  been  fed.  See  how 
superior  they  are.    That  is  the  situation. 

But  this  policy  has  been  established,  and  we  can  not  destroy  it 
at  once.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  anything  radical.  I  am  in  a  re- 
sponsible position  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
I  will  not  disturb  a  condition  of  things  that  has  grown  up  and 
been  established,  but  in  dealing  with  this  subject  we  ought  to 
consider  what  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and  not  let  them 
dictate  our  policy;  not  let  them  say,  **  We  must  have  so  much  for 
this  land  or  we  will  not  sell  it,"  when  at  the  same  time  the  Gov- 
ernment is  feeding  his  children  and  educating  them. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fairbanks  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  STEWART.    Certainly. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Have  wo  not  had  treaties  with  the  Indians 
for  two  hundred  years  by  which  for  certain  considerations  they 
have  assigned  to  us  as  white  people  their  title,  whatever  it  might 
be,  sentimental  or  otherwise?  Does  the  Senator  supiK)se  we  are 
going  to  change  that  policy  now 


Mr.  STEWART. 
Mr.  TILLMAN. 

living 

Mr.  STEWART. 
Mr.  TILLMAN. 
Mr.  STEWART. 
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And  go  to  war  with  the  remnants  who  are 
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In  order  to  finish  up  the  job  of  murdering- 
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Mr.  TILLMAN.    And  killing  them  all  in  order  to  get  what  lit- 
tle land  is  left? 
Mr.  STEWART.    No. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    What  does  the  Senator  propose? 
Mr.  STEWART.    I  was  speaking  of  the  reservations  in  the 

West. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Are  not  they  there  in  consequence  of  treaties 
made  by  the  Indians  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  STEWART.    Very  few  of  them  are  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Whence  has  come  the  practice  of  bu>'ing  the 
lands  and  giving  the  Indians  the  money  or  setting  it  apart  here 
in  the  Treasury  and  using  it  to  educate  the  Indians  and  build 
houses  and  do  different  things  of  that  kind?  Whence  did  the  au- 
thority come? 

Mr.  STEWART.    Congress  assumed  the  authority. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Congress  assumed  authority,  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  unwritten  laws,  which  are  just  as  binding. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Unwritten  laws  can  not  be  enforced  against 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  believe  the  Senator  has  disclosed  here  that 
old  Western  feeling,  that  there  is  no  good  Indian  but  a  dead  In- 
dian. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  been  a  friend  of 
the  Indian  always.  Go  to  my  State  where  the  Indians  are.  They 
come  to  me  as  soon  as  I  get  there.  They  tell  me  their  troubles, 
and  I  have  been  their  friend;  and  I  can  say  that  our  Indians  are 
Bupericn-  to  those  of  any  other  Western  State,  because  they  have 
not  been  fed  and  kept  in  idleness.  We  have  taught  them  some- 
thing of  the  lesson  that  they  mi^st  work. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Will  the  Senator  allow  me? 

Mr.  STEWART.    Certainly. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Is  it  not  because  your  State  is  so  much  of  a 
desert  that  no  white  man  wants  to  get  in  there  at  all  and  it  is  a 
wonder  that  Indians  can  live  there? 

Mr.  STEWART.    No;  it  is  not  that.    We  pick  our  white  men. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  am  not  casting  any  reflection  upon  the 
Senator  or  the  citizens  of  Nevada.  It  would  be  against  the  rules 
to  do  that.     I  am  merely  asking  the  Senator  for  information. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  suggest, 
in  all  good  nature,  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  vio- 
lating a  rule  of  the  Senate  in  speaking  disrespectfully  of  a  State. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  have  been  thinking  some  one  would  draw 
that  rule  on  me.  I  saw  it  torn  to  tatters  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Depew]  ,  and  nobody  seemed  to  care  about 
it;  and  I  have  seen  it  torn  into  tatters  a  half  a  dozen  times  since, 
and  I  did  not  think  anyone  would  spring  it  on  me. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Nevada  always  receives  such  suggestions 
with  indifference,  because  Nevada  always  considers  the  source, 
no  matter  what  State  it  comes  from.  It  is  a  matter  of  envy. 
We  understand  that. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  allow  me  to 
apologize  to  Nevada  for  having  even  sui;gested  that  its  arid  con- 
dition and  its  heat  and  its  sand  and  other  undesirable  qualities 
alone  are  responsible.     I  have  great  respect  for  Nevada. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  will  allow  the  Senator  to  apologize  for  his 
gross  mistake  in  regard  to  Nevada.  Nevada  has  numerous  agri- 
cultural valleys  which  -will  compare  favorably  with  any  on  earth. 
It  has  great  agricultural  capacity.  She  is  situated  away  from 
the  market.  Ultimately,  as  the  coimtry  develops,  she  will  sup- 
port a  large  agricultural  population.  j_  ^^.  ,  ^r  i  • 
With  respect  to  mineral  resources  I  do  not  thmk  Nevada  is 

equaled  in  the  United  States.     We  labored  under  disadvantages 

for  awhile.    The  Comstock  gave  out  practically;  silver  was  de- 
monetized, and  our  people  were  engaged  in  silver  mining,  and 

did  not  take  to  other  business  very  readily.    It  took  some  tmie. 

Besides  there  w^as  in  San  Francisco  a  l>oard  of  stockbrokers  who 

told  pecmle  there  was  nothing  in  Neva<la  but  the  Comstock.     The 

Californians  kept  away.    We  worked  under  great  disadvantages 

I  'am  liappy  to  inform  the  Senator,  and  also  the  Senate,  that 
witliin  the  last  eighteen  months  there  have  been  important  min- 
eral discoveries  made  in  nearly  every  county  in  my  State,  and 
some  of  the  richest  mines  ever  known  have  been  discovered,  it 
is  not  confined  to  gold  or  silver  or  copper  or  lead,  but  it  contains 
all  the  minerals.  It  is  a  great  mineral  State  and  is  forging  to  the 
front  very  rapidly,  and  instead  of  sneering  at  Nevada  he  will  hnd 
the  i)(>ople  of  South  Carolina  emigrating  there  very  rapidly  m  the 
near  future.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  People  are  coming 
there  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  Nevada  will  be  the  pnde 
of  the  Union.  She  has  produced,  it  is  estimated,  about  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  gold  and  silver  with  her  small  population.  1  am 
Klad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  for  Nevada.  It  has  been 
reported  by  the  agents  that  Nevada  has  the  best  Indians  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  because  her  people  have  allowed  them 
to  be  industrious  and  have  not  fed  them.    They  have  not  been 

^^ThrqueVtion  is  presented  right  squarely  here,  Shall  these  mil- 


lions of  acres  of  land  which  have  been  withdrawn — because  they 
have  all  been  withdrawn  without  any  treaties  —for  the  temporary 
occupancy  of  the  Indians,  whom  we  are  feeding,  remain  shut  up 
from  population,  and  the  x>€ople  be  taxed  to  feed  the  Indians 
in  idleness,  or  shall  we  make  reasonable  arrangements  with  them? 
Shall  w^e  take  care  of  them  as  intelligent  people  would?  Shall 
we  reduce  the  sentimental  right  they  have  to  a  practical  right? 
The  Indians  do  not  need  the  lands.  Why  should  two  or  three 
hundred  Indians  have  four  or  five  million  acres  of  land  which 
they  do  not  cultivate,  which  they  do  not  utilize,  when  there  are 
white  people  around  who  want  homes?  Those  same  white  people, 
poor  as  they  are,  are  taxed  to  feed  the  same  Indians.  Why  not 
utilize  the  land  which  the  Indians  have?  Wliy  not  let  civilization 
have  some  show  and  not  all  sentiment  and  prejudice  and  folly 
and  bribery  of  the  Indians  to  pauperize  them?  That  has  been  the 
X)olicy  too  long. 

I  shall  not  do  any  act  or  cast  any  vote  against  the  policy  of  the 
Senate.  As  a  Senator  I  shall  go  with  the  policy  of  the  Senate.  If 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  Senate  to  tie  up  these  lands  until  the  Indians 
will  consent  to  sell  them  at  an  enormous  price,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  shall  educate  the  Indian  children;  if  we  are  to  treat  the 
Indians  as  our  wards,  while  not  exercising  any  of  the  power  of  a 
guardian  over  them,  but  upon  the  other  hand  allow  the  ward 
to  dictate  to  the  guardian,  I  will  be  governed  by  the  policy.  The 
policy  of  allowing  the  Indians  to  put  a  fictitious  price  upon  lands 
valuable  to  the  surrounding  whites  and  which  the  Indians  will 
not  occupy,  when  they  are  merely  put  there  temporarily,  while 
the  Government  is  the  guardian  and  takes  care  of  them,  will  re- 
sult in  nfuch  evil  and  much  embarrassment.  Much  fraud  and 
embarrassment  exist  now. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  point.  These  lands  ou^ht  to  be 
ox>ened.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  In  the  condition  m  which 
the  Indians  had  them,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  labor  of  the 
whites,  they  would  not  be  worth  5  cents  an  acre.  I  think  we  are 
paying  a  pretty  large  price  for  these  lands.  We  have  adopted 
one  or  two  bills  where  I  thought  the  price  was  reasonable.  The 
one  in  Montana  was  very  reasonable,  and  the  North  Dakota  Sen- 
ators have  had  some  rich  lands  there,  and  they  consented  to  an 
arrangement.  If  the  Government  pays  this  price  for  the  land 
and  gets  nothing  back,  it  is  simply  one  of  the  hardships.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  cases.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  m 
this  situation.  You  have  to  meet  it.  As  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut says,  there  is  a  great  question  involved,  and  it  should  be 
met  soberly.  Think  about  it  and  get  at  it  and  do  nght.  Do 
nothing  to  offend  the  Indians.    Do  nothing  that  will  violate  any 

Mr!  CLAPP.    Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  discussion 
has  drifted  somewhat  from  the  real  subject-matter  under  consid- 
eration.   There  is  no  use  in  discussing  the  past  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Indian  question.    We  are  confronted  with  a  condition. 
The  Indians  hold  their  reservations  under  treaties,  and  there  is 
not  any  use  in  beating  about  the  bush.    We  are  met  primarily  by 
the  proposition.  Can  the  Indians  dictate  the  price  which  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  pay  for  the  reservations?    If  they  can,  then  it  is 
idle  to  say  that  we  pay  too  much  or  that  we  ought  not  to  pay 
what  they  demand.    They  are  either  in  a  position,  owing  to  their 
title  under  the  treaties,  to  demand  a  price  or  they  are  not;  and 
there  is  no  halfway  ground  with  reference  to  these  treaty  rights. 
Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  gradually 
absorb  these  reservations  for  two  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  himself,  for  it  is  dem- 
onstrated by  experience  that  the  more  rapidly  the  Indians  are 
separated  the  better  it  is  for  the  Indians.    Then  civilization  de- 
mands that  the  reservations  shall  be  gradually  absorbed.    So  I 
say  we  have  to  contemplate  the  acquisition  of  these  reservations, 
and  the  Senate  is  not  ready,  nor  is  the  House  ready,  nor  is  public 
opinion  yet  ready,  whatever  may  be  the  abstract  right  of  the  In- 
dians, to  ignore  that  right  and  say  that  we  may  proceed  upon 
our  own  motion  to  acquire  the  reservations.    It  seems  to  me  that 
that  absolutely  disposes  of   the  question,  not  only  with  refer- 
ence to  this  treaty,  but  other  treaties,  whether  w^e  pay  too  much 
for  the  lands  or  not.    In  each  case  the  question  must  present 
itself  whether  the  interest  of  the  Indians  and  the  interest  of  the 
people  warrant  the  price  paid;  or,  in  other  words,  warrant  the 
opening  of  the  reservation.  .  ^i     i      i    xi 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  disposition  of  the  lands  thus  ac- 
quired Jit  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  stand  at  the  threshold  of 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  and  that  no  question  of  policy  is  concerned, 
for  the  reason  that  in  every  one  of  these  reservations  the  value  of 
the  land  depends  upon  the  surrounding  circumstances.  It  was 
only  last  week,  I  think,  that  we  secured  the  ratification  of  a  treaty 
with  Indians  in  northern  Minnesota,  where  we  most  gladly  per- 
mitted a  price  to  be  put  upon  the  land  in  its  sale  to  settlers,  be- 
cause that  reservation  was  surrounded  by  a  settled  community 
and  the  land  had  a  value  beyond  ordinary  public  land.  The  land 
itself  was  valuable  in  its  own  character. 
There  may  be  another  reservation  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
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tinct  where  the  land  around  it  has  not  been  taken,  where  settle- 
ment has  not  given  the  land  in  the  reservation  a  value,  or  where 
the  character  of  the  reservation  itself  is  such  that  it  does  not 
possess  inherently  any  value. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  and  it  has  no  reference  to  the  free-homestead  policy  what- 
ever, but  it  is  a  simple  proposition  whether  as  to  this  reservation 
or  that  reservation  we  should  make  the  land  free  or  whether  we 
should  put  a  price  upon  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  to  this  reser- 
vation, in  view  of  the  situation  of  the  land,  in  view  of  the  want 
of  settlement  around  it,  in  view  of  the  want  of  value  in  the  land 
itself,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  place  a  price  upon  the  land,  and 
therefore  we  should  put  the  land  upon  the  free  list  independent 
of  and  without  any  reference  to  any  policy  whatever.  The 
opening  of  each  reservation  should  stand  upon  its  own  merits 
and  l3e  determined  by  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which  sur- 
round it. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  a 
question  just  for  information.  I  know  nothing  about  the  merits 
of  this  bill.  I  was  merely  paying  attention  largely  to  the  general 
subject  of  Indian  reservations  as  brought  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  happened  to  be  in  Oklahoma  in  the  past  year,  and 
I  found  some  Indian  reservation  still  existing  there,  tlie  farm 
lands  on  all  sides  of  them  now  occupied  by  white  people,  and 
given  to  those  white  people  under  the  homestead  act,  worth  from 
$15  to  $40  an  acre. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  rather  queer  that  we  should  buy 
those  remaining  reservations  in  the  future  at  some  arbitrary  price, 
much  below  the  selling  price  of  lands  immediately  adjoining,  and 
then  give  them  away,  because  how  are  we  to  give  them  away 
without  making  favorites  of  somebody?    When  the  Kiowa  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  western  part  of  Oklahoma  was  opened  last 
year  to  settlement  under  the  homestead  act  all  will  recall  that 
there  were,  I  think,  16,000  allotments,  and  about  100,000  appli- 
cants for  the  16,000,  and  the  only  way  to  determine  as  to  who 
should  have  them  was  a  sort  of  wheel  of  fortune  or  a  drawing. 
What  right  had  anyone  to  authorize  that  those  lands  should  be 
drawn  for?    In  other  words,  what  fairness  was  there  in  it  to  home 
seekers  to  thus  dispose  of  the  land? 

This  is  rather  a  long  question;  it  is  something  of  an  argument 
also;  but  if  the  Senator  can  give  us  any  idea  in  regard  to  the 
special  bill  that  is  now  pending  and  the  value  of  the  surrounding 
lands  we  can  better  determine— at  least  I  would  be  better  satis- 
fied to  vote  on  the  proposition— as  to  what  we  shall  do. 

Mr.  CLAPP.  The  Senator  asks  two  questions.  One  is  as  to 
the  wisdom  or  authority  of  the  method  employed  in  opening  the 
reservation  as  it  was  opened  with  a  system  of  drawing  lots.  That 
is  a  matter  I  know  very  little  about.  It  occurred  before  I  was  on 
earth,  figuratively  speaking. 

The  other  question  is  along  the  line  of  what  I  was  urging,  that 
each  instance  should  be  determined  by  its  own  surroundings.  If 
there  is  a  reservation  here  and  the  land  around  the  reservation 
is  valualile,  and  the  land  in  the  reservation  itself  is  valuable, 
then  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  that  land  free.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  there  is  a  reservation  and  the  land  around  it  is  not  valuable 
and  the  land  in  the  reservation  itself  is  not  valuable  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  settlement  of  that  reservation  and  that  section 
of  the  State  should  be  retarded  by  placing  a  price  on  the  land 
simply  because  some  other  reservation  is  surrounded  by  valuable 
land  and  is  itself  valuable. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  right 
there  if  he  has  ever  known  of  any  Indian  reservation  which  was 
sought  to  be  opened  or  purchased  and  the  title  of  the  Indians 
vested  in  the  Government,  so  that  it  could  either  sell  or  home- 
stead it,  that  was  not  valuable?  In  other  words,  do  we  not  allow 
the  Indians  to  live  on  the  lands  that  are  not  valuable  without 
any  disturbance,  and  is  it  not  those  alone  which  are  sought  for 
homes  or  for  minerals  that  we  are  trying  to  buy  from  the  Indians? 
Mr.  CLAPP.  Not  necessarily.  Here  is  this  reservation  in 
South  Dakota.  Of  course  the  Senators  from  South  Dakota  can 
speak  more  specifically  of  the  character  of  the  reservation  and  its 
surroundings  than  I  can;  but  because  wo  have  to  pay  the  Indians 
a  certain  amount  for  that  reservation,  as  a  matter  of  progressive 
Indian  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  th'e  Indians  and  ex- 
tinguishing the  reservation  or  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  ad- 
vancing demands  of  civilization  for  the  use  of  the  lands,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  land  is  primarily  and  inherently  worth  so 
much  an  acre.  Another  reservation  may  be  valuable,  as  I  stated 
in  my  earlier  remarks,  where  we  very  gladly  accord  in  the  bill  a 
provision  that  the  land  should  be  sold  at  the  very  price  that  the 
Government  paid  for  it,  because  the  surrounding  land  is  settled 
and  the  land  within  the  reservation  is  valuable.  Now,  because 
the  Government  feels  that  it  is  necessary  under  existing  treaties 
to  treat  with  this  tribe  and  pay  them  something,  that  does  not  in 
itself  involve  a  proposition  that  the  land  is  primarily  valuable  by 
any  means. 


Mr.  TILLMAN.  Will  the  Senator  tell  us  where  this  special 
Indian  reservation  lies? 

Mr.  CLAPP.    The  one  under  consideration? 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CLAPP.    It  is  in  South  Dakota.  • 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Is  it  east  or  west  of  the  ninety-ninth  meridian? 

Mr.  CLAPP.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Gamble] 
can  tell  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GAMBLE.     It  is  west,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.     How  far  west? 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  west  of 
the  Missouri  River.  The  reservation  propose<l  to  be  oi)eued  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  existing  Rosebud  Indiiui  Reservation 
and  also  on  the  north.  On  the  east  it  is  partially  settled.  The 
balance  of  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.     Is  it  not  splendid  grazing  land? 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  It  is  fair  land.  I  think  the  price  agreed  to  bo 
I)aid  by  the  Government  of  $2.50  per  acre  is  a  fair  consideration 

for  the  land.  „  ^      . 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  givo 
him  a  little  information  about  this  land? 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Certainly,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  information 

from  any  source.  ,  ,  ,,       .        n 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  In  the  departmental  letter  signed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  the  following  appears: 

Respecting  the  terms  of  the  cosaion,  Inspector  McLaughlin  states  in  liia 
report  that  he  was  greatly  handicapped  in  the  beginning  l)y  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  Indians  who  favored  a  cession  at  all  hold  the  lands  at  an  onormous 
price— from  $7  to  116  per  acre;  that  only  a  very  few  exproased  their  wilhng- 
ness  to  accept  aa  low  as  $5  per  acre,  and  this  in  cash  and  all  in  one  pay- 
ment* that  upon  his  arrival  all  the  white  men  connected  with  the  agency^ 
as  well  as  those  of  the  surrounding  country  with  whom  he  talked,  held 
the  lands  in  question  as  worth  $5  per  acre;  tliat  it  ai)peared  that  adja- 
cent lands  in  Grregory  County  and  in  Hoyt  County,  Nobr.,  wore  selling  at 
from  $5  to  $10  per  acre;  that  a  syndicate  of  cattlemen  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
expressed  its  willingness  to  pay  $5  per  acre  for  the  entire  tract,  and  that 
these  current  rumors  and  fictitious  values  placed  upon  the  lands  which  were 
circulated  among  the  Indians  exorcised  them  very  much  and  had  to  be  over- 
come by  reasoning,  which  required  time  and  a  great  amount  of  imtience. 

Mr.  CLAPP.  What  I  was  argiiing  against  was  more  the  idea 
of  a  cut-and-dried  fixed  policy  without  any  flexibility.  What  I 
was  trying  to  urge  was  that  each  one  of  these  treaties  should  stand 
upon  its  own  merits.  From  what  I  know  of  that  country  I  believe 
that  the  demands  are  such  as  to  warrant  throwing  this  land  open 
for  free  homes,  but  as  to  the  details,  the  vahie  of  the  reservation 
and  its  surroundings,  of  course  the  Senators  from  South  Dakota 
are  better  able  to  speak  than  I  am. 

Mr.  DUBOIS.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, who  is  a  member  of  the  committee  as  well  as  myself,  that 
after  a  number  of  years  of  trial  we  finally  released  all  of  the  settlers 
from  paying  what  they  had  agreed  to  pay.  They  entered  into  a 
definite  contract  with  the  Government  to  pay  a  specified  amount 
for  land,  and  notwithstanding  that  fact  Congress  released  them 
from  the  payment  of  the  money  and  the  agreement  they  had  en- 
tered into.  While  I  am  very  nmch  in  favor  of  this  bill  l>ecauseit 
has  the  homestead  act  in  it,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  a  flexi- 
ble arrangement.    Congress  ought  to  determine  on  something 

definite.  ,  -      ,     -,  .        - 

Mr.  CLAPP.  Mr.  President,  how  are  we  gomg  to  determme, 
where  the  conditions  are  so  various  as  they  are?  In  the  very  case 
that  was  passed  here  last  week  there  is  absolutely  no  comparison 
in  value  between  that  land  and  the  land  involved  in  this  case.  I 
know  that  from  what  little  I  know  of  the  situation,  although  I  do 
not  profess  to  know  of  it  as  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary.  A  bill  (S.  239r))  temporarily  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  goveniment  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  a^^ree  to  go  on 
with  this  discussion  to-morrow  morning  after  the  routine  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  South  Dakota  restTvation  bill 
maybe  considered  to-morrow  morning  after  the  routine  business. 
Is  there  objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

CIRCUIT  COURT   OF  APPEALS.  ""^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore/aid  before  the  Senate  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Represeritotivc/,  returning  to  the  Senate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  request,  tn%]/ll  (S.  312)  providing  that  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  of  the  eij&th  judicial  circuit  gf  the  United 
States  shall  hold  at  least  ono/teftji  of  said  court  annually  m  the 
city  of  Denver,  in  the  State  at  Colo*^do,  or  in  the  city  of  Cheyenne, 
in  the  State  of  Wyomingybn  the  il-etit  Monday  in  September  in 

each  year.  ,  .  ,   x,     i  -n 

Mr.  CLAPP.     I  movQ*to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the  bill 

was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  readhig,  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  CLAPP.  I  offer  the  amendments  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDENTT  pro  tempore.  The  first  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary.  After  the  word  **  year,"  in  section  1,  line  8, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

And  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  hold  one  term  of  said  court  an- 
nually in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  and  State  of  Minnesota  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June  of  each  year. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  next  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary.    After  the  words  '*  provided  for,"  in  line  6, 

page  2,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

So  to  be  held  either  at  the  city  of  Denver,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  or  at 
the  city  of  Cheyenne,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  **A  bill  providing  that  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  Eighth  judicial  circuit  of  the  United 
States  shall  hold  at  least  one  term  of  said  court  annually  in  the 
city  of  Denver,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  or  in  the  city  of  Chey- 
enne, in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  on  the  first  Monday  in  September 
in  each  year,  and  at  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  June  in  each  year." 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Senate  acted  on  the  bill  (S.  2960)  to  prohibit  the  coming  into  and 
to  regulate  the  residence  within  the  United  States,  its  Terri- 
tories, and  all  possessions  and  all  territory  under  its  jurisdiction, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  Chinese  persons  and  persons  of 
Chinese  descent.  That  bill  was  finally  amended  by  the  substitute 
which  I  offered,  and  then  we  took  up  the  House  bill  and  incori)o- 
rated  the  language  of  the  substitute  into  that  bill.  The  Senate 
bill  still  remains  in  charge  of  tiie  Secretary,  and  I  move  that  it 
be  indefinitely  i)ostponed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2295)  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  Are  there  any  amendments 
pending? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    There  are  no  amendments 

Lending.    Some  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
Mr.  Rawlins]  have  been  printed  and  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  PETTUS.    Mr.  President,  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hoar]  that  he  desires 
to  discuss  this  bill  before  it  comes  to  a  vote.    I  ask  that  it  be  in 
some  way  laid  over  or  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  over  the  bill  from  day  to 
day  without  any  action  upon  it.  There  are  abundance  of  amend- 
ments here  to  consider.  There  have  been  a  large  number  of 
amendments  offered  to  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  go  on  with  the  bill  and  not  put  it  over  from  day  to  day  with- 
out either  debating  it  or  acting  upon  it  in  any  way.  I  do  not 
desire  to  cut  off  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  discuss  the  bill,  but 
on  a  measure  of  this  importance  I  think  we  are  entitled  either  to 
vote  or  debate  or  te  have  a  time  fixed  for  voting. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    There  is  but  one  thing  for  the 

Chair  to  do. 

Mr.  PETTUS.  The  senior  Senater  from  Massachusetts  has 
been  compelled  to  go  home  on  most  important  business,  not  of 
his  own,  but  concerning  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  great  institu- 
tions there  and  concerning  matters  of  vast  importance  to  that 
institution.  I  know  that  he  desires  to  debate  this  bill.  He  will 
be  back,  as  I  am  informed,  in  a  short  time,  but  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  time.  For  that  reason  I  move  that  the  bill  be  tem- 
porarily laid  over  until  te-morrow. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  that  would  simply  displace  the 
bill.  I  see  no  reason  why  my  colleague  will  not  be  back  to- 
morrow. There  will  be  abundance  of  time  for  him  to  speak. 
Everyone  knows  that  this  debate  is  going  on.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  bill  is  not  going  to  be  disposed  of  te-day  or  to-morrow, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  allowing  the  bill  to  be  put 
over  from  day  to  day  without  anything  being  done,  either  in  the 
way  of  debate  or  action  upon  the  amendments.  The  table  is  cov- 
ered with  amendments,  any  one  of  which  can  be  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered. There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  finding  somethmg 
to  do  in  regard  to  the  bill.  I  repeat,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  ask- 
ing that  if  we  can  not  vote  upon  the  bill  we  shall  debate  it  and 
dispose  of  the  amendments,  or  that  a  time  shall  be  fixed  when  the 
vote  can  be  taken.    I  will  then  accommodate,  so  far  as  I  am  able 


to  do,  the  wishes  of  Senators  and  the  convenience  of  the  Senate; 
but  to  have  it  wait  day  after  day  for  the  convenience  of  Senators 
who  are  not  ready  will  drag  the  debate  out  to  a  length  which  will 
carry  the  session  into  the  summer.  I  can  not,  as  responsible  for 
the  bill,  assent  to  delays  of  that  kind.  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
asking  that  the  consideration  of  the  bill  shall  proceed. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  when  he  complains  that  we  are  not 
ready,  whether  the  debate  has  ceased  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber?  Is  there  to  be  any  further  discussion  from  that  side? 
We  have  had  none  practically  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators  desire  to 
speak  on  the  bill.  I  desire  to  speak  upon  it  myself,  and  I  Intend 
to  speak  upon  it  before  the  debate  is  closed.  I  had  intended  to 
speak  upon  it,  and  I  have  a  very  great  desire  to  do  so,  but  I  will 
not  allow  my  desire  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  If  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote  on  the  bill,  no  desire  of 
mine  to  make  a  si)eech  shall  interfere  with  it.  If  I  am  not  ready 
to  speak  and  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote,  I  shall  not  ask  the  Senate 
to  delay  for  me. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  in  the  least  unreasonable  in  regard  to  this 
measure  with  any  Senater,  but  I  do  think  that  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  measure  and  the  approach  of  the  hot  weather  I 
am  entitled  to  say  that  we  ought  to  have  on  it  either  a  vote  or 
debate  or  a  reasonable  time  fixed  when  a  vote  shall  be  taken. 

Mr.  TELLER.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  will  be  no 
reasonable  time  fixed  nor  any  time  fixed  unless  we  know  that  a 
different  course  will  be  pursued  from  that  pursued  on  some  other 
bills,  and  if  the  Senaters  who  support  the  bill  are  to  refrain  from 
speaking  until  the  time  is  fixed  and  then  come  in  and  occupy  aU 
or  nearly  all  the  time,  as  has  been  done  once  or  twice  during  this 
session.  Unless  I  know  that  will  not  be  done  there  will  be  no 
time  fixed  by  unanimous  consent. 

I  do  not  care  about  delaying  the  bill  a  moment.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  can  vote  on  it  now.  I  expect  to  vote  against  it.  But 
I  know  there  are  Senaters  here  who  expect  te  speak,  and  I  think 
if  there  is  anybody  on  the  other  side  who  expects  to  speak  at  all 
he  should  take  the  floor  now.  But  three  speeches  have  been  made 
on  this  subject  by  members  of  the  committee — one  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Rawlins]  ,  one  by  the  Senater  from  Tennessee 
Mr.  Carmack]  ,  and  one  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Simmons]. 

Mr.  LODGE.    Two  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  DUBOIS.    The  Senater  from  North  Carolina  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  ^^    ,,    ^ 

Mr.  TELLER.  The  Senater  from  North  Carolma  is  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  but  speeches  have  been  made  by  two 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  not  do  for  the  other  side  to  say  that  they 
are  not  going  to  debate  the  bill.  In  a  service  in  this  body  that 
pretty  nearly  reaches  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  never  heard, 
nor  has  any  other  member  of  the  Senate,  in  my  judgment,  heard 
such  an  arraignment  of  a  policy  based  upon  the  documents 
emanating  from  the  party  in  power  as  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Rawlins]  . 

Mr.  President,  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  at  stake;  its  honor  is  at  stake;  and  if  the  other  side  of 
this  Chamber  cannot  show  that  that  was  a  statement  unfounded 
and  unsupported  by  facts,  their  credit  and  the  credit  of  the  na- 
tion at  least  demands  that  they  shall  disown  and  disavow  and 
condemn  the  proceedings  in  those  islands  as  they  were  condemned 
yesterday  by  a  member  of  their  party  in  another  place. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  asking  very  much  of 
us  who  do  not  believe  in  the  bill  te  follow  the  three  very  ex- 
haustive and  very  able  speeches— speeches  that  Senators  on  the 
other  side  can  not  themselves,  in  my  judgment,  meet,  and  speeches 
that  they  have  no  right  to  complain  of,  speeches  made  in  good 
temper,  made  as  it  becomes  an  American  Senator  to  make  them. 
It  might  be  different,  perhaps,  if  there  had  been  some  allusions 
made  in  a  sarcastic  manner;  and  such  things  have  not  been  un- 
usual in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  complain  of 
those  speeches,  and  if  they  do,  we  are  prepared  to  listen  to  the 

complaint.  .       .  i_  v. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  under  any  obligation  to  make  speeches 
every  day  on  our  side  and  then  wait  until  the  debate  is  over  and 
allow  Senators  to  take  the  floor  and  complete  the  debate  when  we 
have  no  chance  to  reply.  A  debate  in  the  American  Senate  should 
mean  an  opportunity  for  both  sides  to  contest  questions  that  are 
presented,  and  no  one  side  has  a  right  te  occupy  the  entire  time, 
nor  has  either  side  a  right  to  wait  until  the  last  hour  and  then 
occupy  all  of  the  time. 

I  have  an  amendment  here  to  the  bill  that  I  want  to  put  m.  I 
will  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  it  read.  I  move  it  now 
as  an  additional  section  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORAKER.  Before  the  Senator  from  Colorado  passes 
away  from  what  he  has  been  talking  about,  if  it  will  not  be 
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submitted  an  adverse  report  thereon;  which  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  bill  was  postponed  indefinitely. 

He  also,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  whom  were  referred 
the  following  bills,  reported  them  severally  without  amendment, 
and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

A  bill  (H.  R.  11920)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  George 
W.  Wertz; 

A  bill  (H.  R.  12899)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  William 
H.  Rightmire; 

A  bill  (H.  R.  248G)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  William 
Matthews; 

A  bill  (H.  R.  11181)  granting  a  pension  to  Alice  D.  H.  Krause; 

A  bill  (H.  R.  5217)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Elizabeth 
P.  Sigfried; 

A  bill  (H.  R.  11117)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  William 
T.  Hamilton;  and 

A  bill  (H.  R.  8788)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Jacob 
Weidel. 

Mr.  CARMACK,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  whom 
were  referred  the  following  bills,  reported  them  severally  without 
amendment,  and  submitted  reports  thereon: 

A  bill  (H.  R.  10496)  granting  a  pension  to  James  T.  Steele; 

A  bill  (H.  R.  11665)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Caleb  C. 
Briggs; 

A  bill  (H.  R.  11783)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Charles 
M.  Montgomery;  and 

A  bill  (H.  R.  5600)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  John  G. 
Sanders. 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA  RAILWAY — VETO  MESSAGE. 

Mr.  BURTON.  From  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  I  report 
back  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  returning 
with  his  objections  the  bill  (S.  4363)  granting  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Railway  Company  a  right  of  way  for  railroad  purposes 
through  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  Forest  Reserve,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass,  the  veto  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.    I  ask  that  the  report  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Reported  back  with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass,  the  veto  of 
the  Pi'esident  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  at  this  time,  and  that  it  be  passed  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  the  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
asks  unanimous  consent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill 
and  the  President's  message  vetoing  the  same.  The  message  of 
the  President  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  return  without  api)roval  Senate  bill  No.  4363,  entitled  *'An  act  prranting 
the  Central  Arizona  Railway  Company  a  right  of  way  for  railroad  purposes 
through  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  Forest  Reserve." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  writes  me  as  follows  concerning  the  attached 
bill: 

''  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  bill  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  dated  th©  5th  instant,  for  your  full  information. 

*'He  states  therein  that  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  this  company 
could  be  required  to  supply  a  bond  to  protect  the  Government  from  damage 
by  reason  oi  occupancy  of  the  right  of  way  provided  for  by  this  bill  should 
it  bacome  a  law. 

''He  also  states  that  this  company  could  acquire  the  right  of  way  under 
existing  laws,  as  other  companies  have  done,  by  complying  with  the  usual  re- 
quirements, one  of  which  is  the  filing  of  a  bond  for  the  purpose  mentioned, 
and  that  he  knows  of  no  reason  why  this  company  should  be  exempted  from 
Buch  requirements.'' 

In  addition  thereto  I  have  had  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  before 
me.  He  informs  me  that  in  its  present  form  it  would  be  impossible  to  exact 
the  guaranty  from  the  railroad  that  would  insure  its  making  good  damages 
resulting  from  fire  or  any  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company 
in  the  forest  reserve  through  which  this  railroad  is  to  pass.  He  further  in- 
forms me  that  there  is  at  present  a  law  which  will  permit  the  railroad,  if  it 
chooses  to  take  advantage  of  it,  to  go  across  forest  reservations  under  proper 
safeguards,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  this  railroad  should  be  singled 
out  to  be  favored  beyond  all  other  railroads  by  being  excepted  from  the  ueces- 
Bity  of  complying  with  the  departmental  regulations  with  which  all  other  rail- 
roads are  forced  to  comply. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

White  House,  April  S3, 1903. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  bill  will  now  be  read. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

[S.  4363.  Fifty-seventh  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America;  at  the  first 
session,  begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  Monday  the  2d  day 
of  December,  1901.] 

An  act  granting  the  Central  Arizona  Railway  Company  a  right  of  way  for  rail- 
road purposes  through  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  Forest  Reserve. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Central  Arizona  Railway  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion created  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  or  Arizona,  is  au- 
thorized to  construct  and  maintain  a  railroad  over  and  through  the  San 
Francisco  Mountains  Forest  Reserve  (heretofore  reserved  from  entry  and 
settlement  and  set  apart  as  a  public  reserve  by  William  McKinley,  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  proclamation  dated  the  17th  day  of  August,  1H98). 

Said  road  to  be  constructed  upon  and  across  the  said  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tains Forest  Reserve  from  a  pomt  at  or  near  the  town  of  Flagstaff,  in  the 
county  of  Coconino,  Territory  of  Arizona,  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion by  the  most  practicable  route  to  the  town  of  .Jerome,  in  the  cx>untyot 
Yavapai,  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the 
town  of  Globe,  in  the  county  of  Gila,  Territory  of  Arizona;  also  to  construct 
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and  maintain  such  side  tracks,  extensions,  switches,  and  spurs  as  may  b©  nec- 
essary to  the  convenient  construction,  use,  and  maintenance  of  saui  raiinjaa 
in  the  paid  counties  of  Coconino,  Yavapai,  and  Gila.  Said  right  of  way  l>e- 
ing  grant<Hl  subject  to  the  rules  and  restrictions  and  currying  all  tnerignis 
and  privileges  of  an  a<'t  entitled  ''An  a*'t  gmnting  to  railroads  the  right  or 
way  through  the  pubUc  lands  of  the  United  States/'  approved  March  d,  1M<,), 
said  act  l)iTng  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted: 
Fravided,  That  no  timber  shall  l>e  cut  by  said  railroad  company  for  any  pur- 
pose outside  of  the  right  of  way  herein  gi-ant*?d.     ^  ^  HENDERSON, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ue^rrrMntatives. 
^  WM.  P.  FRYE, 

President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

I  certify  that  thU  act  originated  in  the  Sonate^^^^^  ^  BENNETT, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill.  - 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
objects  to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill.  It  will  take  its 
place  on  the  Calendar.  .  . 

Mr.  SPOONER.    Has  it  been  referred  to  a  committee  since  the 

message  came  in?  ,.        ,  ^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  has  been  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  have  reported  it  back  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  pass  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the 

President.  .  .„  _        .   x  i 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  The  report  of  the  committee  will  be  printed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  I  suggest  that  the  case  go  on  the  Cal- 
endar. I  hope  that  the  veto  message  of  the  President  will  also 
be  printed  with  the  report  and  attached  to  it.  ^      ^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  the  President's  message  will  be 
printed  together.    The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

ALFRED  DUPLANTIER. 

Mr  FOSTER  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  850)  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
representatives  of  Alfred  Duplantier,  deceased,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  biU  (S.  856)  entitled  ''A  hiU  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
representatives  of  Alfred  Duplantier,  deceased,''  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
together  with  all  the  aec^^rapanying  papers,  be,  and  the  wime  is  hereby,  re- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  inirsu.ince  of  the  provisions  of  an  a^^-t  en- 
ftled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the  bringing  of  suits  against  the  Gcivernuieiit  of 
the  United  States,''  approved  March  3,  1H8T.  And  the  said  court  whall  i>ro- 
ceed  with  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  report 
to  the  Senate  in  accordance  therewith. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED. 

Mr.  FOSTER  of  Washington  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5584)  grant- 
ing an  increase  of  pension  to  Abbie  C.  Bremner;  which  wfis  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

Mr.  PENROSE  introduced  a  bill  (S.  55)^5)  providing  for  the 
adjustment  and  payment  of  the  accounts  of  lalxDrers,  mechanics, 
and  others  arising  under  the  eight-hour  law;  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and,  with  the  accompanying  pai)er,  rofcrred  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 

He  also  introduced  a  bill  (S.  55oG)  to  amend  secti(m  3  of  the 
**Act  further  to  x^revent  counterfeiting  or  manufacturing  of  dies, 
tools,  or  other  implements  used  in  manufacturing,''  etc.,  ap- 
proved February  10,  1891;  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and, 
with  the  accompanying  paper,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  ELKINS  introduced  a  bill  (S.  55*37)  for  the  reference  of 
the  claim  of  Mrs.  Mollie  Forman  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  whicli  was  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committ/ce  on  Claims. 

He  also  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5588)  for  the  relief  of  J.  W.  Wood- 
yard;  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 

Mr.  GAMBLE  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5539)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Anson  P.  Williamson;  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions. 

Mr.  CARMACK  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5540)  for  the  relief  of  the 
city  of  Memphis,  Shelby  County,  State  of  Tennessee;  whicli  was 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

He  also  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5541)  fi^r  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  R.  L.  Evans  and  Elizabeth  P.  Evans;  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Mr.  MORGAN  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5542)  for  the  relief  of  the 
heirs  of  James  Y.  Brame;  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and, 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

He  also  (by  request)  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5543)  granting  to 
N.  F.  Thompson  and  associates  the  right  to  erect  a  dam  and  con- 
struct jjower  stations  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama;  which  was  read 
twice  bv  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Coiuiiierce. 

Mr.  WARREN  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5544)  to  place  John  Tem- 
pany,  veterinarian  Ninth  United  States  Cavalry,  on  the  retired 
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list  of  tho  United  States  Army;  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affaire^. 
Mr  FAIRBANKS  introduced  a  bill  (S.  ryrA'y)  |rrantin£?  a  pen- 


sion  ti)  Elizabeth  Eodlcin;  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and, 
v/ith  the  accompanying  papers,  rofciTed  to  the  Committee  on 

Pensions.  ,        ,       ,  .„   ._.    ^^.^.   ,  ^-.^ 

M'-  JONES  of  Arkansas  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5o40  to  provide 
for  refunding  taxes  on  contingent  interests  in  legacies  and  dis- 
tributive shares  of  personal  property  which  have  been  paid  before 
such  interests  became  vested;  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  .    .       , 

Mr.  CULLOM  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5548)  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  post-office  building  at  Rockf ord,  111. ;  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildinirs  and  Grounds. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5549)  granting  an  in- 
crease of  pension  to  Joseph  Retser;  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

Mr.  BEVERIDGE  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5550)  granting  an  in- 
crease of  pension  to  David  Durham;  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  refeiTed  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pensions. 

He  also  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5551)  granting  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion to  John  W.  Allen;  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and, 
with  the  accompanying  paper,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions. 

He  also  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5552)  granting  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion to  Jefferson  H.  Montgomery;  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the  Commit- 

tev?  on  Pensions. 

Mr.  FORAICER  introduced  the  following  bills;  which  were 
severally  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and,  with  the  accompanying 
par,ers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions: 

A  l)ill  (S.  5553)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Jane  Stratton; 

A  bill  (S.  5554)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  David  M. 

Burchfield;  ^  .      .^    ^     .-,  ^        , 

A  bill  (S.  5555)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  David  Gough; 
A  bill  (S.  5556)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James  Hen- 

A  bill  (S.  5557)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  M.  Wildes; 
A  bill  (S.  5558)  granting  a  pension  to  Gideon  F.  Pond; 
A  bill  (S.  5559)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Andrew  J. 
Thorn  asson;  and  . 

A  bill  (S.  5560)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Kurtz. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  BILLS. 

Mr  FOSTER  of  Washington  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  14018)  to  increase 
the  lunit  of  cost  of  certain  public  buildings,  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  sites  for  public  buildings,  to  authorize  the  erection  and 
completion  of  public  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  ,        ^  .       . 

Mr  QUARLES  submitted  an  amendment  proposing  to  appro- 
Driate  |:5,000  for  th;^  improvement  and  repair  of  the  military 
cemetery  on  the  Fort  Crawford  Reservation  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis  etc. ,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
priation  bill;  which  was  refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed.  , 

Mr  QUAY  submitted  an  amendment  proposing  to  appropriate 
$2  500  k)  enable  the  register  of  wills  to  complete  the  workof  com- 
parin^^  correcting,  and  reproducing  certain  records  or  will  books 
in  liis^ office,  etc.,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  pnnted. 

Mr  DIETRICH  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed bv  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2992)to  ratify  an  agreement  with  Ofe 
Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  in  South  pa- 
kota,  and  making  appropriation  to  carry  the  same  into  et^t; 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed.  / 

Mr  CLARK  of  Wyoming  submitted  an  amendment  proyfding 
that  in  granting  permits  for  grazing  on  the  Uintah  Forest  R|Berve 
no  prol^rence  shall  be  given  to  the  flocks  or  herds  of  one^State 
over  those  of  another,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  thfe  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  bill;  which  was  refeiTed  to  the  Co. 
on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

He  also  submitted  an  amendment  relative  to  the  use  of 
Drocured  from  forest  reserves  created  under  section  24  ot 
of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1891,  etc.  intended  tobepr( 
by  him  to  tho  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill;  which  was  re 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  p: 
Mr  PLATT  of  Connecticut  submitted  an  amendment  a- 
izing'the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assemble  in  the  office 


permanent  census  all  the  schedules  of  the  several  decennial  cen- 
suses of  the  United  States  taken  from  1790  to  1900,  both  inclusive, 
and  to  cause  them  to  be  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  permanent 
census,  etc.,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  sundry  civil 
appropriation  bill;  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 

printed.  .  ,    -,  ^    ,  i  i 

He  also  submitted  two  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  14018)  to  increaso  the  limit  of  cost  of  cer- 
tain public  buildings,  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  sites  for  public 
buildings,  to  authorize  the  erection  and  completion  of  public 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes;  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

MILITARY  ORDERS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Mr.  CULBERSON.    I  submit  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be 
considered  at  the  present  time. 
Tho  resolution  w^as  read,  as  follows: 


Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  send 
to  the  Senate  the  following  information:  _^„,^^„^  -^  , 

1  Whether  the  orders  of  Brig.  Gen.  J.  F.  Boll,  dated  Batangas,  December 
8  1901  on  the  subject  of  reconcentration,  addressed  to  all  station  command- 
ers hive  been  ollicially  received  by  the  War  Department  and  if  so,  when 
thev  were  received,  by  whom  they  were  forwarded,  whether  they  were  is- 
sued by  authority  of  the  major-general  commanding  m  the  Phihppmes  or 
were  approved  by  him,  and  whether  they  have  been  approved  or  acquiesced 
th(  "'      '^       ^        ^ 


2  A  co^  of  the  order  or  orders  issued  by  Bng.  Gen   Jacob  H.  Smith  to 

L  W  T.  Waller,  United  States  Marine  Corps,,  pleaded  by  the  latter  m 

aeiense  before  the  recent  court-martial  which  tried  him  at  Manila,  if  tho 

Sme  were  in  writing,  or  tho  date  and  substance  thereof  if  they  were  ver- 

^Uv  Svon.    Also  (a)  whether  said  order  or  orders  were  authorized  or  have 


Ma.1 


been  ^proved  by  the  major-general  cx)mmaTidin2  m  the  Philippines,  and  if 
so  when  they  were  so  approved;  (6)  when  said  order  or  orders  were  received 
bv  the  War  department,  if  they  have  been  received,  or  when  it  was  first 
known  to  the  War  Department  that  such  order  or  orders  were  issued,  and 
ffTwhether  said  order  or  orders  have  been  revoked  or  countermanded,  and 
if  so;  when  and  by  whom,  giving  the  terms  of  the  order  of  revocation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  resolution?  ^  4,x.    ^    4. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  last 
part  of  the  resolution;  I  did  not  catch  it. 

Mr  LODGE.  I  should  like  to  have  the  first  portion  read.  My 
impression  is  that  I  am  entirely  favorable  to  the  resolution,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  it  go  over  in  order  that  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  it.  .  •  /•    x 

Mr  PLATT  of  Connecticut.     That  course  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  resolution  will  go  over 
and  be  printed  under  the  rule. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  14018)  to  increase  the  limit  of  cost  of  certain 
public  buildings,  to  authorize  tlie  purchase  of  sites  for  public 
buildings,  to  authorize  the  erection  and  completion  of  public 
buildings  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS. 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr. 
W  H  Crook,  one  of  his  secretaries,  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  on  the  28th  instant  approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  2966) 
for  the  relief  of  George  W.  King.    ^  ^^    ^      ..     ^    i.  4.^.    tt  -^   1 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  on  the  29tli  instant  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts  and  joint  resolution:  -.   xt.      -x      j? 

An  act  (S.  305)  providing  for  a  monument  to  mark  the  site  ot 

the  Fort  Phil  Kearny  massacre;  ^    s:    j.  ^  4.-      ^f 

An  act  (S  2479)  to  facilitate  the  procurement  of  statistics  of 

trade  between  the  United  States  and  its  noncontiguous  territory; 
An  act  (S.5046)  for  the  promotion  of  anatomical  science  and  to 

Drevent  the  desecration  of  graves  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 
The  joint  resolution  (S.  R.  80)  postponing  the  payment  of  taxes 

on  real  estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  tor  tho  hscal  year  1903 

from  November,  1902,  to  May,  1903,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  INDIANS   OF  ROSEBUD  RESERVATION. 

Mr.  COCKRELL.    There  is  a  little  bill—- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  will  wait  ono 
moment.  Under  the  unanimous  consent  given  yesterday,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  South  Dakota 

reservation  bill.  ,^,       .,       ,.^J^^    .-  t    1  a 

Mr  COCKRELL.    I  will  wait  until  that  is  concluded. 
The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2992)  to  ratify  an  agreement  with  the 
Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation  m  Smith  Da- 
kota, and  making  appropriation  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  PlattJ  is  the  pending  amend- 

Mr.  COCKRELL.    Let  it  be  read  agajn.  ^      -n    i. 

The  PRESIDENT    pro   tempore.     The  amendment  will    bo 

stated. 


v,Bl    " 


"V- 


♦♦ 


"•v.- 


The  Secretary.  In  section  3,  page  0,  line  18,  after  the  word 
**  acre,"  strike  out  down  to  and  including  the  word  '*tluit,"in 
line  25,  and  insert  the  word  **  and; ''  so  that  the  additional  pro- 
viso, if  amended,  would  read: 

And  provided  further,  Tlmt  the  price  of  said  lands  slmll  bo  $2.50  per  arro, 
and  homostead  settlers,  who  commute  their  entries  under  section  :iiajl,  Re- 
visod  Statutes,  shall  pay  for  the  land  entered  tho  price  fixed  herem. 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  under  considera- 
tion some  days  since,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  proper  at  this  time 
to  restate  to  some  extent  the  conditions  of  the  agi-eement  which 
it  is  proposed  to  ratify  by  the  pending  bill. 

The  amount  of  land  within  the  area  proposed  to  be  ceded  under 
the  agreement  is  521 ,000  acres.  There  should  be  excluded  from  that 
amount  105,000  acres  already  held  by  Indian  allottees  within  the 
limits  of  the  proposed  cession.  In  addition  to  that,  the  reserva- 
tion for  school  purposes,  as  provided  by  the  enabling  act.  and 
covered  by  the  amendment  already  adopted,  amounts  to  29,000 
acres,  leaving  to  be  opened  to  actual  settlers  887,000  acres. 

This  reservation,  as  was  stated  in  the  discussion  yesterday,  is 
located  in  the  southern  part  of  South  Dakota  about  midway  upon 
the  southern  border.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  west  and  partially  on 
the  north  by  the  permanent  reservation  already  existing  of  the 
Rosebud,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  River  and  a  limited  set- 
tlement upon  the  southeastern  border. 

I  do  not  propose,  Mr.  President,  to  enter  into  any  extended  dis- 
cussion of  this  measure,  but  I  do  feel  I  ought  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Stewart]  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
in  regard  to  the  policy  proposed  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  Indians  for  the  cession  of  their  reservations. 
I  believe  that  each  tribe  and  each  reservation  should  be  considered 
separately  and  our  rule  of  action  governed  by  the  existing  condi- 
tions surrounding  each  particular  reservation.  We  should  have 
regard  for  the  law  by  which  the  reservation  was  created  and  our 
obligations  based  upon  the  treaties  in  force  with  the  particular 

tribe.  ,     -r-r  .^^  -•  ou.  j.  -1 

In  1888  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Great  Sioux  Indians  occupying  this  region,  and  they  were  cir- 
cumscribed and  limited  under  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  so  as 
to  reduce  them  in  their  possessions  and  occupation  to  practically 
that  part  of  South  Dakota  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  It 
was  provided  in  that  treaty  that  this  reservation  so  defined  should 
be  and  was  set  apart  for  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and 
occupation  of  the  Indians  named  therein. 

Following  that,  in  1889,  another  treaty  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Great  Sioux  Nation,  wherein  it 
was  proposed  to  segregate  the  reservation  and  divide  the  Indians 
of  that  reservation  into  different  bands  or  tribes  as  they  had 
theretofore  been  known  and  incorporated.  It  was  not  in  the  form 
of  the  usual  treaty,  but  it  was  a  solemn  act  of  Congress.  The 
entire  nation  was  subdivided  into  bands  or  tribes,  and  they  were 
then  placed  upon  separate  reservations  and  the  limits  of  these 
separate  reservations  described.  ,  .  ,  ^o. 

Under  that  act  they  were  confirmed  m  all  the  title  which  they 
had  under  the  treaty  of  1868,  and  were  guaranteed  and  assured 
that  they  should  retain  the  permanent  use  and  sole  occupation  of 
their  respective  reservations  thus  defined.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  Indians  relinquished  and  ceded  to  the  Government  upward  of 
eight  and  one-half  million  acres,  which  on  February  10,  1890 
were  thrown  open  to  settlement  under  the  conditions  stipulated 

in  the  treaty.  .  ,   ^,         _        ,       ,    .  .    i 

Following  that  and  in  line  with  the  policy  already  inaugurated 
the  act  itself  provided  that  at  any  time  when,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  it  was  thought  to  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  In- 
dians that  a  part  of  their  surplus  lands  should  be  ceded  to  the 
Government  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might  negotiate  with 
the  Indians  for  the  cession,  and  upon  terms  and  at  a  price  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  between  tho  Indians  and  the  Government.  No 
agreement,  however,  which  might  be  entered  into  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Department  should  have  any  force  until  ratihed 

by  Congress.  ,  .  .    .    ,.        -i.!,  xi 

Mr  President,  the  rule  pursued  in  this  case  is  m  line  with  the 
law  of  Congress,  and  the  law  to  which  I  refer  did  not  become 
operative  until  it  was  ratified  by  solemn  act  of  the  great  Sioux  JN  a- 
tion.  It  not  only  has  the  force  of  a  law,  but  of  a  treaty  as  well, 
and  we  should  have  the  highest  consideration  for  each  and  all  ot 
its  provisions.  Simply  because  we  may  have  the  power  to  do  so, 
we  certainly  can  not  justify  a  breach  of  any  of  its  manifest  con- 
ditions or  provisions.  ,  .  .,  n.  .  i.  A 
I  therefore  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  discussion  entered 
into  in  regard  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  m  treat- 
ing with  Indians  upon  the  Western  reservations  generally  has  no 
force,  nor  is  it  entitled  to  consideration,  as  applied  to  this  par- 
ticular reservation.  In  this  case  we  must  comply  not  only  with 
the  law  enacted  by  Congress,  but  with  the  treaty  itself.  We 
should  take  up  this  agreement  for  consideration  dissociated  trom 


the  general  question  and  treat  it  as  it  comes  here  in  conformity 
with  the  act  of  Congress  governing  the  subject  and  vnth  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  by  which  the  parties  thereto  are  honorably 

bound.  ...  1 

I  do  not  feel,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  a  general 
discussion  of  the  future  policy  of  tho  Govenimtnt  tovrard  Indians 
upon  the  Western  reservations.  Nor  do  I  feel  it  is  pertinent  in 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  measure.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  any 
action  now  taken  will  bind  Congress  in  its  intei-pretation  of  other 
law8  or  other  treaties  which  may  be  entirely  dissimilar  from  the 
present.  This  must  be  governed  and  controlled  by  the  existing 
treaty  and  the  law  itself.  ^   ^  ,     ^, 

Another  subject  to  which  I  should  refer  was  suggested  by  tho 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Platt],  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  respect,  not  only  for  his  ability  and  high  char- 
acter, but  for  his  eminence  as  a  lawyer.  The  amendment  already 
a.greed  to  in  regard  to  the  school  lands  was  suggested  when  the 
bUl  was  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  bill  had  not  that  provision  in  it  as  prepared  by  tho  Depart- 
ment. My  own  judgment  was,  and  now  is,  that  such  anriendment 
was  unnecessary,  because  under  the  enabling  act  admitting  South 
Dakota  as  a  State  it  was  clearly  provided  that  sections  1(5  and  36 
in  each  township  were  granted  to  the  State  for  school  purposes. 
This  provision,  however,  did  not  apply  to  the  then  permanent 
reservations  within  tho  State.  As  soon,  however,  as  those  reser- 
vations were  opened,  as  in  this  case,  and  became  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  then  an  additional  provision  of  the  enabling  act  be- 
came operative,  and  it  certainly,  in  my  judgment,  granted  to  the 
State  sections  16  and  36  wthout  further  legislation  upon  the  sub- 

The  argument ,  therefore,  made  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
that  the  State  of  South  Dakota  would,  on  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty ,  derive  a  special  benefit ,  is  untenable .     It  relates  back  to  the 
law  of  1889.  and  we  would  be  entitled  to  it  under  the  provisions 
of  that  act,  rather  than  by  the  bill  now  under  consideration.     All 
States  recently  admitted  were  granted  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  schools.    Simply  because  29,000  acres  may  be  reserved 
under  this  bill  for  school  purposes,  aggregating  in  value  substan- 
tially $75,000,  is  no  argiiment  that  we  are  specially  interested  in 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  because  it  inures  to  the  State  and  was 
conveyed  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1889.    Our  right  thereto  was  long 
since  determined  by  existing  legislation.  ^  ^  .  , 

Mr.  President,  in  the  discussion  of  this  measure  I  do  not  think 
that  the  mere  financial  consideration  should  be  solely  considered. 
Other  considerations,  independent  of  the  price  fixed,  should  re- 
ceive attention  as  well.  Great  benefits  accrue,  not  only  locally, 
but  to  the  nation  at  large  in  the  development  of  natural  resources 
and  adding  to  our  material  wealth.  If  in  the  opening  of  the 
Western  domain  to  settlement  by  purchase  of  the  Indian  title  we 
are  to  compute  it  by  dollars  and  cents  alone,  the  Government  has 

been  a  great  loser.  .,     ^        .         .    t    ^  t 

I  do  not  have  a  recent  statement  from  the  Department,  but  1 
observe  from  a  report  made  in  1880  that  counting  up  the  cost  of 
lands  by  purchase,  and  in  extinguishing  the  Indian  title,  their 
maintenance,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Land  Department,  the 
Government  as  an  investor  in  land  had  expended  at  that  time 
over  and  above  its  receipts  upward  of  $121 ,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  other  high  considerations  should  have  weight,  and 
we  should  not  be  entirely  and  solely  controlled  by  tho  money  con- 
sideration necessary  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title.  I  submit  that 
the  surplus  lands  in  these  reservations  not  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians  in  the  Western  States  should  and  ought  to  he  opened 
to  settlement  and  the  advance  of  civilization  and  material  devel- 
opment and  to  provide  homes  for  an  industrious  population. 
There  is  no  logical  distinction  between  a  reservation  now  exist- 
ing and  one  that  heretofore  existed. 

The  Government  since  its  foundation  has  recognized  the  title  of 
the  Indians  and  has  always  treated  with  them  for  its  relinquish- 
ment. It  should  be  assumed  a  fair  price  was  always  paid  them 
for  that  relinquishment.  If  it  be  proposed  to  pay  tho  Indians 
$2.50  per  acre  for  these  lands,  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree  and 
not  a  question  as  to  the  reversal  of  a  policy.  All  tho  lands  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  and  I  might  say  practically  in  the 
entire  country,  have  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  at  varying 

prices.  .   .  ,    ,  ,  ,  , 

The  homestead  law  enacted  in  1862  certainly  brought  wonder- 
ful results,  not  only  to  the  Western  people  but  to  the  entire  coun- 
try. That  law  is  in  existence  to-day.  and  I  do  not  believe  its 
policy  should  be  reversed.  It  was  sought  to  be  reversed,  as  ap- 
plied to  Indian  reservations,  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years 
by  compelling  the  settlers  upon  these  lands  to  pay  tlie  amount  the 
Government  was  required  to  pay  the  Indians  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  their  title. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  these  provisions  were  unfair  and  un- 
just and  worked  a  great  hardship  upon  this  class  of  sc^ttlers.  The 
measure  passed  two  years  ago,  known  as  the  *'  free  homes  bill,'' 
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it  seemed  to  me,  repudiated  that  pol  cy,  and  we  ^^nt  back  agam 
to  the  general  homestead  law  and  policy  of  1863.  I  do  not  beheve 
it  is  wise  at  this  time  to  reverse  the  pohcy  established  by  the 
passage  of  the  free  homes  law  of  1900.  That  law  was  fully  con- 
Eed,  and  I  believe  it  expressed  the  judgment  of  the  country 

and  of  all  parties.  ,       ,  ...      .  ^ 

I  do  not  understand  that  there  has  been  any  proposition  to 
change  or  reverse  that  policy  in  any  bill  introduced  during  the 
present  Congress.  I  call  to  mind  the  bill  for  the  opening  of  the 
Crow  Reservation  in  Montana  to  free  homes,  invomng,  I  think, 
about  1,000,000  acres,  the  bill  for  the  opening  of  the  Lower 
Brule  Reservation  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  acres  to 
free  homes,  the  bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  for  the  opening  of  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation. 

This  was  prepared  by  the  Interior  Department,  was  submitted 
with  its  recommendation,  and  provided  for  the  opening  of  the 
lands  to  free  homes.    It  was  so  rv?commended  by  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.    I  call  to  mind  also  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
iunior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  opening  the  Red  Lake  Reserva- 
tion in  that  State.    The  bill  as  prepared  by  the  Department  and 
as  introduced  provided  for  opening  the  reservation  to  free  homes. 
It  was  modified  as  to  this  provision  by  the  Committee  having  it 
in  charge.    The  Department  itself  recognized  that  it  was  the 
pohcy  established  by  the  Government,  and  followed  that  policy 
in  the  preparation  of  these  measares  for  submission  to  Congress. 
It  was  thought  wise,  Mr.  President,  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  should  be  acceded  to  as 
affecting  the  lands  in  North  Dakota.    These  lands  are  valuable, 
and  settlers  are  eager  to  take  them  at  the  prices  proposed.    I 
quite  agree  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, that  these  reservations  should  stand  individually  upon 
their  merits  and  be  judged  by  the  conditions  surrounding  each. 
The  reservations  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  lands  of  high  quality  and  are  surrounded  by  well- 
settled  and  richly  developed  communities.  .    ,     ,.    . 

The  conditions  surrounding  this  reservation  are  entirely  dissim- 
ilar.   We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  opening  of  the  great  Sioux 
Reservation  in  1890.    The  lands  are  adjacent  to  this  reservation 
on  the  north.    The  lands,  however,  proposed  to  be  opened  by  this 
bill  are  much  more  desirable.    By  the  act  opening  that  reserva- 
tion it  was  provided  that  all  lands  opened  to  settlement,  the  set- 
tler filing  thereon  within  the  first  two  years  should  pay  $1.25  per 
acre-  during  the  succeeding  two  years,  75  cents  per  acre,  and 
thereafter  50  cents  per  acre.    Within  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
opening  of  that  reservation  only  5  per  cent  of  the  lands  were 
taken  by  settlers  under  the  conditions  of  that  act.    This  in  itself 
plainly  indicates  the  quality  of  the  lands  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses.   For  grazing  purposes  it  is  valuable  and  very  desirable. 

Some  of  these  lands  have  been  taken  up  by  settlers  during  the 
past  two  years  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  population  and 
the  increased  value  of  the  lands  to  the  east  of  the  reservation. 
Conditions  in  many  other  respects  have  been  much  more  favor- 
able to  settlement.  Immediately  upon  the  southeast  of  this  reser- 
vation is  what  was  formerly  the  Fort  Randall  Military  Reserva- 
tion. This  was  opened  to  settlement  by  an  act  of  Congi'ess  in  1895. 
There  w^as  a  provision  in  that  act  permitting  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  select  her  school  and  indemnity  lands  within  the  limits 
of  that  reservation  before  filings  from  settlers  should  be  received. 
It  was  carefully  examined  by  the  officers  of  the  State,  and  they 
refused  to  make  the  selections  of  their  lands  within  that  reserva- 
tion because  they  considered  the  lands  undesirable. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  reservation  removed  from  railroad  com- 
munication and  remote  from  substantial  settlements,  without 
opportunity  for  rapid  development  unless  conditions  are  changed. 
It  takes  a  long  time  for  settlement  to  advance  and  develop  these 
new  sections.  This  reservation  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  other 
reservations  or  to  be  controlled  by  any  general  policy,  as  has  been 
urged  and  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  the  conditions  existing  and 
surrounding  other  reservations  in  North  Dakota  or  in  Minnesota, 
where  conditions  are  entirely  dissimilar.  ,      .   .  ^ 

Within  the  limits  of  this  reservation,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
105  000  acres  of  land  have  been  reserved  for  452  Indian  allottees. 
In  other  words,  20  per  cent  of  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  the 
proposed  cession  has  been  retahied  by  the  Indians.  The  lands 
thus  selected  are  the  best  and  most  desirable.  They  have  made 
their  selections  and  they  hold  them  under  patents  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  from  which  they  can  not  be  dispossessed. 

I  have  here  a  map  of  the  reservation,  furnished  me  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  which  indicates  upon  its  face  the 
allotments  held  by  the  Indians.  It  will  be  observed  from  this 
that  they  have  secured  practically  all  tlie  lands  along  the  streams, 
which  in  every  sense  are  the  most  desirable. 

I  believe  some  substantial  consideration  ought  to  be  shown  by 
Congress  to  the  settlers  who  take  up  these  lands  and  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  building  up  such  a  community.  Unusual  re- 
sponsibilities  which  are  clearly  apparent  must  necessarily  be 
assumed. 


Mr.  STEWART.    Mr.  President— -    ^^    ^       ^      .        ^     ,, 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from  Soutn 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  GAMBLE.     Yes.  sir.  xt,    i     ^      i        ^r. 

Mr.  STEWART.  After  they  have  taken  the  lands  along  the 
streams— the  best  lands— are  we  not  paying  a  pretty  high  price 
for  the  remainder?  Is  not  $2  an  acre  rather  an  extravagant  price 
to  be  paid  for  such  lands,  not  to  be  settled  for  some  time  to  come? 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  I  will  say,  in  reply  to  the  Senator,  that  I  have 
been  over  a  part  of  this  reservation— not  over  it  entirely— and  also 
on  its  eastern  border,  and  from  my  information  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge I  would  say  that  the  price  named  is  fair,  equitable,  and  just, 
both  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  STEWART.    How  about  the  country  farther  west,  the 

higher  lands?  ,«.,  ^xr-u        x-ui. 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  As  to  the  lands  farther  west,  I  should  say  that 
$2.50  an  acre  would  be  too  high,  for  the  reason  the  farther  west 
you  go  the  rainfall  grows  more  limited.  On  the  east  is  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  across  the  river  it  is  settled.  There  is  a  railroad 
projected  from  the  south,  so  that  the  people  within  this  reserva- 
tion will  soon,  I  hope,  have  outside  communication. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  hardships  imposed  upon  the  settlers  who 
went  in  and  opened  up  new  communities.         \  ^     ^,        ,     ;i  o 

Mr  STEWART.    Are  we  not  paying  too  much  for  those  lands? 

Mr!  GAMBLE.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  say  this  is  a  fair  and 
iust  price.  They  asked,  in  the  first  instance,  an  increased  price 
for  the  lands— $5,  $10,  and  $15  an  acre.  I,  however,  think  this  is 
a  fair  and  just  agreement  as  between  the  Indians  and  the  Crov- 

As  I  was  saying  before  being  interrupted  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  believe  consideration  should  be  shown  to  the  settlers 
who  go  upon  these  lands  and  develop  homes  there  under  new  and 
trydng  conditions.  The  Indians  are  the  wards  of  the  Govem- 
mentTand  on  this  particular  reservation  they  have  already  secured 

20  per  cent  c^  the  lands.  v.-    i.  x    +„^o 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  those  lands  are  not  subject  to  tac- 
tion and  are  inalienable  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
personal  property  of  Indians,  of  course,  will  be  inconsiderable. 
The  settlers  will  be  obliged  to  meet  unusual  conditions  and  bear 
heavy  and  onerous  burdens.  It  is  no  light  or  easy  task  to  open 
and  develop  a  new  community.  The  settler,  as  a  rule ,  is  possessed 
of  limited  resources.  In  this  case  he  will  be  practically  unaided 
bv  the  Indian.  He  will  be  obliged  to  bear  his  own  burdens  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Indian.  I  am  informed  there  is  only  one 
schoolhouse  within  the  entire  limits  of  the  reservation. 

The  settlers  will  be  compelled  not  only  to  develop  this  new  com- 
munity, but  they  will  be  obliged  to  build  schoolhouses  and  main- 
tain schools  without  any  assistance  from  the  Indians.  ^The  set- 
tlers, in  addition,  will  be  compelled  to  build  highways  and  bridges 
and  maintain  them.  They  will  be  compelled  also  to  maintain 
courts  and  provide  and  supply  all  the  machinery  of  local  govern- 
ment '  The  settlers  will  be  doing  service  for  the  Government 
in  helping  to  civilize,  cultivate,  and  develop  the  Indian,  and  to 
make  of  him  a  good  citizen.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  some  con- 
sideration should  be  shown  them  by  the  Federal  Government 
when  they  assume  these  burdensome  duties  m  behalf  ot  the  Gov- 

^^It\vas*  suggested  that  this  involves  the  Government  in  a  large 
outlay  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  may  be  the  final  outlay 
that  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  Government  in  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Indian  title  for  the  surplus  lands  in  the  existing  res- 
ervations. It  was  said  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  in  his  judgment— and  I  think  that  he  advanced  it 
simply  as  an  opinion— it  would  require  $50,000,000.  In  the  same 
connection  he  stated  there  were  yet  remaining  8,000,000  acres  of 
Indian  reservations  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota If  they  were  to  be  opened  to  settlement  at  the  rate  of  $2.50 
per  acre,  it  would  involve  the  expenditure  by  the  Government  of 
practically  $20,000,000.  ^  ...  ^ 

Mr  President,  I  think  if  the  first  statement  is  as  inaccurate  as 
the  second  the  Senator  must  be  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  reservations  in  South  Dakota  there  have  been 
reserved  for  the  Indians,  in  addition  to  their  allotments,  a  large 
amount  for  general  purposes  and  the  use  of  the  tribes.  So  that, 
while  there  may  be  additional  lands  opened  in  South  Dakota,  I 
do  not  believe  they  will  amount  to  more  than  1,000,000  or  per- 
haps 2,000,000  acres.  .,.,,,  Ml  ;i 

Mr  President,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  should  receive  the  approval  of  Congress.  We  in- 
sist there  ought  not  to  be  a  discrimination  made  against  settlers 
upon  Indian  reservations  in  comparison  with  the  settlers  upon 

other  lands.  ,,        ^   _.  ,.        -^ 

Why  should  not  the  settlers  upon  these  Indian  reservations  be 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  those  who  settled  in  Iowa, 
in  Nebraska,  in  Minnesota,  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  else- 
where^ Those  lands  were  purchased  from  the  Indians;  the  In- 
dian title  was  extinguished  in  like  manner  and  the  lands  were 
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opened  under  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws,  and  why 
should  not  these  settlers  receive  the  same  consideration,  and  why 
are  they  not  entitled  to  even  better  treatment  than  the  settlers  to 
whom  I  have  referred?  ^        «     ,,  ^  ,    i.   ii  ix. 

These  Indians  have  been  crowded  into  South  Dakota  from  otner 
States,  and  we  have  within  the  limits  of  our  State  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  thousand.    We  are  asking  that  they  be  treated 
with  equity,  with  fairness,  and  with  justice;  but  there  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  Indians  there  located  materially  impede  the 
progress  and  development  of  our  State.    We  desire,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  settlers  who  go  in  and 
assume  and  carry  all  these  burdens.    We  ask  that  the  settler, 
alike  with  the  Indian,  be  treated  with  fairness  and  with  justice. 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  bill  should  be  passed  as  it  has 
been  reported  from  the  committee;  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  ought  not  to  receive  favorable 
consideration,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  reverse  the  poUcy  of  the 
Government  in  the  application  of  the  homestead  law,  and  that  its 
principles  should  be  maintained  and  preserved  with  uniformity 
in  our  statutes. 
Mr.  TILLMAN  obtained  the  floor.  ^      ,      ^  ^     ^x. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    Will  the  Senator  from   South 
Carolina  allow  me  a  word  before  he  begins? 
Mr.  TILLMAN.    Certainly.  .  .x..  ,  v       ^i^o^- 

Mr  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  I  do  not  think  any  pohcy  that 
we  would  give  free  homes  by  the  act,  which  was  called  the 
free-homes  act,  was  established,  because  that  act  was  expressly 
limited  to  lands  which  had  been  already  opened  to  settlement  and 
acquired  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act. 
Mr.  COCKRELL.  What  is  the  date  of  that  act? 
Mr  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  May  17,  1900,  page  179,  Statiites 
at  Large,  volume  31.  The  act  was  expressly  limited  to  what  had 
been  done  before  the  time  of  its  passage.  That,  as  I  understood, 
was  in  order  that  it  should  not  be  taken  as  the  settled  policy  ot 
the  Government  to  do  it  hereafter. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  phase  of  this 
subiect  that  I  wish  to  discuss,  and  that  very  briefly. 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  believe  in  opening  our  public  domain 
to  settlers  upon  as  reasonable  and  as  liberal  terms  as  possible. 
Therefore  if  I  remember  aright,  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill' which  has  just  been  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Platt].    In  fact,  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 

But  in  that  very  matter  of  opening  Oklahoma,  I  found  last  year 
in  visiting  that  section  the  condition  of  affairs  which  I  mentioned 
yesterday.  When  those  Indian  reservations  were  thrown  open 
to  settlers  there  was  such  a  flood  of  applications  for  homesteads— 
the  number  so  far  exceeded  the  amount  of  land  that  was  avail- 
able—that the  Department,  in  order  to  have  any  show  of  fairness, 
established  a  lottery,  by  which  the  several  claimants,  amomiting 
to  over  100,000,  if  I  recollect  aright,  for  about  16,000  homesteads, 
were  to  put  their  names  into  a  wheel  and  draw  for  the  privilege 

Were  those  100,000  who  made  application  for  homesteads  bona 
fide  homeseekers?  Were  they  men  who  were  endeavoring  to  get 
a  foothold  on  the  soil,  make  their  settlement,  and  go  to  work  to 
create  a  homo  and  become  citizens?  No.  There  were  speculators 
there  from  all  portions  of  this  country,  men  who  were  well  to  do, 
who  had  no  purpose  whatever  of  going  to  that  country  to  locate 
permanently,  butwho  went  in,  made  their  apphcations,  filed  their 
papers,  and  paid  the  little  fee,  whatever  it  was,  to  get  the  right 
to  have  their  names  go  into  this  wheel  and  draw  for  the  right  to 
locate.  I  know  men  in  my  section  of  the  country-although  there 
were  very  few  in  that  section  who  made  any  effort  to  get  to  Ok- 
lahoma—but I  do  know  of  instances  in  which  men  who  were  well 
to  do  and  better  off  than  I  am,  finding  that  there  was  a  chance  to 
get  some  valuable  land  for  nothing,  went  out  there,  put  m  their 
applications,  and  drew.  The  one  individual  I  have  m  mmd  3ust 
now  did  not  draw  a  prize,  but  he  might  have  drawn  it. 

But  the  question  which  presents  itself  to  me  as  a  practical  man 
here  is  what  right  we  have  as  legislators  to  throw  open  these 
lands  that  we  are  going  to  buy  at  five,  or  seven,  ^^^}^^^lfj^^'^' 
ber  of  dollars  it  may  bean  acre  out  of  t^«  P^^^^  ^reasury- 
what  right  have  we  to  repeat  the  Oklahoma  scheme?  What  right 
have  wito  tax  the  general  taxpayers  of  the  country,  the  ordmary 
people  everywhere,  to  buy  these  lands  and  then  give  them  to  the 
ramblers  who  will  go  there  and  try  to  get  land?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in^uTa  policy,  and  therefore  I  shall  vote  for  the  amen^^^ 
ment  to  make  every  man  there  pay  whatever  the  Government 

^^Mr^sVsWAR^  Mr.  President,  this  discussion  brings  up  the 
original  question,  the  great  question  that  is  before  Congress  m 
dealing  with  these  reservations,  whether  the  United  States  is 
bound  to  give  the  Indians  what  they  ask  for  their  executive-order 
reservations.  The  Indians  have  been  treated  as  wa^ds  of  the  na- 
tion    They  have  been  fed;  most  of  them  have  boen  cared  for; 


r 


they  have  been  put  on  these  reservations,  and  the  reservations 
ha/e^en  made  valuable,  not  by  their  labor  but  by  the  labor  of 
the  whites.  The  Government  in  setting  apart  a  piece  of  land  for 
them  and  reducing  it  to  cultivation  has  acted  sls  a  guardian  would 

^The  to^-site  speculators  give  away  lots  for  the  purpose  ofen- 
hancing  the  value  of  the  remainder  of  their  lands,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment should  do  substantially  the  same  thing.  When  it  op^^ns 
up  a  part  of  a  reservation  and  settlers  go  in  there  the  remainder 
of  the  land  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  all  of  it  was  before. 
The  very  land  referred  to  in  the  bill  here  was  not  worth  5  cents 
an  acre  originally  when  we  were  dealing  with  the  Indians.  It 
was  worth  but  a  mere  nominal  sum,  and  now  we  are  to  pay  two 
dollars  and  a  half  an  acre  for  it.  Who  has  made  it  more  valuable^ 
The  Government  has  made  it  so  by  openmg  the  reservations  and 
bringing  the  whites  nearer  to  the  Indians.  The  Indians  have  all 
thebenefit-  they  still  have  a  possessory  title  to  the  lands  given  to 
thSr  temporary  purposes!  and  they  are  taken  care  of  as  wards 

'"rfgiSTnTer  the  decision  of  Cliief  Justice  Marshall  they 
did  not  have  any  title  which  the  Government  was  bound  to  re- 
spect, except  as  a  matter  of  humanity  and  charity  to  take  c^^e  of 
them.    We  assumed  to  act  as  their  guardian.    I  am  in  ^J^^^^^J 
taking  care  of  them,  and,  where  necessary,  feeding  them,  but  not 
feS^hem  too  much,  so  as  to  make  paupers  of  them,  thereby 
desSng  them.    If  that  policy  is  to  be  pursued,  if  we  are  to  be 
resSble  for  taking  care  of  the  Indians,  and  we  set  apiirt  a 
SecHf  land  and  say  to  them,  -  You  may  stay  within  these  large 
boundaries,  containing  a  million  or  two  milhon  acjes  of  land  and 
the  Government  will  take  the  balance  and  open  \t  to  settlement, 
we  ttiereby  raise  the  value  of  aU  of  the  land;  and  if  they  are  to  be 
put  uponit,soas  to  block  settlement,  the  Government  meanwhile 
supporting  the  Indians,  it  is  going  to  take  many  million  dollars. 
The  question  is,  Has  the  Government  any  power  rightfully  to 
open  these  lands  to  settlement?    I  do  not  mean  legal  Power  be- 
cause the  Government  undoubtedly  has  the  nght  to  deal  with 
any  of  Hiese  reservations  in  any  way  it  pleases.    The  courts  have 
decided  that  question.    We  have  opened  reservations  by  acts  of 
Congress,  and  we  can  give  good  title  to  the  land  within  them. 
The  power  to  do  that  has  never  been  questioned;  but  I  am  speak- 
inff  oi  the  moral  obligation  to  do  it,  and  that  is  all  the  obligation 
we  have  in  this  matter.    It  is  a  moral  obligation  to  recogn^e 
their  posseesory  right.    It  is  best  for  the  Indians  to  take  the  best 
'  lands  but  to  tike  them  in  small  quantities,  if  you  want  to  cmlize 
them!    We  can  not  civilize  them  by  allowing  them  to  roam  over 
millions  of  acres  of  land.    If  we  are  going  to  cmhze  them-that 
is  our  mission— we  can  only  do  so  by  putting  them  on  small  tracts 

^^There  is  nothing  so  damaging  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indians 
as  a  large  reservation,  with  the  right  to  roam  over  it  without 
working!  Whenever  you  open  a  reservation  you  are  going  to 
bring  in  settlers  and  double  and  treble  and  quadruple  the  value 
of  the  remaining  land.  Are  you  going  to  do  that  and  then  let  the 
Indians  set  the  price?  There  ought  to  be  some  limitation,  some 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Perhaps  the  courts 
will  decide  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  country  the  Pjocunng  of 
lands  for  settlers  is  a  public  use.  If  the  courts  so  decide,  then  the 
wav  to  open  these  reservations  will  be  for  the  Government  to  ap- 
point a  commission  and  a^opt  some  method,  so  as  to  secure  equity 
between  the  Government  and  the  Indians  for  the  benefit  ot  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  Government  against  its  Treasury 

^We  are  going  on  to  send  our  agents  to  treat  with  the  Indians. 
We  have  entered  into  treaties  with  them  and  opened  reservations, 
on  which  we  have  expended  a  great  deal  of  money.  After  we 
have  done  all  that  and  donated  the  Government  money  for  that 
purpose,  shall  we  give  the  land  to  the  bona  fide  settlers  or  to  the 
boomers  that  go  there  to  grab  the  land?  If  we  follow  out  that 
scheme,  it  will  take  a  great  many  millions.      ^    ^    ^.  ,  ,      , 

Mr  TILLMAN.  I  will  state,  in  addition,  a  fact  which  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  was  told  of  cases  in  Oklahoma  in 
which  men  who  already  had  homes  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory 
previously  opened  rushed  into  the  new  reservation  that  was  opened 
and  proceeded  to  preempt,  showing  that  the  claim  that  you  want 
to  get  bona  fide  settlers  to  go  to  that  country  does  not  hold  good, 
and  that  speculators  will  be  the  main  beneficiaries  of  this  policy. 
It  is  a  question  of  making  somebody  pay  some  money,  and  then 
vou  will  get  the  bona  fide  settlers;  otherwise  you  will  have  boom- 
ers and  speculators  and  other  such  people  who  do  not  need  this 
benefaction  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stiites.  ^    ^   -, 

Mr  STEWART.  If  the  United  States  can  not  be  protected 
from  the  payment  of  fancy  prices  put  on  these  lands  by  the  In- 
dians, on  the  plea  that  the  land  adjoining  is  improved—I  say  if 
there  is  no  way  to  relieve  the  United  States  of  that  burden,  and 
we  must  pay  those  fancy  prices,  then  wo  can  hardly  excuse  our- 
selves for  giving  the  land  away. 
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Mr.  QUARLES.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  profound  respect  for 
the  di.stingiiished  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Gambus]  and 
a  d(\"^iro  to  vote  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  for  I  have  no 
douht  ho  honestly  believes  that  the  interests  of  his  State  may  be 
promoted  by  this  measure,  and  I  would  cheerfully  do  so,  sir,  if 
the  measure  stood  alone— if  it  did  not  affect  and  practically  shape 
the  future  policy  of  Congress  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  free 
homos.  But  we  are  standing  at  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  A^  was  well  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Platt]  on  yesterday,  it  was  all 
well  (mough  while  the  Government  had  a  gi-eat  amount  of  sur- 
plus land,  and  while  the  honest  settler  was  struggling  to  obtain  a 
home  upon  that  land,  that  the  former  policy  should  obtain.  I 
will  not  be  outdone  by  anyone  in  the  admiration  I  feel  for  the 
honest  man  who  takes  his  ^vife  and  family  and  all  the  possessions 
he  lias  in  the  world  in  a  covered  wagon  and  travels  West  to  find 
a  home  and  a  shelter  for  his  little  flock.  But,  Mr.  President, 
things  have  changed,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  this  legislation  is 
not  intended,  or,  if  intended,  that  it  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
reaching  the  honest  settler  who  travels  in  a  prairie  schooner— as 
was  done  years  £Lgo— but  that  the  effect  of  it  will  be  to  reach 
another  class  who  are  not  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  this 
body. 

W  hat  have  we  done  in  this  great  Western  country?  By  the 
opening  of  these  large  domains  to  public  settlement  under  the  free- 
homes  scheme  we  have  really  developed  a  new  class  of  people 
out  in  that  Western  country.  They  are  not  settlers  at  alL  As 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tillman]  well  says,  they 
are  speculators,  and  they  have  become  a  class  that  are  exerting  a 
distinct  influence  in  that  section  of  our  country.  Now,  as  soon 
as  it  is  rumored  that  a  reservation  is  going  to  be  opened  those  men 
come  and  they  cluster  about  that  reservation;  an  agitation  is  com- 
menced, the  Indians  are  stirred  up,  and  that  agitation  becomes  so 
rife  that  it  is  felt  here  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Free  homes  is  a 
very  attractive  and  enthusiastic  proposition  here.  Western  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  participate  in  the  feeling,  and  practi- 
cally we  have  been  stampeded  into  measures  of  this  kind  several 
times.  That  free-homes  business,  after  all,  rests  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  obtaining  something  for  nothing,  and  there  is  no  proposi- 
tion in  this  world  that  ia  so  attractive  to  a  large  class  of  people 
as  that.  If  they  can  get  something  for  nothing,  they  will  spend 
more  money  to  do  it  than  the  object  which  they  seek  is  worth. 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.    In  these  cases  they  generally  do  spend 
more  money  than  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  QUARLES.    Very  likely  so.  ^        .^    , 

Mr.  HANSBROTJGH,    They  spend  more  money  than  if  they 
bought  the  land  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  QUARLES.  Very  likely;  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  settler  who  actually 
makes  his  home,  who  brings  his  family,  and  helps  to  build  up  a 
State  and  augment  its  prosperity,  is  not  the  man  who  will  receive 
this  exemption.  He  comes  later.  Your  professional  speculators 
and  settlers  are  there.  They  are  there  by  the  thousands.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  they  gather  like  birds  of  prey 
and  are  ready  to  make  a  rush  or  to  take  a  cliance  at  the  wheel  or 
anything  else  to  get  something  for  nothing.  Then  what  happens? 
After  they  have  made  the  rush  or  have  taken  their  chance  in  the 
wheel  and  have  got  a  claim,  they  simply  get  a  foothold  there  long 
enough  to  sell  out  to  an  actual  settler  afterwards,  and  he  pays 
them  five  or  ten  dollars  an  acre  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  they 

go  away.  ,  ^  ,  •,      .  i 

Those  men  are  not  settlers,  Mr.  President.  You  could  not  tame 
one  of  them  any  more  than  you  could  domesticate  a  cyclone. 
They  go  from  one  frontier  to  another,  and  as  soon  as  immigration 
advances  thev  retire.  They  are  children  of  the  frontier,  and  we 
have  educated  them  up  until  they  have  now  become  a  class 
out  there  who  are  there  ready  to  take  the  benefits  of  these  acts, 
which  are  withheld  really  from  the  actual  settler,  who  comes 
afterwards  and  pays  his  money  to  these  fellows,  takes  his  position 
there,  and  then,  of  course,  the  country  is  settled  in  that  way. 

Now,  why  should  we  not  do  business  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  on  business  principles?  Why  should  the  benevo- 
lencc'  of  this  great  Government  blossom  out  in  lotteries,  or  why 
should  it  degenerate  into  such  a  rush  as  they  had  in  Oklahoma? 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  stop  that  thing,  and  have  the  Gov- 
ernment do  business  on  business  principles.  Let  us  deal  with  the 
settlers.  Let  them  have  this  land  at  what  tlie  Government  has 
paid  for  it,  $2.50  an  acre,  and  close  it  up  there. 

Mr.  DUBOIS.    Mr.  President ^       .      ^         txt- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.  QUARLES.     Certainly.  ^      ^       ^       t    i,     i^ 

Mr.  DUBOIS.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  the  Senator,  I  should 
like  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  provides  for  sell- 
ing th(i  land  at  $'2.50  an  acre,  or  for  homesteaders  to  go  on  it. 
Now,  how  is  the  homesteader  going  to  be  a  speculator?    He  has 


to  live  on  the  land  five  years  among  the  Indians.  Which  propo- 
sition would  sooner  invite  the  speculator,  SJi.50  an  acre,  or  the 
homestead  proposition  in  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  QUARLES.  Theoretically,  of  course,  tliey  are  home- 
steaders. They  come  in  possession  and  stay  until  they  can  dis- 
pose of  their  claims,  and  if  they  stay  there  five  years  under  the 
land  laws  they  are  not  obliged  to  plow  a  furrow.  I  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  what  good  is  to  come  to  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  by  liaving  these  professional  speculators  go  in  there  and 
hold  these  lands  for  this  period  of  time? 

Mr.  GAMBLE.     Mr.  President 


Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 
Mr.  QUARLES.    Certainly. 

Mr.  DUBOIS.    I  v/ill  answer  the  question  if  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  allow  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.  QUARLES.  I  yield  to  both  Senators. 
Mr.  DUBOIS.  No;  the  Senator  asked  me  a  direct  question, 
which  I  will  answer.  No  good  could  come  to  South  Dakota  by 
having  speculators  go  there  and  take  this  land,  and  speculators 
will  not  go  there  if  they  have  to  become  homesteaders;  but  they 
will  go  there  if  you  sell  them  the  land  for  $2.50  an  acre.  That  is 
the  experience  we  have  had  all  through  the  West  among  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  opening  of  Indian  reservations.  I  have 
had  it  in  my  own  State. 

Mr.  GAMBLE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 
Mr.  QUARLES.    With  pleasure. 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  settler  upon  these  lands, 
or  upon  any  Government  lands  under  the  homestead  law,  that 
being  the  only  law  now  in  force,  is  obliged  to  live  upon  the  land, 
to  maintain  a  permanent  residence  thereon,  to  cultivate  the  land> 
and  if  he  does  not  he  thereby  forfeits  his  right?  Is  not  that  the 
existing  law? 

Mr.  STEWART.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  QUARLES.  Directly,  after  I  have  the  pleasure  of  answer- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  wish  to 
answer  him .  I  would  not  want  to  do  him  the  discourtesy  of  failing 
to  answer  his  question  even  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  «  .     :, 

That  is  undoubtedly  true  theoretically,  as  stated  by  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota.  Theoretically,  the  settler  has  to  go  m  and 
he  has  to  put  up  a  habitable  place  for  a  man  to  live.  That  costs 
very  few  dollars.  He  comes  in  there  and  puts  that  up  and  he 
has  a  foothold.  He  has  not  put  a  plow  into  the  furrow  at  all, 
and  in  a  year's  time,  for  instance,  an  actual  settler  comes  along 
and  he  makes  an  arrangement  with  him,  and  out  he  goes.  My 
proposition  is  that  the  State  of  South  Dakota  is  not  benefited 
by  the  intervention  of  these  people,  who  come  in  not  with  the 
intention  of  settling,  but  with  the  intention  of  speculating  on 
the  land;  that  it  is  a  positive  detriment  to  the  State; .  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  Government  to  deal  in  the  first  instance  directly 
with  the  permanent  settler. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  answered  the  question  substantially  as  I  should  have  done. 
I  merely  wish  to  emphasize  it.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  man,  if  he 
gets  the  land,  which  there  is  a  prospect  will  be  worth  more  than 
$3.50  an  acre,  to  hold  on,  and  he  will  find  somebody  who  wants 
it,  and  he  commutes,  and  gets  the  deed.  That  is  the  practice. 
Mr.  QUARLES.    Certainly.  .       . 

Mr.  STEWART.  It  may  not  be  true,  but  my  information  is 
that  it  has  been  done  in  almost  the  majority  of  cases  where  reser- 
vations have  been  opened.  Wherever  the  land  is  worth  inore 
than  $2.50  an  acre,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  hold  on  and  a  man  gives 
him  money  to  commute,  and  he  commutes  and  he  gets  the  deed. 
Mr.  QUARLES.  When  the  President  has  issued  his  order  for 
the  opening  of  this  reservation,  I  guarantee  you  can  go  out  on 
the  confines  of  the  reservation  and  find  the  same  fellows  located 
there  who  were  in  Oklahoma  in  the  great  race  they  had  there  or 
who  were  at  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  strip  when 
it  was  done  bv  the  instrumentality  of  a  wheel  of  fortune. 

Mr.  GAMBLE.    Mr.  President '■ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 
Mr.  QUARLES.     Certainly. 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Is  it  not  true  that  where  a  settler  has  once 
filed  upon  a  piece  of  land  he  is  precluded  from  making  a  second 
filing,  and  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  a  second  filing  he  must 
make  oath  that  he  has  not  received  the  benefits  of  the  homestead 
or  other  law,  or  any  benefits?  And,  enlarging  perhaps  upon  the 
interrogatory,  how  can  it  be  that  there  is  so  large  a  number  of. 
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speculators  as  the  distinguished  Senator  states?  I  hve  out  m  that 
region,  and  have  lived  there  for  twenty-five  years,  and  I  have  not 
observed  the  conditions  to  which  the  distinguished  Senator  refers. 

Mr  QUARLES.  My  friend  might  live  in  the  qmet  seclusion 
of  South  Dakota  for  many  years  and  never  see  the  faces  of  the 
class  of  speculators  to  whom  I  refer  any  more  than  we  would  see 
them  in  Wisconsin;  but  once  let  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issue  his  proclamation  that  this  great  reservation  in  South 
Dakota  is  going  to  be  opened,  antl  I  will  guarantee  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  will  see  those  people  to  his  heart's  content,  for 
thev  will  certainly  be  there. 

Mr.  STEWART.    Mr.  President 


Mr.  QUARLES.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  proud  at  the  idea  that  the 
benefactions  of  this  great  Government  are  to  be  dispensed  with  a 
wheel  of  fortune.  I  never  have,  and  I  insist  that  business  princi- 
ples are  far  better.  Their  influence  is  more  wholesome  on  the 
public.  Let  us  sell  these  lands  to  the  actual  settlers  m  the  first 
instance  for  exactly  what  they  cost  us,  and  then  we  will  be  fol- 
lowing true  principles,  business  principles,  and  it  will  be  better 
for  the  Government  and  better  for  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr  STEWART.  The  practice  of  using  dummies  to  evade  the 
land  iaws  has  been  in  vogue  under  all  systems.  The  pr^mption 
laws  were  frequently  evaded  in  that  way.  Good  land,  worth 
much  more  than  the  Government  price,  is  very  tempting  to  spec- 
Tilatorj.  It  is  alleged  that  dummies  are  sometimes  used  under 
the  homestead  law  where  the  right  to  commute  exists,  and  under 
that  law  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  may  claim  a  home- 
stead, hold  it  until  some  bona  fide  settler  wants  it,  obtain  the 
money  from  him,  and  commute  it  and  convey  it  to  the  settler  at 
'  a  profit  to  the  speculator. 

Mr.  QUARLES.    Just  one  word.  ,     ^       ^      .         ^. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.    Will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  QUARLES.     Certainly.  ^     ;,  ^x.     a  -^^    p  ^\.^ 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.    Do  I  understand  the  drift  of  the 

Senator's  argument  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  homestead  laws 

altogether? 

Mr.  QUARLES.    Oh,  not  at  all. 

Mr  JONES  of  Arkansas.  In  what,  then,  does  this  differ  from 
the  ordinary  homestead  laws?  Under  the  homestead  laws  on  any 
land  belonging  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  citizen 
who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  law  may  locate  a 
homestead.  Now.  as  I  understand,  under  this  bill  he  can  do 
exactly  the  same  thing.  Wliat  difference  does  it  make  to  the 
Government  whether  the  land  is  derived  by  purchase  from  France 
or  from  an  Indian  tribe?  If  the  land  is  a  part  of  the  public 
domain,  and  the  law  stands  as  it  has  been  for  years,  why  not 
allov^  any  citizen  who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  homestead 
law  to  locate  a  homestead  on  any  land,  no  matter  whence  it  comes? 
I  do  not  understand  the  Senator's  idea— why  this  land  should  be 
differentiated  from  the  public  domain  in  other  places. 

In  the  matter  of  commutation  there  is  this  difference:  A  person 
can  commute  ordinarily  under  the  law  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 
It  is  put  at  twonloUars  and  a  half  in  this  bill.  I  think  that  is 
wise  My  own  idea  would  be  to  strike  out  the  commutation  fea- 
ture so  far  as  this  reservation  is  concerned,  and  require  the  people 
to  live  for  five  years  on  the  land  and  not  allow  them  to  commute, 
and  to  permit  them  to  get  their  deeds  at  the  expiration  of  the  five 

^^Mr '  QUARLES.  The  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
may  have  value.  His  suggestions  usually  have.  I  do  not  know 
but  that  the  proposition  to  prevent  commuting  entirely  is  worthy 

of  attention.  _       .  •»  -,     -r     >  x.  i. 

Not  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  unduly,  I  wish  to  say  in 
conclusion  that  this  is  a  matter  of  policy;  whether  we  shall  tax 
the  people  of  this  country  from  $50,000,000  to  $75,000,000  m  order 
that  land  may  be  given  away.  That  is  the  propositwn.  I  am  not 
willing  to  subscribe  to  it.  I  think  the  policy  is  vicious.  It  is  a 
paternal  system  of  doing  things  which  does  not  increase  the  in- 
dustry of  any  section,  and  in  my  humble  judgment  the  better 
way  would  be  to  let  the  people  pay  for  the  land  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  paid  for  it.  .«  ,,      o.        i.  -n  't  ^^ 

Mr  JONES  of  Arkansas.  But,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
to  make  a  suggestion— of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  niake  a  speech— 
thrUnited  States  Government  did  pay  $15,000  000  for  certam 
lands,  most  of  which,  or  a  very  large  part,  have  been  given  away 
for  homesteads  under  the  policy  of  the  Government  ot  undertak- 
ing to  provide  homesteads  for  all  classes  of  citizens  who  have  no 
homes.  It  seems  to  me  it  should  make  no  difference  whether  the 
land  is  derived  by  purchase  from  France  or  from  Indian  tribes 
or  however  it  may  become  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  it  tne 
homestead  laws  are  wise  and  beneficent  and  proper,  there  is  no 
reason  why  those  homestead  laws  should  not  apply  to  all  public 
domain,  it  makes  no  difference  whence  it  comes. 

Mr  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  do  not  think  he  can  show  that  this  Gov- 


ernment ever  bought  lands  and  ther3by  extinguished  the  Indian 
title  with  the  particular  intent  of  giving  those  lands  away  to 

anyone. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Arkansas  rose. 

Mr  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  I  will  explam  myself  a  little  fur- 
thcr  '  We  did  pay  $15,000,000  for  the  Louisiana  purchase,  as  we 
have  paid  for  aU  the  land  we  have  taken  from  other  countries; 
we  did  pay  trifling  amounts  of  money  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
title  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Louisiana  purchase;  biit  at  that 
time  we  were  not  giving  away  land,  and  we  neither  paid  France 
for  it  nor  extinguished  the  Indian  title  in  order  to  give  away  the 
land  The  laws  then  provided  that  the  land  should  be  paid  for, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  time  of  the  homestead  law,  and  since  the  honie- 
stead  law  we  have  never  been  buying  lands  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  giving  them  away.     We  made  a  new  departure  m  our 


^^m7  JONES  of  Arkansas.    Will  the  Senator  allow  mo  to  make 

a  suggestion?  ^    ^  .  , 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    Certainly.  .  ,    ,  ,,      ,    v 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  We  have  extinguished  the  Indian 
title  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  land  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  The  general  law  provides  how  the 
public  domain  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  when  we  have  extin- 
guished  the  Indian  title  and  made  the  land  a  part  of  the  public 
domain  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see,  and  the  Senator  does  not 
point  out  any,  why  it  should  not  be  treated  as  are  other  lands. 

Mr  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  When  we  extinguished  the  Indian 
title  we  extinguished  it  in  order  to  sell  the  land  to  the  people,  and 

that  is  what  should  be  done  now.         , ,      ,      .,         14.14.1,^ 
Mr  DUBOIS.    Mr.  President,  I  could  not  quite  understand  the 
contention  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Quarles]   speak- 
ing to  the  bill  under  consideration.    It  clearly  to  my  nund  would 
invite  speculators  more  surely  if  the  land  was  to  be  sold  for  $-2.oO 
an  acre  than  if  the  settler  was  to  go  there  and  take  up  the  land 
under  the  homestead  law.    I  fear  that  some  Senators  are  confus- 
ing the  very  rich  lands  of  Oklahoma  with  the  lands  in  Indian 
reservations  in  the  West.    There  is  not  going  to  be  any  very  great 
rush  I  imagine,  for  these  lands  in  South  Dakota.    I  know  it  is 
true  of  Indian  reservations  in  my  ovm  State,  and  the  lands  there 
are  quite  rich.    In  Oklahoma'  it  was  an  extraordinary  m^casion. 
Anvone  who  will  go  out  there  and  live  on  a  piece  of  land  among 
the  Indians  and  suffer  the  privations  of  the  frontier  for  five  years 
is  entitled  to  have  it  for  nothing;  and  if  anyone  will  take  up  a 
homestead  and  undertake  to  do  this,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  can 
sell  it  at  a  profit,  goodness  knows  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  it. 
Now  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  policy,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Platt]  says  the  free-homes  bill  did  not  establish 
any  settled  policy;  that  it  expressly  provides  that  it  shall  apply  to 
reservations  which  have  already  been  opened.    That  is  true;  but 
it  sets  a  precedent  which,  in  my  judgment,  we  ought  to  accept  as 
a  settied  policy.    I  do  not  see  how  anyone  in  this  Chamber  who 
voted  for  the  free-homes  bill  can,  with  thorough  consistency,  re- 
fuse  to  extend  the  homestead  act  to  reservations  which  are  to  be 

opened  in  the  future.  .  .    x-u       •    i 

I  can  see  the  confusion  and  the  struggle  going  on  m  the  minds 
of  members  of  the  Indian  Committee,  and  I  understand  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  chairman  is  placed,  and  if  he  will  agree  to 
protect  me  from  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  I  will  say  what  1 
think  ought  to  ])e  our  settled  policy.  ,      , ,         , 

It  should  be  founded  on  the  free  home.  Then  we  should  send 
out  agents,  not  to  treat  ^vith  the  Indians,  but  to  go  out  tiicre  and 
to  do  the  very  best  tiling  for  the  Indians.  They  should  make 
a  proper  appraisement  of  their  land.  Take  an  Indian  reservation 
containing  a  million  acres,  which  is  the  case  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, with  not  more  than  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  Indi- 
ans on  it.  The  Indians  are  not  doing  anything  with  the  land  at 
all  It  is  useless.  Their  treaties  are  expiring,  so  that  they  will 
not  have  annuities  any  longer.  The  treaties  are  expiring  by 
which  we  feed  them,  and  they  are  coming  to  starvation.  Let 
these  men  appraise  part  of  their  lands  and  sell  them  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Indians.  ,  ^  , .  t  i.i  mi. 
I  am  opposed  also  to  giving  the  Indians  money  directly.  Ihat 
is  a  new  policy,  a  policy  of  recent  years.  It  does  more  to  doiiior- 
alize  the  Indians  than  anything  else.  It  does  them  no  good.  The 
proceeds  of  this  land,  when  it  is  appraised  and  sold,  should  be 
put  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Mr.  President .11;, 

Mr.  DUBOIS.  Excuse  me  for  3ust  a  moment.  Then  the  land 
should  be  thrown  open  to  homestead  settlers.  In  some  instances, 
of  course,  you  will  find  reservations  near  towns  and  cities  or  for 
some  other  reason  where  the  lands  will  be  very  valuable.  In 
tiiat  case  the  agents  of  the  Government  could  fix  the  lowest  price 
at  which  the  lands  should  be  sold,  and  in  an  extraordinary  case 
of  that  sort  you  could  reimburse  the  Government  and  give  the 
'  balance  of  it  to  the  Indians. 
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Now,  generally  that  would  bo  my  policy,  and  I  think  we  have 
al)ont  come  to  the  time  when  we  should  cease  to  go  through  the 
farce  of  treating  with  the  Indians.  Every  Western  man  and  some 
Eastern  men  who  are  familiar  with  it,  like  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Platt]  ,  know  this  to  be  true.  I  stated  it  yesterday, 
and  I  will  state  it  again.  When  a  commission  is  sent  out  to  treat 
with  Indians  for  a  cession  of  their  land  there  is  a  pressure  from 
all  sides  to  get  any  sort  of  an  agreement,  no  matter  what  it  is. 
The  Indians  are  i)retty  cunning.  They  understand  that  and  put 
the  price  up  way  beyond  what  the  land  is  worth  or  ever  will  be 
worth,  and  they  insist  now  in  addition  in  these  later  days  that  the 
money  shall  be  paid  to  them  directly.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  was  going  to  direct  the  Senator's  attention 
to  a  condition  of  affairs  which  occurred  in  Oklahoma,  to  this 
effect.  The  city  of  Pawnee,  which  is  about  seven  or  eight  years 
old  already,  has  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  people  in  it,  and 
there  is  a  very  rich  farming  country  behind  it.  But  just  across  a 
big  road  running  on  one  edge  of  that  city  is  an  Indian  reservation, 
and  tlie  proj)08ition  will  soon  come  from  the  pressure  of  whites  to 
get  onto  that  land  and  get  a  title  of  some  kind  to  it  that  the 
United  States  must  extinguish  that  Indian  title,  and  either  open 
the  Pawnee  Reservation  to  homesteads  or  provide  some  other 
method  by  which  the  white  man  may  get  his  grip  on  it. 

Undoubtedly  this  land,  lying  right  across  a  street,  you  may 
say,  on  the  edge  of  a  city,  is  worth  already  $3  or  $4  or  $5  an  acre, 
§->00  anyway,  and  land  a  little  ways  back,  in  fact  land  all  around 
for  miles  and  miles,  is  worth  from  $20  to  $50  an  acre  to  farmers 
who  can  go  in  and  make  their  crops. 

Now,  the  Senator  says  the  Indians  ought  not  to  have  the  money 
direct;  that  it  is  an  injury  to  them;  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
You  speak  of  ha^aug  a  commission  appointed  who  shall  sell  the 
Indian  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  as  I  understood  the 
Senator  said. 

Mr.  DUBOIS.  Yes.  Of  course,  as  I  said,  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions. I  was  speaking  more  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  Western  Indians  and  their  reservations. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  There  are  Indian  reservations  and  Indian 
reservations.  The  Oklahoma  situation  of  course  is  different  from 
almost  any  other,  because  of  the  exceeding  fertility  of  those  lands 
and  their  very  valuable  character  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  Of  what  reservation  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  si)eak? 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  do  not  know  its  name.  I  suppose  it  is  the 
Pawnee,  l)ecause  the  town  is  called  Pawnee.  The  Indian  reserva- 
tions are  dotted  about  there  yet.  I  saw  one  at  Shawnee,  where  I 
vrent  to  the  Indian  school  or  the  mission  or  whatever  is  there. 
They  told  me  that  the  braves  were  out  on  some  creek  3  or  4 
miles  off  holding  a  corn  dance,  praying  to  the  Great  Spirit  to 
come  and  drive  away  all  the  white  men  who  were  interfering 
with  them. 

The  (luestion  I  want  to  have  settled  is  whether  the  taxpayers  of 
South  Carolina  are  to  be  made  to  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets 
to  provide  money  to  buy  land  which  is  to  be  given  to  somebody. 
That  is  what  I  am  after.  The  general  theory  of  homesteads  to  be 
donated  to  bona  fide  settlers  was  very  good  in  the  past  when  this 
great  domain  was  wilderness  and  people  were  rushing  over  from 
Europe  to  advance  our  flag  of  civilization  across  the  continent. 
But  we  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  we  have  taken  up  all  of 
the  land  desirable  for  farms.  We  have  reached  the  arid  region 
where  agriculture  needs  irrigation,  and  the  Senator  and  his  col- 
leagues here  proposed  and  we  all,  without  any  opposition,  passed 
a  bill  a  little  while  ago  providing  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
I)ublic  lands  should  be  devoted  to  a  fund  for  developing  irrigation. 

Yet  you  propose  to  give  away  the  land  in  the  Rosebud  Reserva- 
tion, which  is  so  near  the  border  of  the  rain  belt  that  people  are 
willing  to  risk  the  danger  of  going  in  there  and  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  farm,  although  they  may  lose  one  crop  out  of  three,  or  two 
out  of  three,  or  one  out  of  two.  But  the  general  proposition 
which  faces  me  is  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  these  millions  of 
acres  which  are  in  reservations  scattered  from  Wisconsin  west- 
ward. Are  w^e  going  to  continue  to  buy  the  lands  and  then  open 
them  and  give  them  away? 

Mr.  DUBOIS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  says  certainly,  be- 
cause he  lives  there.  I  mil  ask  the  Senator  where  he  is  going 
to  get  the  money  for  his  irrigation  scheme  if  he  is  going  to  give 
all  the  lands  away?  What  was  the  use  of  our  passing  the  bill 
providing  for  the  setting  apart  of  every  dollar  received  from  the 
gale  of  public  lands  for  irrigation  purposes?  Under  the  Senator's 
X^rogramiae  there  would  be  no  money  coming  in  at  all. 

Mr.  DUBOIS.  Does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  pretend 
to  stand  there  at  his  seat  and  say  all  the  public  lands  in  the  West 
ar(^  embraced  in  Indian  reservations? 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  No;  I  am  not  that  big  a  fool,  although  I  am 
a  pretty  big  fool  at  times. 


Mr.  DUBOIS.  Then  the  proceeds  will  come  from  the  sale  of 
lands  not  in  Indian  reservations. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Ah,  yes;  but  all  of  those  lands  which  are  fit 
for  homes  are  pretty  well  taken  now.  There  are  millions  of  acres 
of  arid  lands  out  there,  on  which  there  are  buffalo  grass  and  sage- 
brush and  other  growth,  that  will  furnish  a  bare  living  for  a  cow 
or  a  sheep  on  4  or  5  acres;  and  they  will  be  there  in  the  sweet 
bye-and-bye.  They  will  be  there  forever,  without  any  chance 
for  anybody  to  get  a  living  on  them  except  by  fencing  them  in  or 
having  a  few  herds  roaming  about. 

Mr.  DUBOIS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  there  is  more  agricultural  land  in  the  Snake  River  region, 
Idaho,  outside  of  Indian  reservations,  than  there  is  in  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    You  mean  land  that  will  produce  a  crop? 

Mr.  DUBOIS.    Every  year. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Every  year? 

Mr.  DUBOIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  What  is  the  matter  with  it,  then,  that  people 
will  not  go  to  it? 

Mr.  DUBOIS.  They  will  go  to  it  when  the  imgation  bill  is  in 
operation. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Oh!  You  have  to  help  God  Almighty  and 
furnish  some  water.  You  must  have  money  to  do  it,  and  you 
have  to  put  the  water  over  the  land  before  it  becomes  agricul- 
tural land.  I  consider  land  that  will  not  make  a  crop  without 
artificial  help  as  not  agricultural  land.  You  can  not  pretend  to 
claim  that  land  which  needs  irrigation  is  arable.  It  is  not  arable, 
because  while  you  may  put  the  plow  into  it,  the  crop  is  the  true 
test  of  arable  land. 

Mr.  DUBOIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina if  he  considers  land  covered  with  timber  agricultural  land? 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    When  vou  clear  it  it  is. 

Mr.  DUBOIS.    OhI 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    It  is  forest  first. 

Mr.  DUBOIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  But  one  is  an  artificial  and  the  other  is  a  nat- 
ural condition.  The  mere  effect  of  the  labor  necessary  to  clear 
away  the  forest  is  one  operation  in  preparing  the  soil,  but  irriga- 
tion is  an  artificial  condition,  produced  by  the  use  of  large  capital, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  water,  something  that  God  or  the 
climate  or  meteorological  conditions  furnish  elsewhere. 

But  the  point  I  wish  to  have  settled  is  this:  Here  are  these  res- 
ervations, containing  three  or  four  or  five — I  do  not  know  how 
many — million  acres,  but  I  see  the  maps  we  get  from  the  Land  Office 
dotted  about  with  squares  and  circles  and  other  shaped  patches 
of  yellow  or  red  or  something  of  that  sort,  indicating  how  many 
of  these  Indian  reservations  still  remain. 

Undoubtedly  the  Indians,  when  they  were  corralled  or  pushed    ] 
into  a  location  instead  of  roaming  at  will,  selected  the  best  lands — 
lands  that  suited  their  purposes  best.    They  usually  went  where 
the  timber  was,  and  land  will  not  grow  good  timber  unless  there    ; 
is  water.    So  we  may  say  that  all  the  Indian  reservations  remain- 
ing in  the  arid  region  are  the  best  lands  out  there,  and  they  are 
going  to  cost  us  money.    The  question  is.  Are  we  going  to  buy 
them,  the  United  States  furnishing  the  money  from  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country  throughout  the  United  States,  in  order  to  give  them 
away?    I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  justice  in  that  proposition    < 
myself. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Montana.  Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be 
considerable  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  some  distinguished 
Senators  in  this  Chamber  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  the 
laws  which  are  now  on  the  statute  books  of  this  country  allowing 
the  acquisition  of  title  to  the  public  land.  It  has  been  said  by 
several  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  upon  the  question  that 
all  sorts  of  fraud  are  perpetrated.  This  is  no  doubt  to  some  ex- 
tent true.  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  law  enacted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  the  respective  States  in  which  there  is  not  an  at- 
tempt at  fraud  in  the  operations  of  the  law.  But  we  have  upon 
the  statute  books  to-day  a  law  regulating  homestead  entries,  and, 
as  I  understand  it,  any  qualified  American  citizen  can  go  upon 
the  public  land  and  locate  160  acres  under  the  homestead  law  and 
by  a  residence  of  five  years  he  can  acquire  title  to  it. 

These  lands  that  it  is  suggested  we  shall  purchase  from  the  In- 
dians— for  undoubtedly  they  belong  to  the  Indians  to-day,  in  most 
cases  at  least — are  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  As  it  has 
been  said,  when  the  proclamation  of  the  President  shall  have  been 
made  throwing  open  the  lands  for  public  settlement  men  may 
rush  in  there  in  great  numbers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  be  the 
case,  because  most  of  these  Indian  lands  of  which  I  have  by  per- 
sonal observation  acquired  a  knowledge  are  very  valuable  for  / 
grazing  and  for  agricultural  purposes.  But  the  law  relating  to 
the  acquisition  of  title  by  homestead  or  by  any  other  method  has 
most  stringent  provisions  whereby  fraud  can  not  be  practiced  ex- 
cept through  perjury  and  subornation  of  witnesses.  Now,  there 
is  a  remedy  for  this.    There  is  a  penalty  for  it,  and  I  can  not 
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understand  why  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  title  to  homestead  inter- 
ests under  the  provisions  we  are  now  discussing  there  should  De 
any  more  latitude  for  the  practice  of  fraud  than  exists  to-day 
under  the  laws  providing  for  homestead  entries. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  operations  of  the  lottery  syf  em  to 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  alluded,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  any  man  or  woman  who  may  be  privileged  to  make  a 
selection  of  that  kind  by  lottery  would  have  to  show  a  proper 
qualification  just  the  same  as  he  or  she  would  have  to  do  it  they 
attempted  to  make  a  location  under  the  laws  existing  to-day. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.    It  is  to  be  done  in  accordance  with 

Mr  ^LARK  of  Montana.  It  is  to  be  done  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  on  the  statute  books.  I  have  lived  for  the  greater  part 
of  my  life  in  the  Western  country;  I  have  seen  the  endeavors  ot 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  title  under  the  preemption 
laws  under  the  desert-land  act,  and  under  the  homestead  act,  and 
I  have  never  yet  found  a  condition  of  things  existing  such  as  has 
been  graphically  described  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

Mr.  President,  there  maybe  some  speculators  who  would  at- 
tempt to  locate  some  of  these  lands  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  to  others  who  might  succeed  them,  but  if  they  did  they 
would  violate  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  entry  would  be  can- 
celed  by  the  General  Land  Office.    Practices  of  this  kind  are 
occurring,  but  universally  they  fail  of  accomplishment.    I  have 
known  a  great  many  entries  to  be  canceled  for  that  reason. 
After  the  first  filing  on  a  location  under  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned acts  relating  to  the  entry  of  lands  on  the  public  domain 
the  right  of  the  locator  is  exhausted,  and  any  attenapt  thereatter 
to  reiSat  it  would  subject  the  individual  to  criminal  prosecution. 
There  is  a  part  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  m  the  State  of  Mon- 
!   tana,  which  was  thrown  open  to  settlement  a  few  years  ago,  the 
title  to  the  lands  having  been  relinquished  to  the  Goveniment  by 
the  Crow  Indians.    It  embraces  a  territory  some  5  or  6  miles  m 
width  and  20  or  30  miles  long,  lying  on  either  side  of  Clarks  Fork 
of  the  Yellowstone  River.    That  land  was  lying  there,  just  as 
the  land  lies  in  most  of  these  reservations  in  the  Western  coun- 
try uncultivated  and  unused  and  unnecessary  for  the  wants  ot 
the  Indians.    It  was  thrown  open  to  settlement  and  honaesteaders 
came  there  and  made  locations,  and  they  have  made  that  desert 
blossom  as  the  rose.     For  15  or  20  miles  a  visitor  may  go  and  see 
the  land  reclaimed  and  brought  under  a  successful  state  of  culti- 
vation.   The  most  beautiful  wheat  fields  and  other  cereal  fields 
may  be  found  there  flourishing  to-day.    They  have  built  up  a 
large  and  a  useful  community,  contributing  their  share  to  the 
world's  wealth.    I  know  personally  a  number  of  those  people,  and 
I  believe  that  they  represent  a  type  of  manhood  and  of  citizenship 
as  high  in  standard  as  can  be  found  anywhere  m  this  country.    Ot 
those  men,  all  that  I  know,  and  all  concerning  whom  I  have  ever 
heard— and  I  am  very  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  country— took 
up  the  land  in  good  faith,  and  they  have  settled  on  and  improved 
it  and  made  it  worth  from  $15  to  $30  an  acre.  ^  ^^   .    ^         ^     . 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  them  commuted  their  homesteads 
after  two  or  three  years,  when  they  became  able  to  do  so,  by  sell- 
ing the  product  of  their  farms;  but  generally  it  was  not  done  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  out  their  holdings,  but  in  order  to  be  sure 
about  the  ritles  and  have  them  confirmed,  so  as  to  know  that  for 
their  little  -holdings,  upon  which  they  had  been  strugglmg  for 
some  years  to  make  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families ,  they 
were  to  have  a  tenure  that  was  durable  and  permanent  to  them. 
Now  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  purchase  of  these  lands  from  the 
Indians  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  think  gener- 
allv  it  is  provided  that  the  proceeds  shall  be  applied  for  the  amel- 
ioration of  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  to  enable  them  to  buy 
live  stock,  to  enable  them  to  build  grist  mills,  and  to  fence  their 
premises,  where  there  is  danger  of  invasion,  and  for  other  usetul 
nurposes.  If  the  Government  did  not  purchase  their  lands,  I 
thiiik  in  most  cases  it  would  be  obliged,  as  it  is  now  doing  to-day 
in  many  instances,  to  pay  annuities  to  these  Indians  and  to  teed 
them  and  to  clothe  them,  and,  really,  in  many  instances,  to  pau- 
perize them.  We  had  better,  by  far,  give  them  the  implements 
of  agriculture  and  horses  and  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  and  let 
them  work  out  a  living  for  themselves.  ,   .  •    xt. 

So  I  take  it  that  the  money  which  will  be  expended  m  the  re- 
linquishment  of  the  titles  to  these  Indian  lands  will  be  held  m 
trust,  or  will  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  it  is  not  a  parallel 
to  a  case  where  the  Government  would  go  outside  and  purchase 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  them  open  to  free  settlement. 
Having  once  acquired  the  title  to  these  lands,  whether  by  pur- 
Siase  or  by  any  other  means,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  throw  them  open  to  settlement  as  free  as  any 
othir  portion  of  the  public  domain.  Why  should,  they  discrimi- 
nate as  to  the  manner  of  entry?    If  it  is  thought  wise  to  buy  these 
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lands  at  a  reasonable  price  let  them  be  thrown  o^^^  and  let  the 
law  lin  uniform  as  to  all  the  holdings  of  the  Umted  htaies.  m 
Si^8?^ctTe  Constituents  of  the  ^^^^^'-f^i:^,^-'^:^''^ 
South  Carolina  have  as  fair  and  eq«al  opportun  ty  as  those  wno 
live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lands  to  obUim  homes  for 

ihemselves.  where  they  may  rear  and  l^^^'^t^^^'l'^i^l^^^try 
believe  in  the  policy  of  throwing  open  these  lands  for  free  entry 
to  the  struKKling  yeomen  of  the  country,  where  they  may  estab- 

Usl^^happy  hiy  en.ioy  the  frxaits  of  th?i^,«^,;trtt7ire"t 
therebvcontribute  to  the  advancement  of  civilization  to  the  great 
emjire  of  the  West  and  likewise  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and 

of  the  world.  ,     ,,     »,      -^i     i. 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.    Mr.  President . 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  dis- 
cussion can  not  be  completed  this  morning. 

Mr  COCKRELL.    It  is  nearly  2  o'clock.       ,      ^,  ^    . 

Mr  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  I  simply  rose  for  the  P^}rPf  e  of 
asking  that  the  same  order  with  reference  to  the  bill  migtt  con- 
tinue to-morrow  morning  that  existed  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut asks  unanimous  consent  that  after  the  routine  business  of  the 
morning  hour  to-morrow  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  thy  consid- 

"'"Mn'pLATT  of"connecticut.    I  think  it  can  be  disposed  of  in 

^'Mn^TELS^*  I  wish  to  give  notice  of  an  amendment  which 

I  shall  offer  at  the  proper  time.  ,.    ..■      i.„  *i,„  ™ 

Thp,  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ob.iection  to  tno  re- 
auest  of^he  Senator  from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
%r  TELLER.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  who  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  can  avoid  all  danger  of  appropriation  by  these 
traveling  settlers  he  talks  about,  which  I  suppose  exists  some- 
where but  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them  m  my  experience  in  the 
West  bvnot  allowing  any  homestead  commutation  at  all  on  tnese 
Eds:  if  the  settlers  a/e  required  to  live  five  years,  the  ?eop^ 
who  ought  to  have  the  lands  are  sure  to  get  them.  I  wish  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut by  striking  out,  on  page  6,  all  of  the  twenty ^flfthlmo 
after  "entry,"  and  lines  1,  2, and  3  on  page  7,  and  then  insertmg: 
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No  T^erson  taking  a  homestead  under  the  provisions  of  this  a^^  ^Jiall  be 
all^weSt^?oinmutf  under  the  provisions  of  section  55i89  or  section  5«()1  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT    pro  tempore.     The  amendment  will  be 

nrinted  and  lie  on  the  table.  .-l         v.*  ^4. 

1      Mr.  TELLER.    I  will  have  something  to.  say  on  the  subaect 

to-morrow  morning.  ^r.  .    i     «  t.^^^,.^  +1i« 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Chair  lays  before  the 

Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be  stated.  , 

The  Secretary.  A  bill  (S.  2295)  temporarily  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  m  the  Phil- 
ippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

COURTS  IN  MISSOURI. 

Mr  COCKRELL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  a  little  bill,  being  the  bill  (S,  3;m)  to  amend  an 
act  entitled  ''An  act  to  create  a  new  division  m  the  western  .ludi- 
cial  district  of  the  State  of  Missouri,"  approved  January  24, 1901. 
It  simply  changes  the  time  of  holding  court.  The  bill  was  pre- 
nared  by  the  United  States  district  judge.         ,       ^  ,,.  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished  business  ])e  tem- 
norarily  laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  which  will  be  read  to  the  Senate  tor  its  information. 

The  Secretary  read  the  bill:  and  by  unanimous  consent  tlui  Sen- 
ate, as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to  its  consideration 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  amendment,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

MAJ.  CORNELIUS  GARDENER. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  ask  that  the  unfinished  business,  which  was 
temporarily  laid  aside,  bo  again  taken  up.  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  unfinished  business  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  open  to 

amendment.  .         «  ,,     ^       a      n        nr 

Mr.  PATTERSON.    I  ask  permission  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  offer  a  resolution.         ^       ,^     c^       .      .         Tir.,,^ 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts yield?  . 
Mr.  PATTERSON.    I  offer  a  resolution.  ^  ,       , 
The  PRESIDENT  nro  tempore.     The  Senator  from  Colorado 
asks  unanimous  consent  to  present  at  this  time  a  resolution  for 

consideration.  .,    ,     .  .  i    xt  ^ 

Mr.  LODGE.    Before  I  assent  to  temporarily  laying  aside  tne 
bill  again  I  should  like  to  hear  the  resolution  read. 
'      The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  resolution  will  be  read. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Wliereas  the  regimont  of  Maj.  Cornelius  Gardener  has  been  ordered  to 
the  United  States,  but  tho  exact  time  of  its  return  is  not  known,  but  is  stated 
to  be  somewhere  from  May  15  to  June  1  proximo;  and 

"Whereas  Major  Gardener  is  an  important  witness  as  to  conditions  in  the 
PhiHpnine  Islands  and  other  matters  cxmnei-Aed  therewith  and  has  resipfned 
as  civil  governor  of  the  jprovint;©  of  Tayalms,  that  he  may  return  with  his 
regiment  to  the  United  States,  but  he  can  not  prol>ably  reach  the  United 
States  if  ho  awaits  his  regiment's  return  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
present  si^ssion  of  Congress:  and 

Whereas  the  Philippine  Committee,  by  a  partisan  vote,  has  declined  to  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  War  to  request  Major  Gardener  by  cable  to  return 
immediately  to  the  United  States  to  testify  as  a  witness  before  the  Philip- 
pine Committee:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  im- 
mediately cable  the  said  Major  Gardener  to  return  to  the  United  States  with- 
out delay  to  give  testimony  before  the  said  Philippine  Committee. 

Mr.  ALLISON.     Mr.  President 


Mr.  LODGE.  I  can  not  yield  for  that  resolution  at  this  time. 
It  will  give  rise  to  debate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Objection  is  made.    Objec- 
tion is  made  to  the  reception  of  the  resolution  the  Chair  under- 
standt-'. 
Mr.  LODGE.    Yes;  the  resolution  is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 
Mr.  SPOONER.    Nor  at  any  other  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  objection  the  Chair  im- 
derstands  is  to  the  reception  of  the  resolution  for  consideration. 
Mr.  LODGE.    Certainly,  I  object  to  laying  aside  the  unfinished 
business  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  no  objection  to  the  reception  of  the  resolution  and  to  its  going 
over  under  the  rule  to  be  called  up. 

Mr.  LODGE.    I  have  no  objection  to  its  going  over  under  the 
rule. 
Mr.  PATTERSON.    And  to  its  being  printed. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Then  the  resolution  would  be 
received  and  would  lie  on  the  table  under  the  rule. 
Mr.  LODGE.    I  have  no  objection  to  that  course. 
Mr.  COCKRELL.     Let  it  be  received  and  printed. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    It  will  be  received  and  printed. 
Mr.  McCOMAS.     Before  that  is  disposed  of  let  me  inquire  if  it 
is  in  order  to  offer  a  resolution  for  consideration  here  reflecting 
upon  the  action  of  a  committee  of  the  Senate  on  matters  coming 
before  the  committee?    The  resolution  recites  some  partisan  ac- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  That  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  committee, 
as  I  understand  it.  I  suppose  that  no  member  of  the  committee 
will  say  that  that  was  a  reflection.     It  is  simply  a  fact. 

Mr.  SPOONER.    It  is  simply  the  Senator's  opinion  of  a  fact.     1 
Mr.  PATTERSON.    Well,  that  is  the  way  we  divided. 
Mr.  McCOMAS.    That  is  not  what  the  resolution  states.    They 
divided  on  it. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.    The  committee  divided  on  partisan  lines. 
Mr.  TILLMAN.     On  party  lines. 
Mr.  PATTERSON.    Well,  party  lines. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  majority  that 
they  could  not  bring  the  partisan  minority  into  accord  with  their 
views. 

There  is  another  matter,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  protest 
against  the  numerous  whereases  of  the  resolution.  Of  course  the 
Senator  will  have  no  objection  to  my  suggesting  that  there  are 
very  many  things  in  the  preamble  which  are  merely  conjectural. 
Mr.  PATTERSON.  No;  not  according  to  the  testimony  we  had 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLISON.    I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  question  now.    If 
the  resolution  goes  over  until  to-morrow  morning,  we  can  look  at 
it  in  print. 
Mr.  PATTERSON.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  resolution  is  not  before 
the  Senate;  it  is  on  the  table. 
Mr.  COCKRELL.     And  ordered  printed. 
Mr.  ALLISON.     Let  it  lie  there  for  the  present. 
Mr.  McCOMAS.     I  reserve  my  objection,  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing that  disposition  of  it. 

Mr.  SPOONER.     I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Colorado  might 
have  unanimous  consent  to  strike  out  the  word  ** partisan"  and 
insert  the  word  "  party." 
Mr.  PATTERSON.    If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  desires  to 

make  that  serious  motion 

Mr.  SPOONER.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  it. 
Mr.  PATTERSON.  When  the  resolution  comes  up  I  will  then 
make  no  objection,  but  I  am  satisfied  with  the  resolution  as  it  is. 
Mr.  ALLISON.  I  object  to  the  resolution,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  implicates  the  majority  in  a  i)artisan  view,  whereas  it  is 
the  minority,  according  to  my  view,  that  is  acting  in  a  partisan 
sense. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  It  is  but  due  to  the  minority  to  say  that 
it  is  the  minority  that  is  endeavoring  to  get  a  well-informed  and 
a  competent  witness  here  to  give  to  the  committee  and  to  the 


country  his  knowledge  of  the  question  that  we  are  investigating, 
and  it  is  the  side  with  which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Iowa 
happens  to  be  acting  that  is  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  Well,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
by  unanimous  consent  to  say  another  word,  I  understand  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  committee  as  respects  this  witness  when 
available.  It  is  only  a  difference  as  to  whether  we  shall  have 
him  to-morrow  or  a  few  days  hence.  That  is  the  only  (question. 
Mr.  PATTERSON.  Oh,  there  is  this  difference.  It  is  con- 
ceded, I  think,  that  if  the  witness  waits  to  return  with  his  regi- 
ment, according  to  the  information  we  have  his  regiment  will  not 
arrive  earlier  than  the  15th  day  of  May,  probably  not  before  the 
Ist  of  June,  and  not  even  then.  We  have  the  further  informa- 
tion that  Major  Gardener  has  resigned  his  position  as  civil  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Tabayas,  that  he  may  return  with  his 
regiment.  Now,  his  regiment  being  ordered  to  return  and  he 
having  resigned  his  civil  functions,  the  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee went  upon  the  theory  that  no  hurt  could  befall  the  service  in 
the  Philippines  by  requesting  Major  Gardener  to  come  here  im- 
mediately so  that  he  would  reach  here  before  the  present  session 
of  Congress  should  end.  All  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  testi- 
mony of  Major  Gardener  as  to  affairs  in  this  province  before  Con- 
gress adjourns.  We  would  probably  have  to  do  without  it  for  a 
year  or  six  or  eight  or  ten  months  unless  we  do  that. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  That  depends  upon  many  circumstances.  If 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  knows  when  Congress  will  adjourn 
he  has  reached  a  height  of  knowledge  that  I  think  very  few  of  us 
have.  What  is  proposed  in  this  resolution  is  to  segregate  this 
officer  from  his  regiment  by  a  cable,  whatever  part  he  plays  as 
an  officer  of  the  regiment,  and  allow  him  to  come  home  in  advance 
of  his  regiment. 
Mr.  PATTERSON.    Yes;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  The  regiment  will,  I  believe,  be  here  long  be- 
fore Congress  adjourns  at  this  session. 

Mr.  SPOONER.    Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  permit  me  to 
ask  him  a  question?    I  ask  only  for  information. 
Mr.  ALLISON.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SPOONER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Senate  and  in  public  life  a  great  many  years,  and  is  very 
much  experienced  in  public  affairs.  Has  he  ever  known  the  prop- 
osition to  be  made  before  that  the  Senate  shall  assume  to  displace 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution  and  issue  orders  to  Army  officers? 

Mr.  ALLISON.    I  have  never  known  such  a  proposition  to  be 
made  before;  but  of  course  that  is  a  matter  for  further  consid- 
eration. 
Mr.  SPOONER.    We  will  talk  about  that  to-morrow. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  PATTERSON  (to  Mr.  Spooner).    You  did  not  ask  me  or 
I  would  have  answered. 
Mr.  SPOONER.    I  will  ask  you. 
Mr.  PATTERSON.    I  vdll  wait  until  to-morrow. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mn  Perkins  in  the  chair) .   Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado. 
Mr.  TILLMAN.    I  will  yield  to  either  Senator,  if  they  want  to 

continue  their  colloquy 

Mr.  SPOONER.    I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  TILLMAN.    Before  I  break  into  it. 

Mr.  SPOONER.  You  will  break  in  anyhow,  and  you  are  wel- 
come. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Chak  has  recognized  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  PATTERSON.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  TILLMAN.    I  was  going  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee whether  after  the  high  pressure  which  he  is  exercising  to 
have  this  bill  passed  it  would  not  be  fair  for  us  to  wait  until 
Major  Gardener  gets  here,  if  it  is  August,  before  we  vote  on  the 
bill,  and  why  should  not  the  committee,  with  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  minority  to  get  the 
truth  from  Major  Gardener  himself  as  to  the  situation  in  Tayabas. 
Mr.  SPOONER.    Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  TILLMAN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SPOONER.  How  would  it  do  to  pass  the  bill  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  it  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  Major 
Gardener  gets  here? 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    That  would  not  do  any  good,  l)ecause  we 
might  not  pass  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  presented 
if  we  could  get  Major  Gardener's  testimony. 
Mr.  McCOMAS.    We  have  it. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    No;  we  have  not.    We  have  not  cross-exam- 
ined him.    I  am  waiting  to  hear  from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  whether  he^is  going  to  dragoon  us  into  a  vote  or  force 
us  to  talk  before  we  heai*  from  Major  Gardener. 
Mr.  LODGE.    I  wish  I  could  dragoon  the  Senator  into  a  vote; 
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on  the  26th  ultimo  approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  2877)  to  re- 
move the  charge  of  desertion  standing  against  the  record  of 

Thomas  Blackburn.  i.    tt  -x  ji 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  on  the  28th  ultimo  approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  3449) 
to  establish  an  additional  land  office  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  on  the  30th  ultimo  approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  3663) 
to  amend  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  granting  the  right  to  the  Omaha 
Northern  Railway  Company  to  construct  a  railway  across  and 
establish  stations  on  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservation,  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  by  extending  the 
time  for  the  construction  of  said  railway. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  on  this  day  approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

An  act  (S.  1321)  to  restore  to  the  active  list  of  the  Navy  the 
name  of  James  G.  Field;  ajid 

An  act  (S.  2533)  to  remove  the  charge  of  desertion  against 
Frederick  Schulte  or  Schuldt. 

HOUSIl  BILL  REFERRED. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  13895)  njaking  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1903,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
and  Forestry. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  INDIANS  OF  ROSEBUD  RESERVATION. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate Senate  bill  2992.  .  ,    ,^    , 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2992)  to  ratify  an  agreement  with  the  Sioux 
tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  in  South  Dakota, 
and  making  appropriation  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

FMr   PlattI  . 

Mr.  PL  ATT  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  President,  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cockrell]  desires  to  submit  some  observa- 
tions upon  this  matter. 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.    Mr.  President 


N.         4t' 


»       '     • 


Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    The  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
I  understand,  desires  to  address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  yesterday  and  the  day  before  to  the  discussion  of 
this  measure.  The  debate  took  a  very  wide  range,  altogether  too 
wide  I  think,  because  some  of  the  Senators  undertook  to  criticise 
the  action  of  the  Interior  Department  in  disposing  of  the  lands  in 
Oklahoma  and  others  seemed  to  assume  that  quite  all  of  the  peo- 
ple who  go  into  the  Western  country  in  search  of  homes  are  specu- 
lators and  men  of  bad  character.      ,    .  .,     ^       ^     ^        _^. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  what  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  QUARLES]  had  to  say  on  this  latter  subject.  It  is  true, 
doubtless,  that  the  great  army  of  home  seekers  who  have  gone  out 
on  the  Western  plains  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  followed  by 
a  class  of  people  who  might  be  denominated  as  speculators.  The 
fact  is  that  no  army  ever  moves  in  any  enterprise  that  is  without 
its  camp  followers.  But  as  to  the  intimation  that  most  of  these 
people,  or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  are  speculators,  I 
desire  here  and  now  to  make  my  protest. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  or  m  the 
State  of  Michigan  or  any  other  State  where  the  principal  interest 
is  pine  lands.  I  do  not  know  if  the  speculator  dominated  the  dis- 
position of  the  pine  lands  in  Wisconsin.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
refer  to  the  methods  under  which  those  pine  lands  were  disposed 
of  or  compare  the  class  of  men  who  go  into  the  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  to  seek  homes  upon  the  prairies  with  the 
class  of  men  who  have  remained  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
other  pine-land  States  and  taken  possession  of  the  pine  lands. 
But  I  imagine  that  if  an  investigation  was  had  it  would  develop 
that  there  were  quite  as  many  speculators  in  the  pineries  as  there 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  prairies  of  the  West.  ^ .  ,    x. 

Now  a  word  with  respect  to  the  methods  under  which  these 
Indian  lands  are  disposed  of.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr  Tillman]  yesterday  criticised  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Interior  Department  in  disposing  of  the  lands  in  Oklahoma  and 
found  fault  with  the  plan  known  as  the  lottery  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  favor  lotteries  as  a  general  thing.  In- 
deed, while  I  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
introduced  and  had  passed  in  that  body  what  is  known  as  the  anti- 
lottery  bill.  That  bill  became  a  law,  and  under  that  law  the 
Louisiana  lottery  has  practically  gone  out  of  busmess.  So  that  1 
am  not,  generally  speaking,  in  favor  of  lotteries.  But  I  submit 
that  under  the  circumstances,  with  the  great  pressure  that  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the  people  who  are  seeking  for  homes 
wherever  there  is  vacant  land,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the 
Interior  Department  to  dispose  of  the  lands  in  Oklahoma  m  any 


other  way  than  by  the  method  which  was  adopted;  in  other  words, 
by  the  lottery  plan. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.     Mr.  President .^    «       ^      ^         xr    *i. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 
Mr.  HANSBROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr  TILLMAN.  The  point  I  tried  to  make  was  not  so  much 
against  the  lottery  as  against  the  condition  which  resulted  from 
the  lottery,  and  that  was  that  the  speculators  or  persons  who 
really  had  no  intention  or  purpose  of  settling  on  the  lands  and 
making  homes  rushed  in  to  get  advantage  of  the  benefaction  or 
largess  of  the  Government  in  opening  the  land  to  settlement  by 
homesteaders.  If  the  Senator  can  devise  any  scheme  by  which 
no  one  but  bona  fide  home  seekers,  men  who  have  no  homes  and 
want  to  get  homes,  will  be  alone  allowed  to  receive  the  benefits 
and  to  make  application  for  homesteads,  I  can  see  that  such  a 
scheme,  if  it  can  be  devised,  would  largely  reduce  the  danger  of 
any  future  lottery.  «..      i. 

The  condition  which  I  brought  up  here  was  that  we  ought  not 
to  subject  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  injustice  to  the  taxpayers 
by  buying  land  for  which  we  pay  two,  three,  five,  or  ten  dollars 
an  acre,  whatever  amount  it  may  cost,  and  then  turn  around  and 
give  it  to  a  lot  of  people  who  do  not  need  it  and  who  are  better 
off  than  some  of  us,  who  rush  in  and  seize  upon  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  homestead  entry.    If  they  draw  a  prize,  they  will  go 
and  locate,  and  then  they  will  hire  somebody  to  go  in  and  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve  their  homestead  rights,  and  as 
soon  as  they  get  a  chance  they  turn  in  and  sell  their  claim  and 
get  the  profit  and  go  about  their  business,  so  that  the  taxpayers 
are  fleeced  and  the  home  seekers  are  robbed  of  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  homes.    That  is  the  idea  which,  if  the  Senator  will  elu- 
cidate, will  benefit  us  a  great  deal  more,  I  think,  than  to  discuss 
the  question  of  lotteries.  i^xi^^i. 

Mr  HANSBROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  reach  that 
phase  of  the  case  before  I  have  concluded,  but  I  desire  to  say  a 
further  word  with  respect  to  the  lottery  system.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  have  disposed  of  the  lands  in  Oklahoma  and  on  other  res- 
ervations in  any  other  method  than  by  the  lottery  method,  because 
there  were  probably  50  people  on  the  ground  for  every  160  acres 
of  land  to  be  disposed  of  in  that  country.  Now,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  other  Senators,  How  are  you  going  to 
select  from  that  number  of  people  the  particular  individual  who 
shall  have  the  right  to  take  and  occupy  160  acres,  if  not  by  the 

lottery  system? 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  can  see  the 
difficulty  of  the  Government  officials  undertaking  to  differentiate 
or  to  pick  out  from  among  the  applicants  for  homesteads  those  who 
are  bona  fide  and  those  who  are  not,  but  if  the  land  has  a  price 
fixed  does  it  not  at  once  eliminate  to  a  great  degree  the  specu- 
lative applicants?  Will  any  gambler  be  there  seeking  a  homestead 
if  he  has  got  to  pay  some  money?  Is  it  not  the  gambler  who  ex- 
pects to  get  something  for  nothing,  who  is  on  hand  m  these  large 
numbers  seeking  to  elbow  away  and  to  shove  aside  the  actual  bona 
fide  applicant  for  a  homestead,  who  is  poor  and  wants  to  get  some 
mother  earth  under  his  feet  and  get  a  title  to  it? 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.     Well,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe 


Mr.  TILLMAN.  Will  not  putting  a  price  on  the  land  have  a 
tendency  to  eliminate  the  speculator?  .,,:,. 

Mr  HANSBROUGH.  I  think  not.  Wherever  the  land  is  val- 
uable there  is  going  to  be  a  very  large  number  of  people  who  are 
ready  to  buy  it.  Then  comes  the  question  as  to  who  shall  be  en- 
titled to  make  the  purchase.  Suppose  again,  that  if  there  are 
fifty  men  on  the  ground 

Mr.  Tillman  rose.  .  , ,   .    ^      ^     ttt 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.  I  do  not  want  to  yield  jnst  noT^.  We 
will  suppose  that  if  there  are  fifty  men  on  the  ground  to  each  160 
acres  of  land,  and  all  of  them  will  have  to  pay  $2.50  or  $  5.50  or 
$5  an  acre  for  the  land,  to  which  individual  will  you  give  the 
right  to  enter  upon  that  land  and  make  payment  if  not  by  the 

lottery  system? 
Mr  TILLMAN.    Will  the  Senator  allow  me  now? 
Mr.  HANSBROUGH.    Certainly.  ,      ,  ., 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  In  competition  for  any  given  land  the  easi- 
est way  and  the  only  sure  way  to  settle  it  is  to  put  it  up  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  if  instead  of  a  lottery  to  determine  who  shall 
by  chance  have  the  privilege  of  getting  a  homestead,  if  these 
lands  are  valuable,  you  simply  say,  ''  Well,  here,  lot  No.  7  is  for 
sale.  Bid  up  for  it. ' '  If  John  Smith  wants  it  at  $2  and  nobody  else 
wants  to  give  any  more,  let  John  Smith  have  it;  and  so  on  through 
the  line.  You  can  eliminate  the  injustice  which  now  obtains  by 
the  lottery  system  by  letting  the  land  bring  what  it  is  worth  and 
letting  the  money  come  back  to  the  United  States  which  has 
bought  it  or  have  bought  it.  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  that  noun 
down  to  a  singular  verb,  but  I  believe  the  courts  have  decided 
that  the  United  States  are  to  be  considered  as  is,  or  in  the  sin- 
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gnlar.  We  can  determine  that  question  very  readily  and  easily 
and  without  any  friction  by  simply  saying  that  the  lands  on  a 
given  reservation,  having  been  purchased  by  the  United  btates 
and  there  being  more  applicants  than  there  are  homestead  entries, 
we  will,  instead  of  having  a  fixed  rate  for  all  of  it,  put  up  each 
lot  separately  and  **  let  the  longest  pole  get  the  persimmon." 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.  I  am  afraid  that  under  that  system  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  myself  would  fare  very  poorly 
as  against  the  class  of  gentlemen  who  have  more  money  than  we 
have.  I  think  they  would  outbid  us  and  we  would  come  away 
without  having  procured  any  land,  especially  in  the  ca^e  of  Okla- 
homa, where  I  understand  the  lands  are  to-day  worth  from  §dU 

to  $50  per  acre.  ^         r.     i^-^  ^      t       j,    i^Ur. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  the 
further  fact  that  right  here  in  this  body  we  decide  who  shall  have 
seats,  sometimes,  by  the  lottery  system.  ._    ,     ,  .        _ , 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    I  have  never  known  it  to  be  done  since  I  nave 

bee^  here. 
Mr.  HANSBROUGH.    We  are  obliged  to  do  it. 
Mr.  TILLMAN.    I  have  never  known  it  since  I  have  been  here. 
Mr!  HANSBROUGH.    It  has  taken  place.   ,         ^         .       ^^ 
Mr  SPOONER.    That  is  because  it  has  not  been  done  smce  the 


Was  it  ever  done? 

Yes. 

When? 

When  two  Senators- 


Senator  came  here. 
Mr.  TILLMAN. 
Mr.  SPOONER. 
Mr.  TILLMAN. 

Mr.  SPOONER.     ^^        x.  ^  xv    v  ;i    v  • 

Mr  TILLMAN.  It  is  done  in  the  House,  but  this  body  being 
a  continuing  body,  without  ever  dying,  and  there  always  being 
old  Senators  here  who  have  gotten  the  best  seats,  the  new  ones 
have  to  take  what  is  left.    It  is  "  first  come  first  served.'' 

Mr  HANSBROUGH.  When  the  State  of  North  Dakota  came 
into  the  Union,  and  two  Senators  were  sent  here,  there  was  a 
question  who  should  occupy  the  two  years'  term  and  who  should 
fill  the  four  years' term.  ,      ^  ^^ 

Mr  TILLMAN.    That  is  the  term  and  not  the  seat. 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.    And  that  was  decided  by  lot. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    I  say,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  permitted — -- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.    I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  so.      ^  ^^    ^ 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  That  was  a  question  of  the  tenure  of  the  two 
Senators  elected  at  the  same  time,  as  to  which  should  have  the 
short  and  which  should  have  the  long  term.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor was  referring  to  our  chairs  here.  ^,      ,. 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.  I  do  not  care  to  prolong  the  discussion 
on  the  lottery  aspect  of  this  case,  and  I  will  now  refer  to  the  bill 

under  consideration.  , ,  ^     .i        jj  j.     j.     a 

I  think  that  each  of  these  cases  should  be  allowed  to  stand  upon 
its  own  merit.  In  the  case  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation  I  under- 
stand that  the  lands  perhaps  are  not  worth  $3.50  an  acre,  the 
price  specified  in  the  bill,  and  if  this  bill  is  passed  with  that  pro- 
vision in  it  there  is  grave  doubt  whether  the  lands  would  be  m 
such  demand  by  settlers  as  to  cause  them  to  be  taken  by  those 
who  are  seeking  homes  in  the  Western  country  at  the  present 

time 

If  there  is  any  such  doubt,  Mr.  President;  if  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  demand  for  these  lands 
to  cause  their  occupation  by  settlers  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
them  and  making  farms  of  them,  and  with  the  additional  purpose 
of  putting  white  people  among  the  Indians,  with  a  view  to  their 
further  civilization,  then  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  eliminate 
the  provision  under  which  it  is  proposed  that  $3.50  an  acre  shall 
be  charged,  and  allow  them  to  be  taken  under  the  free-homestead 

^  ^am  inclined  to  think  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Teller]  on  yesterday  should  be  adopted, 
eliminating  the  commutation  clause  of  the  homestead  act  so  as 
to  require  the  settler  who  goes  upon  the  land  to  live  there  five 
years,  and  thus  eliminating  the  possibihty,  to  a  great  extent  any- 
way, of  speculation.  Of  course,  after  a  settler  has  lived  there 
five  years  and  has  acquired  title  you  can  not  prevent  him  from 
selling  the  land  to  some  man  who  may  want  to  buy  a  whole 
township,  butif  you  have  required  him  to  live  there  five  years,  the 
Government  has  done  its  uttermost  to  prevent  speculation.  For 
that  reason  I  think  a  provision  should  go  into  the  biU  elimmatmg 
the  commutation  clause  of  the  homestead  law. 

I  think  that  each  one  of  these  cases  should  stand  upon  its  own 
merits,  because  in  the  different  reservations  there  are  no  two  cases 
alike.  The  land  in  the  Rosebud  Reservation  is  not  of  a  quality 
which  attracts  settlers,  whereas  in  my  own  State,  m  the  Devils 
Lake  Reservation,  where  we  are  proposing  to  t^^^^^^P^^.f.^^^^ 
104,000  acres  of  land,  the  lands  are  worth  to-day  at  least  $15  Per 
acre.  I  think  it  i«  no  more  than  fair  that  the  settler  upon  those 
lauds  should  pay  the  pnce  that  the  Government  pays  the  In(hans, 
And  for  that  reason  I  yielded  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 


tor from  Connecticut  when  that  bill  was  up  for  consideration  and 
allowed  the  free-homestead  clause  to  be  stricken  from  the  bill,  al- 
though  the  bill  had  been  drawn  by  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  free-homestead  clause  inserted.  ^  .  ...  ,  .  .,^  ..„ 
To-day,  Mr.  President,  there  are  at  least  1  000  people  m  the  vicin- 
itv  of  that  reservation  anxiously  awaiting  the  passage  of  the  bill  so 
that  they  may  go  upon  those  lands.  When  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  go  upon  the  lands  it  wiU  be  found  that  there  is  room  for 
about  650  entrymen,  and  there  are  fully  a  thousand  people  on  the 
ground  now  waiting  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportmnty  of  se- 
curing a  home  there.  So  it  would  be  absolutely  ^^e^f  f^ry  if  I 
may  be  allowed  again  to  refer  to  the  lottery  phase  of  this  case 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  some  method  whereby 
these  pSlema^  decide  by  lot  as  to  who  shaU  take  advantage 

^  m/  President,  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  Govern- 
ment' when  the  homestead  law  was  enacted,  when  the  preemp- 
tion iaw  was  enacted,  and  when  the  timber-culture  law  was  en- 
acted, when  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  looking  m 
everv  direction  for  settlers  vnth  whom  to  populate  the  public  do- 
main of  the  country.  But  that  time  has  gone  by.  At  the  pres- 
et moment  the  settler  is  soliciting  the  Government  to  secure  a 
home  for  him.  The  arable  public  domain  of  this  country  is 
a W  exhausted.    There  is  but  very  UtUe  of  it  left  at  the  present 

^Tt^was  for  that  reason  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  arid  and  semiarid  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Son  of  Congress  got  together  and  formulated  the  bill  known 
aslhTi^gation  bill^  which  passed  this  body  some  months  ago 
unanimoully  and  which  now  reposes  m  the  sacred  keeping  of  the 
leaders  of  the  other  branch  of  Congress.  The  purpose  of  the  f  ram- 
ers  of  that  biU  was  to  provide  homes  for  the  home  seekers  of  the 

^Mv  attention  was  called  recently  to  a  most  peculiar  situation. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  lands  in  the  Western  States  at  the  pre^ 
ent  time  thousands  of  people  are  now  going  mto  Manitoba  and 
the  Saskatchewan  country,  in  Canada,  to  secure  homes— leaving 
the  United  States  and  going  to  a  foreign  country  to  secure  lands. 
Could  there  be  any  better  argument  in  favor  of  an  irrigation  bill, 
so  that  we  might  provide  homes  for  these  people  and  keep  them 
here,  keeping  our  own  citizens  in  the  United  States? 

A  prominent  official  of  one  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  coun- 
trv  told  me  the  other  day  that  7,000  people  from  the  State  of  Iowa 
had  gone  to  Manitoba  in  the  past  sixty  days  to  find  homes,  which 
they  could  not  find  on  this  side  of  the  line.  I  would  be  surprised 
if  anyone  should  tell  me  that  any  man  from  the  State  of  Iowa 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  the  irrigation  bill,  so 
that  the  people  who  are  now  going  from  the  State  of  Iowa  to 
Manitoba  and  elsewhere  in  Canada  might  remain  here  as  citizens 

of  the  United  States.  .       x^.    ^  ^.  x     t  x  x 

So,  Mr.  President,  without  prolonging  this  debate,  I  want  to 
say  in  a  word  that  I  think  in  the  case  of  these  Rosebud  lands,  if 
the  Senators  from  South  Dakota  think  the  lands  could  not  bo 
readily  sold  for  $2.50  an  acre,  perhaps  an  amendment  might  bo 
put  into  the  bill  providing  that  they  shaU  be  sold  for  $1.25  an 
acre  If  the  Senators  from  South  Dakota  thmk  that  settlers 
would  not  be  attracted  by  fixing  the  price  at  $1.25,  then  I  thmk 
the  land  should  be  purchased  and  thrown  open  and  settlers  should 
be  allowed  to  go  in  and  live  there  five  years,  without  paying  any- 
thing whatever  for  the  land. 
Mr.  TILLMAN.    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina?  ^      ..     . 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.    I  was  about  through,  Mr.  President, 

but  I  yield.  .  „  _  , , 

Mr  TILLMAN.  I  would  ask  the  Senator,  if  he  supposes  there 
IS  any  doubt  about  the  bona  fide  settlers  being  wilhng  to  buy 
these  lands  at  the  upset  price,  what  need  is  there  to  open  up  this 
reservation?  Why  should  we  be  paying  this  million  dollars ,  or 
whatever  the  amount  is  that  we  are  going  to  pay  to  the  Rosebud 
Indians  to  get  land  that  nobody  wants?  Why  should  we  pass  a 
bill  here  at  all?  Why  not  let  the  Indians  alone  m  the  peaceful 
enio\Tnent  of  their  reservation,  and  wait  until  the  demand  tor 
homes  or  for  more  land  by  the  Caucasians  makes  it  desirable  to 

open  the  reservation?  .x-a/rT»'^4.T 

Mr  HANSBROUGH.  Right  on  that  point,  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  throwing  open  the  Indian  reser- 
vations and  allowing  white  settlers  to  come  in  and  take  the  lands 
is  that  the  Indians  may  have  the  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the 
white  people  and  learning  something  of  our  methods.  I  thmlc 
their  civilization  will  be  thereby  greatly  hastened.  That  is  the 
obiect  of  opening  the  reservatioir. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    The  Senator  does  not.  of  course,  expect  me  to 
believe  that,  though  he  says  it  undoubtedly  in  good  faith. 
Mr.  HANSBROUGH.    Certainly  .    x^,    ^    ^      ^     i,^ 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Any  man  who  has  been  m  the  West  and  who 
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has  run  up  against  this  Indian  problem  and  the  condition  of  those 
Indians,  with  their  gradual  pauperization  and  the  absorption  of 
their  lands  by  the  whites,  knows  that  love  of  the  Indian  is  ahout 
the  smallest  quality  or  quantity  in  the  minds  of  men  m  the  West. 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
constantly  looking  for  fraud  somewhere.  He  has  always  got  the 
tail  of  his  eye  on  some  one  whom  he  regards  as  a  suspicious  char- 
acter,  and  if  we  come  in  here  with  any  measure,  no  matter  what 
the  measure  may  be,  the  Senator  is  going  to  pick  flaws  in  it. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  picked  no  flaws  in  the  irrigation  bill;  on 
the  contrary,  I  got  up  here  and  advocated  the  passage  of  the 
irrigation  bill. 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.    That  is  true.  ,     .      >,      xv 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Then  the  Senator  ought  to  apologize  for  the 

accusation  he  has  just  made.  ,     «       .  -  .-u 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.    I  apologize  to  the  Senator  so  far  as  the 

irrigation  bill  is  concerned.  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Platt]  . 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cockrell]  desires  to  be  heard  on  this 
matter.  I  have  sent  for  him,  and  I  hope  he  will  soon  be  here.  ^ 
Mr  TELLER.  Whilst  waiting  for  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  amendment  I  proposed  yesterday, 
which  will  be  found  by  looking  at  page  6,  beginmng  m  line  25, 
striking  out  the  words  "  except  that  homestead  settiers  who  com- 
mute their  entries  under  section  2301,  Revised  Statutes,  shall  pay 
for  the  land  entered  the  pnce  fixed  therein."  The  price  fixed  is 
$2.50.  I  propose  to  strike  that  out;  and,  not  going  any  f  iirther, 
that  would  undoubtedly  leave  the  settlers  entitled  to  enter  their 
homesteads  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  .  .      n 

What  I  desire  to  accomplish  by  this  amendment  is  not  to  allow 
the  homesteaders  on  this  land  to  commute  it.    I  want  to  avoid 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Quarles]  and  some  other 
Senators  seem  to  be  disturbed  about.    I  want  to  avoid  speculators 
going  in  there  and  getting  the  land,  and  I  think  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  will  accomplish  that  purpose,  because  no  specu- 
lator will  go  in  if  he  has  got  to  live  on  the  land  for  five  years;  but 
it  will  enable  the  poorer  class  of  people  to  go  m  and  make  home- 
steads on  this  land.  n      .  ,-,  i«4«j. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  complaint 
which  has  been  made  here  that  we  are  buying  land  from  the  In- 
dians, paying  money  out  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Indians  for  the 
land,  and  then  giving  the  land  to  settlers.    The  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  from  its  very  organization  has  been 
that  the  Government  was  the  trustee  of  the  land  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people ;  and  when  there  did  not  appear  to  be  m  this  country 
any  speculative  disposition  the  Government  allowed,  under  the 
nreemption  act  of  1842,  entries  under  some  limitations.   Before  that 
there  had  been  very  little  limitation.    The  settlers  had  been  priv- 
ileged to  go  upon  the  public  land,  pay  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an 
acre  for  the  land,  and  obtain  titie  to  any  quantity  they  saw  fit. 

After  1842,  and  perhaps  before  that  time,  the  practice  was  this: 
The  settler  could  go  upon  land,  live  upon  it  about  two  years  and 
a  half,  and  then  pay  for  it;  or  if  he  had  enough  ready  money  he 
could  find  plenty  of  land  that  had  been  offered  for  sale.  The 
Government  having  offered  the  land  for  sale  and  not  finding  a 
bidder,  it  was  returned  and  then  was  opened  to  preemption,  as  we 
called  it,  without  any  occupation  of  it.  The  settler  could  go  and 
buv  160  acres  of  land,  or  any  other  number  of  acres  of  land  which 
he  had  the  money  to  pay  for,  at  $1.25  an  acre.  There  v^as  not 
under  that  system,  which  was  an  open  system,  any  considerable 
aggregation  of  public  land  in  the  hands  of  individuals. 

I  have  seen  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  good 
land  that  could  be  bought  for  $1.25  an  acre  stend  m  the  market 
year  after  year  wdth  nobody  offering  to  purchase  it.  That  was 
true  in  all  the  States  of  the  West.  That  land  is  worth  now  a 
great  deal  of  money,  or  at  least  some  of  it  is  Of  late  years, 
^thin  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  or  probably  twenty-five 
•     years,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  a  chsposition  on  the  part  of 

-fi^^TT  ol  SnniUT  %t'£'sen.U>r  allow  me  to  ask 

him  a  question?  ^ 

Mr  TELLER.     Certainly.  ,  ,,    ^      .   .     n    4.1, 

Mr  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    I  understand  that  originally  the 

law  was  that  a  person  could  go  and  locate  land  anywhere  and  pay 

$1.25  an  acre  for  it. 

"M"t«  T'lrT  T  "RR      Yes 

Mr  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  And  he  could  also  locate  land 
under  military  bounty  land  warrants.  But  there  came  a  time- 
STsCuld  Hke  the  Senator  to  explain  how  it  was-when  large 
tmcts  of  ?and  were  obtained  for  small  sums  per  acre  I  remem- 
ber in  1863  when  I  was  out  in  Omaha,  I  was  told  that  a  man  who 
had  been  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  had  acquired  under  the 
fand?aws^?so^^^^^  or  other,  several  thousand  acres  of  land 
.      which  had  not  cost  him  more  than  10  cents  an  acre. 

Mr.  TELLER.    Where  had  he  bought  the  land? 


Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  In  Nebraska,  which  was  then  a 
Territory.  There  had  been  some  law  in  existence  under  whicU 
he  had  been  able  to  get  that  land  at  a  low  price. 

Mr  TELLER.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake  as  to  Nebraska;  but 
this  has  been  the  rule  for  many  years:  After  public  land  had  been 
offered  in  the  market  a  certain  length  of  tune,  the  price  was 
changed  from  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  to  something  less, 
and  so  on  down  until  the  price  had  got  as  low  us  12^  cents  an  acre. 

Mr  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  Where  there  was  no  demand  for 
the  land,  and  it  was  open  for  entry  and  not  taken,  was  it  not  put 

up  at  auction  and  sold?  ,     ,      ,  1.  a  ^p 

Mr  TELLER.  In  the  first  place  the  land  was  put  up  ana  ot- 
fered  at  $1.25  an  acre  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands  of  acres. 
After  the  land  was  put  up  no  one  would  go  there,  because  a  man 
could  go  the  next  day  and  take  it  at  $1.25  an  acre,  3ust  what  he 
would  have  to  bid,  and  after  the  land  had  l)een  returned  unsold, 
then  it  was  open  to  any  person  who  wanted  it  in  any  quantity. 
The  longer  settlers  stayed  off  the  land  the  lower  the  pnce  went, 
until  sometimes  good  land  was  sold  in  the  State  of  Missoun  for 
12i  cents  an  acre.    That  was  under  what  was  called  the  graduated 

^ There  was  another  method  by  which  land  could  be  acquired, 
and  that  was  by  military  bounty  land  warrants,  representing  $1.^0 
an  acre  in  locating  lands,  which  sold  in  the  West  sometimes  as 
low  as  25  cents  an  acre.    Yet,  with  all  these  opportunities,  thero 
was  no  considerable  amount  of  land  taken  except  by  actual  settlers. 
In  1861  the  Government  of  the  United  States  changed  its  policy 
bv  the  adoption  of  the  homestead  law,  and  allowed  pnblic  land 
to  be  taken  without  any  payment  whatever,  provided  the  settler 
would  go  upon  the  land  and  stay  there  for  five  years.    Under 
that  law  there  has  been  an  immense  quantity  of  land  taken, 
thousands  and  tens  of   thousands  of  acres,  and  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  homes  have  been  made  all  over  the  West. 
Of  course  that  to  some  extent  reduced  the  income  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   These  homesteaders,  after  they  had  lived  on  the  land  tor 
the  given  period  of  time,  could  go  and  pay  $1.25  an  acre  and  get 
a  good  titie.    A  great  many  homesteaders,  after  they  had  lived 
the  required  time  on  the  land,  so  that  they  could  do  so,  went  and 
paid  $1.25  an  acre  for  the  sake  of  having  an  absolute  title  and 
knowing  that  the  property  was  their  own.     I  think  of  all  tne 
things  of  which  the  Republican  party  can  boast  the  most  bene- 
ficial act  of  civil  policy  they  have  ever  performed  was  when  they 
freely  donated  to  the  peopfe  the  public  lands.     The  result  was  an 
increased  settlement  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  ^    ,,  . , 

Mr  President,  I  have  seen  something  of  the  settlement  or  tne 
West  in  at  least  four  or  five  States.     I  have  l>een  going  back  and 
forth  through  them  for  the  last  thirty-odd  years— now  pretty 
nearly  forty  years— and  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Platt],  who  seems  to  think  that  these  people 
ought  to  pay  $2.50  an  acre  for  this  land,  that  any  man  who  goes 
upon  one  of  those  quarter-sections  of  land  and  makes  a  homo 
there  is  entitied  to  the  land  without  paying  a  single  cent  for  it, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ought  to  ^  ^^^Jipted 
to  have  him  do  so.    There  is  not  an  acre  of  public  land  left  to  the 
United  States  Government,  nor  is  there  an  acre  inside  ot  any  In- 
dian reservation,  that  the  Government  ought  not  to  be  glad  to 
buv  of  the  Indians  and  see  some  settler  go  on  it. 

Senators  who  live  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  who  were  bom 
so  late  in  the  history  of  this  country  that  they  have  not  seen 
that  new  country  developed,  do  not  know  anything  about  what 
it  costs  to  settle  up  a  country;  they  do  not  know  what  it 
meant  for  a  man  to  pioneer  in  the  Dakotas.  or  m  Iowa,  or  in  I^e- 
braska,  or  in  Kansas,  or  in  Colorada,  or  in  Montana,  or  111  any  of 
those  Western  States.  It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  now  that  the 
lands  which  early  settiers  got  for  nothing  may  be  worth  §.)0  or  a 
SlOO  an  acre,  but  they  have  made  them  so.  But  for  their  presence 
those  lands  would  not  be  worth  any  more  than  they  were  faf  ty 

^^For  myself,  I  have  not  any  fear  of  the  Government  of  tho 
United  States  being  robbed  by  taking  in  all  the  reservations  at 
any  price  that  we  are  likely  to  pay  for  them,  and  shearing  them 
of  all  the  land  which  is  not  needed  and  giving  it  to  the  settlers. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  some  new  possessions  now.  We  have 
ten  or  twelve  million  people  under  our  control,  whom  we  declare 
to  be  under  our  protection,  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  free  homes  from  the  Government.  There 
are  supposed  to  Ix)  500,000  acres  of  land  now  owned  by  a  religious 
order  in  the  Philippines  called  the  friars.  I  find  m  a  bill  pend- 
ing here  a  proposition  that  we  shall  condemn  that  land,  make  it 
public  land,  and  sell  it  to  the  people.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  condemn  it;  but,  leaving  that  question  out  of  view,  if 
we  condemn  it  we  have  got  to  pay  for  it,  and  we  probably  shall 
pay  twice  what  that  land  is  really  worth— twice  what  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  pay.  My  own  judgment  is  that  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  pay  almost  any  price  that  is  demanded  of  us  rather 
than  not  get  the  land.  .  .    .,    ^^ 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.     What  la  that? 
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Mr.  TELLER.  I  am  referring  to  what  are  called  the  friars' 
lands  in  the  Philippines.  That  subject,  of  course,  is  not  touched 
in  this  bill,  but  I  was  referring  to  the  principle  of  this  bill,  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  applied  to  those  lands.  What  we  shall  pay 
for  those  lands  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  think,  from  the  in- 
formation I  have,  that  we  are  likely  to  pay  twice  the  amount  the 
land  is  worth.  I  would  very  much  prefer  to  see  the  Government 
buy  it  for  twice  what  it  is  worth  than  not  buy  it  at  all.  When 
the  Government  buys  the  land  at  twice  what  it  is  worth,  I  do  not 
want  to  see  it  sold  to  the  people  who  are  going  to  live  on  it  at  the 
price  we  buy  it  for. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  sold  to 
them  at  all.     Many  of  the  occupants  of  this  land  are  men  who 
have  lived  upon  it  during  all  their  lifetime  and  the  lifetime  of 
their  parents  before  them.    I  believe  it  would  be  good  policy  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  buy  that  four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  divide  it  into  holdings  not  to 
exceed  40  acres,  and  then  give  it  to  the  people  who  are  living  on 
it.    I  think  we  could  never  invest  a  few  million  dollars  with  half 
the  benefit  and  profit  to  us  that  that  would  be.    I  believe  it  would 
go  far  to  compose  the  difficulties  which  exist  there,  and  that  it 
might  create  a  friendship  for  the  Government  which  can  not  be 
secured  by  all  the  armies  that  may  march  over  that  country  with 
all  the  pomp  of  war.    As  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government 
for  a  good  many  years  to  make  the  land  free,  or  so  free  that  every 
man,  no  matter  how  poor  he  may  be,  can  get  a  home  upon  it,  I 
hope  that  principle  will  be  applied  when  we  succeed  in  securing 
that  land.    I  have  simply  taken  advantage  of  the  pendency  of 
this  bill  to  say  this  because  I  have  felt  like  saying  it  for  some  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  much  land  is  involved  in  this 
bill,  but  the  more  land  there  is  involved  in  it,  the  more  anxious 
I  am  that  the  land  shall  be  made  free— the  more  anxious  I  am 
that  the  people  who  go  upon  it  shall  not  be  asked  to  pay  a  single 
dollar  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  title  they 
can  get  by  living  on  it.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
ever  in  its  history  invested  any  money  that  has  been  so  valuable 
to  it  and  has  returned  such  great  rewards  as  the  money  invested 
in  these  and  other  lands,  and  the  money  that  they  might  have 
collected,  but  did  not  collect,  out  of  settlers  in  the  West  and 

Northwest.  ,    ^      ,.       r^,     m  i       x,      -x 

My  friend  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tillman]  ,  who  sits  near 
me  says  that  he  does  not  want  to  see  the  taxpayers  burdened  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill.    Mr.  President,  I  have  myself  some  little 
interest  in  the  taxpayers,  but  I  lose  some  of  that  interest  m  tri- 
fling things  of  that  character  from  a  financial  point  of  view  when 
I  see  the  Government  of  the  United  States  spending  two  or  three 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year— $200,000,000,  at  least— on  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  and  doing  so  without  embarrassment,  when 
we  have  a  great  overflowing  Treasury,  with  $180,000,000  at  the 
command  of  the  financial  department  of  the  Government  and 
$150,000,000  more  which  is  locked  up  in  the  banks  of  the  country 
and  might,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  as  well  be  in 
the  sea,  and  that  money  being  kept  there  for  the  supposed  pur- 
pose of  the  redemption  of  some  obligations  of  the  Government, 
never  to  be  used.    The  Government  of  the  United  States  can  not 
plead  poverty;  it  can  not  plead  distress,  with  all  these  great  ex- 
penditures.   I  think  I  shall  be  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  not  any 
country  in  the  world  where  the  people  feel  so  little  the  burdens 
of  taxation  of  a  national  character  as  in  this  country. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  shall  economize;  but  I  hope  that 
we  shall  not  commence  economizing  with  the  settlers.  I  know 
that  $400  may  not  appear  to  be  very  much  to  members  of  this 
body;  but  $400  is  a  great  deal  of  money  to  a  settler.  It  is  more 
money  than  a  great  many  farmers  in  the  West  ever  had  together 
at  one  time;  and  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
who  have  good  homes  and  who  have  valuable  holdings  who  never 
could  have  had  them  because  they  never  could  have  raised  money 
enough  to  buy  them  if  the  Government  had  not  said,  *'  That  is 
free  land  and  you  may  go  and  take  it.'* 

I  do  not  see  how  anybody,  when  he  looks  over  the  growth  ot 
the  Northwest  and  the  character  of  its  population,  which  com- 
pares most  favorably  with  any  population  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  can  think  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  giving  to  these  peo- 
ple free  lands,  and  I  can  not  see  why  anybody  should  be  dis- 
turbed now  that  we  are  going  to  remit  to  the  settler  the  payment 
of  $400  if  he  goes  upon  a  quarter  section  of  land  and  makes  his 
home  there  for  five  years,  as  he  must  do  under  the  terms  of  my 
amendment  if  it  be  adopted.    As  suggested  to  me,  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  less  than  25  cents  an  acre  for  this  land  when  it 
buys  it  from  the  Indians. 
Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    What  is  that? 
Mr.  COCKRELL.    The  Government  pays  $2.50  per  acre. 
Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.     Certainly;  the  Government  pays 
$2.50  an  acre  for  the  land. 

Mr.  TELLER.    The  statement  I  made  was  based  on  a  sugges- 
tion made  to  me  by  a  Senator  sitting  near  me. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.    More  than  4,600,000  acres. 
Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    Four  hundred  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand acres,  I  believe.  ,  .   .     .,      ,  ^  -i    ^  4.  • 
Mr.  TELLER.    I  have  not  looked  into  the  details  to  ascertain 

Mr.  GAMBLE.    The  number  of  acres  purchased  is  416,000. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.    I  thought  it  was  4,600,000. 

Mr.  GAMBLE.    No;  416,000  acres. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Suppose  it  is.  The  property  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  they  are  entitled  to  it,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  have  it  in  such  a  way  as  will  do  the  most  good  to  all 
of  them.  Of  course  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who 
can  not  go  and  take  homesteads,  but  they  will  be  benefited  by 
every  homestead  that  is  taken.  There  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  the  United  States  who  is  not  benefited  when  homesteads 
on  those  416,000  acres  are  occupied  by  inteUigent  American  citizens 

Senators  who  have  lived  in  the  West  have  seen  communities 
built  up  there;  they  know  what  the  settlers  have  had  to  do,  tak- 
ing the  raw,  uncultivated  earth,  with  not  a  building  of  any  kind 
in  existence,  but  every  building  having  to  be  erected,  every  road 
and  every  bridge  to  be  constructed  and  to  be  paid  for  out  ot  tne 
hard  earnings  of  that  class  of  settlers.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
development  of  the  country  comes  out  of  those  people;  and  when 
you  go  over  that  country  you  see  fine  homes,  fine  farms,  and  fane 
roads,  all  of  which  have  been  built  by  the  toil  and  the  labor  of  the 
settlers;  and  inasmuch  as  a  settled  country  is  better  than  a  desert, 
so  it  is  better  that  we  should  let  the  people  go  there  and  occupy 
the  land,  and  we  ought  to  let  them  go  upon  terms  that  will  cover 
the  country  with  population  as  speedily  as  possible.  ^  , ,     ,. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  land  is  distributed  amongst  the  In- 
dians or  not,  but  I  judge  it  is  from  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
Senators  who  spoke  yesterday.  If,  however,  it  is  not  distributed 
around  amongst  them,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Government  m  giving 
to  these  Indians  their  allotments  withholds  the  lands  from  the 
operation  of  the  tax  laws  of  the  States.  Within  the  last  three 
years  in  the  State  of  Colorado  the  Government  has  allotted  lands 
to  a  large  number  of  Indians,  throwing  open  a  portion  of  a  reser- 
vation to  settlement,  which  the  people  have  taken.  This  land  is 
to  be  reserved  from  the  operation  of  the  tax  laws,  accordmg  to 
mv  recollection  of  the  treaty,  for  twenty-five  years,  during  whicli 
time  they  will  pay  no  taxes  whatever  upon  personal  property  or 
upon  the  lands.  That  means  an  additional  tax  and  an  additional 
burden  upon  every  settler  who  is  upon  those  lands. 

The  intervening  sections  have  been  taken  up,  and  a  quantity  of 
land  on  one  side  has  been  taken.  They  are  all  in  the  same  mu- 
nicipal community  or  county,  and  the  Indian  who  has  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  contributes  nothing  in  any  shape  or  form 
to  the  development  of  the  country.  What  he  fails  to  contribute, 
or  what  he  would  have  to  contribute  if  he  were  a  white  man  liv- 
ing on  that  land,  must  be  contributed  by  the  white  man  who  lives 
on  the  other  land.  .  . 

When  all  these  things  are  taken  into  consideration,  there  is  ab- 
solute justification  for  giving  these  lands  to  the  people  without 
compensation.  Nay,  more  than  that,  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  abso- 
lute injustice  to  demand  that  they  shall  pay  any  price  whatever 
for  that  land;  it  is  contradictory  to  the  policy  we  have  been  pur- 
suing, which  is  to  open  the  public  lands  to  the  settlement  of  an 
independent  farming  people  just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  do  hope  that  this  bill  will  become  a  law  with  that  provision 
left  out  of  it,  and  that  settlers  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  land, 
and  not  buy  it,  under  the  homestead  law,  with  the  exception  that 
they  shall  not  commute,  but  shall  live  on  the  land  for  five  years. 
Mr.  TILLMAN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  phase  of  this  mat- 
ter to  which  I  will  briefly  refer  before  we  come  to  any  vote,  and 
that  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  fixed  charges  on  the  Treasury  amounting  to  some  $1,800,000, 
or  something  like  that,  for  the  land-grant  colleges.  Under  vari- 
ous acts  of  Congress  the  several  States  and  Territories  have  had 
endowed,  out  of  the  fund  received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
experimental  stations  and  schools  of  agriculture.  I  want  to  di- 
rect attention  to  the  fact  that  if  we  continue  to  give  away  the 
arable  land,  and  if  we  shall  have  the  act  which  was  passed  by 
this  body  become  a  law  by  being  passed  by  the  other  body,  do- 
nating all  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  be  sold  hereafter  to 
the  irrigation  scheme,  unless  we  get  some  fund  from  the  sale  of 
the  Indian  reservations  that  are  thus  opened  to  settlement  the 
source  of  endowment  of  the  land-grant  colleges  will  disappear, 
and  we  shall  be  called  on  to  take  money  that  will  be  derived  from 
taxation  to  support  those  colleges.  That  is  well  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  Senators  whose  States  are  not  interested  in  this 

matter. 
Mr.  GAMBLE.    Mr.  President^ 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Blackburn  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 


1/ 


Mr.  TILLMAN.    With  pleasure. 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  It  is  my  understanding  that  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  passed  two  years  ago  it  was  directly  stated  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  were  insuflScient  to 
Bupport  the  agricultural  colleges  and  exx)erimental  stations,  and 
that  it  would  come  directly  from  the  Federal  Treasury;  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  for  some  years  it  has  been  paid  directly 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  without  any  regard  to  the  amount 
received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  I  think  it  has  been  so 
returned  in  the  estimates  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  There  has  been  enough  received 
up  to  this  time  to  make  it  good. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  There  has  always  been  more  than  enough 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  furnish  the  source  of  supply  to 
keep  the  obligations  or  the  implied  pledge  of  the  Government  to 
the  land-grant  schools.  But  the  demand  will  come  sometime  or 
other,  when  the  condition  of  the  country  is  not  so  prosperous  and 
taxation  bears  heavily  upon  the  people,  that  we  shall  economize. 
If  we  now  by  legislation  dispose  of  all  the  public  domain  the  con- 
dition will  be  this:  There  will  be  nothing  left  of  the  arid  region, 
because  all  the  lands  in  that  region  are  to  go  for  irrigation,  and 
the  only  remaining  arable  land  will  be  Indian  reservations;  and  if 
we  give  that  away,  after  buying  it  at  these  prices,  I  want  to  know 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from  to  meet  the  obligations  to  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  We  have  to  meet  it  after 
we  get  rid  of  all  of  the  land,  and  we  should  not,  like  a  spendthrift, 
inaugurate  a  policy  which  will  bring  us  face  to  face  with  a  dona- 
tion from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  a  paper  which  I  desire  to  present  out  of  order.  It  is 
the  memorial  of  Charles  Polkinghome  and  sundry  other  citizens 
of  Nevada,  remonstrating  against  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  leasing  for  grazing  purposes  of  vacant  public  lands 
and  reserving  all  rights  of  homestead  and  mineral  entry,  the 
rental  to  be  a  special  fund  for  irrigation. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  the  proposition  now  before 
Congress  will  be  worked  up  to  a  considerable  extent  to  lease  them 
all  to  cattlemen.  That  will  dispose  of  irrigation  and  dispose  of 
any  proceeds  to  carry  on  these  schools.  My  constituents  all  pro- 
test against  it  and  hope  no  such  measure  will  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the 
petition  will  be  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands. 

Ilx,  TILLMAN.  I  merely  call  attention  to  this  phase  of  the 
question.  The  present  endowment  of  these  land-grant  colleges 
and  experimental  stations,  amounting  to  $40,000  to  each — and  as 
there  are  some  48  States  and  Territories,  I  believe,  making  some- 
thing like  $2,000,000,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  it — is  now  derived 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands.  As  soon  as  we 
have  reached  that  point  where  the  few  remaining  patches  of 
arable  land  which  people  are  willing  to  purchase  and  undertake 
to  use  in  farming  operations  or  in  any  other  other  than  grazing 
are  disposed  of,  and  if  this  irrigation  scheme  shall  go  through 
the  House,  we  are  going  to  be  face  to  face  with  the  loss  of  the 
endowment  fund  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  I  am  opposed  to  any  policy 
which  shall  handicap  us  or  handicuff  us  and  injure  those  schools 
by  destroying  the  fund  from  which  they  now  receive  their  endow- 
ment and  thereby  jeopardize  those  great  institutions  of  learning. 

Mr,  LODGE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  before 
he  takes  his  seat.  He  alluded,  in  closing,  to  the  irrigation  bill. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  whole  of  that  system,  in  the  bill  which  we 
passed,  rests  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands? 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Absolutely.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  every 
acre  of  the  public  land  in  a  certain  list  of  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  that  embraces  all  the  public  land  practically,  will  go 
to  the  irrigation  scheme. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Then  the  policy  of  this  bill  would,  in  the  first 
place,  throw  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  experimental  sta- 
tions onto  the  Treasury,  and  then  would  throw  onto  the  Treas- 
ury the  entire  system  of  irrigation  that  we  proposed  in  the  Senate 
bill;  and  either  the  irrigation  system  must  stop  or  the  agricultural 
and  experimental  stations  must  stop,  or  we  must  make  fresh  ap- 
propriations for  them  all. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  but  I  will  say  that  my  understanding  of  the  condition  is 
this:  If  the  irrigation  bill  becomes  a  law  all  lands  in  the  semiarid 
region— and  that  will  begin  with  the  Missouri  River  and  every- 
thing beyond — will  go  to  irrigation.  There  are  some  reservations 
east  of  that  region  involved  in  the  irrigation  scheme,  but  unless  we 
sell  the  land  which  we  propose  to  buy  from  the  Indians,  in  order 
to  get  some  money,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  will 
be  placed  under  the  necessity  of  coming  here  and  saying  to  us, 
** Appropriate  out  of  the  money  derived  from  taxation,  for  the 
public  lands  are  all  gone." 
Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 


passage  of  this  bill  upon  the  scheme  for  irrigation,  the  facts  are 
just  these:  The  bill  we  passed  provided  that  all  moneys  derived 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  certain  States,  among  which  is 
South  Dakota,  should  be  applied  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  it 
was  also  provided  in  the  bill  that  if  the  receipts  from  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  other  lands  not  within  the  States  enumerated  should 
be  insufficient  to  8upi)ort  the  agricultural  colleges  there  should  be 
appropriations  directly  out  of  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose. 

So  as  it  stands  now  we  appropriate  for  irrigation  purposes  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  South  Dakota  and  the  other 
States  mentioned,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands 
outside  of  those  States  are  applied  to  the  support  of  agricultural 
colleges;  but  if  there  is  not  enough  derived  from  the  sales  of  land 
outside  of  those  States,  then  appropriations  are  to  be  made  from 
the  Treasury  to  cover  the  deficiency.  That  is  the  precise  state- 
ment of  this  matter  with  regard  to  irrigation. 

With  reference  to  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  the  Government 
is  going  to  pay  a  million  dollars  to  the  Indians.  If  it  gets  it  back 
by  selling  the  land  to  settlers  at  $2.50  an  acre,  there  will  be  a 
million  dollars  derived  from  the  Rosebud  Reservation  to  go  into 
the  irrigation  fund.  If  the  Government  is  going  to  let  the  set- 
tlers have  the  land  for  nothing,  there  will  be  nothing  derived 
from  this  reservation  to  go  into  the  irrigation  fund. 

Mr.  TELLER.  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  irrigation 
fund,  but  I  do  not  want,  and  I  know  the  people  of  my  State  do 
not  want,  to  build  an  irrigation  scheme  in  Colorado  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  settlers  of  some  other  State. 

Mr.  SPOONER.    Will  the  Senator  permit  me? 

Mr.  TELLER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SPOONER.  I  was  not  here  when  the  irrigation  bill  was 
passed,  but  as  I  understand  it  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  in  a  State  are  not  to  be  devoted  to  irrigation  in  that  State. 

Mr.  TELLER.    No. 

Mr.  SPOONER.  So  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  in  South  Dakota  or  in  any  other  State  may  be  applied  to 
irrigation  in  another  State? 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.    In  Colorado. 

Mr.  SPOONER.     In  Colorado. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Under  the  irrigation  bill,  if  it  should  become  a 
law,  which  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  hold  up  here  now, 
because  it  is  not  yet  a  law,  if  this  land  is  sold  to  settlers  in  South 
Dakota  the  money  can  be  taken  and  invested  in  the  irrigation  ot 
Colorado  lands. 

Mr.  SPOONER.  If  these  lands  are  given  to  the  settlers — and 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  ought  to  be  done  or  not^so  that  the 
irrigation  fund  is  deprived  of  that  amount  of  money,  money  may 
be  taken  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  Colo- 
rado and  applied  to  irrigation  in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  TELLER.  The  same  thing.  But  the  irrigation  bill  has 
not  become  a  law.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  for  some  time.  Any- 
how, we  ought  not  to  be  basing  our  legislation  here  upon  a  bill 
which  has  not  yet  become  a  law.  If  I  knew  that  the  million  dol- 
lars to  be  realized  from  settlers  in  South  Dakota  out  of  this  land 
would  be  used  in  Colorado  to  build  reservoirs,  and  if  by  my  vote 
I  could  give  the  settlers  this  land  free,  I  would  certainly  give  it 
to  them.  I  know  we  in  Colorado  do  not  want  anything  of  that 
kind.  We  will  not  complain  if  the  irrigation  fund  is  depleted  to 
the  extent  of  a  million  dollars  if  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
free  homes  to  settlers. 

What  is  more,  we  have  one  of  these  land-grant  colleges.  I 
guess  it  is  about  as  good  as  any  in  the  United  States.  If  the 
Government  shall  feel,  when  the  time  comes  when  money  can  not 
be  derived  from  the  sale  of  land,  that  it  does  not  wish  to  put  up 
the  money  for  the  college,  I  will  guarantee  that  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado will  take  charge  of  her  agricultural  college  and  run  it.  It 
will  not  be  abandoned.  It  will  be  as  good  under  our  administra- 
tion as  it  is  under  that  of  the  Government.  It  may  be,  when  the 
revenue  from  the  lands  ceases  to  come  in — and  it  must  some  day; 
everybody  knows  that;  we  must  reach  that  point  ultimately,  and 
it  is  not  a  great  while  ahead  either,  because  there  will  be  very 
little  land  that  you  can  ever  sell  for  more  than  the  cost  of  irriga- 
tion— when  the  time  comes  when  there  is  no  money  coming  in 
from  the  sale  of  lands  and  the  Government  is  met  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  will  maintain  these  agricultural  colleges,  and  it 
says  *'  no,  it  can  not  afford  it,"  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union 
which  is  going  to  abandon  its  agricultural  college.  There  is  not 
a  State  in  the  Union  which  is  not  prepared  to  take  up  itself  and 
carry  on  its  agricultural  college.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
among  the  new  States  which  would  be  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  it,  but  they  would  do  it  all  the  same.  The  colleges  would  not 
be  abandoned.  I  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  worry  about 
that. 

The  simple  question  is  whether  it  is  a  proper  and  just  thing  to 
put  this  burden  upon  the  settlement  of  that  particular  part  of  the 
country  and  upon  those  settlers.  I  do  not  think  you  could  put 
the  mHlion  dollars  to  any  use  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which 
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wotQd  justify  this  great  rich  nation  of  ours  in  taking  it  out  of  the 

T)ockets  of  the  poor  settlers.  *  xx.     r 

Mr  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  free- 
home  law,  and  I  have  been  in  favor  of  the  law,  but  what  staggers 
me  is  the  high  price  we  are  compelled  to  pay  the  Indians.  There 
is  no  way  of  reducing  it.  There  have  been  one  or  two  bills  passed 
where  the  price  was  reasonable.  With  respect  to  Montana  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  land  was  good.  Most  of  it  will  be  com- 
muted, so  the  Government  will  lose  very  little.  The  land  is  good 
and  there  will  be  no  great  loss.  In  North  Dakota  the  Senators 
from  that  State  had  good  land  and  they  consented  to  take  it  and 

^In  this  case  I  have  all  the  while  been  laboring  under  the  doubt 
whether  the  land— after  they  have  selected  out  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  the  best  of  it,  along  the  stream,  knowing  the  land  as 
I  do,  which  is  in  the  semiarid  region  and  is  high  land— is  worth 
S2.50  an  acre.  It  certainly  is  a  fancy  price  to  pay  for  it.  it  it 
is  worth  that  it  has  been  made  so  entirely  by  settlements. 
Originally  it  was  worth  very  little  for  any  purpose,  and  if  it  is 
worth  $2.50  an  acre  it  is  because  settlements  have  crowded  in. 

I  do  not  think  the  Government  should  be  forced  up  m  price  by 
the  Indians  in  this  way.  That  is  true  not  only  in  this  case,  but 
in  other  cases.  If  there  is  no  way  to  acquire  these  lands  for 
reasonable  sums,  if  we  are  bound  to  buy  them  at  the  moian 
prices  and  then  open  them  to  settlement,  it  is  going  to  burden  the 
Government  beyond  all  reason,  and  either  we  must  let  up  at  one 

end  or  the  other.  *      .,      ,      ,  xv       4.1, «« 

If  we  have  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  the  lands,  more  than  they 
are  worth,  because  the  Indians  say  so,  then  we  can  not  give  the 
lands  away.  If  we  can  buy  them  for  what  they  are  reasonably 
worth,  all  the  conditions  considered,  and  benefit  the  Indians  by 
taking  them,  we  ought  to  do  so.  The  Indians  are  not  benefited 
by  having  a  large  reservation.  It  is  better  for  the  Indians  if  you 
can  keep  them  in  close  quarters  where  you  can  see  them  and  at- 
tend to  them.  If  they  are  permitted  to  roam  over  a  vast  country 
thev  will  remain  wild.  These  vast  regions  do  them  no  good.  We 
are  educating  their  children.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can 
for  them.  We  are  supplying  them  with  rations  almost  every- 
where. We  are  treating  them  as  wards.  If  we  have  to  have 
those  vast  regions  tied  up  until  we  pay  the  prices  the  Indians  ask 
rand  in  many  cases  the  Indians  are  not  on  the  land  at  all,  but  are 
living  around  towns,  off  the  reservation,  and  the  reservations  do 
them  no  good  unless  they  cultivate  them) ,  we  will  have  to  stop 
the  whole  thing,  because  the  country  ought  not  to  be  burdened 
to  pay  these  prices  and  then  give  the  lands  away-        ^  _ 

I  BUKgest  that  as  reasonable  men  we  ought  to  treat  our  wards 
as  a  guardian  would  be  bound  to  do,  for  their  own  good.    We 
educate  them  and  feed  them,  and  we  ought  to  put  them  where 
they  can  learn  agriculture.    They  can  not  learn  it  m  a  vast  re- 
gion    Put  them  on  good  land— we  are  doing  it  as  fast  as  we 
can— and  give  them  allotments.     When  there  is  a  piece  of  land 
which  the  Indians  do  not  want,  which  is  of  no  use  to  them,  then 
the  Government  should  appoint  a  commission,  which  should  state 
what  the  land  is  worth  and  what  ought  to  be  given  the  Indians 
for  it.    We  have  the  power.     That  ought  to  be  done.    If  we  do 
that  we  can  go  on  and  open  the  country.    If  we  do  not  do  it, 
if  we  have  to  send  out  inspectors  who  must  make  contracts,  who 
must  get  treaties,  who  go  out  and  have  to  do  what  the  Indians 
say  in  order  to  get  the  treaties,  the  same  result  will  ensue.     We 
have  several  inspectors  who  are  good  men,  who  would  like  to 
make  reasonable  bargains,  but  they  can  not  make  any  bargain 
unless  they  do  what  the  Indians  want.    Their  success  has  all 
been  obtained  by  submitting  to  conditions.    It  is  not  only  this 

case,  but  there  are  others.  ^  ,  -j.^,  j,    j. 

In  tliis  case  I  shall,  as  it  came  from  the  committee,  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  committee.  I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment  and 
vote  wth  the  Senators  from  South  Dakota;  but  I  tell  them  that 
from  this  time  on  I  shall  fight  every  other  treaty  made  with  the 
Indians  where  the  Indians  fix  the  price  of  the  land.  You  can  not 
open  the  lands  on  that  condition,  and  that  the  country  may  as 
well  understiiud.  You  have  to  change  the  policy,  or  I  am  in  favor 
of  making  no  treaties,  opening  no  more  reservations,  unless  we 
can  get  them  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  DIETRICH.     Mr.  President 


Mr!  JONES  of  Arkansas.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 

Mr.  DIETRICH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut if  he  believes  that  the  money  which  wo  would  derive 
from  the  sale  of  the  lands  we  acquire  from  the  Indians  would  be 
considered  money  to  be  used  in  irrigation?      ^,    ^  .    ^, 

Mr.  PL  ATT  of  Connecticut.  Certainly.  That  is  the  express 
provision  of  the  irrigation  bill.  All  moneys  derived  from  sales 
of  public  lands  in  South  Dakota  and  other  States  are  to  be  thus 

^^lir?  DIETRICH.    Those  lands  are  not  public  lands  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    They  are  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians. 


Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    They  will  be  public  lands  when 

they  are  sold.  _      . ,     .    -r  i«  i  4.^ 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  make  the 
statement  he  did  a  moment  ago.  I  very  earnestly  believe  in  the 
homestead  system.  I  do  not  believe  any  law  was  ever  passed  by 
Congress  which  was  wiser  or  more  beneficent  than  the  homestead 
law  I  beheve  the  public  domain  ought  to  be  devoted  to  making 
homesteads  in  the  country,  and  I  do  not  care  whether  theland 
comes  from  an  Indian  reservation  or  from  any  where  else.  When- 
ever any  land  comes  into  the  public  domain  it  ought  to  be  opened 
to  settlement  and  used  for  that  purpose,  wherever  it  is  possible  to 

make  homes  of  it.  ^  ^.      .    xi.-     ^  «4.^+i,o4. 

I  believe  there  ought  not  to  be  any  exception  in  this  case  to  that 
rule,  and  I  heartily  indorse  the  proposed  amendment  ot  the  ben- 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Teller]  and  hope  it  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  If  this  agreement  is  ratified  and  these  lands  become 
a  part  of  the  public  domain,  then  they  should  be  ,^sed  for  home- 
stead purposes.  But  I  have  been  somewhat  struck  with  the  tact 
that  this  debate  has  run  along  altogether  on  that  question,  it 
seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  here.  It  seems  to  me 
everybody  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  the  settlers  having  the  right 
to  locate  their  homes  on  the  public  domain,  no  matter  where  it 

comes  from 

The  trouble  about  this  business  is  the  paying  of  these  unreason- 
able and  outrageous  prices  for  the  Indian  claims  on  lands  that 
they  do  not  own.  Now,  we  have  gone  forward  with  that  to  a  most 
unreasonable  extent.  We  have  been  buying  lands  from  the  In- 
dians at  fancy  prices.  Of  course  everybody  knows  how  the 
Indians  are.  When  they  understand  that  the  Government  wants 
to  buy  what  claim  they  have  they  will  put  a  fancy  price  on  it 
and  ask  just  as  much  as  they  think  they  can  make  the  Govern- 
ment pay.  As  was  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  one  ot 
these  agents  is  sent  out  by  the  Government,  and  he  is  bound  to 
make  some  sort  of  an  arrangement,  and  to  do  that  he  must  accede 

to  the  Indians*  demands.  .  ^^^^ 

The  Indians  have  a  mere  right  of  possession.    In  a  great  many 

cases  they  do  not  own  the  land.     They  are  simply  put  there  for 

the  purpose  of  occupying  it,  and  the  large  boundaries  which  were 

made  in  establishing  these  reservations  in  the  first  place  were,  as 

a  rule,  to  give  them  hunting  grounds  and  to  keep  other  people  from 

ffoing  in  close  where  the  Indians  were.     That  has  been  changed. 

Some  years  ago  we  bought  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  and 

agreed  to  pay  50  cents  per  acre  for  the  lowest  price  land.     There 

are  thousands  upon  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  acres  of  that 

land  which  have  not  been  used  for  any  purpose,  I  understand. 

Nobody  goes  on  it.    Nobody  can  make  homes  on  it.     It  is  not  fit 

for  homes,  and  yet  we  have  paid  to  the  Indians  a  price  at  which 

no  American  citizen  could  have  sold  that  land  if  he  owned  it. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  Congress  ought  to  put  a  stop 
to  that  sort  of  thing;  that  these  extravagant  and  unreasonable 
arrangements  for  buying  Indian  lands  at  a  fancy  price  ought  to 
be  stopped.  We  ought  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  extinguish- 
ing their  right  of  occupancy  in  the  land  they  do  not  use  and  never 
would  use,  and  it  ought  to  be  paid  with  some  degree  of  discretion 

and  common  sense.  .  ^  j_    .         j>n  j^ 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  treaty  ought  to  be  ratified  as 
to  the  purchase  of  this  land.  I  confess  most  of  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  for  some  years  past  have  been  contrary  to 
my  ovm  judgment.  We  have  been  paying  \inreasonable  prices 
for  the  lands.  I  do  not  know  much  about  this  land.  I  thought 
it  was  a  very  much  larger  body  of  land  than  it  is.  I  misread  the 
bill  I  thought  it  was  4,000,000  acres,  and  it  was  I  who  told  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  there  were  4,000,000  acres.  I  thought  25 
cents  an  acre,  perhaps,  was  not  an  unreasonable  price  to  pay  to 
extinguish  some  imaginary  Indian  title  to  a  lot  of  this  land  which 
they  have  never  seen  and  which  they  can  not  use  and  a  good  deal 
of  which  they  never  could  use.  Much  of  this  land  is  utterly  unfit 
for  use.  Some  of  it  is  doubtless  good,  and  if  private  citizens 
owned  it  they  could  sell  it  for  more,  perhaps,  than  the  Government 

will  pay  the  Indians  for  it.  ,     ^    , .  x,.    1      1       ;> 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  the  Indians  own  the  land,  and 
I  do  not  believe  wo  should  pay  them  as  if  they  paid  taxes  and 
owned  the  property  as  other  people  own  property.  The  Indians 
can  afford  to  keep  it  for  all  time,  if  we  allow  it  to  be  done,  and 
tlius  prevent  anybody  from  having  access  to  it  or  deriving  any 
benefit  from  it,  as  it  carries  no  burden  to  the  Indians,  and  they 
can  insist  that  the  Government  shall  pay  them  a  fancy  price 
whenever  it  wishes  to  extinguish  their  title,  x    xv  x  t 

That  does  not  affect  the  fact  with  which  I  started  out— that  I 
believe  any  land  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  public  domain 
ought  to  be  opened  to  the  use  of  any  American  citizen  who  has 
not  availed  himself  of  his  homestead  rights  to  go  and  locate  a 
home  on  it;  and  I  hope  there  never  will  be  any  limitation  of  that 
kind  put  on  any  bill  passed  by  Congress.  If  there  is  anything 
wrong  about  this— if  too  much  money  is  to  be  paid  for  the  land- 
let  us  cut  down  the  amount  and  bring  it  down  to  a  reasonable 
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price,  but  do  not  tmdertake  to  disturb  tbe  homestead  right,  ^ich 

I  believe  ought  to  be  kept  sacred  as  long  as  the  Government  e^te^ 

Mr  TILLMAN.    Mr.  President,  in  that  view  of  it,  I  t^iipf  ^« 

had  better  recommit  the  bill  and  let  .the  negotiations  aa  to  the 

value  be  renewed  or  resumed.  There  is  a  °"llio°,^o}l«:^!^^'^nf 
there  is  -^  division  of  opinion  and  feeling  here,  t^«  ^^airmaxi  o^ 
the  committee  advocating  one  polcy  and  the  Se?^tora  from  South 
Dakota  advocating  another;  and  if  we  are  not  bo^u^d  by  some  o^^ 
ligations  in  morals  and  equity  and  justice  to  t^^®  Indians  why  pay 
them  anything?  Where  do  the  Indians  get  any  title^r  anyshow 
nf  titlp?  Whv  do  we  make  treaties  with  themr*  we  cen«*iui^ 
p  edged  to  thise  ?eie  the  honor  of  this  Government  some  time 
?n  the  paVt  that  if  they  would  go  within  certain  hmits  and  beha^^^^ 
thprnselves  thev  would  be  let  alone  and  the  land  should  be  theirs. 
WeZtsay/'wIaregoingtoignorethatpl^ 
your  land.  You  are  no  good  anyway.  Die;  and  if  yon  do  not  dw 
we  will  kill  you."    That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  argu- 

"Trecollect  here  that  a  year  ago  we  went  over  into  the  Pacific 
and  bought  from  Spain,  at  $2.50  an  acre,  some  land  there  wlucli 
^  haveSven  over  to  the  Moros  or  to  the  parrots  and  the  monkey  s 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  f 'jotting  a^bmit  land  in  S^^^^^ 
kotaat$3.50  an  acre,  when  we  are  ^Jnying  land  in  the  fornd /-o^^ 
10,000  miles  off,  and  paying  $3.50  an  acre  to  Spam  for  it.    In  fact, 
I  am  verv  badly  muddled  about  this  whole  business. 

Mr  JONES  of  Arkansas.  I  do  not  think  the  statement  made 
bv  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  should  go  unchallenged.  The 
&ove?=r Ufmade  title  to  the  Indian  tribes  and  when  it  has 
it  has  observed  it.  Patents  have  been  i«?ned  to  the  tnbes^^e 
are  undertaking  right  now  to  allot  land  in  the  Indian  iei mory 
am<Z  thrChoctaws,Chicka8aws,Seminoles,  Creeks  and  Chero- 
Cs  The  land  was  given  to  these  people,  and  the  Government 
Snsistod  that  every  square  inch  of  that  land  shall  be  given  to 
fCXdians  It  is  notWd  to  anybody  else  or  opened  to  settle- 
ment OT  disposed  of  in  any  way,  but  is  divided  amongst  those 

^^^^^ffite^  Thaf  is*^he '^Snce  between  the  treaties 
wfhave  made  with  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Choctaws  and  with 
the  Indians  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation? 

Mr.  STEWART,    It  is  very  different. 

Mr  TILLMAN.    Just  explain  it.  ^.  .  ,        „„ 

Mr  STEWART.  I  will.  The  Choctaws  and  the  Chickasaws 
were 'in  different  States,  in  Mississippi  and  down  through  that 
Strv  and  it  was  desired  to  have  them  moved.  They  were 
unller  no  obligations  to  move.  They  gave  up  what  possessions 
they  had  there,  and  this  land  in  the  Indian  Territory  was  given 
to  them  in  a  trade,  a  bargain.  xi.    i     j 

Mr  JONES  of  Arkansas.    By  treaty  we  gave  them  the  land. 

Mr  STEWART;    A  solemn  treaty. 

Mr!  JONES  of  Arkansas.    We  issued  patents,  and  they  own  the 

^^Mr  TILLMAN.  A  solemn  treaty?  Did  not  we  make  a  solemn 
treatv  with  these  Indians,  or  did  we  make  an  unsolemn  treaty 
S  tClndians  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation?    What  sort  of  a 

*''m7  GAMBLE.  I  will  reply  very  briefly  to  the  Senator.  I 
m^nt  to  aUude  to  that  in  my  remarks.yesterday.  A  treaty  was 
Sade  in  186&-I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  of 
^tt^whereb^the  Great  Sioux  Indians  were  confined  to  the  west^ 
eraWt  of  Sh  Dakota;  that  is,  the  region  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.     In  that  treaty  it  was  provided: 

and  occupation  of  the  Indians  herem  named. 

It  granted  to  them  under  the  treaty  of  1868  absolute  and  undis- 
turbed use  and  occupation. 

Mr  TILLMAN.    Is  not  that  a  title?  

■    Mr  GAMBLE.    I  will  follow  that  by  a  further  suggestion 
rniT    ji^^^S,  t^Vbe  treatv  of  1889.    That  was  practically  an  act 
S'coi^tresTwhefS.  rs  y^^       by  the  Government  to  segre- 
„.t«?£  Great  Sioux  Nation,  consisting,  I  presume,  of  18,000 
fSaS!i?to  diSnt  tribes,  locating,  I  think,  seven  of  them  m 

^'?hev  wfdlscriK^^^  bounds,  the  Rosebud  Reser- 

They  were  oescriueu    J       ,^      ^    ^  ^    another,  the  Cheyenne 

vation.m  one  place  the  btond^ngKoc  locktion,  and  the 

trJndfdLtZ  in  r^^^rin^r^B^n'lX^^r^ceTv^iTti^o^ns^T^^^^^ 
Ind  shall  1.6  held  to  conflrm  in  t^«  I"jJ^*^Sfy^"t^'*i^^^^^  and  exclusive 

of  said  separate  '•f»f,^\^J"'^'J''fS3st  of  every  name  and  nature  secured 
?g^r""n  M*difllr\^nt  w"of  me'sioux  Natiol  by  said  treaty  of  April  29, 
1868. 
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Tt.  is  further  provided  in  this  act  of  Congress  that  the  snjPjns 
lands  in  e^ho?tr8e  separate  reservations  ^^V ^ '^^^fJ^JZ 

liirsS^sia^^"  ^^  =-^¥  I^SS^it 

It^^irthl^a-o^f  la^t  JC.ff^^^^^ 
law  of  1889,  wherein  it  is  provided— 


orvation  is  held,  of  such  P^>rtions  of  its  ^eservat^on^ot  auoir  ^ 

i^s^tjiiritr^^i^vrated^^^^^^^       witu'^r  without 

"ICnot  know  that  I  need  read  the  f  nrther  pro^dsion.  So  then^ 
this  was  an  act  of  Congre^  whicli  f^^^^^  °Pf ?Srotif /irS^ 
was  ratified  by  the  Great  Sioux  Nation^  tb.Sourthfof^he  male 
the  P?ovisionsof  the  treaty  «« ^^««,by Jhr^e^^^^^^^^^^         think,  on 

??ernSfo!K'?rocll^i^;^^^^^^^  t^-  ^^-  -* 

^'^'^t  d^rS'seem  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can  apply 
heS  the^eneral  ^^visions  'ks  to  treatment  wth  other  Indian 
trXs  but  wd  must  be  bound  by  this  law  and  this  treaty.  These 
T^S«ha^  rights  of  property  in  these  lands,  not  the  lee  title,  to 
le  sure  but  cSnly  Congress  cannot  by  main  force  and  power 
Ske'^sSon  of  the^andland  dispossess  the  Indians, except  un- 

^^  Ao»S!^^MaVS^^^^^  c^uestion  and  see 

"  ^rarn^SKiKnclt  therXtween  a  right  to  use  and 

ocS^£§*53iy --  ^e^zSJ^  ?srst 

?i^«  ^.rcv  S  Iveiy  one  of  thefe  Indian  tribes  that  have  reserva- 
SnrcreTted  b7Ky  to  give  tbem  such  \price  as  th^^         de- 

-^^'^'^V^l?^L^^'S"thaf^t?ue^  a  price 

rnSuaU^Sdupon  Sween  the  parties  under  the  stipulat  on 
mutually  ^e^eeu  uijuxi  -rr^wever  in  further  answer  to  the 

of  the  United  States. 
SelRESID?NG  OFfK^'d^  the  Senator  from  South 

^^^iS^m^'^XldcSn?^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^E  f^feati^  wVa^e^  p=S  t^^  ^K^ifeS 
?hat  relation  as  fast  as  possible.  In  the  Indian  Territory  we  are 
V  oT^nfin^  and  eiving  them  their  land  in  severalty. 
^'"M^MrrUMBERMiy  I  interrupt  the  Senator  right  there? 
When  we  h?ve  once  given  them  a  tract  of  land  as  a  tribe  and 
Saranteed  them  the  right  to  the  occupation  of  that  land  as  a 
?  -fl^^  hnvfi  TTlaced  ourselves  in  a  position  so  that  we  can  not 
Wk  upS?Sal  reSns  unless  le  do  it  by  a  contract  with 
them     T'hey  can  still  hold  the  land  under  their  contract. 

M^'  STEWART.  In  the  first  place.it  lasts  only  during  their 
tribli  relation  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  so  many  contracts  in 
tribal  relation,    xrtiu         i    i^        i  Relieve  that  while  they  are 

Sir'waJds  we™t  teke'car%  them  whether  the  relation  is 
?ribaTor  not!but  we  are  not  bound  to  pay  more  than  the  land  is 
wnrth     We  need  not  bu-y  it  unless  we  have  a  mind  to  do  it. 
"^Mr  McCUMBER.    yIs;  we  need  not  buy  it  nnless  we  have  a 
•    V  t^  Ar.  if  Vint  wft  are  nlaced  in  this  position,     ihe  btatea 
W  S  have  the  Cl  opened  to  settlement.    There  are  vast 
?r^ts^hat  you  forced  upon  those  States  years  ago  when  you 
crated  these  reservations  before  they  had  any  representation  in 
ConSess     Now,  we  wish  to  have  them  opened  up     You  have 
S3  us.  however,  at  the  mercy  of  these  Indian  tribes. 
Mr  STEWART.     I  deny  that.  i  ■    i     *  „„  „^ 

Mr.  McCUMBER.    And  wo  must  make  some  kind  of  an  ar- 
rangement. 
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Mr.  STEWART.  I  deny  that.  If  this  land  is  necessary  for 
settlement,  the  Government  has  a  right  to  take  it  and  condemn  it 

for  public  use.  .     _.  . 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  If  I  may  answer  the  Senator  agam,  I  deny 
the  proposition  that  where  the  Government  has  said  to  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  ''  In  consideration  of  your  releasing  this  territory  I  grant 
you  certain  other  territory  to  hold  perpetually,"  we  have  a  right 
to  place  a  limitation  ui)on  that  law  and  take  the  land  without  an 
arrangement  with  the  Indians. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  deny  that  the  title  of  the  Indians  is  any 
higher  than  your  title  to  your  farm,  and  that  can  be  condemned 

for  public  use.  ,      ,  ,       i.     .n. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  But  can  it  be  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  it  to  another? 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  It  may  be  condemned  for  public  use,  but 
when  it  is  opened  to  settlement  it  is  for  private  use  and  not  pub- 
lic use.  No  court  will  ever  hold  that  it  is  taken  for  pubhc  use 
under  such  circumstances.  , 

Mr.  STEWART.  Opening  the  land  to  settlement  is  a  public 
use.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  If  that  is  not  a  public  use  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is.  Wo  must  have  settlement  on  the 
land,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  public  use.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  in  the  power  of  those  Indians.  If  we  are  in  their  power  and 
have  to  pay  more  than  the  land  is  worth  I  do  not  want  to  have 
any  more  treaties  or  enactments  made, 

Mr.  SPOONER.    Does  the  Senator  say 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  STEWART.    Certainly.  .^    ,     ^ 

Mr.  SPOONER.  Does  the  Senator  mean  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  take  500,000  acres  of  land  for  free  homes,  in  order 
to  throw  it  open  to  settlement,  the  Government  can  condemn  it? 

Mr.  STEWART.     That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    You  are  not  an  Indian. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  am  not  an  Indian.  I  am  not  a  sham.  I 
am  a  reality.  This  is  a  sham  Indian  that  you  are  dealing  with 
when  you  deal  with  an  Indian  tribe.  If  public  policy  requires 
land  to  be  taken,  whether  it  is  500,000  acres  or  any  other  quan- 

Mr.  SPOONER.  Would  it  be  any  more  a  public  use  to  take  it 
from  the  Senator  from  Nevada  than  to  take  it  from  an  Indian 

tribe?  ,.  .  ,  ,  .      .^  .     ,     x  i 

Mr.  STEWART.    Public  policy  might  require  it  to  be  taken 
from  a  dedication  to  barbarism,  where  it  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of    pauperizing    and    barbarizing    and    destroying  civilization, 
whereas  it  would  not  require  it  to  be  taken  where  it  was  used  for 
purposes  for  civilization.    Public  policy  is  in  favor  of  civilization. 
These  large  reservations  are  opposed  to  civilization.     Where  they 
have  existed  there  never  has  been  any  progress  in  civilization. 
We  have  the  spectacle  in  the  United  States  of  the  Indians  dwin- 
dling away  and  diminishing  in  number,  on  account  of  disease  and 
laziness  and  misery,  where  they  are  fed.    How  is  it  with  the  In- 
dians elsewhere?    See  the  public  policy  >n  Mexico.    There  is  a 
population  of  10,000,000,  and  nine  million  and  a  half  are  Indians. 
Was  it  good  policy  to  take  the  land  from  them  and  allow  them 
to  become  civilized?    Up  in  British  Columbia  every  Indian  is  at 
work.    Is  not  that  good  public  policy?    If  you  leave  the  land  to 
be  held  by  savages  you  monopolize  the  land  in  favor  of  barbarism, 
which  is  contrary  to  public  policy.    We  are  not  wholly  in  the 
power  of  these  Indians  or  their  friends,  the  speculators  out  there. 
Mr.  McCUMBER.    Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a 
question? 
Mr.  STEWART.    Certainly.  ,.  ,.     x.       ,   ^        x^. 

Mr  McCUMBER.  I  make  a  clear  distinction  between  this 
case  and  obtaining  the  original  title  of  the  Indians  to  lands  by 
mere  occupancy.  They  are  merely  our  wards.  We  may  take 
that  land  so  far  as  any  title  by  reason  of  original  occupancy  is 
concerned.  But  we  have  recognized  them  as  people  capable  ot 
making  a  contract  and  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  them. 
Thereby  we  have  estopped  ourselves  from  denying  their  power. 
When  we  give  them  a  certain  tract  of  land  for  occupation  simply 
in  consideration  of  something  else  we  are  then  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent position  with  the  Indians,  and  we  must  treat  them  the 
same  as  wo  would  treat  white  men.  ^    i  ^-     j.    +^ 

Mr.  STEWART.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  policy  to  dedicate  to 
barbarism  enough  land  for  four  or  five  States? 
Mr  McCUMBER.  No,  I  do  not;  but  we  have  done  it  already. 
Mr  STEWART.  No,  you  have  not  done  it.  You  have  not  re- 
claimed them  by  the  public  policy  you  have  pursued.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  in  their  power,  and  I  shall  vote  against  buy- 
m<r  the  land.  I  protested  against  that  in  the  committee,  but  the 
conmiittec  reported  it  here,  and  I  am  at  hberty  to  oppose  it  un- 
less committed  to  it  in  committee.  I  do  not  think  the  agreement 
ought  to  be  ratified,  because  it  proposes  to  pay  more  than  the 

land  is  v/orth.  ,       ,  r  xi.^ 

Mr.  COCKRELL.    I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  m  charge  of  the 


bill  whether  a  fee  title  can  not  pass  from  the  United  States  to  an 
Indian  nation  or  tribe  without  the  issue  of  a  patent? 

Mr.  McCUMBER.    There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr  GAMBLE.    I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  the  question. 

Mr!  COCKRELL.  Can  not  a  title  of  the  United  States  pass 
from  the  United  States  to  a  party  by  a  law  or  by  a  treaty  which 
is  ratified,  without  the  issue  of  any  patent? 

Mr.  GAMBLE.    Yes;  I  should  say  so.   ^^  .^  ^   ^^  ^  _ 

Mr  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  If  the  United  States  made  a 
treaty  with  Indians  to  give  them  a  fee- simple  title  to  some  lands 
which  the  United  States  owmed,  there  is  no  question  but  that  title 
would  pass  without  the  formal  document  of  a  patent. 

Mr.  SPOONER.  1  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut a  question.  11!  •    i.^ 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  Perhaps  I  have  gotten  myself  into 
more  trouble  than  I  thought  I  had.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SPOONER.  Of  course,  what  the  Senator  says  about  an  act 
passing  fee  is  correct.  But  has  the  Senator  any  doubt  that  an  act 
of  Congress  vesting  a  perpetual  possessory  title  is  not  just  as  effi- 
cacious, as  far  as  it  goes?  xr,  x  i  •  ^    i?     ^-n^o 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    To  convey  that  kind  of  a  title? 

Mr.  SPOONER.    Yes. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SPOONER.    Now,  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 

Will  the  Senator  permit  a  query  there? 
Now  I   have  gotten  myself   into  trouble. 


Nevada- 
Mr.  RAWLINS. 
Mr.  SPOONER, 

[Laughter.] 
Mr.  RAWLINS. 


f 


xTxx.  xvx:..  ,T  ^^^.^.  If  we  pass  any  sort  of  a  title  except  tenapo- 
rarily  continuing  as  long  as  a  status  or  a  tribal  condition  exists, 
is  it  not  necessary  to  have  a  definite  and  ascertainable  grantee? 
I  put  the  question  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  How  would 
the  Government  convey  a  title  in  fee  simple  to  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
the  tribe  being  the  grantee? 

Mr  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    A  tnbe  will  take 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business.  ^      ,  .  . 

Mr  GAMBLE  subsequently  said:  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  in  regard  to  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  with 
the  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation  be  taken  up  to-morrow 
morning  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 

ness  

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota asks  unanimous  consent  that  to-morrow  morning,  after  the 
completion  of  the  routine  business,  the  bill  which  has  just  been 
laid  aside  may  be  considered.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr  COCKRELL.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  make  that  re- 
quest until  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Platt]  is  in  his 
seat.    It  can  be  done  any  time  as  well  as  now. 

Mr  GAMBLE.  I  will  state  m  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sourithat  I  spoke  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  just  before  he 
left  the  Chamber,  and  he  suggested  that  I  make  the  request. 

Mr.  COCKRELL.    All  right.  o    m.    r^i,  • 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2295)  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  civil  government,  m  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes.         ^  r  x.  a  ^  -  ^     i   i  +^ /i,-a 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not  intended  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues .,       .     ^      .       w'  .'  £       Ji 

Mr  CARMACK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  p  a  question  of  order. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  am  eijtitled  to  the  floor.  I  had  the  floor 
when  the  Senate  adjourned.    •  / 

Mr.  SPOONER.    That  is  right.  /  ^  ^.     n    . 

Mr  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  President,  I  /^as  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  had  the  floor  at  the  hour  of  ad- 
iournment.  I  had  intended  on  yester(]fe,y  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour  to-day  to  briefly  dis^u^fe  certain  provisions  of  the 
bill  It  escaped  my  attention  that-  tlie  Senator  had  the  floor  at 
the  hour  of  adjournment.    I  shall  bi  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr  CARMACK.  I  am  sorry  t6  inconvenience  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  at  all,  but  I  should  like  to  conclude  what  I 
began  to  say  yesterday  so  that  it  will  go  compactly  together. 

Sir  PRITCHARD.  That  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 
Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  Senator  in  what  he 

has  to  say.  .  .  . ,     ^  t 

Mr.  CARMACK.    I  shall  try  not  to  occupy  the  floor  very  long. 

I  am  Very  glad  to  have  the  Senator  yield.  .     ,       . , 

Mr  President,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  yesterday  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  stated  it  as  a  fact  that 
all  the  witnesses  with  the  exception  of  Governor  Taf t  and  Profes- 
sor Barrows  had  been  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the  minority. 
In  disputing  the  accuracy  of  that  statement  I  did  not  mean  to 


•» 


^) 


people  who  seek  to  use  them  where  they  are  left  open  and  uninclosed  and  no 
act  of  Government  forbids  this  use.''  ,  ^.    ,  .  *     xu^  o*«4.« 

In  a  recent  case,  equally  applicable,  the  United  ^^tes  court  for  the  State 
of  Oregon  dtx-ided  that  -it  [the  fort^st  reserve]  is  m  ^?f^^e^^^c,^^f*he policy 
of  the  Government  by  whicli  the  public  domain  is  held  f«r«;,'^i^.^^?^Jf^^^^ 
shall  be  free  to  such  use  by  the  people  as  serves  tlio  convenience  of  sett lers 
on  uninclosed  portions  of  it  without  public  detriment  "  (Se^  United  States 
V  TvKh  Valley  Land  and  Live  Stock  Company,  76  Fe<l.  Rep  G*^.) 

I  am  confident  that  this  bill,  if  enacted  fnto  law,  will  work  incalculable  in- 
jury tS  a  ma  joAty  of  the  people  of  the  Western  Stat^^s  wi  I  retard  the  de- 
velJpment  o^  the  joublio  domiin,  will  imposa  additional  P^-i^a^ion  upon  the 
hardy  pioneer,  wift  compel  the  smaU  stoc>  ow;ner  and  settler  to  P^J  tribute 
and  rental  to  the  svndiSkte  owner  or  drive  them  from  the  oinm  field  wiU 
encourajre  greskt  landed  monopolies  uiwn  the  vacant  domain  which  shoiUd  be 
f?^tb  all  and  will  eni?ender  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  ineciuality  among 
th^  who  shoiild  be  friends  and  equals.  With  this  conviction  I  earnestly 
reJ^mnmend  that  this  bill  be  returned  to  the  honorable  body  whence  it  came 
with  your  recommendation  that  it  be  reported  adversely. 

The  biU,  with  accompanying  papers,  is  returned  herewith. 

Very  respectfuUy,  ^       ^^^^^  HERMANN,  Commissioner. 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 

Mr  COCKRELL.  I  will  thank  the  President  pro  tempore  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  reference  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  letter  from  Hon.  Thomas 
H.  Carter,  president  of  the  Louisiana  Exposition  Commission,  and 
also  a  letter  from  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.    Does  the  Senator  desire  to  have  them  read? 

Mr  COCKRELL.  I  ask  that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  be  read;  that  the  other  letters  may  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
and  that  they  all  may  be  printed  as  a  document  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
quested. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 


The  Secretary  will  read  as  re- 

Wdshingtoii,  May  2,  1902. 


Hon.  WiiiLTAM  P.  Fryb,       ^^,     a      4.  \ 

President  pro  tempore  of  tfie  benate,  \ 

Sir-  Referring  to  section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  appr6ved  March  3, 1901, 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  t&rcha^  of  tCLouisiana  territory  by  the  Umtod  Stetes  by  holding 
an  international  exhibition  of  arts,  industries  manufacturea,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil,  mine,  forest,  and  sea  In  the  city  of  St  Louis,  in  the  State  of 
MiBsouri- whiih  provides  that  the  exposition  shall  be  open  k)  visitors  not 
S  than  the  1st  Jay  of  May,  IfiOli,  and  shall  be  closed  not  l^ter^f^^  the  1st 
dav  of  December  thereafter,  i  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  the 
co^?derat^n  of  Congress  a  copy  of  a  letter,  of  this  day's  date,  wkich  I  have 
Svld^from  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Carter,  president  of  the  Loui^ana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  Commission,  inclosing  a  teWam  addressed  to  him  on  the 
1st  insSnt  by  the  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  president  of  the  Louisiana  I^rchase 
Exposition  Company,  showing  the  necessity  for  a  postponement  of  the  opening 

^'  A  fetfe^i^^r  to^this'h^'*^^^  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Honse  of 

epre^sen^^  the^honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  jqhN  HAY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the  re- 
auest  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  be  complied  with.  The 
other  communications  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the 
whole  will  be  printed  as  a  document  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
The  communications  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Commission, 

St.  Louis,  United  States  of  Amkkica. 

WasJiington,  D.  C,  May  i\  1902. 

Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your  consideration  the  inclosed  com- 
munSati^  from  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  president  of  the  Loinsiana  Purchase 
Fxnosition  Company .  By  section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  to 
p?o^vMe  for  ce^Wing  tli6  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of 
th^Tmiisiana  territory  by  the  United  States  by  holding  an  international 
exhibft?orSfarCSstJies,manufac.t^^^^  of  the  soil, 

Sne  &t,  ands^  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  MLssouri  "  it  is 
S^rovided  that  the  exposition  shall  l>e  opened  to  visitors  not  later  than  the  1st 
Sf  Miy?19(e,  and  shaObe  closed  not  later  than  the  Ist  day  of  December  there- 

*^  The  communication  of  President  Francis  is  in  reply  to  a  telegram  which  I 
addres^d  tohim  on  the  1st  instant,  requesting  an  expression  of  the  views 
Snd  dllfresof  the  exposition  company  on. the  question  of  postponement  of 
the  exnosition,  in  view  of  the  almost  universal  belief  that  the  exposition 
SuSt  IS  properly  installed  within  the  next  twelve  months.  Suggestions 
i-eenrSng  a  prol>able  postponement  of  the  exposition  have  been  so  current 
of  late  a^  to  intr(>duce  a  most  unfortunate  element  of  uncertainty  as  an 

''^Tte^lnswe^-^o'f  The  exposition  company  sets  forth  existing  conditions  in 
terse  but  f^ceful  form.  The  company  has  shown  great  zeal  and  industry  in 
m-o^uting  the  work  of  preparation.  The  site  has. been  selec^ted,  the  plan 
Snd^oD^levi^d  and  approved,  rules  and  regulations  have  been  promul- 
StodXns  and  specifications  for  the  central  exposition  buildings  have  been 
^?emred  and  contracts  for  their  construction  are  well  advanced.  Many 
StXs  have  made  liberal  appropriations  for  buildings  and  exhibits,  and  a 
nwfer  S  fo^^  gov^nments  a  preparing  to  participate.  On  thec,ther 
So^  +1 A  Lrr^ftlftfnreR  of  manv  States  will  not  convene  until  next  January ,  and 
?t  £  obvioiL^ih^^^^^^^  not  then  remain  before  May  1,  im  to 

I^oIa  r^^ble  u.se^6f  appropriations  for  State  buildings  and  the  installa- 

TerruSri^   and  tf e  concessionaire.    With  the  labor  and  mamifactnr mg 
forcM^?the  couaW  now  in  demand  to  their  fuU  capacity,  it  ib  clear  that  the 
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snroessful  marshaling  of  the  nec-ossary  hibor  «i"^,"J«t«f  «i'°'' ^^J  u  .ZJSiJm- 
r.f  f  in«  y-.»At  tiisk  wimin  not  to  exceed  ten  months  or  fair  wcAtner  is  ^l^^JJ"'" 
ablo^  afe  it  a^!LpliIh^^U  surely  involve  wastefiU  expense  and  leave  l.t- 

"Vn'^^;^"of''^L''c^';L'dItru!;:r^h;:u^^^^^^^^ 

thehonor  to  rosiHH.-ttully  recommend  that  t^o  apphc^tmn  "f  th^^^^ 
company  for  one  year's  extension  of  timo  bo  submitted  to  Uouisrcas  loi  iw 

consideration.  ,    ,.     ^  * 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,^^^^^^  ^  CARTER, 

Fi'csident  Louisiana  Purchase  Kvposition  Commission. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

[Telegram.]      ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^, 

^""""F^efi^^nfl^^i^an^^^^^  ^  ^  . 

In  view  of  the  conditions  to  which  you  call  attention  and  in  the  light  of  all 
fhifartr within  the  knowledge  of  Oiis  corai)any,  it  is  now  vrry  cl  'ar  that, 
whnS  tLTuikUnffS  c^^^^  be  completed,  the  respertive  States  antf  Territories 
r.ul^th  foreign  Sid^  '-^"^  ''''^  within  the  pm-ent  timo 

?i,^it^.mHtS  the  nec^  buildings  and  install  exhiints  up<m  the  s.valo 

]'J^,^i^uTt^i^w^l  tl^fr  TosWs  and  t!io  ma-nitude  of  th.*  exposition  ent<T. 
x^l^^hoToZot  the  exposition  is  enlar^-ir.g  from  day  to  <i^r.  .^^/re  in 
?ontiimous  recL^U^t  of  expre:^sions  from  ren^te  countries  manifesting  desm« 
tcToarti cimte  in  the  exix)sition  if  more  time  can  1x3  had  for  prw>arat .on.  ^^  e 
f  ee^tSlt  1^  eff  ort^^^^^  bo  spared  to  fully  nvet  the  (»xpectution  .of  this  aid 
other  ?«untn"s  as  t<>  the  character  of  this  exi>os  tion  and  that  it  should  in 
every  r™t  be  worthj  of  the  great  event  which  it  is  held  to  <'ommemorate 
w«  r.nn  ii«»->  nnfi  additumal  year  of  preparation  to  groat  advantage.  It  is 
therefore  Tn  the  judgment  o?  the  companv,dt>siral.lc  that  tlie  time  for  op.n- 
in2  theSpositioii^^^^^^  one  year,  if  swh  course  meeta  the  approval  of 

th?,  C4overament  and  I  am  authorized  by  the  executive  committiH.  and  the 
Srec?torriSTeqii^t  that  you  present  these  conclusions  to  the  ProHident  and 
to  the  secretary  of  Stat«  for  ^ransmission^to  O^H^ess.^^^^^^^^  ^,^^^ .  ^^^^ 

Mr  COCKRELL.  I  offer  an  ameiulinent  to  the  snudry  civil 
bill,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  printed  anil  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  j.      -n  t 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived, printed,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amend  at  end  of  Une  12a>age  50,  by  inserting:  *-*i^  i  .  a  ^  „^f  ♦.> 

^Andvrovidfd  further,  ¥hat  sections  R  and  \2  of  an  act  entitled  »An  act  to 
T^rovide  for  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of 
?i^«Vnni^?LrTerritory  bv  the  United  Btat3s  bv  holding  an  int^^mational 
exhibS  of  IrtsVindustJies,  manufactures,  ancf  the  products  of  the. soil, 
exniDitiou  oi  tti  i-»,  g     Loui*^,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  ap- 

pved  Mai^h  3  1^^^^^^  b^,  and  th^e  ^me  are  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as 

- '"sec  8  That  said  Commission  shall  provide  f<.r  the  dedication  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expostion,  m  said  city  of  St.  L<)Uis,  not 
puiiQings  oi  tiiu  i^  .    .^^^    i^vo    ^ifu  annrmnate  ceremonies,  and 


NSaTcommtS  J^^  approval  of  said  com- 

Sanv  but  not  Uter  than  the  1st  day  of  pei^cmlxir  t 

-^Skc  S  That  the  National  Commission,  hereby  authorized,  shall  cease 

^  ?^^d7rtdldjl7tkf^^^^^  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  tho 

Secit^^?^.theireasury.^^^^^^^ 


deS;Tm^Jlnavre^c?ih^d  Sec-rcFary  c'f  the  Treasurv  with. the  ap^ 

.  nrovaf  if  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Ompany,  and  all  provisions  of 
£^  relative  to^?ho  coinage  and  legal-tender  quality  of  all  other  go  d  com 
t?mll  b«  a^nlicable  to  the  coin  issued  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  vjo- 
SSr  n^of^Vs^t  And  in  payment  of  so  much  of  the  fc^(K)C),(XX)  appropriated 
ted  fit  of  Ma^^^^^  in  carrying  forwarl  said  Louisiana  Pur- 

cSE^>Stion,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  my  ^i id  :.:kM>K)  gold 
do^v-f  so  CO  ned  as  aforesaid  to  the  said  Louisiana  Purc-hase  Expo^tion  Corn- 
nan  Vrnubi^t  to  aU  the  provisions  of  said  act,  except  that  pay.ment  of  .said 
!ir  uf  ^r»llarVmav  be  made  at  any  time  upon  the  request  ot  said  exposition 
^mni^liyt  and^^^^^  Sid  company  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
a  ffii^  a  sum  sufficient  to  prote<-t  the  Government  and  to  ^f^t^/y  Jj^^  a^ 
to  the  fS^ure  performance  of  all  the  conditions  under  which  said  $5,000,UU0  so 
appropriated  IS  to  be  paid  to  the  said  exi)osition  company.- 
\  REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE. 

Mr  CULLOM,  from  tho  Committee  on  Foreij^  Relations, 
reported  an^mendment  proposing  to  appropriate  $2. (XK)  for  neces- 
sary expenses  of  two  delegates  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
the  International  Medical  Conference  to  take  place  at  Brnssels, 
Belgium  on  ^pteml)er  15,  1902,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  and  moved  that  it  lie  on  the  table 
and  be  printed;  which  was  agreed  to. 

\  BILLS  INTRODUCED. 

Mr  FAIRBANKS  introduced  the  following  bills;  which  were 
severally  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions: 

A  bill  (S.  5601)  granting  a  pension  to  John  M.  Baxter; 

A  bill  (S.  5002)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Isaac  C. 

A  bill  (S.  5603)  granting  a  pension  to  William  J.  Alexander; 
A  bill  (S.  5604)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  George  W . 

^^bill  (S.  5605)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Andrew 

Auch;  and  .  .  K^fi^^A 

A  bill  (S.  5606)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Alfred 

^Mr!  FAIRBANKS  introduced  the  following  bills;  which  were 
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sovcrally  read  twice  by  their  titlesiand.  with  the  accompanying 
napers.  referred  to  the  Committee  A  Mihtary  Affairs: 

A  bill  (S.  5607)  for  the  relief  of  *)hn  W.  Parson; 

A  hill  (S.  5C0H)  for  the  relief  of  William  Allen;  and 

A  bill  (S.  560!»  for  the  relief  of  tJVilliam  Mauchamar. 

Mr  SPOONER  intr<Kluced  abif  (S.  5610)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Joseph  Twyeross;  viiiich  was  read  twice  by  ita  title, 
and.  with  the  accompanying  papf ,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

^  HrX)  introduced  a  bill  (S.  sjll)  granting  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion to  Glennie  Ramsay  Kidd;  -^hich  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and,  with  the  accompanj-ing  paper,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

^  Mr  TuLLOM  introduced  a  fell  (S.  5612)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Hiram  T.  Downing;  which  was  read  tv^c?  by  its 
title,  and,  with  the  accompan>-ibg  papers,  referred  to  the  Commit- 

*^mT  FORAKER  introduced  the  following  bills;  which  were 
se^rally  read  t^nce  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 

'''a  biirS  ^S"^anting  an  ionorable  discharge  to  James  Black 
(with  accompanying  papers)  -J  ,         , . 

A  bill  (S.  5614)  to  remove  tl»  charge  of  desertion  from  the  mih- 
tary record  of  Peter  Calligan;!  ,,     J.    1  +„   T^>,„  TT 

A  bill  (S.  5615)  granting  an  honorable  discharge  to  John  U. 
Clark,  deceased  (with  an  accjjmpanying  paper) ;         

A  bill  (S.  5616)  to  remove  lie  charge  of  desertion  from  the  mili- 
tary roi-ord  of  A.  C.  WarrenTwith  an  accompanying  paper) ;  and 

A  bill  (S.  5617)  to  remove  l^e  charge  of  desertion  from  the  mili- 
tarv  record  of  William  Deaif  (with  accompanying  papers). 

Mr  FORAKER  introduce*!  a  bill  (S.  5618)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  John  Thompson;  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and,  with  the  accompanying,paper,  refeiTedto  the  Committee  on 

^  He  X  introduced  a  bill  fe.  5619)  granting  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion to  John  W.  Fellows;  wjiich  was  re^  twice  ^y  its  title,  and, 
with  the  accompanying  pj^er,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

^  Mr  ^DIETRICH  introduce  a  bill  (S.  5620)  for  the  erection  of  a 
public  building  at  Grand  Isl*id,  Nebr.;  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the^mmittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 

He  also  introduced  a  bill  fe.  5621)  for  the  erection  of  a  public 
building  at  York,  Nebr.;  wiich  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  o4  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Mr  CARMACK  introduced  the  following  bills;  which  were 
severally  read  twice  by  theil  titles,  andreferredto  the  Committee 

"""aSiUS.  5623)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  John  W.  Adkisson; 
A  bill  (S.  5633)  for  the  re)ief  of  the  estate  of  Wilson  Cupples; 

and  J 

A  bill  (S.  5624)  for  the  r^ief  of  H.  H.  Belcw. 

Mr  BURROWS  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5625)  granting  a  ^nsion 
f  n  ^1rflh  M  Tracv  which  Iras  read  twice  by  its  title,  and,  witti 
L  accompanS  p^ers,  ifef  erred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

ameiAments  to  bills. 

Mr  FAIRBANKS  subletted  an  amendment  providing  for  the 
T)ur chase  of  a  site  and  thf^  erection  thereon  of  a  hall  of  records  m 
the  X  of  Washington,^).  C,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
S  the  sundry  civil  approbation  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Pommitteo  on  Anpropriaftions,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Ml  HASROUGHiiibmi^  an  amendment  proposing  to 
J^ni  to  the  State  of  Nfcth  Dakota  30,000  acres  of  the  unappro- 
S^tod  puSc^^^^^^^^  in  4at  State,  to  aid  in  the  mainte^^^^^^^^^ 
Rphool  of  forestry,  whicli  institution  has  been  established  by  the 
let^iture  o?  t^^^^^  Statefand  located  at  the  village  of  Bottineati, 
etc  intended  to  be  proii)scd  by  him  to  the  sundry  civil  appro- 
priatiSlV  ^^  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 

'X  bIVe^M? CLA^^^^  Mr.  CULLOM,  Mr 

amendments  intended  tc^  be  proposed  ^y  them  to  the  bill  (^^^ 
14018)  to  increase  the  linlit  of  cost  of  certain  public  buildings,  to 
aSrize  the  purchase  ol  sites  for  public  bmldmgs   to  antlionz^^^ 
the  erection  and  complelion  of  public  ^^^If/^^f  ^V  ^^^^^ 
purposes;  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  and  oiJdered  to  be  printed. 


MAJ.  CORNELIUS  GARDNER, 

The  PRESIDENT  prcKlempore.  Th<i  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  comings/) ver  from  a^previous  day,  which  wUl 
be  read. 


The  Secretary  proceeded 
Mr  Patterson  on  the  30th 
Mr.  LODGE.     I  ask  that  the 


t^ead/the  resolution  submitted  by 
►lution  may  go  over  until  to- 


ultfl 


•e.    Retaining  its  place? 


morrow.  _„^^,„         . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tem^ 

Mr.  LODGE.     Retaining  itii  place.  ^  .   .        . . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     It  goes  over,  retammg  its 

place. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  INDIANS   OF  ROSEBUD  RESERVATION. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 

^^he^Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2£92)  to  ratify  an  agreement  with  the 
Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  m  South  Da- 
kota and  making  appropriation  to  csory  the  same  into  effect. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  pending  amendment  is 
that  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  PlattJ  .    Is 

^f'cVl^lo^'"!  '^^"l^^men^ment  will  not  be  disposed  of 
until  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  comes  in. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There  is  an  amendment  on 
the  table  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Teller]. 

Mr!'  TELLER.    That  is  an  independent  amendment,  and  it  may 

^Th^RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the 
ariiendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  be  laid 
SS  tLpresent,^and  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  ameninent  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.    It  will  be 

""^The  Secretary.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  the  amendment  of 
Mr  Platt  of  Connecticut  by  striking  out  aU  of  Ime  25—- 

Mr  TELLER.  That  is  not  correct.  I  do  not  propose  to  amend 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  offer  it  as  an 
indenendent  amendment.  It  strikes  out  two  words  that  his 
aSdment  proposes  to  strike  out,  but  that  does  not  make  it  any 
SsrSde:^ndment  amendment.    I  have  not  the  bill  before 

"^The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  As  the  Senator  sent  it  to  the 
desk  it  if  to  amfnd  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Connects 
cut  by  striking  out  all  of  line  25,  page  6- 
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HOU^  B1LI>S  REFERRED. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  13109)  Relating  to  third  and  fonrth  class  mail 
matter  was  read  twice  ^its  title,  and  referred  to  the  -Committee 
on  Post-offices  and  Post-:$oads.  TampqM 

The  bill  (H.  R.  13050)  tdcorrectthe  mihtary  record  of  James  M. 
Olmstead  was  read  twic^  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affair*. 


VrTETS  No, Mr  Pre^iffi,  I  did  not  send  it  to  thedesk; 
T  ^ist  made  a  verbal  Statement.  The  clerks  misunderstood  it; 
Vat  is  all  Thrsenator  from  Connecticut  is  here  now,  and  we 
mjiv  aq  well  vote  on  his  amendment  first.  ^  -,       ^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  from  Colorado 
moves  to  strike  out  two  words  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

""Mr" K.AT?o7c;>nnecticut.     What  is  the  present  condition? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  from  Connecticut 

^^  mTtELLER.  I  will  withdraw  my  amendment  for  the  time 
beinR  since  it  has  gotten  into  that  shape,  and  let  the  vote  be 
tek^n  first  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

m  PlVtT  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  President,  I  thmk  the  Sena- 
toffrom  Missouri  [Mr.  Cockrell]  desires  to  be  heard  on  niy 
Sendmeirtrbut  as  he  is  absent,  I  will,  until  he  comes  m,  make 
t^e  observations  about  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
Sn3tit  and  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  originally 

''TirSt  is  said  that  every  case  ought  to  stand  on  its  own  merits 
and  the  Government  ought  to  have  no  policy  about  the  matter 
whatever  by  which  I  suppose  it  is  intended  that  where  a  bargain 
has  Sn  made  ^ththe'^'lndians  in  which  they  have  been  paid 
le^s  timn  the  actual  value  of  the  lands  to  the  settlers,  we  might 
requ*r^  the  settlers  to  make  payment  for  the  lands  t^causem 
thn^fi  cases  thev  are  going  to  derive  an  advantage,  but  that  where 
S^D  havSpald  an?  more  than  the  lands  are  worth  we  ought  to 
5ve  them  away.    Now,  that  seems  to  be  a  very  peculiar  argu- 

"T know  other  Senators  have  claimed  that  no  matter  what  we 
nav  for  the  lands,  we  ought  to  give  them  away;  but  the  Senator 
K  Minnesota  [Mr.  cLpp],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
fMr  McCUMBERl ,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  ClarkI 
iSt  that  every  c^se  ought  to  stand  upon  its  own  bottom  and 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  that  except  in  cases  where  the  settlers 
a?e  going  to  derive  some  unusual  advantage  we  ought  not  to 

'\Tf^S8To  mf&he  Government  must  have  a  settled  policy 

aboutXs  matter.    It  is  perfectly  apparent  to  Senators  that  if  we 

make  an  exception  in  any  case-thatis,  if  we  ^nclude  that  on  th^ 

I  whole  a  very  moderate  price  has  been  paid  to  the  Indians  and 
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therefore  we  will  give  the  lands  away  to  the  settlers— that  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  Government  and  of  Congress.  If  we  pass  this 
bill  giving  these  lands  to  settlers,  there  will  be  no  more  bills 
passed  in  which  we  charge  the  settlers  for  the  lands  upon  which 
they  settle.  It  does  not  require  very  acute  perception  to  see  that 
that  will  be  the  result.  Neither  does  it  require  very  acute  percep- 
tion to  see  that  it  is  a  most  ingenious  argument  in  favor  of  the 

passage  of  the  bill.  ^      ^  i.     .1.       i     ^ 

We  have  agreed  to  pay  the  Indians  $2.50  an  acre  for  these  lands. 
Now  if  we  allow  the  settlers  to  take  the  lands  for  nothing,  be- 
cause that  is  a  fair  price,  and  that  is  the  argument  which  has 
been  made  here,  we  shall  not  only  follow  that  precedent  m  all 
bills  hereafter  for  the  openmg  to  settlement  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions but  in  the  cases  where  we  have  already  required  that  the 
settlers  shall  make  a  payment  which  will  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment we  shall  release  them  from  their  obligation. 

So  the  Senate  might  just  as  well  understand  that  this  is  not  a 
case  which  can  be  excepted  out  of  a  general  policy.  I  think  it 
safe  to  say  that  if  this  bill  passes,  giving  to  the  settlers  lands  for 
which  the  Government  pays  $3.50  an  acre,  every  other  bill  for  the 
opening  of  Indian  reservations  will  give  away  the  lands  to  the  set- 
tlers and  in  all  those  instances  in  which,  by  bills  already  passed, 
they  have  been  required  to  make  payment  they  will  be  released 

from  their  obligations.  ,     .^^n^    o.       x      -n  •  /i  i 

With  regard  to  these  particular  lands,  if  the  Senate  will  indulge 
me  for  a  moment,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Stewart]  says 
he  thinks  we  paid  a  large  price  for  them,  and  therefore  he  does 
not  think  we  ought  to  give  them  away  to  settlers,  haying  paid  a 
large  or  perhaps  an  extravagant  price  for  them,  but  if  we  have 
only  paid  what  they  were  worth,  then  he  thinks  we  ouffht  to  give 
them  away  to  the  settlers.  I  confess  I  can  not  see  the  force  ot 
that  argument.  But  with  reference  to  these  particular  lands,  we 
have  not  overpaid  for  them  upon  the  basis  of  what  they  are  worth 
to  the  settlers.  I  think  we  have  overpaid  for  them  upon  any  basis 
upon  which  the  Indian  title  ought  to  be  estimated  and  appraised. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  know  the  value  of  these  lands  from  personal 
observation,  and  few  Senators  do.  I  know  that  they  are  greatly 
desired  by  settlers.  I  can  only  form  an  estimate  as  to  whether 
the  lands  are  worth  what  the  Government  has  agreed  to  pay  tor 
them  by  the  report  the  inspector  who  negotiated  the  agreement 
makes.    He  says  he  thinks  it  is  a  fair  price,  but  he  says  also: 

That  he  was  greatly  handicapped  in  the  beginning  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  Indians  who  favored  a  ceSon  at  all  held  the  lands  at  an  enormous  . 
price— from  $7  to  $15  per  acre;  that  only  a  very  few  expressed  their  wiUmg- 
Se^  to  accept  as  low  as  $5  per  acre,  and  this  in  cash  anS  aU  m  one  payment. 

In  trying  to  make  these  negotiations,  I  think  the  Indians  esti- 
mated their  lands  by  what  they  knew  of  the  value  of  the  sur- 
rounding lands.     The  inspector  says: 

That  upon  his  arrival  all  the  white  men  connected  with  the  agency,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  surrounding  country  with  whom  ho  talked,  held  the  lands  m 
question  as  worth  $5  per  acre. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  why  should  a  white  man  connected  with 
the  agency  and  those  in  the  surrounding  country  hold  the  landsas 
high  as  $5  an  acre  if  they  are  not  worth  that  to  settlers.  Wo 
must  all  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  what  we  are  to  pay 
the  Indians  for  an  occupancy  title  and  what  the  settlers  thmk 
they  are  worth  if  they  can  get  them. 

It  appeared  that  adjacent  lands  in  Gregory  County  and  in  Hoyt  County, 
Nehr.:  were  selling  at  from  $.5  to  $10  per  acre;  that  a  syndicate  of  cattlemen 
in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  expressed  its  willingness  to  pay  $5  per  acre  for  the  en- 
tire tract. 

Does  not  that  do  away  with  the  claim  which  is  made  here  that 
these  lands  are  not  worth  to  the  settlers  what  the  Government 
has  agreed  to  pay  the  Indians  for  them?  I  apprehend  that  the 
settlers  who  are  going  on  these  lands,  if  they  are  required  to  pay 
the  Government  $2.50  an  acre,  will  think  they  are  lucky  m  getting 
lands  that  are  worth  $5  an  acre  and  perhaps  more  than  that. 

It  is  said  that  a  portion  of  these  lands  are  grazing  lands  and 
not  particularly  valuable  for  agricultural  cultivation.  I  presume 
that  that  is  partially  true.  I  presume  it  is  also  true  that  the  In- 
dians may  have  selected  for  their  allotments  the  best  lands.  But 
I  believe  it  still  remains  true  that  there  are  many  agricultural  lands 
which  will  be  located  upon  by  settlers.  They  are  not  going  on 
the  grazing  lands  to  take  160  acres  of  grazing  land.  What  they 
are  after  is  the  agricultural  lands  in  this  reservation.  I  think  it 
will  turn  out  to  be  true  that  if  the  Government  charges  them 
$2.50  an  acre,  they,  so  far  as  they  settle  up  this  tract,  will  thmk 
they  have  got  lands  worth  $5  an  acre;  and  that  is  what  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  pressure  upon  Congress.  ^.     ^    „ 

Mr.  STEWART.  Will  the  Senator  from  Connecticiit  allow  me 
to  call  the  conference  report  on  the  Indian  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    I  will  yield  to  the  Senator. 

INDIAN  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  ask  that  the  conference  report  on  the  In- 
dian bill  be  now  taken  up.  It  was  read  last  evening,  and  I  had  it 
laid  over  to  be  printed.  ^       „     ^       ^     _  , 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  report 


of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  \ote8  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (U.  K. 
11353)  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contmgent  ex- 
penses of  the  Indian  Department,  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipu- 
lations  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1903,  and  for  other  purposes.     Will  the  Senate  agree  to  the 

^^llr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  Before  agreeing  to  the  report  I 
shoiUd  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  to  amendment  94.  on  page  lO,  which  wiis  m- 
serted  by  the  Senate  and  rejected  by  the  conference  committee. 
Will  the  chairman  explain  briefly  the  reason  why  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  receded  from  the  Senate  s  action/ 

Mr  STEWART.  It  was  stated  by  the  conferees  on  the  otner 
side,  'and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  the  general  appropriation  for 
that  purpose  covers  it;  that  it  can  be  done  and  will  be  done  under 

the  general  appropriation.  ^  •  i..       o4.  oil 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  There  is  no  appropriation  at  all 
connected  with  the  amendment  to  which  I  am  calling  attention. 

Mr  STEWART.     What  is  the  amendment?    Let  me  see  it. 

Mr!  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  It  is  amendment  94,  page  70.  It 
provides  that  the  Wyandotte  Indians  who  are  nonresidents  and 
own  land  by  allotment  may  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  the  same 
as  Indians  of  other  tribes  situated  in  the  same  way.  It  extends 
really  the  provision  of  law  which  now  applies  to  the  Pottawato- 
mies  and  the  Shawnees  to  the  Wyandottes.  That  is  exactly  what 
it  does,  and  all  that  it  does.  Some  of  the  Wyandotte  Indians  have 
taken  their  allotments,  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Pot- 
tawatomies  and  Shawnees,  they  do  not  reside  upon  the  reserva- 
tion The  present  law  is  that  the  two  latter  tribes  may  dispose 
of  their  hinds,  but  that  the  Wyandotte-s  can  not.  This  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  same  privilege  shall  be  extended  to  the 
Wvandottes  that  is  given  to  the  two  other  tribes. 

Mr  STEWART.  I  understand  the  amendment  now.  Iho 
House  conferees  objected  to  it.  They  had  some  reasons  which 
were  satisfactory  to  them.    They  thought  it  should  not  be  done 

at  this  session.  ^^    ^  ^  ^  ^        i.     j.  .       1  „i. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  what 
reasons  could  have  been  satisfactory  to  them  and  satisfactory  to 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  agree  to  strike  out  the 
amendment  which  was  put  on  by  the  Senate.  What  I  want  to  get 
at  is  the  reason,  if  there  was  any.         ,    ,  ,,  .  , 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  special 
reason  given  why  the  matter  should  be  delayed. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  I  do  not  understand  on  what 
ground  you  can  make  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  the  other. 

Mr  STEWART.  That  is  what  we  contended,  but  the  House 
conferees  insisted  that  the  situation  was  different,  and  they  did 
not  want  to  do  it  now.    They  said  probably  they  would  agree  to 

it  at  the  next  session.  ,^     , ,  .,        ,  n     •  4.-  ^  ^p 

Mr  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  Would  there  bo  any  alleviation  of 
that  difference  by  delay,  and  can  the  chairman  tell  me  what  the 
difference  is?  That  is  all  I  am  asking  for.  Is  there  any  proba- 
bility that  there  will  be  any  change  between  now  and  the  next 

session?  . 

Mr  STEWART.  They  said  they  were  not  ready  to  do  it  now 
and  they  wanted  to  look  into  it  further.  They  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand it.  I  do  not  rememl)er  what  it  was,  but  there  was  some 
little  difference,  and  they  wanted  to  have  time  to  look  into  it  and 
thought  it  should  go  over  to  the  next  session.    ^       ^    . 

Mr  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  I  am  very  glad  the  chairman  gives 
me  tlie  very  definite  information  he  does  concerning  the  action 

of  the  conferees.  ,  z.   .1^   •   /.  i.-       i    4. 4.1,^ 

Mr  STEWART.    I  have  not  very  definite  information,  but  the 

House  conferees  objcxited  to  it.     It  was  a  small  matter,  but  they 

said  it  ought  not  to  bo  done  at  this  session.  ^ 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  informed 
that  if  the  House  conferees  object  in  a  conference  to  what  the 
Senate  has  done  the  Senate  should  very  gracefully  submit  to 
whatever  suits  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House.         ^ 

Mr.  STEWART.  We  receded  from  a  great  many  items  in  dis- 
agreement, and  so  did  they.  One  has  to  give  and  take  on  a  con- 
ference committee.  The  Senator  has  tried  it.  It  is  a  considera- 
ble labor,  and  one  has  to  yield  sometimes.  They  did  not  think 
this  ought  to  be  done  at  the  present  session.  I  contended  for  it, 
the  same  as  the  other  Senate  conferees.  Then  they  stated  some 
conditions  that  were  different— I  do  not  remember  what  they 
^ere— and  they  wanted  to  look  into  it.  They  would  not  agree 
to  it,  and  so  we  had  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Will  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
conference  report? 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  INDIANS  OP  ROSEBUD  RESERVATION. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2992)  to  ratify  an  agreement  with  the  Sioux 
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tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation  in  Sonth  Dakota,  and 

rnftit  offered  bv  tbe  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
T  -nn  eltremelv  »)n^y  to  differ  from  him  in  this  matter,  as  I  al- 

to  s^Sits  liSs  to  anytody.    My  understanding  of  the  land  laws 
f  Itl  TT^i^^l  States  IS  that  they  have  been  conceived  in  that  wis- 
dom SKves  every  maV^^^  is  willing  to  make  a  home  upon 
?CnS  domain  Ind  anchor  himself  to  a  permanent  citizenship 
ipor£'pnblk  domain  his  home  without  money  and  without 
Brice     That  is  exactly  what  the  bill  proposes  to  do. 
^^np  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  given  my  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
BubH^an  party  and  iVnk  one  of  the  greatest  acts  ever  placed 
Son  the  ffite  books  by  that  or  any  «*e%party  has  be^^^^^ 
hoTnPKttad  law  passed  in  1863,  under  which  the  great  Northwest 
ha^been  settled  up     I  do  not  want  to  see  any  turning  aside  from 
?h't  poUcy     I  do^not  want  to  see  any  policy  pursued  that  will 
result'^ki  eventually  taking  away  the  free  Jomes  upon Jhe  P^^^ 
domain  and  selling  to  whoever  may  have  the  money  to  purcnase 

^^It'fs'^Sffi  the  public  lands  should  be  disposed  of  with  ref- 
erence to  ttie  man  who  will  go  and  settle  and  make  his  home  upon 
them  and  that  they  should  not  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sSilltor  That  is  exactly  what  the  treaty  as  proposed  and  pre- 
Kd  to  lis  does.    It  is  exactly  what  the  amendment  of  the  ben- 

"'CaSeSZenJprop^ATy  ?h"  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
TELLFRfprSng  foVan  actual  residence  of  five  years  upon  the 
land  m^ts  S  my  approval.  The  speciilator  is  not  going  to 
IVefi"  years  upon  160  L;res  of  wild  land  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting a  title  to  It.  The  speculator  may  perhaps  have  money 
enough  to  pay  the  $2.50  an  ^re  for  it.  I  believe  it  is  true  that 
not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  men  who  are  seekmg  homes  upon 
?he  public  domain,  either  in  this  Rosebud  Agency  land  or  else- 
where has  enough  money  to  pay  $3.50  an  acre  for  the  land. 
T&nd^e  aglin  have  the  homeseekers  in  the  West  and  in 
iTShS^tbfencompelle^^^^^^^^^^ 


colleees  properly  sustained,  but  God  speed  the  day  when  every 
Se  of  la^  a^l  through  our  West  and  Northwest  shall  be  taken 
SS^  and  Cthe  homis  of  honest,  toiling  settlers,  not  given  up 
to^the  bMs  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field  .^ut  .7hen  eveiy 
acre  and  every  rood  of  ground  shall  maintain  its  family.  That  is 
what  the  people  of  the  Northwest  want.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Saovtrament  should  enter  into  the  policy  of  selling  lands  to 
Smbursr^toelf  or  for  a  profit.    It  is  turning  back  the  entire 

P^T^tnd  sTto^m^oSruXt^tatos  is  different  from  the  land 
svSm  of  other  nXns.  It  is  modeled  on  the  idea  that  the  lands 
IrffOT  the  good  of  the  people-that  they  are  not  to  be  made  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Government.  When  the  tune  comes,  if 
it  ever  shlll  come,  and  I  hope  it  is  in  the  near  future,  that  we 
havlno  public  lands  to  dispose  of  to  the  settlers  or  anybody 
S  then  we  will  see  coming  from  the  very  States  that  you  are 
pop^Sg  under  a  free-homes  proposition  a  wealth  that  will  take 
?a?e  of  all  our  agricultural  colleges.  As  was  said  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Teli^er]  yesterday,  the  States  are  ready  to 
tSt  UP  whenever  the  General  Government  has  to  let  go. 

Now  M^Pr"  Jdent,  much  of  the  discus6i9n  of  this  bill  has 
aimeW  to  me  to  be  irrelevant.    I  do  not  think  the  question  of 
?SKt  any  figure  at  all     The  only  diffe^nce  is  betw^^^^^^ 
wtnal  occupancy  and  a  title  in  fee.    That  is  just  the  amerence 
h^tw^S  Pottawatomies  and  Wyandottes,  as  illustrated  here 

We  their  title  in  fee  simple,  and  they  can  sell  it.    The  Wyan- 
^Xs  exlctlv  in  the  same  position,  have  their  title  by  cx^cupancy, 
fnd  thev^n  not  sell  it.    That  is  all.    The  Rosebud  Indians  have 
not  tS  tiKf^,and  they  can  not  sell.it  to  whom  they  choose 
NoCv  can  buy  it  except  by  treaty  stipulations  between  the 
ftoWment  of  the  United  States  and  those  Indians.    But  once 
nS^it^under  the  treaty  stipulation,  it  is  just  as  good  as  any 
?ee  simple  tiWthat  ever  efisted  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the 
puXser  is  just  as  much  protected  in  his  title.    It  carries  every- 
thing that  a  fee-simple  title  possibly  could  carry.  a^„„4.^- 
Sf.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amendment  c^f  the  Senator 
tr.^  PoTiTipcticut  will  not  carry.    He  says  this  bill  will  be  a  re- 
froni  Connecticut  wiu  no        .  -^^        ^  ^^  ^jj^t  if  his  amendment 

IlrSs  4  ^^l  bfa  rrersai:licau^it  cuts  under  the  free  homes. 
?f3e8  X  sale  of  lands  for  a  profit  a  settled  policy  of  this  na- 
Sonrand  I  boTthe  time  is  far,  far  distant  before  we  settle  upon 

*Mr^  McCUMBER.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  brings  up 
thT^^^tire  auestiSi  that  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has  been 
^^.f^^ILTtlT^Zltinr,  of  opening  up  Indian  reserv_ations  and 


thTNorth^^t  bleu  compelled  to  mortgage  everythmg  they  h^    SSriTthrJue  «U  of  o^ni^^^^^^  reservations  and 

rsl"  ttil'homl^wf '  "'"""'"      "'"  I  whltSfe  Indi^ns.will  s^ljheir a^s  for  ^reasonable^com^n- 


Mr  .XaTT  of  Co^eSicut.    Can  they  mortgage  it  before  they 

^^Mr  *CLA11K  of  Wyoming.    About  all  they  have  to  mortgage 
mr.  v^xjArwji.  u        J o  „>inirs  nnf)   beddme.  and  a 


:^:£^^IP^.(PS^BFFIi^£m^I-?.^^^ 


''+?:fornot     Thatisto^tlytopoikm  It  affects 

toXt^  great  ScTKange  in  the  matter  of  Indian  reser- 
vattoM  which  is  coming  before  Congress  and  must  be  ax;tedupon 


milchTw  and  $U  iralTout  all  they  can  get  on  it. .  Time  and 
time  agato  to  my  knowledge,  they  have  done  that  m  order  to 
pS  the  W^,ffice  foes.    I  say  we  ought  not  to  put  any  impedi- 

TTipiit  in  the  way  of  these  settlers.  -,  i,    .  •    a.-u  j.  ■l^■^^„  ^t 

Now  there  is  another  misapprehension,  and  that  is  that  bills  of 
thS  sOTt  for  f reThomes  are  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
^hn  W  in  that  country.  That  is  not  true.  The  men  who  live 
S  thlt  countr?  i^some  way  or  other,  by  scrubbing  and  scraping 
and  ^oiwmy  and  luck,  and  in  spite  of  hard  luck  having  b^n 
therc^orZ^e  time,  have  become  fastened.  These  homes  are  for 
ihemen^^  want  to  come  in  there  with  their  families  to  settle  up 
and^eveTop  the  country.  We  want  the  settlers  from  Connecti- 
cut- wJ  want  the  men  from  Iowa;  we  want  the  men  f rom  &>uth 
rar'nlTifn.  to  come  there  and  build  homes  under  the  homestead 
faws  We  wanUhe^ttlers.  The  cry  in  the  West  to-day  is  more 
men  and  f^wer  steers,  notwithstanding  the  price  of  beef .  It  is 
Sore  men  tilt  we  want,  and  we  want  them  to  come  from  all  over 

'''^C'Zy^rn^nt''^T^ttZ  money  tenfold.     Every  man 
who  puTs  his  f rt  to  Itay  upon  160  acres  of  land  pays  back  tenfold 

'""^e  t^mXri  IKKLTelands  will  cost  the  Govern^ 
£Sd^undTr-ci=n  S\^^^^ 

i  hc£d  S^  ?.srnSrsi\tr^eTi^j 

tn  iL  wpst  of  the  Missouri  has  cost  this  nation  something.    It 
hus*notTwayl  b^n  in  $3.50  Pieces;  it  has  not  alwa^^^^^^ 
rlnlUr  nieces'  but  it  has  been  in  something,     it  nas  Deen  m  "aouu. 
UmsEiAlSerican  privation.    "  has  Wm  something,  and 

*1  rnirt^ai  Sr^ldKe  ra  S^tJ  S^main  will 
siraU  ScS.ied^d  we  shall  not  have  anything  more  -«! 
whir-h  tr>  T^av  for  our  agricultural  colleges.  C^od  speea  rue  ua^, 
SGod  Sd  theVwhenweshaUnot  have  our  agricultural 
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MrMdent,  the  very  first  thing  that  we  must  consider  in  a 
m^ter  of  ^hif  kind  is  the  question  of  title  that  we  have  to  deal 
wfth  the  Indian  title,  the  character  of  that  title^  and  the  nghte 
^f  the  Government  t^-day,  after  having  made  the  many  treaties 
?hat  we  hive  made  in  the  past,  having  now  been  brought  face  to 
face  ^^th  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  the  rights  of  the  United 
Slin  reference  to  their  land.    There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
reS  reasontog  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  Senators  who  claim 
that  we  htv°a  right  to  go  into  these  reservations  and  open  them 
mfai^pav  the  Indians  what  we  think  the  lands  are  reasonably 
wUh    '^We  are  considering  that  character  of  title,  and  I  am  pus- 
«fiS  therefore  in  making  a  few  remarks  concerning  Indian  titles 
in  geS  in  ord"r  to  pllce  ourselves  in  a  position  to  meet  the 

^  maf  iTthe'lndian  title  in  the  first  instance?    What  is  the  title 
of  andent  occupancy?    What  is  its  force?    What  is  its  character? 
What  rights  have  we  in  lands  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Indians 
wherl?hey  have  not  been  yet  f  ^^^  hy  any  act  of  India^^^^^ 
That  is  certainly  a  very  inchoate  right.     It  is  a  title  tnat  nas  noj 
much  vXe  to  it.    I  admit,  as  it  has  been  stated  here  before,  that 
we  have  a  righl:  perhaps  legally,  though  not  morally,  .to  compel 
X  red  men  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  increasing  civihzation 
ind  cultTvation  of  the  soil:  but  when  we  have.driven  them  to  the 
fast  extremS,  when  we  have  made  reservations  for  them,  then 
■TOP  rfiach  a  different  point  in  our  argument. 

Mr  President,  in  the  matter  of  ancient  occupancy  the  title  is 
,n  li^ht  that  we  may  have  the  right  of  possession  and  exclude  the 
Indilns  from  th^possessory  titll  of  that  land.  When,  however, 
we  have  made  a  binding  obligation  with  those  Indians,  m  consid- 
Trltion  ofwhich  they  have  surrendered  that  occupancy,  which 
the  uSiKtates  courts  have  decided  time  and  time  again  has  a 
sufficient  valr^  to  make  it  a  legal  consideration  for  cession;  when 
we  have  received  that  and  in  consideration  have  given  them  a 
mssesJorv  title  of  other  tracts  of  country,  then  we  have  bound  the 
government;  and  when  we  are  in  such  a  position,  why  not  deal 
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with  those  Indians  as  we  deal  with  any  cmlized  race?    We  have 
got  to  respect  our  contracts.    We  have  got  to  biiy  those  lands 
back  for  such  price  as  we  can  agree  upon,  and  we  have  no  legal 
authority  to  oi^n  up  a  single  reservation  until  we  have  done  so 
Now.  Mr.  President,  we  have  given  those  people  a  possessory 
title     My  friend  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Stewart]  said  that  we  still 
have  some  kind  of  a  right  there;  that  theirs  being  a  possessory 
title  there  is  some  way  in  which  we  may  exclude  them  and  by 
which,  under  a  law  similar  to  an  emment^domain  law,  we  can 
Tompe   them,  for  their  own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uSted  States,  to  yield  up  their  lands  for  a  fair  consideration     I 
do  not  ^ink  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  considered  that 
verv  weU  as  a  legal  proposition.    When  we  open  up  these  lands 
for  pSc^ttlement  wJTpen  them  up  for  private  use  and  not  for 
a  public  purpose,  and  as  we  open  them  up  for  a  private  use  we 
can  not  enforce  the  law  of  eminent  domam. 
Mr.  RAWLINS.     Mr.  President 
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Th;  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr  McCUMBER.    With  pleasure. 

Mr  R AW  WNS.  As  I  understand  the  proposition  of  the  Sena- 
tofit  is  that  we  have  no  constitutional  power  to  appropriate  the 
lands  in  Inton  reservations  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  emi- 
S  dom^Kuse  it  is  not  proposed  to  devote  the  lands  to  a 

^'M^^'SuMS^'^That  is  myproposition,ifwedo  not  devote 
thflkndto  a  public  use  after  haVing  made  a  contract  and  agree- 
ment Shthe^Sidians,  granting  them  the  exclusive  use  and  oc- 

'X*  RAWLD^r'MTpresident,  we  have  pending  now  in  the 
SeSte  a  bill  knoA^  as  a  bUl  to  provide  a  temporary  government 
fo?the  PhUipp^elslands,  in  which  that  very  proposition  is  m- 
volved--Sly  the  condemnation  of  lands  now  held  by  a  corpo- 
ration, o^&out  order  known,  as  the  * ^ars,  *<,  Wme  a  part 
of  the  public  domain  and  to  be  disposed  of  for  pri^ate  use.  i 
suppose  on  tiiat  matter  I  shall  have  the  support  of  the  Senator 
fromKh  Dakota  and  tiie  Senator  from  Wisconsm  that  that  is 

"^  MrXcuSER!"'  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
de^l  of  pS^etothe  expounded  knowledge  o^^^^^^^ 
•  TTtah  rplative  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitea  btates  oemg  lu 
SfectSthJ  PhUippine  Islands.  There  is  a  time  and  a  place  for 
t£t  diS^u^ion.  f  Lppo^  thatthe  tl^ee  ^ys'  ^co^'^«^hythe 
learnml  Senator  from  Utah  has  been  sufficient  to  fax  ms  own  mmu 
to  I  ^rtSy  as  to  the  effect  of  our  Constitution  m  the  Phihp- 
Snt  MaX  andh^nce  I  think  it  would  be  utteriy  useless  for  me 
TarSe  that  question  with  him  now  upon  the  pending  measure. 

Mr  RAWLINS.    Will  the  Senator  permit  me  further? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from  Noriih 

Mr  MoCUMBER.    Certainly;  with  pleasure.  .     .     .     ..    ., 

Mr  RAWLmS.    Mr.  President,  I  did  not  desire  to  mvite  the 

Senators  SJtion  to  the  Philippine  3^f -- Xow  undlrXnd 
hnt  onlv  to  the  legal  proposition  involved.  As  1  iiow  unaerstana 
the  ^nator's  anfwer  to  the  question  I  propounded,  it  is  that  we 
have  the  C^nsSon  appUcable  to  South  Dakota  and  have  no 
ConstiStioTapXable  Z  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  therefore 
inThepSpme  Islands  we  can  take  property,  m  the  exercise  of 
lhe^we7o?dnent  domain,  and  devote  it  to  private  use,  which 

""m'UotMBER.^mJ?"?^^^^  I  have  stated  nothing  of 
thf  kind  I  ^ve  staiply  declined  to  argue  that  question,  which 
hasten  discusled  so  fully  for  three  years,  and  which  requires  an 
entirely  seSte  discussion.    We  have  a  Constitution  of  the 

Sai  ^^^e*£  Zt  tKS*Stes  C^SuKe? 

''"wksi^^^^^^^       '"^  trconrtiot 

measure,  the  right  of  South  ^a^oto  anoti  e      b  ^^^ 

States  to  those  Indian  lands  the  position^tna^^^  Congress 

make  clear  is  this- *hat  to  a  certam  ^^^f^J^^  ^^^^^^^  i    ^ 
enacted  m  the  fifties  ^^^  «™'3^certain  extent,  subject  to  the 

rilit^S^'tKUU^ther^Et.    Wecannotgoin 
and  take  those  lamls  from  them.  „      ,     ^^  ^  ^y^^  United 

Stitrr^'c^veSSt^vrno^rSlrto  p^Il-  stumbling-block 


in  the  progress  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  if  they  have  done 
so  in  the  past  through  inadvertence,  the  first  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment iit^  remove  that  stumbling-block  from  the  progress  of  the 

^If^we  take  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
and  convert  it  into  an  Indian  reservation  and  segregating  the 
i  lands  there  so  that  you  can  not  get  the  requisite  population 
Ke  State  of  South  Dakota  without  making  a  contract  whu  h 
will  be  onerous  to  the  Government  then  I  claim    hat  ^i^t^^^^^^ 
dntvof  the  Government  to  relieve  the  State  of  that  ctmclition. 
?f  by  our  own  alt  we  have  in  the  past  placed  that  obstacle  m  the 
TTroJresT  of  the  State,  it  is  our  duty,  even  though  we  are  coin- 
ed to  pay  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonaWe  comi^ns.vtK>n,to 
remove  itT    Whether  those  lands  are  worth  $2.50  an  a<. re.  or 
whither  they  are  worth  $10  an  acre,  they  are  a  part  of  the  public 
nro^rtv  of  the  State,  and  the  State  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  tiiose 
[andffor  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants,  and  it  has  a  right  to  ask 
Kresltomake  an  agreement  with  those  Indians,  so  that  the 
SXmay  1^  utilized,  ind  will  themselves  make  a  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  great  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Have  we  done  this,  Mr.  President,  in  tins  particular  bill?    It  has 
be^nlntiinated  that  we  have  paid  a  high  pnee  tor  these  lands 
On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  we  have  purchased  them  for  a 
?easonabTe  Pri^     Two  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable price  for  all  of  that  land  taken  together,  tor  we  must 
remeXr  tSi  out  of  the  530,000  acres   about  one-fifth  of  it 
1  n?^ooo^rerof  the  very  best  of  this  land,  has  been  turned  over 
to  tSe^ndikns.    That  portion  which  the  Indians  have  taken, 
^atportron  along  the  streams,  that  portion  which  has  water 
facmtier  that   pfrtion  which  is  the  richest   for   agncultural 

nroducti'   thtt  whkh  is  the  best  for  grazing    and  which  is 
proaucts,  indt   w  ^^  ^^^^  which  is  30 

rttLI1?lX  st^iamsTtiie  Government  itself  has  taken 

"tf  ?ou  will  teKa^atTve  or  six  or  seven  dollars  an  acre  and 

^iiJuU.  rtie  value  of  the  balance  of  it,  you  will  find  on  the  whole 

thirthe  other  S  only  be  wori;h  about  60  or  70  cents.an  acre 

o    *    ^L^oS+hfl  settlers  the  new  men  who  are  to  go  into  that 
So  to^harge  the  settlers,  tn^  new  ^         ^^^^  ^^^ 

r^£K  mJ.  &U  ^hM-seiflers  ^should  le  f equired  to 

^"{^UcoSaS'£°^  "tfco^^^^^^         North  Dakota  of  the 

DevSlXReservation.    There  we  opened  up  a  Reservation:  we 

„^Lw\«n  acre  for  the  land,  and  we  are  charging  the  settlers 

^^o^fW^^e^am^ price     I  made  no  objection,  nor  did  my  col- 
exactly  the  same  pnce.    1  m  J  ^    Because 

league,  to  that  biU  ^P"^*^^^^^  ^'g^tion  of  land  there  is  there 

Zr^^l  bf  lOo'^rS  rTady  to  take  it.    We  know  also  that  Jt 

•^^Jh;  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  dollars  an  acre.  So  if  the  Goy- 
is  worth  frojn  sut  to  eigui  o  ^^^  ^^^  complain 

rhrg?tstndniiSis"worS  the  neighborhood  of  six  or  eight 

^°¥KnSs  are  not  the  same  as  those  described  by  the  Sen- 
ot^f  r^  Maho  Fifty  years  ago  settlement  proceeded  two,  three, 
atorfromiaano.    riiiyy  s    from  where  there  were  railroad 

^^'"^V'^Vw  WavX  rSlroadsS  ahead  of  the  settlemente. 
We  have  no  su^tSonTas'existed  fifty  years  ago.  .  We  have 
S  sS  privSs  on  the  part  of  those  forerunners  of  civilization 

^''ro.?SerillLake*coAntry  the  reservation  is  surrounded  with 
In  our  De^sl^a^  counter  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  luxuries 

nice  towns,  with  g^f.  j'^^^^^ho  goes  there  can  get  a  home. 
""^f^^  ^1^  <;«t  a^^d  one  by  pay in|  $3.90  an  acre  for  the  land 
^"^hat  ri,rt*r^e^rl;on't|s^lsei^at^^^       Sf L'^ef  forth 

l:!^?  rtLlSr  S  ytuLre^vln  ^^ 
SThe  lanSs  nSwh  $3.5^^^^  acre,  although  the  reservation, 
ot  tne  lanuiB  uwK  /Tv^i    ^orth  more  than  that  sum. 

*^M?  msrdSC'deSroS^nupthese reservations.^  H^^^^ 
are  you  gS  to  open  them  up?  How  are  yoii  going  to  get  the 
v^Lfits  that  vou  are  expecting  to  get  in  the  cmlizmg  of  the  In- 
^^i^shvnf^kie  white  settlers  among  them,  unless  you  place  tiie 
W  aSuch'^S  that  settlers  will  take  it  up?  Land  that  is 
land  at  sucn  a  piio«  "  nrobablv  is  not  worth  setthng  on. 

2uTe  land  if  it  is  only  grazing  land,  every  Senator  knows  that 
?andTs  no" worth  $2.50  an  acre  for  grazing  purposes  alone. 

R,,t  thatTs  not  all,  Mr.  President,  Senators  seem  to  think  we 
ar?  throSng  awav  all  this  money  that  we  are  paying  to  the 
?  Uo!,I  T>  fo  an  acre  or  five  or  ten  dollars  an  acre— when  really 
L  iLTc^^g  iiitoZ TdSn  fmid  for  the  support  of  the  Indians. 
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We  are  supporting  them  from  day  to  day,  and  we  are  taxing  onr- 
selveH  to  do  so.  Therefore  what  difference  does  it  make  whether 
we  buy  their  land  at  $5  an  acre,  which,  we  will  say,  is  worth 
$2.50  an  acre,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  it  by  paying  the  same 
money  out  to  them,  or  whether  we  take  it  out  of  the  Treasury  ot 
the  United  States  and  pay  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians? 

Mr.  President,  I  say,  to  support  my  proposition,  that  we  should 
open  up  this  reservation,  no  matter  what  we  may  have  to  pay 
within  the  line  of  reason.  .  ,  , 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  Senator  is  making  some 
statements  that  do  not  seem  to  Ix)  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  biU;  at  least  I  do  not  understand  it  so.  The  bemitor 
speaks  of  this  money  that  is  to  go  into  the  Indian  fund.  It  he 
will  look  at  page  5,  section  2,  of  the  bill  he  will  see  this  provision: 

That  in  accordanne  with  the  provisions  of  articles  2  and  3of  wid  a^re^ 
m©nt  tlie  sums  of  $25(),fJ0«),  for  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle,  and  |158,0UU,  aa  tne 
first  of  flvo  annual  inatallments  to  be  paid  said  Indiana  in  cash. 

The  money  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  themselves,  as  I  ^^^«T" 
stand  it,  and  you  are  not  going  to  set  it  apart  to  be  used  for  their 
benpfit  horeaftcr 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  speaking  of  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  opening  of  Indian  reservations  m  general 
in  my  last  remark,  and  not  specifically  upon  this  bill.  However, 
it  makes  but  very  little  difference  whether  you  say  you  place  it 
into  a  fund  and  then  pay  it  out,  or  whether  you  pay  it  out  m  the 
first  instance  to  the  Indians,  In  either  event  the  Indian  gets  the 
benefit  of  these  funds;  and  if  we  pay  him  in  this  way,  there  is  so 
much  less  that  comes  out  of  the  Treasury  for  hds  support;  and  we 
are  bound  to  support  the  Indians. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Another  question,  Mr.  President,  if  the  ben- 

ator  will  allow  me. 

Mr.  McCUMBER.    Certainly.        ,  ,^  ,  ,^.    ^,     ,     r  ..^  aa(v 

Mr  TILLMAN.  Do  I  understand  that  this  block  of  416,000 
acres'of  land  is  scattered  about;  that  the  Indians  are  aU  mixed 
in  through,  and  around  it,  and  that  they  have  had  the  pick  and 
choice  of  this  whole  Indian  reservation,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
land  is  only  what  they  do  not  want? 

Mr  McCUMBER.  That  is  correct.  The  map,  which  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Gamble]  ,  showed 
the  location  of  the  Indian  allotments.  They  followed  along  the 
streams  and  the  branches  of  those  streams,  of  course  naturally 
taking  the  best  land  there  was  in  the  entire  reservation. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  notice  here  on  page  6, 
beginning  in  line  17,  this  provision: 

That  the  price  of  said  lands  shall  be  $2.50  per  acre;  bnt  settlers  nnd^^^ 
homentead  ikw,  who  shall  reside  upon  and  cultivate  the  land  entered  m  ^ood 
faSi  lor  the  period  required  by  existing  law,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for 
So  lands  so  e^^red  uoon  the  payment  to  the  local  land  officers  of  tho  usual 
and  customary  fee  and  commissions. 


This  provides  for  two  methods  of  disposing  of  these  lands,  as  I 
understand  it,  one  by  homestead  and  the  other  by  sale,  and  what- 
ever vou  sell  is  to  be  sold  at  $2.50  an  acre.    Is  that  it? 

Mr  McCUMBER.  That  is  not  it.  The  Senator  must  remem- 
ber tiiat  we  are  now  discussing  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  PL  ATT] .  ^'^•^^      r        4.4.1 

Mr  TILLMAN.  No;  I  am  discussing  the  bill.  I  want  to  know 
iust  how  you  propose  to  dispose  of  these  lands.  It  is  proposed 
that  they  shall  be  subject  to  homestead  entry  only.  That  is  the 
amendment,  I  think,  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Teller]  . 

Mr.  TELLER.    No.  xt..        -u     4.  ^  -i  •  4- 

Mr  TILLMAN.  The  Senator  said  something  about  striking  out 
the  riffht  to  commute.  If  he  does  not  propose  that  the  home- 
steaders shall  get  the  land,  then  he  proposes  that  it  shall  be  ob- 
tained by  purchase  at  $2.50  an  acre  and  sold  to  any  cattle  com- 
pany that  chooses  to  come  in  and  pay  that  sum,  or  else  I  do  not 
understand  what  the  Senator  means.  ^^    ^,  T^  i    4.      n       ^^ 

Mr.  TELLER.    Will  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  allow  me 

^  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from  North 

Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 
Mr.  McCUMBER.    With  pleasure.  .    .  , ,    ,  -n   r^^^ 

Mr.  TELLER.    Here  is  a  provision  on  page  6  of  the  bill,  begm- 

ning  ill  line  16: 

And  provided  fuHlier,  That  tho  price  of  said  lands  shall  be  $2.50  per  aero- 

Then  there  is  the  free-homestead  provision,  from  line  18  down 
to  line  25,  inclusive,  as  follows: 

V»iit  s-ttlers  under  the  homestead  law,  who  shall  reside  upon  and  cultivate  the 
lin(ir4te^d?n  good  faith  for  the  period  required  bv  existing  law  sha  1  be 
ent  thMl  to  a  patent  for  the  lands  so  enterecfupon  tlie  pa5:nient  to  the  local 
fand  officers  of  the  usual  and  customary  fee  and  commiSHions,  and  no  otl^er 
o*fnrtlier  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  shall  be  required  from  such  setUer 
to  entitle  him  to  a  patent  for  tho  land  covered  by  his  entry. 

Then  follows  a  provision  for  commuting.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  proposes  to  strike  out  all  about  free  homesteads.  My 
amendment  is  to  strike  out  all  about  commuting.  If  we  deteat 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  it  will  be  neces- 


sary, to  make  the  language  of  the  InU  harmonious  with  the  idea 
of  free  ownership,  to  strike  out  the  words: 
That  the  price  of  aaid  lands  shall  be  $2.50  per  acre. 

Mr.  McCUMBER*    I  understand  that  means  when  it  is  com- 

TmitfKl 

Mr.  TELLER.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  means;  but  if  we  do  not 
allow  them  to  commute  at  all,  then  that  language  must  go  out. 

Mr.  McCUMBER.    Then  the  settlers  will  get  the  land  free. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Then  the  settlers  will  have  free  homesteads, 
and  there  will  be  no  opportunity  at  all  for  speculators  to  get  in. 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  I  do  not  understand  that  any  of  this  land 
is  going  to  be  put  on  the  market  at  $3.50  an  acre, 

Mr.  TELLER.  No;  but  the  $2.50  an  acre  refers  to  the  commu- 
tation. _        .  , 

Mr.  McCUMBER.    Certainly. 

Mr  TILLMAN.     Will  the  Senator  permit  me? 

Mr!  McCUMBER.    Ceii>ainly. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Referring  to  the  top  of  page  6, 1  find  a  pro- 
vision that  the  lands— 

shall  be  opened  to  settlement  and  entry  by  proclamation  of  the  President, 
which  proclamation  shall  preacribe  tho  mamwdr  in.  which  those  lands  may  be 
settled  upon. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  restrictions  on  the  conditiona  of  settle- 
ment will  require  the  usual  plan,  whatever  it  is,  to  get  a  title, 
keep  the  people  from  going  there,  and  the  President  then  says, 
*'  Will,  as  I  can  not  sell  the  land  to  homesteaders  I  will  sell  it  to 
the  cattle  companies  or  to  whoever  else  wants  to  use  it  for  grazing 
purposes,"  what  is  going  to  prevent  that  being  done?    This  law 

will  not.  ,     «       .      .,  ^« 

Mr.  McCUMBER.    Is  the  Senator  through?    ,   ^^     ^      .^     ^ 
Mr  TILLMAN.    I  am  considerably  muddled,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  will  wait  until  the  Senator  gets  through  to  see  if  he  throws 
any  additional  light  upon  these  dark  questions,  and  I  may  say 
something  whem  he  finishes.  ,,    ,  ,^    ,      ,     .„  t.  ;i 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  I  presume  that  the  land  vnll  be  opened  up 
by  proclamation,  the  same  as  any  other  public  domain  is  opened 
up  for  general  settlement,  and  that  it  may  be  settled  upon  under 
the  homestead  laws.  If  a  person  desires  to  commute,  as  the  bill 
now  stands  he  must  pay  $3.50  an  acre.  If  he  Uves  upon  the  land 
for  five  years,  he  may  receive  it  from  the  Government  absolutely 
free  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  to 
compel,  as  I  understand,  the  payment  of  $2.50  an  acre  in  every 

Mr  President,  I  think  what  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  driving  at  is  as  to  the  method  of  determining  who  may  settle 
upon  these  lands  or  who  may  hold  them.    I  simply  judge  that 
from  the  criticism  he  made  yesterday,  I  believe,  concerning  the 
method  in  which  settlers  were  allowed  to  take  up  lands  m  Okla- 
homa and  in  other  places.    His  criticism,  as  I  remember  it,  was 
against  drawing  lots.    I  know  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  one  who  jealously  and  zealously  guards  the  interests  of  the  poor 
man  and  I  want  to  place  before  him  a  condition  such  as  we  shall 
have  in  the  Devils  Lake  Agency  at  the  time  it  is  opened  for  pub- 
lic settlement.    I  say  there  wiU  be  a  hundred  men  for  every  quar- 
ter section.    What  is  the  present  method?    The  present  method 
is  that  a  man  has  to  be  on  the  border  of  the  reservation,  and  the 
moment  he  gets  word  that  it  is  open  he  has  his  horses  hitched  to 
his  wagon,  he  has  a  load  of  lumber  on  that  wagon,  and  he  starts 
on  a  five  twenty,  or  a  hundred  mile  race  to  get  to  the  particular 
quarter  section,  and  to  get  there  before  anyone  else  does.    The 
man  who  has  the  best  horses  and  the  most  of  them,  who  can  put 
more  of  them  onto  a  single  wagon,  is  certain  to  get  into  the  res- 
ervation in  the  quickest  time,  and  to  get  onto  that  quarter  sec- 
tion sooner  than  the  other  individual  possibly  can. 

With  all  these  hundreds  of  individuals,  how  are  you  going  to 
determine  which  one  shall  have  the  preference  right?  I  believe 
that  the  system  of  drawing  of  lots  that  was  adopted  in  the  settle- 
ment of  some  of  the  country  a  short  while  ago  proved  the  most 
satisfactory  of  anything  we  have  ever  attemped;  and  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  can  suggest  a  better  one,  one  that  will 
be  more  economical,  one  that  will  be  better  and  more  just  to  the 
citizen  who  is  so  poor  that  ho  can  not  go  into  that  race  with  a 
blooded  horse  and  get  onto  a  quarter  section  of  land,  I  know  the 
Interior  Department  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  Senator 
in  reference  to  the  matter,  because  it  is  a  question  that  must  be 

solved.  ^      .,1 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Mr.  Presidents 


«• 


•k 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  McCUMBER.    With  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  The  point  that  presses  on  me  with  most  force 
is  how  to  get  around  the  man  who  is  speculating  in  these  lands, 
and  who  is  trying  to  get  a  quarter  section  by  gift. 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  He  can  not  get  a  quarter  section  by  gift 
unless  he  bves  on  it  for  five  years;  and  he  would  not  be  much  of 
a  speculator  then. 


I     • 


/• 


Mr.  TILLHAN.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  Is  the  rcKiuirement 
that  a  man  must  live  on  the  land  in  person  strictly  enforced:*  it 
he  goes  there,  sets  up  occupancy,  digs  a  well,  runs  a  ttmce,  aiia 
once  in  a  while  goes  to  see  it,  is  not  that  about  the  way  it  runs^ 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  If  the  Senator  ever  got  into  a  contest  tor 
public  land  between  two  persons  claiming  it,  and  went  througn 
these  departments  he  would  find  that  the  law  of  residence  was 
very  strictly  enforced,  that  actual  occupation  was  required,  and 
that  nothing  else  will  take  its  place. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Is  that  the  rule? 

Mr.  McCUMBER.     That  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    Is  it  not  a  rule  that  is  often  relaxed? 

Mr.  McCUMBER.    I  have  never  known  of  ite  being  relaxed  in 

case  of  a  contest.  ^  .  i_i    j.  !„•« 

Mr.  SPOONER.    How  is  it  if  a  man  is  unable  to  occujiy  his 

homestead  by  reason  of  sickness?  v       x 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  If,  in  case  of  sickness,  a  person  has  to  go 
away,  that  does  not  relax  the  law  at  all. 

Mr  TILLMAN.  So  that  under  the  homestead  law  actual  oc- 
cupancy and  use  of  the  land  is  necessary  before  a  patent  can  be 

Mr  McCUMBER.  Certainly;  and  the  settler  has  not  only  got 
to  show  that  he  has  actually  occupied  the  land,  if  a  married  man, 
with  his  family  for  five  continuous  years,  but  he  has  also  to  show 
the  character  of  his  improvements  and  the  amount  and  value  of 
them,  so  that  the  Department  may  see  that  he  has  acted  m  abso- 
lute good  faith  and  that  he  was  not  acting  for  the  purposes  of 
speculation;  and  he  must  show  that  not  only  by  his  own  testi- 
mony, but  by  the  testimony  of  two  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Now,  as  I  understand,  the  struggle  of  the 
hundred  for  one  quarter  section,  who,  the  Senator  says,  will  be  on 
the  border  when  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation  is  opened,  will  resolve 
itself  into  the  swiftness  vnth  which  any  given  man  can  get  to  a 
given  quarter  section,  set  up  his  pegs,  and  do  something  which 
will  give  him  a  right  to  claim  the  land. 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  Yes;  unless  some  arrangement  is  made  by 
the  Interior  Department  similar  to  the  arrangement  that  was 
made  in  opening  up  some  of  the  reservations  in  Oklahoma  Tern- 
Mr.  TILLMAN.  And  in  that  case  we  have  another  lottery.  It 
is  the  lottery  I  am  opposed  to.  How  are  you  going  to  find  out 
whether  a  claimant  of  any  given  quarter  section  is  a  bona  fide  set- 
tler or  not;  whether  he  is  merely  a  speculator,  and  is  cmly  doing 
enough  to  get  title  to  the  land,  and  then  sell  it  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  McCUMBER.    The  Senator  evidently  does  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  method  of  settling  upon  Government  land. 

Mr  TILLMAN.  I  do  not,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  some  hght. 
Mr  McCUMBER.  As  I  have  before  stated,  the  determination 
of  whether  the  settler  is  acting  in  good  faith  or  for  speculative 
purposes  is  that  he  must  hold  the  land  for  the  period  of  five  years 
unless  he  commutes,  and  even  in  the  case  of  commutation  he 
must  show  to  the  absolute  satisfaction  of  the  Department  by  his 
own  oath  and  that  of  witnesses  and  by  corroborating  circum- 
stances that  he  did  not  take  up  this  land  for  speculative  purposes; 
that  he  had  taken  it  up  for  a  home  and  for  nothing  else,  and  that 
he  had  not  attempted  to  sell  and  does  not  intend  to  sell  it.  I  think 
that  ought  to  make  that  part  clear  to  the  Senator.  ^..  ,    t 

Mr  TILLMAN.  In  this  instance  in  Oklahoma  with  which  1 
happened  to  come  in  contact  last  year  by  accident  I  discovered 
that  there  were  men  on  the  border  there  at  the  agency  where  the 
drawing  was  held,  and  that  one  out  of  six  or  seven  got  a  pnze, 
and  the  others  did  not.  I  knew  of  cases  in  which  men  were  there 
with  their  apphcations  for  one  of  the  homesteads  who  had  no  busi- 
ness applying  for  a  homestead,  because  they  never  intended  to 
go  there  and  live;  and  now  many  of  those  men  who  drew  the  lots 
by  lottery  are  not  on  the  lands,  but  have  commuted  and  sold  out 

Mr.  McCUMBER.    That  may  be  possible.    I  know  nothing 

about  it.  , .       /.  X  i.r.         -i.- 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  reference  to  the  position 

taken  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Platt]  .  I  agree 
with  him  entirely  in  the  proposition  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  any  bill  through  here  under  a  false  pretense.  We 
have  opened  up  a  number  of  reservations.  The  measures  got  the 
requisite  number  of  votes  upon  the  assumption  and  the  pledge 
that  the  money  which  the  Government  had  to  spend  in  purchas- 
ing tho  right  of  the  Indians  to  the  reservation  should  be  paid 
back  to  the  Government  as  soon  as  the  lands  were  sold.  Then 
immediately  after  that  became  a  law  and  the  lands  were  settled 
upon,  then  we  would  have  petitions  to  make  them  free  homes. 
I  myself  will  not  vote  for  any  more  legislation  of  that  kind.  It 
seems  to  me  when  we  have  purchased  the  reservations  with  that 
understanding,  with  that  character  of  agreement,  we  should 
carrv  it  out;  but  I  ^vill  not  sustain  a  proposition  that  we  shall 
keep  lands  from  being  settled  upon  by  the  public  simply  because 


we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  for  some  of  them  a  higher  price 
than  they  are  actually  worth. 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  Mr.  President,  from  tho  remarks  which 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  this  bill  one  would  suppose  that 
there  were  a  large  number  of  men  with  their  wives  and  children 
settled  upon  this  Indian  reserv^ation  waiting  to  make  it  their 
homo,  and  that  those  of  us  who  are  opposing  the  mejisure  are  at- 
tempting to  take  from  them— citizens  of  South  Dakota—their 
right  to  free  homes.  This  is  an  entire  misconception.  There  la 
not  one  solitary  homesteader  upon  tho  Rosebed  Reservation.  If 
he  is  there,  he  is  there  in  \aolation  of  law,  without  a  right  on 
earth.  It  is  to-day  an  Indian  reservation,  and  the  title  is  in  the 
Indians.  It  is  not  tho  public  domain  of  the  United  States.  It 
never  has  been  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  because 
the  Indians  have  the  proprietary  and  possessory  right  to  hold  it 
indefinitely— forever.    It  is  just  as  good  as  a  fee-simple  title. 

Tho  Senator  spoke  of  Congress  putting  obstnictions  m  the  way 
of  the  advancement  and  development  of  South  Dakota.  These 
Indian  reservations  existed  before  Dakota  existed.  Those  who 
inhabit  South  Dakota  went  there  knowing  of  these  reservations. 

Mr.  McCUMBER.    Mr.  President ,     ^       ^      -         t^- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota? 
Mr.' COCKRELL.    With  pleasure.  ,     r.       ^     • 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  I  merely  want  to  correct  the  Senator  in  one 
respect.  Many  Indians  from  Minnesota  and  other  places  were 
taken  into  South  Dakota  and  placed  in  a  reservation  there.  So 
the  reservation  did  not  exist  even  for  the  Dakota  Indians  until 
we  took  the  Sioux  and  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  and  placed 
them  in  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  When  was  that  done?  It  was  done  before 
it  became  a  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  In  1851,  1852,  and  1863. 
Mr  COCKRELL.  It  was  before  it  was  a  State.  All  these 
reservations  were  in  possession  of  the  Indians  before  the  States 
existed  as  States  in  this  Union.  Congress  is  throwing  no  ob- 
structions in  their  way,  but  we  are  trying  to  do  justice  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  want  to 
make  their  homes  there.  «^,-^« 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  and  there  are  two  parties 
interested  in  it.  One  is  composed  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  to  bear  the  burden,  and  the  other  the  favored 
few  who  by  chance  and  by  lot  may  secure  a  right  to  locate  upon 

these  lands.  .  r«,  .  -xu 

There  are  no  homesteaders  there  now.  There  is  no  man  with 
his  wife  and  babies  and  the  old  prairie  schooner  which  has  l>een 
referred  to  traveling  there  to  make  a  home.  There  is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  that.  There  is  no  right  to  homestead  there.  It  is  not 
nublic  domain.  The  only  question  is,  How  shall  Congress  extin- 
guish the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  and  make  the  lands  not  public 
domain,  but  private-purchase  property,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
United  States  as  it  thinks  right  and  just  and  honorable? 

There  is  no  public  domain  about  it.  The  question  is.  How  shall 
we  acquire  title  to  the  lands?  The  Indians  have  title  to  thom. 
Shall  we  ratify  this  treaty?  Shall  wo  buy  these  lands,  and  then 
what  shall  we  do  with  them?  Tho  treaty  says  we  shall  pay  the 
Indians.  What  is  that?  Buying  private  lands,  paying  the  owner; 
and  then  what  are  we  asked  to  do  with  them?  To  donate  them 
to  some  persons,  we  know  not  who,  living  wo  know  not  where, 
who  may  by  virtue  of  a  lottery  get  a  right  to  go  on  the  land. 

Mr.  WARREN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  a  ques- 
tion? ^    .   .  , 

Mr.  COCKRELL.     Certainly.      ^  ^    ^  ^  ^    ._  ... 

Mr  WARREN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  all  our  public 
domain  been  purchased  in  one  way  or  another,  and  has  it  not  cost 
the  Government  something? 

Mr.  COCKRELL.    Not  in  this  way. 

Mr.  WARREN.    It  cost  a  small  sum  per  acre,  but  it  cost  the 

Government  money.  .     -,  .     .n  •  4. 

Mr  COCKRELL.  None  of  it  was  acquired  m  this  way— not 
one  foot  of  it.  It  was  acquired  for  political  and  territorial  rea- 
sons, in  large  quantities,  unsettled  and  uninhabited,  a  wilderness, 
subject  to  the  possessory  and  proprietary  right  of  the  Indians  who 
were  scattered  hero  and  there  over  it.         ,    .,    ^^       ,      -p  u /i^..a 

Mr  WARREN.  Nevertheless,  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  it  does 
not  stand  of  record  that  while  it  may  have  cost  but  10  or  15  or  20 
cents  an  acre,  all  tho  public  land  open  to  homestead  to-day  is 
that  which  has  in  some  way  been  purchased  and  for  which  some- 
thing has  been  paid  by  the  United  States  Government?  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  difference  in  price  as  I  look  at  it. 

Mr  COCKRELL.  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  hght.  It  was  not 
purchased  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain.  We  did  not  pay  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  a  nickel  of  money  tor  any- 
thing they  had  in  it.  It  was  a  political  transaction  between  the 
United  States  and  France.    We  bought  the  land  there.    The  peo- 
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pie  who  were  on  the  land  and  who  had  title  to  the  land  continned 
to  have  title  to  it.     The  balance  was  public  domain. 

Now,  here  are  individuals,  a  band  of  individuals,  with  a  clear 
title  to  the  laud,  and  this  bill  proi)Ose8  to  buy  that  land  from  them 
and  pay  the  money  tf)  them.  If  we  have  the  right  to  do  that,  and 
then  to  turn  around  and  donate  the  land  to  those  who  may  by 
lottery  get  a  right  to  settle  upon  it,  we  have  the  same  right  to  go 
into  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  State  of  Missouri,  or  any  other 
State  of  this  Union  and  buy  land  from  individuals,  citizens,  and 
open  it  up  for  free  homes.  No  man  can  gainsay  the  proposition. 
One  is  just  as  fair  and  honest  as  the  other.  They  are  upon  an 
equal  footing.  That  is  what  this  bill  proposes  to  do;  nothing 
more,  nothing  less,  nothing  else. 

I  say  it  is  not  just;  it  is  not  right;  it  is  burdening  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  with  that  which  should  not  be  imposed  upon 
them.  It  is  not  for  the  poor  man.  not  for  the  man  struggling 
with  his  wife  and  babies  for  a  home,  but  for  the  man  worth 
millions,  i)erchance,  who  may  have  a  technical  right  to  make  a 
homestead  and  may  he  fortunate  enough  to  draw  a  prize  in  the 
lottery.  That  is  the  kind  of  people  we  are  appealed  to  to  benefit 
and  bless — men  who  have  homes,  and  yet  have  never  exhausted 
their  homestead  rights.  Any  of  them  can  go  there,  I  care  not 
who  it  is,  from  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and,  possessing 
the  homestead  right,  get  a  free  home,  no  matter  what  his  prop- 
erty is. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri a  question? 

Mr.  COCKRELL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  I  know  the  Senator  intends  to  be 
exactly  correct  and  accurate,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  nobody  can 
enter  upon  those  lands  under  the  proposed  amendment  who  has 
a  homestead  elsewhere;  that  he  must  comply  with  the  five  years' 
residence  upon  the  land;  that  he  must  absolutely  comply  with 
the  homestead  law,  and  if  he  has  a  large  amount  of  land  else- 
where, the  homestead  law  absolutely  prohibits  him  from  taking 
advantage  of  this  law? 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  Any  man  who  has  the  right  to  a  homestead 
would  have  the  right  to  go  into  this  drawing. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  But  if  he  goes  into  the  drawing  he 
goes  into  it  subject—- — 

Mr.  COCKRELL.     As  a  matter  of  course. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  Just  one  moment.  But  if  he  goes 
into  the  drawing  he  goes  into  it  subject  to  the  regulations  and 
the  law  of  homesteads,  and  is  it  not  a  little  far-fetched  to  assume 
that  a  millionaire  will  spend  five  years  upon  the  Dakota  prairies 
in  order  to  get  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  worth  $2.50  an 

acre? 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  Anyone  having  his  homestead  right  unex- 
hausted has  a  right  to  take  his  chance  in  getting  a  claim.  The 
terms  upon  which  he  will  get  it  after  he  has  acquired  that  right 
is  a  different  matter.  He  must  comply  with  the  law  before  he 
can  get  a  patent.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  I  say 
this  measure  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  have  a  right 
now.  It  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  citizens  of  South  Dakota  that 
this  bill  is  pending.     Not  at  all. 

We  recently  opened  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  land 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  I  wish  Senators  to  pay  attention  to  this: 
That  land  was  divided  into  13.000  tracts  of  a  hamdred  and  sixty 
acres  each.  There  was  a  registration  called  for  of  those  who  were 
eligible  to  make  a  selection  and  165,416  people  registered,  claiming 
the  18,000  acres,  over  a  hundred  applicants  for  every  tract  of 
land.  Now,  does  anybody  suppose  those  were  poor,  struggling 
young  men  with  their  wives  and  babies  who  were  there  ready  to 
make  homes  upon  that  land?  How  did  they  settle  the  contest? 
A  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  applicants  and  13,000  prizes. 
There  was  but  one  way— a  lottery,  pure  and  simple.  Tickets 
were  drawn  and  the  wheel  of  fortune  started  on  its  round  and  the 
lucky  ones,  13,000,  had  the  right  to  go  upon  the  land. 

The  Senators  from  South  Dakota  and  from  other  States  are  here 
pleading  and  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Probably  a  hun- 
dred thousand  people  will  go  there  and  apply  for  this  land,  and 

in  the  lottery  the  land  will  be  divided  into  how  many  tracts 

Mr.  TILLMAN.     About  twenty-four  hundred. 
Mr.  COCKRELL.    About  twenty-four. 
Mr.  TILLMAN.     Prizes. 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  About  twenty-four  hundred  prizes  will  be 
drawn,  and  these  twenty-four  hundred— Infinite  Wisdom  alone 
knows  who  they  will  be— are  the  objects  of  charity  and  sympathy, 
in  whose  behalf  appeals  are  made  to  the  Senate  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Senators,  it  is  not  right  to  pass  it,  because  the  bill  is  not  right. 
I  am  as  sympathetic  as  any  man  in  the  world,  and  no  man  has  a 
warmer  sympathy  for  the  young  man  who  is  struggling  in  life  to 
get  a  home  for  his  wife  and  children,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  tax 
the  millions  of  young  men  with  wives  and  children  starting  in 
life  for  the  purpose  of  giving  free  homes  to  a  few  people— twenty- 


four  hundred— who  may  be  fortunate  in  the  lottery.  That  is  all 
there  is  in  this  bill.  Shall  we  tax  the  struggling  man  to  give 
twenty-four  hundred  men  the  chance  of  drawing  a  prize  in  a  lot- 
tery?   I  can  not  see  that  it  is  just  or  right. 

Now,  it  is  claimed  that  we  are  reversing  the  policy  of  this 
Government;  that  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  give  free  homes.  When  did  that  policy  originate?  When 
was  it  the  policy?  Was  it  the  policy  when  the  pioneers  from  the 
Eastern  States  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  went  into  the  bloody 
land  of  Kentucky,  or  into  Ohio,  or  Indiana,  or  Illinois?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  At  first  the  Government  charged  $2.50  an  acre  for  the 
public  land,  and  the  people  who  went  on  them  were  pioneers. 
They  went  there  with  their  trusty  rifles  and  ammunition.  They 
went  there  to  hew  a  home  out  in  the  wilderness  and  to  drive  back 
the  Indians.  They  took  all  the  chances,  and  yet  they  had  to  pay 
$2.50  an  acre  for  their  land. 

Finally  the  price  was  reduced  to  a  dollar  and  25  cents  an  acre. 
Practically  all  the  lands  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  disposed  of 
at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  The  settlers  paid  the  money 
into  the  Treasury.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  received 
the  benefit  of  it.  In  Missouri  it  was  largely  the  same  way.  In 
Iowa  it  was  largely  the  same  way.  Nine-tenths  of  the  i)eople 
there  had  to  pay  for  their  homes  at  a  dollar  and  25  cents  an  acre, 
until  the  graduated  law  of  1853-54,  which  reduced  the  price  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  years  the  land  had  been  subject  to 
entry,  reducing  it  down  as  low  as  25  cents  an  acre  or  less. 

Mr.  President,  when  did  free  homes  arise?  In  1862,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  Government,  the  homestead  law  was 
enacted.  It  had  been  pending  in  Congress  since  the  days  of  Mr. 
Benton,  who  had  advocated  it  early  in  his  career,  and  yet  it  was 
never  enacted  into  law  until  1862.  There  were  reasons  for  it  then. 
There  were  political  reasons  for  it  then.  There  were  just  reasons 
for  it  then.  Our  country  was  then  engaged  in  the  most  fearful 
civil  strife  which  ever  paralyzed  the  energies  of  any  great  nation. 
Mr.  TELLER.  Will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  allow  me  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  him?  Before  the  war,  when  I  suppose 
nobody  expected  a  war.  Congress  passed  a  free-homestead  act,  and 
it  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Mr.  COCKRELL.    It  was  not  a  law. 

Mr.  TELLER.  No;  it  was  not  a  law,  but  it  was  the  Congres- 
sional mind  and  intention  to  have  free  homes. 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  Now,  in  that  struggle  we  had  enlisted  in 
the  Union  Army  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men,  many  of 
whom  had  come  from  foreign  lands  and  had  no  homes  here. 
They  had  rendered  their  adopted  country  a  great  service.  We 
passed  this  bill  giving  the  right  to  the  soldier  to  go  and  home- 
stead the  land  and  count  his  service  as  a  part  of  the  five  years. 
It  was  a  generous  act,  a  just  act,  a  liberal  act  upon  the  part  of 
the  Government.  It  induced  many  thousands  of  foreigners  to 
become  citizens  and  to  go  upon  the  lands  and  make  their  homes; 
and  they  have  been  doing  it  since. 

Then  we  had  millions  of  acres  of  tillable  land,  arable  land,  with 
all  the  climatic  conditions  necessary  for  supporting  a  population 
and  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  We 
had  them  in  abundance;  we  had  public  lands  in  Missouri;  we 
had  public  lands  in  Iowa.  Lands  were  not  scarce:  they  were 
abundant,  and  in  justice,  and  in  right,  and  in  munificence  this 
Government  passed  the  homestead  law.     It  was  right  then. 

If  we  had  the  same  condition,  it  would  be  right  to-day.  No- 
body ever  dreamed  that  that  munificent  law  would  be  perverted  to 
the  idea  that  this  Government  has  a  right  to  go  and  buy  private 
land  at  $2.50  or  $5  an  acre  and  then  turn  around  and  call  it  pubHo 
domain.  No,  Mr.  President,  there  was  never  any  such  contem- 
plation. 

This  is  not  public  domain  in  the  strict  or  coiTect  sense  of  the 
word.  We  would  have  the  same  right  to  go  into  Iowa,  or  into 
Minnesota,  or  into  any  other  State  of  this  Union  and  buy  private 
lands,  and  call  them  public  lands,  and  make  them  a  part  of  the 
public  domain,  and  give  them  away  as  homes  to  people  as  we 
have  to  go  and  buy  land  from  the  Indians  and  do  it.    There  is  no 

justice  in  this. 

But  from  the  arguments  it  would  seem  that  the  Government 
had  already  established  a  policy  of  making  free  homes  out  of 
Indian  reservations.  Let  us  see  when  the  free-homes  law  was 
passed.  The  free-homes  law  in  regard  to  Indian  land  was  passed 
May  17, 1900.  Was  it  a  general  law?  Was  it  a  law  for  the  fu- 
ture or  was  it  a  law  for  special  cases  which  then  existed?  Sena- 
tors who  were  then  here  will  remember  that  upon  the  opening  of 
the  lands  in  Oklahoma  and  that  part  of  the  country  thousands 
of  people  flocked  there.  There  was  a  drought  one  or  two  seasons 
in  succession.  The  people  failed  to  raise  crops.  They  had  prom- 
ised to  pay  for  the  land.  Congress  was  called  upon  to  extend  the 
time  of  payment.    It  was  extended. 

Still  appeals  were  being  made;  sympathy  was  aroused:  another 
extension  of  time  was  given  by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  money  for  the  land.    The  sympathy  of  the  people  was 
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appealed  to.  The  forlorn  condition  of  the  settlers  was  painted  in 
grewsome  colors,  and  we  were  asked  to  let  them  have  their  homes. 
They  were  there;  they  were  in  debt;  they  could  not  pay  the  price 
the  Government  was  exacting,  and  out  of  sympathy  and  because 
of  these  appeals  a  law  was  passed,  not  for  the  future,  but  for 
these  cases  of  supposed  suffering.    I  will  read  it. 

That  all  settlers  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
agricultural  public  lands,  which  have  already  been  opened  to  settlement, 
acquired  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act— 

**  Which  have  already  been  opened  to  settlement,  acquired  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  act " — 

by  treaty  or  agreement  from  the  various  Indian  tribes,  who  have  resided  or 
shall  hereafter  reside  upon  the  tract  entered  in  good  faith  for  the  period  re- 
quired by  existing  law,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  land  so  entered 


apt 

of  t 


upon  the  payment  to  the  local  land  officers  of  the  usual  and  cust<)mary  fees, 
and  no  other  or  further  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  shall  bo  required 


from  such  settler  to  entitle  him  to  a  patent  for  the  land  covered  by  his  entry: 
Provided,  That  the  right  to  commute  any  such  entry  and  pay  for  said  lands 
in  the  option  of  any  such  settler  and  in  the  time  and  at  the  prices  now  nxea 


by  existing  laws  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 
Mr.  TILLMAN.    Mr.  Presidents 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kean  in  the  chair).     Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina? 
Mr.  COCKRELL.    Certainly.  ,      .,    .  .     .^ 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  will  remind  the  Senator  also  that  m  the 
appeals  made  to  us  here  it  was  stated  that  unless  we  did  grant 
that  relief  by  giving  these  homes,  the  capitalists  who  had  loaned 
money  to  help  build  houses  and  improve  the  holdings  would  ab- 
sorb and  gobble  up  the  whole  business,  and  it  was  to  prevent  the 
absorption  by  capitalists  of  those  homesteads  that  we  put  that 

bill  through  here.  ^         ^     .^  ^      , . 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolma 
for  his  suggestion.  Everyone  remembers  that  we  were  told  they 
were  going  to  be  sold  out  under  deeds  of  trust,  and  the  only  salva- 
t^'on  was  a  donation  of  the  land  and  free  homes.  That  bill  was 
'iassed  through  sympathy.  If  this  bill  is  passed  it  will  be  by 
sympathy.  It  will  not  be  passed  upon  the  broad  basis  of  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  and  special  favors  to  none.  It  will  be  a 
law  of  favoritism,  pure  and  simple,  a  law  of  gratuity  to  twenty- 
four  hundred  people  who  may  in  a  lottery  be  the  successful  drawers 
of  prizes  for  this  land. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  under  no  circumstances  can  I  vote 
for  the  provision  that  is  now  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  President,  we  might  reheve 
the  situation  in  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  the  old  States  for 
the  benefit  of  the  new  if  the  older  States  would  return  a  small 
part  of  the  $28,000,000  which  the  Government  received  from  the 
public  lands  a  great  many  years  ago  and  loaned  to  the  States  sub- 
ject to  call,  which  has  never  been  returned,  nor  will  it  ever  be 
Tft  turned 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senator  who  has 
just  spoken  does  not  lay  claim  to  any  money  the  United  States 
has  received  for  its  own  property  before  any  State  which  was 
created  later  had  any  existence. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  No;  this  is  what  I  mean  to  say: 
Complaint  is  made  that  taxation  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  the  whole  United  States  to  pay  for  this  land  in  buying  it  from 
the  Indians  when  the  only  beneficiaries  will  be  the  1,300  or  1,400 
people.  I  say  we  can  relieve  that  situation  and  prevent  the  tax 
from  being  levied  if  the  older  States,  who  have  received  from  the 
Government  loans  on  the  money  heretofore  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Government  to  the  amount  of 
$28,000,000,  will  turn  back  into  the  Treasury  about  $1,000,000  of 
that  sum  and  thereby  save  those  taxes. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  If  that  is  the  programme,  I  suppose  someone 
will  introduce  a  bill  to  require  those  loans  to  be  returned. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  No;  that  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is  simply  this:  It  comes  with  bad  taste  from  those  States 
which  claim  that  the  buying  of  this  land  for  $1,000,000  of  public 
money  works  a  hardship  when  they  have  already  m  their  coffers 
$28,000,000  of  the  Government's  money  which  was  loaned  to 
those  States  and  never  has  been  returned. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    But  I  do  not  think^ 

Mr  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  Nobody  is  questioning  the  right  of 
the  States  to  keep  it,  and  nobody  will.     It  is  simply  an  illustra- 

Mr  TILLMAN.  The  illustration  does  not  seem  to  illustrate, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  those  older  States  at  that  time  were 
the  United  States.  They  divided  among  themselves  their  own 
property,  and  the  Government  reserved  the  right  to  call  for  the 
loan  in  an  emergency,  when  the  States  would  respond. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  fully 
understands  the  loan  of  which  I  was  speaking. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  will  be  very  glad  if  the  Senator  will  en- 
lighten the  ignorance  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.    The  Senator  from  Wyoming  does 
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not  assume  any  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  South 

Carolina. 
Mr.  TILLMAN.    He  only  asserts  it. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.     I»am  speaking  of  only  this  one 

particular  thing.  . ,     ,    ^  ^  xi.  x  xi. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  introduced  the  subject  to  which  ho 
has  just  alluded.  There  is  no  sectionalism  about  this  measure. 
There  is  no  question  in  it  as  between  the  older  States  and  the 
newer  States.  I  think  the  new  Stiites  have  been  pretty  well 
dealt  with  by  the  older  States.  We  had  in  every  new  State  great 
numbers  of  acres  of  public  land,  and  when  they  were  made  States 
we  have  given  it  to  them  as  a  free  gift.  If  you  come  and  con- 
sider the  question  as  to  whether  the  new  States  or  the  old  States 
have  derived  the  most  advantage  from  the  public  lands,  the  bene- 
fit is  all,  I  think,  in  favor  of  the  new  States.  In  this  very  bill  it  is 
proposed  to  give  the  State  of  South  Dakota  two  sections  of  land 
in  each  township,  when  by  the  act  which  admitted  South  Dakota 
into  the  Union  it  was  provided  that  the  grant  of  land  of  two  sec- 
tions in  a  township  should  not  apply  to  the  Indian  reservations 
in  that  State.  We  are  not  dealing  unjustly  by  the  new  States. 
We  are  giving  them  over  and  over  more  than  the  old  States  ever 
derived  from  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 

public  land.  ^i    x  x^ 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  the 
act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  also  provided 
that  when  Indian-reservation  lands  were  restored  to  the  public 
domain  there  should  be  carried  to  the  State  sections  16  and  36  for 
school  purposes?    Was  not  that  in  the  same  law? 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  I  read  the  provision  here  the  other 
morning.  I  simply  rose  to  say  that  I  regretted  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  should  attempt  to  inject  into  this  debate  any  question 
between  the  older  States  and  the  newer  States. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.    Will  the  Senator  permit  me? 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Wyoming.  I  do  not  want  to  stand  in  a  false 
light  on  account  of  the  remark  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  simply  replied  to  the  observation  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  it  was  unjust  to  tax  the  older  States  for  lands  purchased  in  the 

newer  States.  _      . ,     .  ,  .       j, 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  President,  speaking  for  my- 
self I  well  remember  the  time  when  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Territories  I  helped  to  get  six  of  the  Western  Territories 
into  the  Union,  very  much  against  the  views  of  some  people  whom 
I  represented;  but  I  thought  it  was  just.  In  each  one  of  those 
acts  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  public 
land  were  given.  I  think  500,000  acres  of  the  public  land  were 
given  as  a  free  gift  to  each  of  those  States. 

Mr.  DIETRICH.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  one  proposition.  When  this  land  is  opened 
for  settlement,  one-fourth  of  the  land  will  be  owned  by  Indians. 
They  will  own  the  best  portion  of  that  tract  of  land.  Those  In- 
dians will  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  taxes,  all  the  taxes  falling 
upon  the  whites  who  will  own  the  land.  The  expense  of  all  the 
improvements,  public  highways,  public  schools,  and  public  build- 
ings must  be  borne  by  the  whites.  Therefore  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  act  generously  with  those  settlers  who  are  ^villing  to  go 
among  those  Indians,  and  who  are  to  pay  the  taxes  and  make  the 
improvements  which  will  be  placed  there  for  the  benefit  of  those 

Indians.  _,  ,.       .  .       j. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  BACON.    I  ask  that  the  amendment  may  bo  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Secretary  will  read  the 

amendment.  ^  «  ,.      ^o     i.x      xi.  ^ 

The  Secretary.  In  section  3,  page  G,  line  18,  after  the  word 
**  acre  "  strike  out  the  remainder  of  lino  18,  all  of  lines  19,  20,  21, 
22  23*24,  and  25,  down  to  and  including  the  word  *'that,"  and 
insert  the  word  ''  and;  "  so  that  if  amended  the  proviso  will  read: 

And  vrovided  further.  That  the  price  of  Raid  lands  shall  bo  $^.50  per  aero, 
and  homestead  settlers,  who  commute  thoir  entries  under  section  2301,  Re- 
vised Statutes,  shall  pay  for  the  land  entered  the  price  fixed  herein. 

Mr.  BACON.  Will  the  Secretary  please  read  the  language  pro- 
posed to  be  stricken  out  by  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Secretary  will  read  as  re- 
quested. ,  .,  ^    XT,       ^   11         • 

The  Secretary.  It  is  proposed  to  stnke  out  the  following 
words: 

but  settlers  under  the  homestead  law,  who  shall  reside  upon  and  cultivate 
the  land  entered  in  good  faith  for  the  period  required  by  ixistiiig  law,  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  lands  so  entered  upon  the  jjaynu  nt  to  the  local 
land  oflicerB  of  the  usual  and  customary  foo  and  commissions,  and  no  other 
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or  further  rhar^o  of  any  kind  what«oevor  shall  l)e  roqnlred  from  mich  set- 
tlor to  entitle  him  to  a  patent  for  the  land  covered  by  his  entry,  except  tliat— 

And  to  insert  **  and." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  Tho  Secretary  will  call  the  roll 
on  a;<refclng  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Platt]. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GIBSON  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  am  paired  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Depew]  .  I  am  informed 
that  if  he  were  present  he  would  favor  tho  Irill  and  would  oppose 
this  amendment.  I  will  therefore  vote  on  this  question.  I  vote 
**nay." 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  transfer 
my  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Daniel]  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Aldrich]  ,  and  vote 
*'nay." 

Mr.  MALLORY  (when  his  name  was  called).    I  have  a  general 

Eair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proctor]  .  If 
e  were  present  I  should  vote  **yea.*' 

Mr.  McLAURIN  of  Mississippi  (when  Mr.  Money's  name  was 
called).  My  colleague  [Mr.  MoneyJ  is  unavoidably  absent  on 
account  of  sickness.  He  is  paired  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Dolliver].  My  colleague  has  a  general  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLAPP  (when  Mr.  Nelson's  name  was  called).  My  col- 
league I  Mr.  Nelson]  is  confined  to  his  room  by  illness. 

Mr.  PETTUS  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hoar]  . 

Mr.  QUARLES  (when  his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a  general 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Culberson]  ;  there- 
fore I  will  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MALLORY  (when  Mr.  Taliaferro's  name  was  called). 
My  colleague  [Mr.  Taliaferro]  is  unavoidably  absent.  He  had 
a  general  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Scott]  . 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  desire  to  state  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Bakd] 
is  unavoidably  absent  from  the  Senate,  on  account  of  sickness. 

Mr.  BATE.  I  will  state  that  -my  colleague  [Mr.  Carmack]  is 
absent,  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Spooner]  . 

The  result  was  announced—yeas  19,  nays  38;  as  follows: 


Aliison, 

Berry, 

CUv, 

Cockrcll, 

Oallom, 


Bacon, 

Bate, 

BeveHdpre, 

Blackl>uni, 

Bnmliam, 

Burrows, 

Bnrton, 

Clapp, 

Clark,  Wyo. 

Deboe, 


Aldrich, 

Bailey, 

Bard, 

Carmack, 

Clark,  Mont. 

Culbei'son, 

Dopow, 

Dollivor, 


Daniel, 
Dillingham, 
Foster,  La. 
Hawley, 
Kean, 


Dietrich, 

Dubois, 

Fairbanks, 

Foraker, 

Poster,  Wash 

Gamble, 

Gibson, 

Hanna, 

Hansbrougb, 

Harris, 


YEAS— 19. 

Lodge, 
McComas, 
McLaurin,  MulJ 
Martin, 
Morgan, 

NAYS-38. 

Heitfeld, 

Jonea,  Ark. 

Kittredge, 

McCumber, 

McMillan, 

MiUard, 

Mitchell, 

Patterson, 

Perkins, 

Pritciiai*d, 


Platt,  Conn. 
Platt,  N.  Y. 
Tillman, 
Wetmore. 


"Rawlins, 

Simmons, 

Simon, 

Stewart, 

Teller, 

Turner, 

Warren, 

Wellington. 


NOT  VOTING-31. 


Dryden, 

Elkins, 

Frye, 

Gallinger, 

Hale, 

Hoar, 

Jones,  Nov. 

Koams, 


McEnery, 

McLaurin,  S.  C. 

Malloi-y, 

Mason, 

Money, 

Nelson, 

Penrose, 

Pettus, 


Proctor, 
>uarlos, 

n^y, 

icott, 
Spooner, 
Taliaferro, 
Vest. 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Platt  of  Connecticut  was  rejected. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour  of  2  o'clock  having 
arrived,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  I  ask  that  the  bill  in  regard  to  the  ratification 
of  the  agreement  with  the  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation 
be  taken  up  to-mon-ow  morning  at  the  close  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  then  be  finally  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

The  Senate,  is  in  Committee  of  th*  Whole,  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  tljD  bill  (S.  2295)  temporprily  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration oQtlio  affairs  of  civil  government  in  tho  Philippine 
Islands,  and  fof  other  purposes. 

[Mr.  PRITcfaARD  addressed  the  ^nate.  His  speech  will  be 
publishe  d  hereSter .  ] 

[Mr.  SIMMOf  S  addressed  the  Sena4.  His  speech  wiU  be  pub- 
lished hereaf  terg  \ 


[Mr.  PRITCHARD  addressed  the  Senate.  His  speech  will  op- 
-pesLT  hereafter.]  j 

[Mr.  SIMMONS  addressed  the  Senate.  His  speech  will  appear 
hereafter.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill  is  before  the  Senate 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  What  is  the  pending  amendment, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoare.  There  is  not  any  amendment 
X)ending. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.     Then  let  us  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempcnre.  On  the  bill  itself?  The  bill  is 
oi)en  to  amendment  as  in  Comi?iittee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  COCKRELL.    What  bill  is  it  that  is  open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoi^.  What  is  known  as  the ' '  Philip- 
pine bill."  . 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  We  shal^  have  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  it,  I  reckon.  * 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  |  Whjr  should  we  not  vote  upon  it? 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  It  seems  there  is  no  pending  amendment  to 
the  Philippine  bill.  | 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  |  Then  let  us  have  a  vote  on  the 

bill.  I 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  I  thought  the  committee  had  some  amend- 
ments, i 

Mr.  LODGE.     The  commifbee  amendments   have    all   been 

adopted.  ' 

Mr.  COCKRELL.    I  thougHt  the  minority  of  the  committee 

had  some  amendments. 

Mr.  ALLISON.    They  have  bot  been  offered. 

Mr.  LODGE.  No  amendment  has  yet  been  moved  to  the  bill 
by  the  minority. 

Mr.  TELLER.  The  senior  member  of  the  minority  of  the 
committee  in  special  charge  6f  the  bill  on  this  side  is  not  here; 
but  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  seriously  expected  to  get  a  vote  on  this 

bill  to-day. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  I  had  supposed  the  debate  had 
been  exhausted  on  the  bill,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  running  for 
the  last  few  days  on  everything  but  the  bill;  and  so  I  supposed 
that  we  might  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  TELLER.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  really  expects  to 
vote  on  this  bill  to-day.    Certainly  we  shall  not  get  a  vote  on  it 

to-day. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  Then  we  might  perhax>8  fibs:  a  time  for  a  vote 
on  it,  if  the  Senate  is  not  rea^  to  vote  on  it  to-day. 

Mr.  TELLER.    I  do  not  tnink  we  ought  to  proceed  to  fix  a 

time  for  voting  on  the  bill,  or  do  anything  else  regarding  it,  until 

the  senior  Senator  of  the  minority,  who  has  the  bill  in  charge  for 

1  the  minority,  is  present.    You  can  do  this  to-morrow  morning, 

I  if  you  want  to,  but  he  is  not  here  now. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  Philippine 
bill  disposed  of.  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  in  at  intervals  with  an 
appropriation  bill,  all  the  time  hoping  that  the  Philippine  bill 
would  reach  an  ending. 

Mr.  TELLER.  The  Senator  can  take  up  the  appropriation  bill 
now,  so  far  as  we  on  this  side  are  concerned. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  Well,  then,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  bill  be  informally  laid  aside. 

Mr.  TELLER.  There  is  noi  use  disguising  the  matter.  You 
will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  on  ihe  Philippine  bill  to-day. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  After  that  statement  I  hope  the  bill  may  be 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  what  is  known  as  the  Philippine  bill  be 
temporarily  laid  aside.  Is  th^e  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  > 


PROTECTION  OF  GAME  IN  ALASKA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  McComas  in  the  chair)  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dis- 
agreeing to  the  amendments  of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
11535)  for  the  protection  of  game  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  asking  for  a  conferesce  with  tho  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Housen  thereon. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  move  that  t|ie  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments disagreed  to  by  the  Housqjof  Representatives,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Hoiise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.       I 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  Pr^jsiding  Officer  was  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  pari  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Bacon, 
Mr.  KiTTREDGE,  and  Mr.  GiBSoi  were  appointed. 

SUNDRY  CIVIL   AIf»ROPRIATION  BILL. 

Mr.  ALLISON.    I  now  ask  uiiinimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  tfef^  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  thd Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
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INDIAN  BOARD  O!''  COOPERATION 

INCORPORATED  x 

Room  519,  #3  City  HaXl  Avenue, 
San  Francisco »  CallfGt'nla, 

Jan.  5,  1923. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Indian  Auxiliaries: 

Herewith  I  am  sending  to  each  President  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Auxiliaries  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  the  Treasurer's 
Report  for  the  period  of  2  years  and  10  months  (Jan.  1»  1920 
to  Oct,  31,  1922).  This  period  covers  the  whole  time  since  the 
organization  of  the  auxiliaries.  Accompanying  this  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  way  the  money  received  have  been  spent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  report  also  includes  the  money 
received  by  the  board  from  its  white  friends  and  an  account  of 
the  way  it  was  speni  for  the  general  work. 

One  item  not  included  in  this  report  is  the  gift  of  annual 
and  trip  passes  from  the  Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Pe,  Union 
Pacific,  Northi^estern  Pacific  and  other  railways,  which  have 
generously  given  to  the  ooard  for  the  use  of  its  Representatives. 
Had  railway  fare  been  paid  for  the  traveling  of  your  representa- 
tives many  thousands  of  dollars  more  would  have  been  necessary. 
These  passes  were  issued  to  the  Indian  board  of  Cooperation  and 
have  been  used  wholly  for  the  work  of  the  Indian  Auxiliaries, 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  salary  of  the  Executive 
Representative  has  been  paid  from  auxiliary  funds.  Since  the 
auxiliary  work  was  begun,  Mr.  Collett  has  given  the  whole  of  his 
attention  to  it.  He  could  therefore  no  longer  speak  to  white 
audiences  and  solicit  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  Hence  money 
from  that  source  largely  cea<?ed.  The  board  therefore  authorized 
the  payment  of  his  salary  from  the  auxiliary  funds  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  authority  as  it  authorized  any  other 
expense  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  Indian 
Delegates  to  the  San  Francisco  Convention  by  their  budget  for  the 
coming  year  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  this  action  by 
including  Mr.  Collett *s  salary  as  one  of  the  necessary  expenses. 
The  budget  has  since  been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  auxiliaries. 

I  think  the  members  of  the  auxiliaries  should  realize  that  the 
sum  of  $200  per  month  is  a  very  small  salary,  considering  the  large 
amount  of  arduous  work  to  be  done  and  its  burden  of  responsibility. 
The  same  energy  and  responsibility  excerclsed  in  an  ordinary 
commercial  business  would  demand  a  salary  fully  twice  as  large  as 
that  which  we  are  now  paying  our  Executive  Representative.  Further- 
more, every  one  knows  that  one's  private  and  personal  expenses 
rapidly  nount  up  when  one  is  traveling  as  much  as  Mr.  Collett, 

One  other  fact  should  be  noted  although  the  year  1922  has 
gone,  Mr.  Collett  has  received  to  date  only  ^700  of  his  $2400 
yearly  salary,  besides  this  he  has  advanced  over  $3,000.00  in 
order  to  meet  the  heavy  financial  demands  of  the  Auxiliary  work 
as  is  shown  by  the  financial  report  under  the  head  of  liabilities. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Collett  always  sees 
that  the  ordinary  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  aux* 
iliarles  are  paid  before  he  receives  his  salary. 

The  board  always  has  taken  every  necessary  precaution  to  in- 
sure the  wise  expenditure  of  all  money,?,  received.   In  order  to 
give  additional  security  that  the  funds  are  safe  guarded  the 
officers  of  the  board  who  handle  the  financial  record  and  money 
have  given  $5,00^,00  bonds. 


Please  examine  the  rpport  as  to  the 
auxiliary  before  October  31st.  1922,  and 
please  report  it  at  once. 


money  sent  in  from  your 
if  there  is  an  error 


The  board  feels  in  spite  of  the  opposition  our  work  has  re- 
ceived that  our  organization  is  stronger  (already  having  over 
8,000  members),  than  ever  before,  that  our  white  friend''  are  fzrcM 
ing  in  numbers  and  Interest,  and  that  we  are  in  a  far  better  ~ 
condition  today  than  ever/ before  to  demand  and  work  for  the 
justice  the  Indians  of  California  have -be«n-so- -long  denied. 


Very  sincerel 


y 
1 


J.  W.  riF.K9Tf,nP.CN. 

''re?i''er.t, , 


INDIAN  BOAJID  OF  COOPERATION 
INCORPORATED 
#3  City  Hall  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  Ccl. 


January  10th,  1924 


Dear  Friend: 

V/e  have  not  yet  received  your  subscription  to  the  CALIFORNIA 
INDIAN  HERALD  for  1924.  The  paper  will  be  issued  monthly  this  year. 
Each  subscriber  will  receive  eight  copies  more  than  he  did  last  year. 
Renew  your  subscription  at  once  in  order  that  the  January  issue  may  be 
sent  ^o  you.  The  price  is  $1.25  a  year. 

Beginning  with  our  January  issue,  which  is  now  in  the  process 
of  preparation,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  articles  on  The  Case  of  the 
California  Indian: 

1-  Origin  of  California  as  a  State. 

2-  Indian  Title  in  California  Lands  Under  Spanish  and 

Mexican  Law, 

3-  Express  Provisions  of  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  With 

Respect  to  Property  and  Titles. 

4-  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  as  a  Contract. 

5-  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  Construed, 

6-  Indian  Title  and  Estate  Under  the  Laws  of  the  United  States. 

7-  Indians  Held  Lands  Under  Communal  System,  Rights  of  Tribal 

Members  Being  Those  of  Commoners. 

8-  California  Indians  Ousted  by  the  United  States, 

9-  United  States  Did  Not  Extinguish  Indian  Title  by  Exercise 

of  Right  of  Eminent  Domain.  "What  was  Just  Compensation 
in  this  Case. 

10-  Tribal  Mwnber  May  Recover  Possession  and  Damages  in  Ejectment. 

The  above  series  of  articles,  together  with  news  from  Indian 
people  throughout  California,  and  articles  by  writers  of  national  repu- 
tation regarding  Indian  affairs  will  make  the  CALIFORNIA  INDIAN  HERALD 
a  paper  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without. 

Please  send  your  subscription  by  return  mail.  Each  auxiliary 
officer  and  committeeman  should  take  the  "Herald",  and  get  the  members 
of  their  auxiliary  and  friends  to  subscribe.  The  jrice  is  $1.25  a  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F;  G.  COLLETT, 

Executive  Representative 
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KESOLUTI    ON 


RESOLVED. 


That   v,e,    the    members    of   the 


uxilxary    of    the    Indian    Board    of   Co-Operation: 

1.      Require    each   member    whose   nime    appears    on    the    final 
membership    roll,    to    pledge    to    pay    a    total    of    thirty-six    ($36,00) 
dollars    toward    the    expenses    of  any   law   suit,    or    suits,    or   other 
work    that   may    be    carried   on    for    the    California    Indians    by    the 
Indian    Board   of   Co-Operation    and   its    Auxiliaries; 


2.  That  ell  amounts  .previously  paid 
shall  be  credited  to  the  member  concerned 
six    dollar   pledge; 


as    membership    dues 
on    his    or   her    thirty 


3.  That    all    amounts    paid   by    deceased   members    shall    be    cre- 
dited   to    one   of   his    or   her   immediate    family; 

4.  That   each    member    sh^ll    be    required    to    -ay    at   least    $6,00 
on    said   pledge    between    November   1,    1922,    and    the    time    of   his    or 
her    enrollment^ 

5.  That    e?ch    member    shall    be    asked    to    pay    the    full    amount 
at- the    earliest    dv.te    possible,    but    shall     be    required    to    pay    at 

least    $6.00    eachiyear,    until    the    entire    $36.00    pledge    has    been 

paid; 


6.  That  the 
extend  the  time  o 
give  a  good  and  s 


/  uxiliary  officers  are  hereby  empowered  to 
f  any  such  pledge,  providing  the  member  can 
ufficient  reason  for  such  extension;  and 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  should  there  be  money  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co^Operation  (at  the  conclusion 
of  our  suit  or  suits  regarding  California  Indian  land  rights) 
which  is  not  needed  for  urgent  work  among  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  such  money  will  be  returned  to  members  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  paid  by  each;   the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding the  refund  shall  rest  jointly  upon  the  Directors  of  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co^O^er-  tion  and  /Auxiliary  delegates  at  a 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 


Presiden  t 
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Date 


Secretary 
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iLENDA:l1E,  EOOIv:  502,  1311  G  street,  l^W. ,  TStshington,  D.   0, 


Not  unlike  an  oldtime  powv^ow  wae  the  meeting  of  the  California  Indian  del- 
egates now  here  v/ith  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  •    •    Indian 
Affairs  late  on  the  aftfirnoon  of  Friday,  Fel)ruary  24*     The  formal  incident  of  the 
meeting  V7as  the  presentation  of  th^  petition  of  California's  two  Senators  and  eight 
of  her  Representatives  in  Coz?£:i7ess,  ai-illnc  the  Secretary's  approval  of  the  Califor- 
nia Indians'  Court  of  Claiiii.s  £j.ll,  viilch  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  ty 
ifredericJfc  &•  Oollett,  Eicocutlve  3epr«?entativo  of  the  Indiaii  Board  of  Co-Operation, 
who  is  here  working  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.     This  is  the  "bill  asking  of  Congress 
permission  to  go  "before  the  United  iitates  Court  of  Claims  and  ask  compensation  for 
the  lands  apportioned  to  them  under  the  treaties  they  signed  in  1851-2 •  There  may 
have  been  more  pictur^escue,   out  surely  not  mere  striking  and  dramatic  incidents  in 
the  tragic  history?  of  tiie  California  Indirns  than  this  meeting  of  these  Indian  dele- 
gates with  Secretary  Fail  and  Goi:Hiissicner  Burko,  r.t  T^hicla  the  Indians  pleaded  the 
causei)f  their  peopCle  and  asked  for  notlxin^  less  than  justice* 

They  told  their  owa  story  instead  of  sitting  by,  as  JSfcrhitit  A,  vJiile  some 
wliite  man  —  a  mouthpioee  —  told  it  for  them*     And  th^  told  it  with  the  fervor  of 
tense,  represoed  emotion  to  which  they  were  stirred    by  their  memory  pf  past  and  pre- 
sent sufferings*     They  told  it  with  the  simple,  forceful,  peculiarly  Indian  eloquence 
that  carries  a  thrill  to   the  most  blase,   indifferent  hearer. 

It  v;as  a  story  and  a  manner  of  telling  that  held  the  audience  --  and  not  a 
soft  and  pliant  audience;  holding  it  at  first  attentive,   then  interested,  then  re- 
sponsive and  sympathetic,   for  more  thaa  two  hours. 

Two  hoxnrs  is  a  long  time  for  a  busy  head  of  great  affairs,  like  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  give  to  a  little  band  of  representatives  of  a  poor  and  ob- 
scure group  of  unimportant  people,   so  scattv^red  as  to  be  almost  unknown  in  the  land 
where  they"  live;  yet  the  Secretary  gave  the  time  gx-aciously,  became  a  willing  listenr 
er  once  they  began  to  speak.  ^ 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Secretary's  big,  handsome  office,  with  the  wide 
window  that  looks  out  on  the  Potomac  toward  the  beautiful  memorial  of  Lincoln  the 
Liberator.     There  were  present  tho  Secretary,   tlie  Commissioner,  Frederick  G»  Oollett, 
Executive  JSepresentative  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-Operation,  the  Indian  delegates 
of  the  California  Indians,  now  nine  in  number  with  the  arrival  of  Albert  James;  of 
Loleta,  Humboldt  County,  and  Mrs^   Thomas  V.  Billings,  wife  of  a  delegate. 

The  conference  on  the  Indians'   Court  of  Claims  Bill,  for  which  the  Indians 
asked  the  approval  of  tUe  Secretary  and  Commissioner,  opened  not  too  auspiciously 
with  some  challenging  questions  from  Secretary  Pall;   for  "the  department"  is  not 
among  the  friends  of  the  bill. 

The  Secretary  expressing  a  \allingness  to  hear  the  delegates,  the  story  of 
the  California  In(5.ians  and  tiieir  long  and  patient  \©itins  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Lost  Treaties,  as  tlie  Indicjis  call  then,  v^as  told  to  a  high  and  powerful  government 
official  ty  tlae  Indi^nc   tliemselveis  for  the  first  time. 

Alfred  0.  Gillis,  of  tlie  Wintoonf  Trite,  leader  of  the  delegation,  as  first 
speaKer,  told  how  his  people  were  living  in  poverty,  landless  and  homeless,  driven 
froLi  the  lands  along  the  streams  that  once  they  fished  and  thi-ived  upon.     He  spoke 
vatli  such  fluency  and  force,  that  tlie   Secretary,  consenting  on  his  evident  education, 
cli.T^lenged  ?xim  with: 

"Aren't  you  Tsetter  off  riQvi  th^ja  if  you  had  coen  horded  off  on  a  reservation?" 
Sv.iftly  cane  Gi*xis'  insvrei,  "I  didn't  submit  to  wy  oayironmentl" 
Asked  ^;9?^t  he  kne-w  alwut  the  so-called  lost  Treaties,  he  said: 


I         "I  gretv  up  knoTrtng  our  people  h&X  e  knowledge  of  them  axid  that  the  treaty 
jia«e*with  our  people  was  burled  xdth  our  chiefs" 

In  response  to^^the  question  of  the  Secretary,  Albert  Wilier,  of  the  Ar-ral 
or  Central  Klamath  Tribe:,  e?:plained  how  impossible  it  was  to  bring  to  Washington  any 
of  the  old  men  \*lo  had  ^signed,  or  had  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  treaties,  because 

of  their  age; 

and  that  one  of  his  own  people  ^*io  had  knowledge  of  the  treaties,  vftto  was  a  young  man, 
married  and  the  father  of  two  children  at  tho  time  the  treaties  were  signed,  and  had 
tola  him  the  story  of  the  signing,  had  died  since  the  delegation.^-"  left  home. 

'^It  always  seems  as  if  they  have  the  habit  of  dying  when  you  need  them  most/* 
apologized  Wilder,  and  somehow  the  naivete  lost  its  humor  in  a  wave  of  pathos. 

"We,  as  Indians,  know,"  he  continued,  voicing  the  Izidian  attitude,  "we  never 
received  a  cent  in  pay^aent  for  our  land.  The  soldiers  came.  We  laid  down  our  arms. 
We  didnH  voant  to  fight  the  white  man.  We  know  the  treaties  are  outlawed,  that  they 
were  rejected  by  the  Senate;  but  we  believe  the  Government  will  recompense  us  for  the 
lands  we  occupied." 

Stephen  Knight,  of  the  Dkiah  tribe,  struck  a  chord  that  vibrated  T*ien  he  told 
the  Secretary,  who  had  listened  and  questioned  aiid  commented  in  a  hearty.  Western, 
man-toi?inan  fashion  with  the  Indians  as  they  talked; 


\ 
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"I  am  very  glai  to  find  you  are  human 
talk  to  a  high  official  he  gets  turned  do\m." 


Generally  when  an  Indian  comes  to 


In  his  telling  of  the   Indian* s  poverty,  his  love  of  the  land  that  holds  his 
traditions,  that  was  his  home  and  v;harc  his  dead  arc  buried,   there  was  a  marvelous 
moment  and  rare  eloq^ienna.     It  ^as  when  he  described  —  and  so  vividly  dramatized  that  ^^ 
one  could  visualii^e  it  -  "•«  the  soeme  wiBn  the  vdse  old  chief  of  ?iis  people,  in  1881^        ^ 
called  the  men  together  and  adjured  t/iem  to  work  a3xL  save  so  they  might  together  buy 
some  land  on  \*Lich  they  could  have  secure  homes  and  come  again  to  be  free  men,  to 
own  themselves. 

Word  for  word  he  gave  that  old  Chief's  speech,  with  gestures  and  intonation, 
with  compelling  power  of  its  native  wisdom  and  maniy  pride  —  momentarily  forgetful 
of  his  own  diffidence  --  until  the  room  rang  vdth  it  and  all  hearts  throbbed  with  it; 
and  Secretary  Pall's  handsome  face  softened  to  it. 

« 

He  told  hew  thfi  men  of  his  trihe  responded  to  the  Chief's  call,  gave  the 
money  they  earned  at  day's  labor  in  the  hop  fields,  made  up  the  first  installment  of 
|l,obo  on  a  $4,000  ranch  tough t  from  a  white  man  —  land  that  had  once  teen  their 
home,  "a  tract  only  tig  enoagli  to  support  one  \vhite  family"  —  and  without  horses  or 
implements  raised  their  crop  on  a  seven-acre  hop  field,  "carrying  the  poles  on  our 
shoulders  half  a  mile;"  and,  hops  reaching  the  exceptional  price  of  forty- two  cents 
a  pound,  managed  to  pay  the  mortgage  and  get  title  to  the  land. 

"There  are  too  xt\r>.nj  to  malce  a  liVins  on  it,"  he  said,  "tut  it  gives  them  a 
place  to  live,  and  to  t-iry  their  dead.     Tho  men  v>ork  out,  tut  there  are  hungry  Indians 
on  my  rancheria. " 

Thomas  W.  Billings,  of  tho  Scott  miley  Trito,  Siskiyou  County,  told  of  the 
lator  conditions  the  Indian  meets.     In  that  far  mountain  cou:itry,  he  said:     "Work  is 
scarce,  pay  is  sm^ill.     The  result  is  that  the  Indians  are  in  dett  all  the  time.  They 
voric  •■.ihen  t'.ie-y  can  get  work;   save  what  they  earn;  pay  \*at  they  owe  for  the  food  th^ 
tought,  tuy  rhafc  food  they  can  with  what  is  left,  and  havo  to  go  in  dett  to  got  more 
tutil  they  have  work  again.     Indians  are  close-mouthed  rjeople.     They  never  ask  a  jsarrwiil' 
time  for  work  or  credit  of  anyone  viio  has  refused  them  once.     They  pay  thoir  way  or 
do  without. 

•'As  to  the  conditions  of  tlie  Indiaas  in  my  part  of  California,  they  have  teen 
drifting  tack  from  \Tliere  they  go*  a  living  since  the  time  of  the  treaties.     The  miner3 
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came,   found  values,  asked  tl-ie   Indians  to  move  on.     They  vere  pushed  back  until  it  got 
to  the  point  v/hore  there  was  no  place  to  go.     Their  fishing  vjas  killed  by  the  mining; 
hunting  T/as  forbidden  by  lav;   they  had  no  lend  to  cultivate  — •  only  rocks.     There  are 
Indians,  because  of  this,   tnat  have  been  wards  of  the  county  fortj^:  years,  getting 
barely  enough  to  keep  them  al'ove.     We  need  money.     If  we  had  the  money  we  could  make 
ourselves  independent  by  bu;^ins  small  homes  and  become  part  of  the  United  States  by 
vay  of  ta::  pa.ying  and  actively  becoming  citisens.*' 

Wiiliam  Fuller,  of  the  iiil  1^  tribe  of  Tuolumne,   told  a  story  of  his  people 
to   ''shame  the  face"  of  the  encroaching  \^ite  mon  — •  the  story  of  starving  Indians  re- 
duced to  gathering  the  abandoned  cattle  of  the  white  man,  dead  of  starvation  in  a  dry 
season  "when  the  feed  fj.iled,"  skj.nning  them  and  picking  the  poor  bones  to  save  themr 
selves  from  the  sam.e  fate.       Sven  the  acoms  of  the  public  forests  as  well  as  of  their 
ancient  domain,  he  said,   are  denied  then.     The  white  ranchers  "run  their  hogs"  on  the 
acorns  and  drive  away  the  Indians  tliat  would  trespass  on  their  lands  to  share  them. 
The  forest  rangers  prevent  them  cutting  the  acornrbearing  twigs  from  the  black  oak 
when  they  are  best  for  Indian  food;  and  they  even  cannot  gather  the  burrdover  for  its 
seeds  ftom  the  ranges  vJiere  the  i.^ite  man's  cattle  feed*       He  protested  with  a  settled 
sadness  of  tone: 

"lly  people  never  had  a  home  that  I  can  remember;  all  homeless.     I  begged  a 
little  reservation,  200  acres,  all  rock^i,   tlirougli  Dr.  Merriam.     Our  Indians  say  "\iaiite 
man  writes  agreement  we  got  to  stand  by;  Indian  gets  nothingi     %!hen  aid  is  given  the 
poorest  and  most  helpless  they  get  two  pounds  of  flour  a  week  —  not  enough  for  any 
human  being  to  live  on." 

A.   J.   Hogan  of  the  Chook  Chancee  tribe,  Madera  County,  who  acts  as  contractor 
for  the  Indian  grape  pickers  in  the  raisin  vineyards  told  what  he  knows  of  the  Indian 
as  a  worker:      "Those  vho  say  the  Indians  don't  work  don^t  knoiv  the  Indians.     They  must 
work  to  live.     They  go  out  to  wo.m  \i:ien  they  can  get  work,  save  up  their  money,  buy 
their  provisions,  pay  their  debl;b-.     They  can't  pay  all.     Go  to  work  again.     Do  the  ^am^ 
thing  over,  and  never  can  get  anything  ahead.     That  is  the  Indian's  life." 

These  stories  of  the  California  Indians  as  their  own  people  told  them  to  the 
Secretary  and  Com:^i3sioner  in  the  Secretary's  spacious  office  had  their  effect,  bit  deep 

That  something  should  be  done  fcxr   the  California  Indians  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commissioner  agreed.     Secretary  Fall  had  a  big-hearted  vision  of  homes  for  the 
homeless  Indians,  homos  thej*  should  own  themselves,   free  from  federal  strings,   if  Cong- 
ress would  appropriate  the  money  to  buy  them;  but  to  the  Court  of  Claims  Bill,  per- 
mitting th^R  to  take  tMir  olai.ms  into  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  he  erpressed 
himself  as  utterly  opposed. 

The  nine  California  Indian  delegates  listened  silently  stnd  attentively  to  the 
Secretai-y  as  he  dre\y  the  pleasant  picture  of  what  sliould  be  done.     They  agreed  to  take 
the  suggestion  of  such  a  possibility  under  consideration,, and,  with  expression  of 
genuine  appreciation  for  the  friendly  reception  given  them  by  the  Secretary  and  their 
heart-to-heart  talk  witli  him,  departed  for  counsel  aiiion^^  themselves. 

They  gravely  took  counsel  among  themselves  as  to  what  Congress  had  done  for 
the  California  I.r3dians  in  the  past  in  the  matter  of  appropriations  and  the  disbursement 

of  them^  and  as  to  what  Congress  migtit  le  expected  to  do  in  the  near  future. 


Thoy  even  went  fartJier  afield  to  examine  tho  most  recent  motion  of  the  present 

Congress  to   find  basis  for  hope  that  th^  mi^t  eapoct  adequate  aid  for  their  people. 

They  read  over  closely  the  provisions  prescribed  by  the  Senate  in  the  bill  appropriating 

a  sum  asked  by  the  President  for  the  immediate  relief  of  Indians  elsewhere  whose  crops 

failed  in  the  past  year.     They  found  that  it  recommended  the  sending  of  left-over  mbx 

supplies  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  needy  Indians,  instead  of  money  o^^.o|.*^^OTi.oPti' 
ation  with  T:hich  the  Indians  could  buy  supplies  of  their  own  choicS;  and  that  thS  cc^t 

of  all  supplies  Oiid  the  moneys  given  to  Indians  in  this  emergency  shall  be  reimbursed 
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from  the  tribal  fands  that  the  Government  holds  in  trust  for  them. 

The;/  took  irto  consideration  thi©  slvot.b.1  of  this  Congress  to  maJfce  a  record 
5,n  economy;  and  the  inviting  picture  dravvn  by  the   Secretaiy^rtraying  what  could 
"be  done  rdth  an  appropiviation  from  Congress--  If  they  got  it  —  became  what  the 
movie  director  calls  a  fade-'Out.       Theirs  was,  indeed,  a  powv^^ow  of  serious  moment, 
culminating  in  what  they  folt  was  the  decision  the^^  owe  their  people.     They  sent 
it  in  these  words  to  the  Secretai'y  of  the  Interior: 


^'Dear  Sir: 

"In  accordance  with  our  conference  with  you  yesterday, 
we  have  taliBn  under  advisement  you;^  proposal  that  the  Califor- 
nia Court  of  Claims  Bill  "be  substituted  uy  a  measure  authorizing 
your  Department  to  determine  the  needs  of  the  California  Indians 
and  to  render'  such  relief  as  migiht,  in  your  judgment,  be  found 
necessary  • 

"After  careful  consideration  of  your  proposal  we  beg 
to  advise  you  that  we  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  limited 
i'elief  that  might  be  obtained  through  gratuitous  appropriations 
as  vvB  are  in  a  Just  and  final  disposal  of  the  California  Indian 
problem*  V/e  believe  that  this  can  be  done  best  under  the  provi*^ 

sions  of  the  California  Court  of  Claims  Bill*  We,  therefore, 
liave  agreed  to  px^ess  our  case  for  the  enactment  of  tliat  bill. 

"\/e  have  reached  this  decision  after  carefully  reviewing 
the  scanty  relief  heretofore  granted  bo  the  California  Indians 
in  the  form  of  grabuJ.tous  appropriations  by  the  Congress,  the 
great  stress  that  is  now  being  placed  on  economy  and  the  further 
fact  that  it  is  not  reasonable  that  this  Congress  could,  in  its 
short  life,  conclude  the  work,  and  that  it  would  have  to  be  re- 
simed  by  another  Congress,  which  might  adopt  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent policy. 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  your  sense  of  justice  and  in- 
terest in  humanitarian  questions  will  be  assurance  to  us  that 
you  vdll  use  your  good  Office  to  assist  in  every  way  possible 
to  reach  an  early  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  California 
Indian  problem." 

(Signed) 


ALPJM)  GILUS 
ALBilHT  V/ILDEH 

aiSPHSU  KUIGHT 
A.   J.    HOGUT 
PEAIK  ISL3S 
HAHBI  SON  DIM 
TfiOIUS  W*  BILLIITOS 
ALBERT  JBIES*" 
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MONIES  HECEIVED  PKOIJ  i:iDi;j^  AUXILLiHIES  .J©  HCW 


AND  Vffly  SPENT* 


It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  this  report  covers  tv/o  year 
and  ten  months  from  (January  l,   1920  to  October  31,   1922)  -  the  whole 
period  of  the  time  that  the  Indian  Auxiliaries  have  been  in  existence • 
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RECEIPTS 

1  -  Membership  Dues  s)30,372.91:     This  sum  was  raised  by  dues 
paid  by  members  of  the  Indian  Auxiliaries  •     The  maximum  annual  dues  were 
fixed  at  ^Q^OO  but  no  one  \7as  refused  membership  no  matter  how  little 

he  paid,   or  if  he  was  unable  to  pay  anything # 

* 

When  an  Indian  delegation  was  to  be  sent  to  Washington 
for  presenting  the  claii.os  of  the  Indians  to  the  Federal  Government  a 
special  drive  was  made  for  the  paymont  of  dues  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  sending  of  such  delegate*  The  proceeds  of  this  special  call  for  dues 
is  included  in  the  above  s\ua,  also  a  special  drive  for  the  monies  raised 
in  dues  for  the  sending  of  delegates  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  on 
November  lOthj  1921. 

When  Ur.   CoHett  was  before  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
affairs  ho  was  asked  by  the  Chairman  - 

"HJhat  do  you  say  as  to  the  total  aiiount  of  money 
you  have  collected  from  those  Incliana  up  to  date?" 

to  v/hich  IJir.   Collett  replied. 

"I  believe  about  011,000."     - 

This  amount  refers  only  to  the  Auditors  report  for  13  months 
from  December  1,  1920,  to  December  31,  1921,  which  had  recently  been 
issued*  The  full  amounts  collected  from  the  auxiliaries  are  now  reported 
as  above. 

2  •  Other  Income,  0255 #07:   This  amount  includes  receipts  from 
honorary  membership  collected  from  white  friends,  socials,  entertainments 
etc. 
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EXPENDITURES 

3  -  Salary  (Executive  Representative)     1920   ',,'.,,^2,^00,00 

19'i:'.    2i-'O.C0 

19^^    .,..♦     700X0 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  ordered  that  the 
salary  of  the  Executive  Representative  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Au;:iliary 
funds  • 

4  -  Secretarial  (Office)  $3; 268.79:     This   item  covers  the 
secretarial  work  in  handlitig  general  correspondence  in  the  offices   in 
San  Francisco  and  V7ash:.ngton,    D.Ct   also  in  the  field  during  organization^ 
making  membership  rolls^   cards ♦    and  receipts,  minutes^   etc*     Somstimes 
tvv^o  and  three  secretaries  were  required • 

5  -  Stenographic  (Office)  §794#32:       Ektra  stenographic  work 
was  often  needed  in  San  Francisco  and  Washingtoni 

C  -  Miscellaneous  help  ^1,987 #32:       The  Auditor  says  this   item 
was  taken  over  from  previous  reports  made  to  Lidian  Board  of  Co-Operation 
including  January  1^   1920  to  November  30>   1920.,    and  November   30,   1920  to 
December  31,   1921,   and  that  for   1922  the  amount  includes  auditors  fees> 
interpreters  and  extra  stenographic  helpi 

7  •  Transport atioHji  Auto,   Railroad,   stage,   etCt  »•  ••#$4,157*37 

8  -  Hotel  • .  • . , » 1 , 77n  e  51 

9  -  M3als«tt«<«^««t »«^«« ; .«..«••   2^374.18 

The  niiijor  part  of  the  above  expenses  are  expenditures  for 
crsanization  in  tv/erty  counties  of  the  states  The  executive  representative 
his  Secretary,  soneti  les  an  assistant ;>  two  or  throe  othor  organizers, 
Indian  Interpreters,  together  with  persons  (usually  these  were  Indians) 
were  engaged  in  this  v/-ork#  It  :..ust  be  renenbored  that  the  Indians  have 
been  driven  back  into  the  ronoter  sections  of  the  country,  far  fron  rail- 
roads where  long  and  expensive  autcnobile  or  stage  journeys  have  to  be 
taken  to   reach  theu«   In  nany  cases  trips  of  twenty,  forty;  fifty  and  in 
several  cases  over  90  miles  had  to  be  so  taken^ 

10  -  Storage  and  baggage  07»17:   This  is  for  the  storage  of 
office  supplies  and  the  carrying  to  and  fro  of  office  files  etct, 

11  •  Transportation^  Auto,  Railroad,  Stage,  etc*;  02,063.03: 
This  includes  railv/ay  and  Pulluan  tickets  for  eight  delegates  to  and 

frc^a  W-,shington,  nostly  of  whom  ca:.ia  fron  parts  of  the  state  remote  fron 
railroads • 

12  -  Meals,  $1, 114,23:   Hotel,  0373,65:   These  txvo  items,  Hotol 
and  Meals  are  for  the  expense  of  the  delegates  while  going  tc  and  from 
Washington,  and  during  their  stay  there,  the  time  occupied  being  io^xt 

mcnths • 

13  ^  Person':'!  expenses  of  Indians  $045.70;   ^24 ,00  per  month 
was  allowed  to  each  Washington  delegate  for  four  months. 
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14  -  Traveling  expenses  (Auxiliary  officer)  0o34.23:  These  are 
the  traveling  expenses  of  Auxiliary  Officers  going  to  and  fron  the  County 
seat  and  on  authorized  auxiliary  work« 

15  -  Publicity  Director  Fee  ClOOOcCX)  -  Travel  Sl21t61:   The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  authorized  these 
expenditures  for  publicity  purposes. 

16  -  Organizing  work  -  Dr*  Jones  $592 ^27:  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  authorized  Dr •  Janes  to  assist 

lirt  Collett  in  the  T/ork  of  organization. 

17  -  Expenses  and  Conpcnsation  $570*38:  On  several  occasions 
officers  of  auxiliaries  have  visited  other  auxiliaries  for  the. purpose 
of  holding  noetings.  This  anount  covers  their  expenses  of  travel^ 
hotel  and  noals,  and  oonpensation  when  duly  authorized t 

18  -  General  expense  (niscellanoous)  $216.78:   This  includes 
extra  help,  posters  for  lectures,  expressage  and  snail  varied  itens  that 
generally  are  listed  as  •^sundries." 

19  •  Mineographing  and  printing  $815.49:   This  is  for  letters  to 
Auxiliaries,  By-La\7S,  Resolutions  and  Reports;  for  printing  loaflots; 
Icttcr-hoads  and  for  reproducing  publicity  natorial  to  bo  sent  to  auxiliaries, 
newspapers  and  subscribers,  etc., 

20  -  Office  oqulpaent  $356.04:   Tab3.os,  chairs,  files,  shelves, 
typewriter  and  adding  nachine  were  needed  to  do  the  v/ork  of  the  office, 

21  -  Office  expense  (supplies)  San  Francisco  $1G3.35 

TITashington,  D*  274  #20^ 

These  ito.is  include  stationary  and  all  naterial  for  clerical  work,  the 
naterial  for  files,  books,  records,  oto», 

22  -  Office  rent,  San  Francisco  ^289.00  -  Washington  $556.25: 
The  office  in  San  Francisco  is  pernanent,  while  that  in  Washington  was 
toxaporary  in  1921-22. 

23  -  Postage  §48G.3G:   This  postage  is  for  sending  out 
connunications  to  auxiliaries,  nonbcrs  of  the  Board,  notices  of  nootings, 
all  publicity  natter  to  novspapcrs,  auxiliarios  and  individucls,  and 
gonoral  corrcspondonco. 

24  -  Tolophone  and  telegraph  $459.19:  This  iton  covers  office 
telephone  in  San  Francisco  and  Washington,  use  of  public  phones  and  send- 
ing telosrn:.i8  when  letters  were  too  slow  to  transact  urgent  business. 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT 


■•■•Mfc 


This  account  shows  monies  roceived  fron  white  contributors  to 
the  Indian  Board|  and  how  thoy  were  expended. 


RECEIPTS 


1  -  Donations  (individuals)  $7,434t84;   Ifenbers  and  friends 
contributed  this  anount, 

2  -  Churches  and  societies  0732 ,70:     Where  neotings  have  been 
addressed  on  the   Indian  cause ;   churches   and  societies  have  often  taken 
up  a  celleotion  to  help  further  the  work. 


EXPENDITURES 


3  .- 


Salary  (Executive  Representative)     Paid  after 
October   1,    1919  on  back  salary  for   1913^    1914, 

1915  and  191G , 03>91Oa5 

Paid  after  Oct.   1,    1919  on  1919  salary...,,.,     1,589.79 

5,499791 

v$4000.00  was  expressly  donated  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
up  the  Executive  Representatives  back  salary,    at  the  rate  of  §150.00  per 
nonth.     In  January  1920  the  salary  was  raised  to  ^200.00  per  nonth  by 
order   of  the  Board. 


4  -  Secretarial  (Office) 

5  -  Stenographic 

G  ••  Miscellaneous  help 


Cl^C3a6G 

1(09.45 

15.85 

^386 .8U 


These  ite  is  ^fore  for  expenses  of  the  general  office  before 
the  organization  of  the  auxiliaries, 

« 
7  and  8  •  Traveling  expenses 

Transportation,  auto,  railroad,  stage   C203.29 
Hotel  and  lieaiSf ..1,125.00 

These  v/ere  indebtednesses  incurred  in  1919  and  before  the 
auxiliaries  were  organized  for  the  expenses  in  the  field  of  the  two  field 
seoretaFies  and  other  workers  for  the  Board. 

9  -  Entortainiient  083.83:   Traveling  expenses  (Indian  Delegates) 
While  the  eight  delegates  were  in  V/ashington  they  vrere  entertained  once  each 
week  at  so:ae  theatre  or  other  place  of  rccruationf 

10  -  Hotel  and  Meals  OGO.OO:   This  v/as  for  an  Indian  delegate  who 
wont  to  Washington  independently  and  v^hoso  expenses  were  not  provided  for  by 
the  auxiliaries.  The  Board  approved  a  partial  payaent  of  expenses. 
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11  -  Person?.!  oxponses  of  Indians  C193.00:   Tho  Indian 
delegates  were  conpcllod  to  renain  in  Fashington  tv;o  lonths  longer  than 
they  expected,  therefore,  tho  Board  approved  of  an  additional  allowance 
not  provided  ty  tho  auxiliaries  for  clothing  and  other  necessities. 

12  -  General  expenses  (Miscellaneous )..... #?5G. 30 

15  -  Office  expenses  (supplies,  etc* )•*...•  19,45 

These  are  for  sundries  used  in  the  office  before  the 
organization  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  for  such  ite-aa  as  were  charged 
to  general  fund  in  preferorco  to  the  a\«iliary  fund. 

14  -  Postage  $207.19;  This  vms  for  postage  before  the  organ- 
ization of  tho  auxiliaries,  on  printed  natter  in  the  following  iton. 

15  -  Printing  $275.12:  This  was  for  the  printing  of  circular 
letters,  prjiphlets,  etc.,  for  the  creating  of  interest  in  the  work  for 
the  Indians,  and  printed  before  the  organization  of  the  auxiliaries. 

IS  -  Telephone  and  telegraph  §52.23:   This  v/^^.s  for  the  period 
of  three  lonths  before  tho  organization  of  tho  auxiliaries. 
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LIABILITIES 

1  ♦  -  Meals  10  aontha  $846.12:   These  woro  paid  ty  the  Executive 
Reprosontativo  fro:i  January  1  to  October  31,  1922  for  his  own  laeals 
while  in  Washington,  and  whilo  traveling  in  California.  Those  of  several 
other  workers,  including  Indians  whilo  engaged  in  x7ork  in  the  fields  were 
aj.so  included t 

2  *  m  Hotel  roor:i8  SGC4.00;  Hotel  roorAS  -  Saiio  as  nunibor  1, 

3  ♦  •  Railroad  faros  ^99,05:  Per  transportation  before  tho 
formation  of  the  Indian  Auxiliary. 

4  ♦  -  Loans  to  Indians  $92.00:  ^5.00  a  sick  Indian  and  #87.00 
to  aeribors  of  tho  Cth  District  to  be  repaid, 

5  ♦  -  Ptillraan,  03G,OO:  For  oxocutivo  Reprcscntativo  and  special 
Lecturer.  r    * 

6  ♦  -  Autoaobile  and  stage  transportation  0432.20;  For  trips 
to  auxiliaries  by  Executive  Hoproscnt-.tive,  special  lecturer,  and  froa 
one  to  three  others,  * 

7  ♦  -  Office  Supplies,  etc.  $280. 3C:  This  includes  expense  for 
pencils,  stationary  and  other  supplies,  extra  file  oases,  extra  office 
help,  printing  of  posters  and  circulars,  freight  and  express  fron 
Washington  and  points  in  California,  and  the  nultigraphing  of  calls  for 
delegates  and  other  notices, 

8  *  -  Secretarial  services  and  traveling  expenses  $95.97:  This 
IS  for  tho  work  of  assistant  in  Mendocino,  Lake  and  Sono;m  Counties,  who 
arranged  for  and  helped  in  laeotin^s  of  Indians, 

9  ♦  -  A.J.  Kogan,  Pullmn,  dto.  vl3,20:   This  a;.wunt  was  onittod 
fron  the  regular  voucher. 

10  *  -  Publicity  Director,  Transportation  San  Francisco  t© 
Washington,  D.C,  and  return,  A  prepaid  ticket  vnxs  wired  to  San  Frr^ncisco 
from  Washington  at  the  cost  of  $232,48. 


and 


11  *  -  Stephen  Knight  $40.00:     Traveling  expenses  through  Huriboldt 
Del  Jtojstc  Counties  visiting  auxiliaries. 


12  *  -  Alfred  G,  Gillis  $59,50:  For  expenses  in  Washington  and 
onrouto  to  California,  also  for  visiting  the  auxiliaries  of  his  district 
on  his  return, 

13  ♦  -  Due  Executive  Representative  as  payient  on  the  following: 
liabilities,   C125.00.  ^ 

Ite  16  -  17  -  18  -  19  -  20  -   and  21, 


> 
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14  -  Traveling  expenses,  publicity  director,  $233 •S?;   Thir. 
ai:iOunt  is  for  noncy  advanced  in  June  and  July  by  Publicity  Director 
to  pay  expenses  T7hilo  giving  her  services  doing  special  v/ork  in 

New  York  after  lor.ving  Washington,  also  for  a  return  trip  to  Washington-, 
and  pullnan  and  traveling  expenses  fron  New  York  to  San  Francisco-  and 
expenses  for  going  to  Shasta  County  meeting,  and  for  later  v/ork  in 
San  Francisco • 

15  -  Stephen  Knight,  i?58^15  balance  due  (See  #ll) 
IG  -  Alfred  Q.   Oillis  26.33  balance  duo  (See  #12) 

17  •  Chesepoako  &  Potoraao  Telephone  Co,,  ^57 •95:  Balance 
duo  for  unpaid  telephone  and  telegraph  bill  in  Washington. 

18  -  F.A.  Hunphroy  $78 #45:  Balance  due  for  multigraphing 
and  typing  in  Washington t 

19  •  Washington  Planograph  Co,  Cl33,75:  For  planographlng 
newspaper  clippings  for  publicity  purposes # 

20  -  ResecToh  work  ^37 •50:  For  finding  in  Libraries  and 
public  documents  inforriation  needed  for  house  ooianittee  hearings t 

21  -  L.G.  Kelly  Printing  Co*  $G7t50:  For'^prtnting  a  paiaphlet 
explaining  Court  of  Cleans  Bill,  and  othor  publicity  natter < 


♦The  above  naned  aiaounts  ^3,014 ,88  have  boon 
advanced  by  the  Executive  Representative  to  pay 
said  itenst 
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ASSETS 


Bank  balance,   October  31,   1922. »«.C         44.32 

Ifeuborshlp  Dues«.»#«  •••••# •.»••#* .13, 711«32 

This  is  an  estiaate  of  the  probable 
aiiount  that  will  be  received  frori  the 
auxiliaries  covering  noribership  for 
the  ensuing  year,  based  on  the  recoipis 
from  January  to  October  (10  nonths) 
1922. 


Office  furniture,   supplies,   such 
as  chairs,  tables,   shelves,  type- 
writers, adding  nachine,  file 
cases,  etc.. ...#..  .#..•••.••..#•• 


176.50 
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HID  lAM-BOARD  OF  CO-OPafiATION 
INCORPORATED 


319  Book  Concern  Building 
#3  City  Hall  Avcnuo 
SiiU  FRANCISCO,  CALIF, 
TREASURER*   S       HEP  0  R  T 


January  lst«   1920,  to  October  Slstj   1922> 

2  Years,  10  ItonthSt 


i 


MARVIN  W.  MILLER 


PaBLIC 


ACCOUNTANT 


AUDITOR 


San  FrmciscOf  Call, 
Novo  ibcr  7,  1922, 


Indian  Bor.rd  of  Co-6paration,   Inc. 

319  Book  Conoorn  Building,  ^ 

#3  City  Hall  A«©nuo> 

San  Francisco,  California, 

Gontlenon:** 

As  instructed  ty  your  President,   !ir .  J#Y/»  IlendersoHi 
I  havo  audited  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Indian  board  of 
Co-oporation,   Inot  for  the  period  froa  January  1,   1922  to 
Octctor  31j    1922|   and  oil  subriitting  the  f ollovring  financial 
reports.     The  Auxiliary  Fund  covering  a  period  fron  January  1^ 
1920  to  Octoicr  31,   1922  (   2  years,   10  nonths   )  and  the 
General  Fund  covering  a  period  fron  October  1,   1919^,   to 
October  31,   1922  (  3  years,   1  ncnth)#,     The  period  fron 
October  1,   1919  to  Decoiabor  31,   1921,  was  audited  and  exaiained 
by  the  Aiaorican  National  Audit  Conpany  and  F.  Thonas,  Chief 
Accountant  of  Fire  Association  of  Pennsylvania • 


Account  of  Auxiliaries  •••••.• * tExhibit  #1 

Mflt'iborship  Dues  P-^dd  in»  f  •  t  »#••  t  #*«•••••«•••#••««•#««• « .Exhil  it  #2 
General  Account  •••••••#««tf#*»««»«t#*««»«tf#«.««#t«.tf  ^Exhibit  ^3 
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EXHIBIT  #1, 


ACCOUNT  OP  AUXILIARIES 


2  yrs,   10  Months 


■  III       I  — ■  P    ■  I  I    ■■         p— —iwi ■■  I  I  ■        I      I  I ■!         I        ■!     I       m  I    I  mil  II  I     ■■        I I       Ml  t>     im    I  ^^■ 

— — ^^— — i^^—— ^— — — g^—* — ■     I  M— —i——>i—.—— ——^MIM— —————— —  I  ■  1     I  ■   I  «M*— »   ■«— — «  Mil        ■    — — i«    III     I  II  1       .^BI^MMM^aM 

RECEIPTS 
MEMBERSHIP  DUES  (Total  Ifenborship,   V»984),.,.... §30,372.91 
OTHER  IKCOrJE , .,         255.67 

-i 

TOTAL  INCOLE  FOR  PERIOD  (2  Tra.  10  Ifoe.) 

0 

DISbURSEIiENTS 
SAURIES: 

II  ■  ■ii«iiw  .    . 

Salary  (Exeoutive  Roprdaentaiivs)  1920....  ?^^400.00 

1921.., •  2,400.00 

1922.,..  700.00 

Secretarial  (Office)...,. 3,268.79 

Stenographic   (Offioo),.... , ••  794,32 

Miscellaneous  Uolp. ••,....*.. •.••«  1,987.31 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES: 

«i^[^— ■— ^^^«— 1^— >    H       III  ■    ima^mim 

Transportation^   ioito^  R.R» 

stage^   otc.  •.••♦♦•..  #4^  15?  •S? 

Hotol,t 1.7r2,51 

M3alQ ••....,2,3j'4a8 

Storage  &  Baggage^#»##  t  >  t  >         7/17  8^311^25 

TRAVELIMG  EXPENSES;   Delegates, 
Wafehington,  D.C. 

Transportation,  Auto,R.R. 

stage  otc.^f .........  •2,053,03 

Hotel ,     3'^X  ,65 

Meals., ....1,114.23 

Personal  Expenses  of 

Indians 645.70  4,187.21 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES;   Auxiliary 

Officer  ) 634.28 

PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR; 

Fee 1,000.00 

Travel ,. 121.51  1,121,51 


^30,628.58 
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EXHIBIT  #1  Cont, 


RECEIPTS .Fonvr^rdod 

DISBUBSEMENTS  (Continuod)  - 


03O,6n3.F3 


ORGAMIZINO  V/ORK: 


Dr .  Jfiiios 


592.27 


INDIAN  MEETINGS: 


Expenses  and  Con^onsation 


570,38 


GENEBAL  EXPENSE 


Idsooilanoous 


216 .78 


MII^OGRAFHING  AMD'    PRINTING 


815.48 


OFFICE  EQUIPIviENT 
OFFICE  EXPENSE; 


356.0 


4 


Supp lie  s 
Supplies 

OFFICE  RENT 


iSan  Francisco* • 
.Washington,  D»C 


1S3.35 
274.20 


San  Fr ?.nolsc« ••.,..., . 
Washington,  D .C « , . . , ^  ^ 


0  J 


0    »    (     O    J 


.»         W  • 


CC«««««*«f 


POSTAGE 


TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH: 


.*•«■ 


TOTAL  DISBURSEi>'IENTS  FOR  PERIOD  (2  Yrs,  10  Itos.) 


239 .00 
556.25 

486.36 

459 . 19 


$30,583.96 


BANK  BALAMCB,   OCTOLER  31,    1922 


44«S2 
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EXHIBIT  #2 


MBlfflEXSHIP  DOES  PAID  IH 


DUES  RECEIVED  FROM  INDIAN  AUXILIARIES  PROU 


Jainiary  Ij  1920  te  October  31,   1922 


(  2  Trs.  10  Ifenths  ) 


AUXILIARY  NO 

TOWN 

Ifontgonery  Creok 

COUNTY 
Shasta 

AMOUNT  PAID 

1 

203.50 

2 

Daird 

n 

1,782.26 

3 

Ukiah 

Ifendooino 

538.50 

4 

Hopland 

It 

G39.00 

5 

Middletown 

Lake 

128.50 

6 

Geyserville 

Sonoma 

313.00 

T 

Upper  Lako 

Lako 

1,111,50 

8 

Clovia 

Fresno 

428.00 

9 

Uanchestor 

Mendocino 

312,00 

10 

taytotnrillo 

II 

21.00 

11 

Shenrood  k  lohgvale 

It 

110,00 

12 

Cov^elo 

R 

1^046.90 

13 

Chlco 

Butte 

202,00 

14 

Topaz 

Mono 

51,00 

15 

Bridgeport 

Mono 

94.00 

IS 

Mono  Lake 

w 

472,25 

17 

Bound  Valley 

1,270.50 

Id 

Bishop 

2,153.50 

19 

Big  Pine 

H 

1,605.00 

20 

Indepondcnoo 

II 

1,188.00 

• 

21 

Benton 

Mono 

453,00 

22 

Colusa 

Colusa 

47.00 

23 

Srjdth  River 

Del  Morte 

955,54 

24 

lone 

Aaador 

663.75 

25 

Hunsey 

Colusa 

4*00 

26 

Cortina 

H 

27 

El  Tejon 

Kern 

116.00 

28 

Oiqrx 

11 

6.00 

29 

Henderson 

Shasta 

3G7.25 

SO 

SI  Dorado 

£1  Dorado 

407.00 

31 

North  Fork 

Ifedera 

1,336,75 

32 

Auborry 

Fresno 

894.50 

33 

Coarse  &old 

Madora 

1,062.55 

34 

Friant 

Fresno 

234.50 

35 

Auburn 

Placer 

236.00 

36 

Trinidad 

Hunboldt 

244 ,75 

37 

Hoopa 

n 

1,127.50 

38 

Toitchpec 

It 

472,50 

39 

Blue  Lake 

II 

976,20 
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EXHIBIT  #2  Contd, 


AUXILIARY  80  TGHH 


:   40 

Croscont  City 

41 

Requa 

42 

Sonos  Bar 

43 

Haoburg 

44 

Cottage  Grovo 

45 

Happy  Carip 

46 

Orleans 

47 

Sheop  Ranch 

48 

Tuol'oiano 

49 

Dol  Piodra 

50 

Lataooro 

51 

^rolca 

• 

oi! 

Eol  Riv*r 

6.3 

BorTjr  Creok 

'A 

Stcuarta  Point 

55 

Sa\/yors  Bar 

56 

Pcr-i:  Didwoll 

57 

Lowor  Lako 

58 

Wcstwood 

COUNTY 

AMDUNT  PAD 

Dol  Norte 

$2^4  .CO 

If 

967.  Z 5 

Siskiyou 

H 

106,00 

m 

342, fO 

n 

• 

468.75 

B^ix3boldt 

550,66 

Calaveras 

550.50 

Ttioluiino 

676.25 

Prosno 

38,00 

KlPz 

■  86.00 

Siekiyott 

1, 1?.3 .  55 

Bicboldt 

f r? .00 

Plunas 

186,50 

Scnona 

^C6,£0 

Siskiyou 

oCOO 

Mod  00 

25  3// 5 

Lake 

4Tc5C 

Lassen 

* 

r8,oo 

TOTAL .,,.. 

.430,146.65 

Pago  No.  4^ 


4 


EXHIBIT  #? 


GENERAL  ACCOUNT 


Ootobor  Ip  1919  to  October  31,  1922 
(3  Yoars,,  1  Month) 


RECEIPTS 

BANK  DAUKCEr 

Octotor  1,   191S > •^^ 

DONATIONS; 

iTidividuals... 7,434«84 

Churohos  and  Societies ^5^-70  $8,168.52 

TOTAL  INOOME  FOR  PSEIOD 

D'j:SDUt?3>>".MPlNTS 

SALABIBS : 

Salary  (Bxooutivo  Roprosontativo) 

Paid  after  Oct, 1,1919.,  on  back 
salary  for  1913^^014,1915 

and  1916 ^3,910,15 

Paid  after  Oct, 1,1919  on  ^. 

1919  salary....". >  li.E99.79  5,499.94 

Socrotarial  (Office) 233,56 

Stonographic, 109.45 

Miscellaneous  Help 15.85  388 .86 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES; 

Transportation, Auto, R .R • 

Sstago, ,..,....., •«-       203,29 

Hotel  &  Mbals •  1^25.00         1,328.89 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES;   (Indian  Delegates) 

Entertain:  lent  ••**.. •»    83 .83 

Hotel  &  Meals.,, 60«00 

Personal  Expenses  of  Indians   l^^S.OO  336,85 

GENERAL  EXPENSES  (Miscellaneous)  56.30 

OFFICE  EXPENSES     (Supplies,  Etc.)  19 AS 

POSTAGE ;.... 203.19 

PRINTING 275.12 

TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH  5Z*2Z 

• TOfATWSBUiSEiffiNTS  FOR  PERIOD 

(3  Yrs.l  Mo.) $8,160.81 

DANK  BAUNCE,   Oct. 31, 1922 "f  ^?^ 

Page  No .6, 


« 


EXHIBIT  #5  Ocnr.d. 

NOTE:   You  will  note  that  the  atovo  statenant  covers  three  months  in 
?,9i9i  vThioh  was  not  called  for.  Ov/ing  to  the  fact  that  tho  Oonoral 
Accounts,  were  closed  at  this  date  and  Financial  Statements  taken  there 
fro!.i,  it  would  bo  a  hard  natter  to  renove  these  throo  nonths  from  this 
statement  as  we  used  prior  book  closings  and  records  as  a  basis  # 


SCOPE  OF  AUDIT 


«■ 


Besides  tho  work  already  indicated  in  this  report ^  I  checked 
all  tho  entries,  vouched  tho  disbursenents,  and  exaninod  tho  vouchers 
therefor,  from  January  1|  1922  to  October  31,  1922^  I  verified  tho 
footings  of  the  original  entry  books  for  this  period,  found  sar.ae  to 
bo  cerro4*bt   I  therefore  certify  that  the  statoiaents  contained  in  this 
repfort  ftro  a  true  ftrtd  correct  reflection  of  the  transactions  from 
January  I,  1920,  to  October  31^  1922,  in  roforence  to  the  Auxiliary 
Account,  and  from  October  1|  1919  to  October  31,  1922,  for  the  General 
Account. 

In  conclusion,  ^  wish  gratefully  to  acknowledge  tho  many 
courtesies  extended  by  your  organization  during  the  course  of  tho 
audit • 


Very  truly  yours, 
Marvin  W#  Miller 


Auditor 


Pago  No.  7t 


^'  *M 


^m  f 


LIADltlTIES 
1  «  *Mcals  (?.0  Months,  Jan,  1  to  Oct.Sl,1922)   ^^*|-J^ 

^-     *R^^ilroaa  faros '^*'\'';\\\\\\\  92^00 

4  -     *Loan3  to  Inc.ians  •••#••♦•••*• •••••••  36,oO 

6  -^    *Puila^n«».» ♦«•••»•♦••♦•••••••"••••••*  *•**  .»9  ofv 

6  -     ♦Aiitonobile  &  Stag©  transportation......*  ^Ois.evi 

•  7  -    ♦Offieo  supplies,  eq»iipnont,  extra  help, 

print ?.r€  and  o:q?ros8  on  tooks,  nuiti-  280.56 

graphing,  etc............. »••••••••••  Qc*Q«f 

8-    ♦Solrotai'lol  sorvicos  and  traveling  oxpenso      »b.y7 

9  -     ♦A.J.  Hogan  -  Pitllnan  frcn  San  Francisco  ,3^20 

•  •,     *     to  Washington,  D .  C . 

10-     *Publioity  Director,  transportation  San  ,-240 

Francisco  to  Washington,  D.C.  and  ret.  23Z.^ 

U  -    ♦Stephen  Knighb • •••  59*50 

12^     ♦Alfred  G.  Gillis • "''^It* 

13  -     »Due  Executive  R^P'^^jf  J^J-'J.^^  P*'^'^'**  125.00    $  8,014,88 

on  the  following  liabilities tiSSCi,    *     > 

14  .       Traveling  Expenses,  Publicity  Director . .         233 .57 

18-      Stephen  Knight 25*^33 

16-      Alfred  Gill  is,. • *  57  95 

'^  17  -      Chesapeake  k  Patoiaas  Tel.  Co. ..,......••  'jq\^ 

18-   F.  A.  Humphrey............ '•••    ^33*75 

19  •   Washington  Planograph  Co........ • •     ^^ ^^ 

20-  Research  Work, ...... ...•••••••••••••♦•*•     67!60     692.20 

21-  L.  0.  Kelly  Ptg.  Co.... —  ^3775^755" 

A  S  SETS 
Bank  Balance,  Oct.  31,  1022. "**  13  71ll32 

rffire1SnH::r:;i*s;;pu-:;;:::::::^         ^^'-^^^-^ 

note:*     indicates  sun  h.s  been  paid  ^V  "r^;^^jj\^^^^^^^^^^ 

«aount8  are  duo  hia  fron  the  Board.     It  ^^^^J^.^^  '^^^  p^;spoctive  assets 
addition  to  the  assets  listed,  ^*^°!^J^°X'^ttat  of  contributing  white 
of  groat  value,   such  as  our  every  ^"^'^'^^^^^J"*  °^  ^^^g  fron  Indians 
friends  and  auxiliary  menbors,  as  well  as  nenbcrship  dues  iroa 
S^i^vc  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  organize. 


XUDIAN  BOAHD  OF  CO-OPERATION 

Account   of   AuzillarieB 
Deceober  lit,  1920  to  December  Slst.  1921 • 

Salaries} 

Adzninl8tratiTe(Bal»I>ec«31,1920)  $1500«00  Bank  Balance  Koy«l,1920,   •  |        3.25 

Adinini8tratiTe(Bal«Jime  30,1921)  1200»00  Returned  cbecics  not  caihed  12«00 

Secretarial   (office) 1701«22  Uetnberehip  Duea.   •   •  •   •   •     11924*53 

Steinographio  (office)  ••  •  •  •  •      270«87 

Stenographio  (extra).  •  •  •  •  •      272,55 

Mieoellaneotui  Help 603«14    |5347«76 

Transportations   #•••••••• 

Aato  Hire  1186.26 

Railroad  and  Oar  Fare  •  •  •  •  •   859«93 

Stage  Fare.  ••; 42£«81 

Pullman  • •  •   2£3.56   2694«58 

Ueali 1178.78 

Hotel 974.34 

Office  Rants 

San  Frtacisoot  Calif  •  •   •  .   •  •      170 .00 

Wiashingtont  2).0. •       100.00        270.00 

Offioa  Sspensess 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  .....        21.60 

flMOiingtont  B.C 177.49        199.09 

Office  Bc[xiipment     • 158.75 

Miiaeogrc^hing  and  Printing    .......  334.25 

Teleplione  and  Telegraph  ••.••••..  188.68 

Postage  and  Staiqped  Envelopes  .••••.  102.10 

Uisoellaneoxis  .•»•..•......•  80.15 

111728.50 

Banlc  Balance  i>eo.3l9  1921 •     _  -_— ._ 

fll939.60  #11939.80 


^Office  rent  and  sxtpplies 


$     61.75 


*3itrrtle  M.  Ayers      ...     .  •  •  . 

^Office  £q\iipment(llnBuih.D.C.).  •   . 

"^Traveling  Ebcpenses  Norexoiber,  1921 

^Traveling  Expenses  Deceinbert  1921 
Salazy(Bal.  Dec.  31,  1921)*  .  • 
Balance  ..•••....•.. 


17.17 

254.61 

311.36 

138.60 

1200.00 


1983.49 


#36115.90 


Banic  Balance  ..••....  211.30 
Receipts  sent  for  deposit.  .  2064.65 
llembership  dues  reoeiva'ble  •  33021.95 
Office  faruitxire  &  supplies        816.46 


#36116.90 


^^OTfii  ^Indicates  sum  Has  been  paid  by  Mr.  Collett  personally.  These  axnounts  are  due  him 
from  the  Board.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  assets  listed,  there  are 
certain  other  psrospective  assets  of  great  value,  such  as  our  ever  increasing  list  of 
contributing  vhite  friends  and  auxiliazy  members,  as  well  as  membership  dues  from  Indiaam 
nho  hare  not  yet  had  an  opportiuiity  to  organise. 

Cozqpiled  by  F.  G.  COLLEOIS 

£bceoutive  Representative, 
INi)IAN  BOARD  OF  OO-OPKBASXON. 


VO  mOU  IT  UA7  COKCEFlKs 


Washington,  D.C. 


Januaxy  10 «  1922. 


Iliis  is  to  certify  that  on  the  10th  day  of  January,  1922,  i!7e  luive 
conxpleted  the  audit  of  the  books  of  the  IllDIAK  BOARD  OF  CO-OFISlATIOEr  containing 
the  IliDI/m  AUXILIAR;  RJHD  from  November  30,  1920,  to  December  31,  1921,  and  find 
same  to  be  correct.  All  disbursements  have  been  paid  by  check  and  are  properly 
supported  by  itemized  vouchers  approved  by  authorized  officials. 

AMEBICAH  HATIWAL  audit  CQMPA9T» 


Audit  made  by 


TREASURER'S         REP0R2 

imttAH  BCiiBD  OF  CO-OPERATIOH 

Aoooxint      of      iiuxillariefl 
Deoexnber  lit,  1920  to  December  Slot.  1921. 


BEQEIPTS 


Administrative (Bal.Beo.Sl, 1920)  ^1500.00 
Adinini8tratiTetBal.Jme  30,1921)  1200.00 

Secretarial   (office) 1701.22 

Steaograpliio   (office) 270.87 

Stenographio  (extra) 272.56 

MieoellaneouB  Help 603.14    ♦6547.78 

Tranaportationt  «.«.••••• 

Aato  Hire 1186.28 

Railroad  and  Oar  Fare  .  .  .  .  •      869.93 

Staee  Fare.  .  •  • •  •      422.81 

Penman  • 226.66      2694.68 

Meala ll^S-*^® 

Hotel • ^^♦•^ 

Office  Renti 

San  Fraaciaoo,  Oalif.  .  .  .  .  •      170.00 

Wellington,  D.C..   .......       100.00         270.00 

Office  Expenaeas 

San  Franciaco,  .Oalif.  .  .  .  •  •        21.60 

Wellington,  D.C..  ..;...•      177.49        199.09 

Office  Bquipiaent     .....•••••••  168.76 

Mimeographing  and  Printing     .....••  334.26 

Telephone  and  Telegraph •  •  188.68 

Postage  and  Stashed  Envelopea  .•••.•  102.10 

Miscellaaeoua •••     .,,^^^  „^ 

$11728.60 

Bank  Balance  i>eo.31t  1921 ^     811  tgQ 

111939.80 


««*«««  ««44»**««*^«***4r 


Bank  Balance  Nov.1,1920.  .  #  3.26 
Retiimed  chocks  not  cashed  12.00 
Uembership  Dues 11924.66 


111939.60 


^Office  rent  and  supplies  •  .  .  .  $ 
♦J^rrtle  M.  Ayers      ...     .  •  •  • 
"^Office  Equipment  (lA^ah.D.C).  •  . 
"^Trayeling  Expenses  Kovezober,  1921 
♦Traveling  Expenses  Decemhert  1921 
Salaxy(Bal.  Dee.  31,  1921).  .   • 
Balance  .••.••• 


61.76 

17.17 

264.61 

311.36 

138.60 

1200.00 


Bank  Balance  ...•••••  211.30 
Receipts  sent  for  deposit.  .  2064.65 
Uemberahip  dues  receivahle  .  33021.95 
Office  furniture  &  iuppliea        818.46 


1983.49 

S4132,86 

136116.90 


936116.90 


nam,     ♦Indicates  am  has  been  paid  by  Mr.  CoUett  Personally.     ^^'rfe^^J'  "^  J^J  ^J^ 
f^  the  Board.     It  should  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  aseeta  "-^^^f^f  ^J*  »^ 
cJJmn  other  prospective  assets  of  great  value,  such  as  our  ever  increaaing  Ixst  of 
cSnSmting  white  friends  and  auxiliaiy  members,  as  well  as  membership  dues  from  Indiana 
who  ha^e  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  organiae. 

Cospiled  hy  F.  G.  OOLLETT 

I^ecutive  Representative, 
INDIAN  BOARD  OF  CO-OPERATION. 


Waahington.  D.C. 


Januasy  10*  1922. 


TO  ^OM  IT  UA.Y  CONCERHt 

This  is  to  certifj^  that  on  th#  lOth  day  of  January.  1922,  we  have 
completed  the  audit  of  the  books  of  the  INDIAN  BOAED  D?  ^0;;^^^^??^^ ^^^,?f. 
the  INDIAN  AIOTLIAEY  FUND  from  November  30.  1920.  to  Deoeuber  31.  1921.  and  find 
sLTbe  correct     IS  disburaementa  have  been  paid  by  check  and  are  properly 
supported  by  itemized  vouchers  approved  by  authorised  offioiala. 

AMIBICAH  NATIONAL  AUDIT  COMPANY. 


Audit  made  by 


By 


16        \M.A,'W»>U 


\\Xt  CALIFORNIA   INDIAN   HERALD 


Editorials  from  the  Press 

In  this  column  we  shall  reproduce  editorials,  etc., 
from  the  columns  of  the  press,  giving  the  view- 
points of  our  contemporaries  as  to  the  Indian 
cause. 


*>■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  FEEL? 
OW  would  you  feel  if  you  were  a  Califor- 
nia Indian  and  your  country  had  been 
transferred  to  the  United  States  by  Mex- 
ico by  a  treaty  (in  1848)  in  which  it  was  bar- 
gained that  your  land  rights  should  be  respected, 
and  your  forbears  had  made  further  treaties  four 
years  later  with  a  commission  from  Washington 
by  which  specified  lands  were  reserved  to  them 
and  other  benefits  promised,  and  none  of  these 
agreements  had  been  carried  out? 

How  would  you  feel  about  it?  The  chances 
are  you  wouldn't  feel  perceptibly  because  of  being 
dead.  There  were  210,000  Indians  in  California 
in  1850,  and  there  are  about  20,000  now.  But  if 
you  were  alive  enough,  you  might  have  been  a 
member  of  the  delegation  of  California  Indians 
that  went  to  Washington  in  March  to  try  to  get 
Congress  to  back  them  with  a  law  enabling  them 
to  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims  and  try  to  recover 
a  modest  and  limited  fraction  of  what  had  been 
promised  them.  A  California  organization,  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  is  helping  them, 
and  some  of  them  are  self-helpful  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  so  something  may  possibly  be  com- 
ing to  them. 

One  hears  that  the  California  Indians  are  the 
least  affluent  of  all  American  Indians.  They  have 
not  had  even  the  most  meagre  approach  to  a  fair 
deal,  but  that  is  not  extraordinary  considering 
that'  the  Americanization  of  California  was  a 
particularly  excited  and  rumpled  process,  com- 
plicated with  the  finding  of  gold  and  intensified 
by  the  remoteness  of  the  Pacfic  Coast  from 
Washington. 

It  used  to  be  considered  perfectly  safe  to  cheat 
Indians.  In  these  surprising  times  it  is  becoming 
doubtful  whether  it  is  safe  to  cheat  anybody. 
The  troublesome  factor  is  the  effect  of  cheating 
on  the  cheater.  The  cheat  abides  in  him  and 
has  an  effect  on  his  character  such  as  blood- 
poisoning  has  on  his  body.  That  is  why  it  is 
always  politically  eugenic  to  right  a  wrong  and 
never  too  late  to  pay  a  just  debt.— Editorial  in 
Life,  May  11,  1922. 


CAUSE  OF  INDIANS  ADVOCATED 


IDESPREAD  publicity  is  now  being  given 
over  the  country  to  the  cause  of  the  "Lost 
Treaties,''  partially  negotiated  with  the 
Indians  of  California  two  generations  ago,  a  dele- 
gation of  representatives  of  the  remaining  tribes 
of  the  aborigines  still  existing  in  this  State  now 
being  in  Washington,  aided  and  accompanied  by 
various  well-known  Californians  who  have  es- 
poused such  cause,  in  an  effort  to  gain  what  they 
claim  is  their  long-overlooked  rights.  Mention- 
ing the  situation  of  these  Redmen  of  the  Golden 
State,  editorially,  the  New  York  Globe  takes  the 
following  view : 

"Sixty  years  ago  the  Federal  Government  ne- 
gotiated eighteen  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes 
of  California,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  tribes 
accepted  eighteen  reservations,  comprising  7,500,- 
000  acres  of  land  not  specially  desired  by  the 
whites,  and  surrendered  their  claims  to  their  old 


hunting  grounds.  The  Government  agreed,  in 
addition  to  the  grant  of  land,  to  provide  schools 
and  teachers  and  to  furnish  clothing  and  other 
supplies  and  the  necessary  implements  of  agri- 
culture, to  the  further  value  of  about  $1,800,000. 
But,  although  negotiated,  the  treaties  were  never 
ratified;  the  Indians  were  driven  off  every  acre 
that  the  white  man  coveted,  and  the  Government 
has  never  kept  its  part  of  the  bargain.  As  a  re- 
sult the  CaUfornia  Indians,  like  many  other  tribes 
throughout  the  west,  sank  into  poverty  and  de- 
spair. To  set  right  this  ancient  wrong,  friends  of 
the  Indians  have  reintroduced  in  Congress  a  bill 
giving  the  Indians  access  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  looking  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  the  na- 
tion owes  them,  and  are  seeking  the  co-operation 
of  Secretary  Fall  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

**The  six  decades  of  the  white  man's  undis- 
puted rule  in  California  have  reduced  the  Indian 
population  from  200,000  to  20,000,  although  under 
tolerable  living  conditions  most  Indian  tribes 
show  a  tendency  to  increase.  The  racial  stock, 
contrary  to  the  reports  of  some  superficial  ob- 
servers, is  strong  and  good,  and  many  of  the 
tribes  were  extremely  proficient  in  the  arts  suit- 
able for  their  environment.  All  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  teachable,  as  the  success  of  the  mis- 
sion fathers  in  making  artisans  and  builders  of 
them  shows. 

'^Certainly  it  is  not  inconsistent  for  a  nation 
which  protects  birds  and  other  forms  of  wild  life 
to  do  bare  justice  by  these  impoverished  sur- 
vivors of  the  wild  human  life  which  once  pos- 
sessed in  fee  simple  the  present  territories  of  the 
United  States."— Visalia  Times,  April  5,  1922. 


LESS  THAN  JUSTICE 


EXISTING  land  titles  will  be  upset 
nor  present  holders  of  land  disturbed  in 
their  possession  through  the  bill  whereby 
the  California  Indians  are  seeking  to  secure  some 
compensation  under  the  treaties  of  1851-52. 

The  Indians  are  not  asking  the  return  of  their 
lands  or  anything  else  so  impracticable.  What 
they  want  is  a  monetary  compensation  for  the 
lands  awarded  to  them  under  the  treaties,  bu 
which  they  never  got,  at  a  valuation  "not  ex- 
ceeding $1.25  an  acre." 

What  was  promised  to  the  Indians  by  those 
treaties  was  eighteen  reservations,  aggregating 
7,500,000  acres,  and  $1,800,000  in  goods,  livestock, 
implements  and   educational   facilities. 

Thus  far  these  promises  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Indians, 
through  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  are 
seeking  from  Congress  a  bill  that  will  authorize 
them  to  sue  for  compensation. 

Nobody  can  sue  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  its  own  courts,  without  its  permission. 
The  bill,  therefore,  is  only  one  whereby  the 
Indians  will  be  authorized  to  bring  their  claims 
into  the  proper  court  for  adjudication. — San 
Francisco  Bulletin. 


CAN  YOU  THINK  OF  AN  OBJECTION? 

|NCE  there  were  more  than  210,000  In- 
dians in  the  State  of  California.  Now 
there  are  hardly  20,000. 
Once  these  210,000  Indians  lived  on  and  pos- 
sessed the  richest  lands  in  the  State.  Now  their 
grandchildren  drift  and  drudge  on  the  impover- 
ished lava  bad  lands  of  the  north. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  white  men  came  to  this 
State  seeking  gold  and  careless  of  justice  and 
negotiated  treaties  with  the  owners  of  the  land. I 


CALIFORNIA  INDIAN 

Final  Roll 


.192.,.. 


Date 


Last  Name 


First  Name 


Middle  Name 


Post  Office  Address 


Age 


Name  of  Tribe 


Degree  of  Indian  Blood 


Place  of  Birth 


Are  you  enrolled  elsewhere  for  Federal  settlement?   If  so,  where? 


Remarks 


Name  of  Father 


Age 


Degree  of  Indian  Blood 


Name  of  Tribe 


Place  of  Birth 


Name  of  Mother 


Age 


Degree  of  Indian  Blood 


Name  of  Tribe 


Place  of  Birth 


Whereas,  the  Indians  of  California,  through  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-Operation  (a  cor- 
poration organized  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  California)  and  its  Indian 
Auxiliaries,  have  been  working  together  for  several  years  to  secure  a  betterment  of  their 
conditions — socially,  educationally,  commercially,  physically  and  religiously;  and  also  have 
been  and  are  still  working  to  secure  rights  in  lands  of  which  they  have  been  deprived;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  the  necessary  expenses  for  such  work  be  shared  equally 
between  those  who  seek  benefit  therefrom,  the  undersigned  agrees  to  pay  the  Treasurer  of 

Auxiliary,  as  membership  dues,  the  sum  of 

$36.00  to  be  paid  in  yearly  installments  of  $6.00  each,  or  in  full  at  the  earliest  time  con- 
venient ;  any  amounts  already  paid  as  dues  to  be  credited  on  this  pledge. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  should  there  be  money  enough  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-Operation  (at  the  conclusion  of  our  suit  or  suits  regarding  California 
Indian  land  rights)  which  is  not  needed  for  urgent  work  among  the  Indians  of  California, 
that  such  money  will  be  returned  to  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  paid  by  each ;  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  the  refund  shall  rest  jointly  upon  the  Directors  of  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-Operation  and  Auxiliary  delegates  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 


Witness 


Full  Name  of  Member. 


Witness 


192.... 


Date 


Full  Name  of  Parent  or  Guardian  if  Member  Is  Under  Age. 
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INDIAN  BOARD  OF 
CO-OPERATION 

(Jnetrftrattd) 

3  CnY  Hall  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  California 

The  Indian   Board  pf  CO- 
OPERATION was  formed 
because  of  a  petition  circu- 
lated by  me  in  which  I  pre- 
sented to  the  signers  of  the 
petition  my  findings  after  two 
years  work  among  the  Indians 
and  the  study  and  application 
of    applicable   laws.     The 
signers  of  the  petition  met  for 
the  formal  work  of  organiza- 
tion.    Two  years   later   the 
Board  was  incorporated.  My 
work  for  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia began  in  1910. 

Frederick  G.  Collett 

Executive  Representative 
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Because  of  their  power  and  truth,  and  in 
order  that  the  readers  of  these  simple  "annals 
of  the  poor"  may  read  from  the  beginning 
with  understanding,  I  use  as  foreword,  the 
following  words  by  Hubert  Work,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  They  appeared  in  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  of  May  31,  1924,  under 
the  head  "Our  American  Indians": 

"The  Indian  is  instinctively  trusting  and 
confiding.     Encroachments  of  greed    (di- 
rected alike  against  the  white  man  and  his 
red  brother  by  the  unscrupulous)  are  easier 
for  the  one  to  resist  than  the  other,  because 
of  the  red  man's  inexperience  in  business 
transactions.     Avarice,  cupidity  and  open 
dishonesty   do   not   become    an   American 
skilled  in  the  subterfuges  of  language  and 
irregularities  in  business  transactions,  even 
when  applied  to  another  equally  seasoned. 
What  then  of  the  men  who  through  sharp 
practices  would  rob  these  people  that  pos- 
sess little  business  acumen  and  usually  are 
without  opportunity  to  acquire  it?     They 
may  be  compared  to  those  who  would  de- 
fraud the  widow  or  divert  the  patrimony 
of  the  orphan.    They  are  beyond  the  pale 
of   public  respect  and  impervious  to  the 
promptings  of  humane  motives." 
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FOREWORD 


Because  of  their  power  and  truth,  and  in 
order  that  the  readers  of  these  simple  "annals 
of  the  poor"  may  read  from  the  beginning 
with  understanding,  I  use  as  foreword,  the 
following  words  by  Hubert  Work,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  They  appeared  in  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  of  May  31,  1924,  under 
the  head  "Our  American  Indians" : 

"The  Indian  is  instinctively  trusting  and 
confiding.     Encroachments  of  greed    (di- 
rected alike  against  the  white  man  and  his 
red  brother  by  the  unscrupulous)  are  easier 
for  the  one  to  resist  than  the  other,  because 
of  the  red  man's  inexperience  in  business 
transactions.     Avarice,  cupidity  and  open 
dishonesty   do   not   become    an   American 
skilled  in  the  subterfuges  of  language  and 
irregularities  in  business  transactions,  even 
when  applied  to  another  equally  seasoned. 
What  then  of  the  men  who  through  sharp 
practices  would  rob  these  people  that  pos- 
sess little  business  acumen  and  usually  are 
without  opportunity  to  acquire  it?    They 
may  be  compared  to  those  who  would  de- 
fraud the  widow  or  divert  the  patrimony 
of  the  orphan.    They  are  beyond  the  pale 
of  public  respect  and  impervious  to  the 
promptings  of  humane  motives." 
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^'Justice  Seventy  Years  Late,"  the  report 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  for  the 
year  1919-1920,  opens  with  a  sorrowful  pic- 
ture of  the  status  of  the  California  Indian  at 
that  time.  In  it  you  will  find  the  beginnings 
of  this  story. 

^^Generally  throughout  California  the 
indigent,  sick  or  aged  Indian  receives  no 
aid  from  the  State;  there  are  no  Indians 
admitted  to  the  alms  houses  or  to  the  county 
hospitals,  although  there  are  many  instances 
of  pitiable  poverty  among  the  aged  and 
cases  of  curable  diseases  which  go  un- 
treated. Children  die  of  tubercular  spine 
and  hips  and  many  become  blind  from 
trachoma  and  conjunctivitis.  The  aged 
eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  half  clad  and 
half  starved,  dependent  upon  the  precarious 
help  of  their  own  poverty  stricken  race  or 
the  intermittant  assistance  of  charitable 
white  people. 

Nor  are  they  in  most  instances  given  any 
opportunity  for  education.  Race  prejudice 
usually  prevents  their  attending  white 
schools  and  neither  the  State  nor  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  established  a  sufficient 
number  of  Indian  schools.  There  are  old 
Indian  chiefs  who  speak  bitterly  of  how 
they  have  tried  in  vain  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  to  get  schools  for  their  tribes. 

In  spite  of  such  handicaps  the  Indians 
of  California  are  a  self-supporting  people. 
They  work  mainly  in  the  fields,  picking 
hops,  planting  rice,  gathering  grapes,— 
work  that  lasts  only  during  the  growing 
season  and  affords  but  a  bare  existence. 

Both  the  reservation  and  the  non- reser- 
vation Indians  live  in  the  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  State,  in  communities  that  are 
a  three  days'  journey  from  the  nearest  rail- 
way station,  and  a  day's  journey  over  often 
impassible  roads,  to  the  nearest  town.  In 
the   case   of    non-reservation    Indians    the 
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land  they  live  on  is  often  allowed  them  only 
by  sufferance.  They  themselves  are  landless. 
But  the  ranch  owner  for  whom  they  work 
permits  them  to  squat  on  his  land  that  he 
may  have  laborers  on  hand  during  the 
harvesting  season.  In  other  cases  the  land 
upon  which  they  live  is  so  worthless  that 
no  white  man  wants  it  and  for  a  little  while, 
until  even  such  land  becomes  of  value, 
they  are  allowed  to  stay.  Such  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  of  California — such 
the  need  for  the  work  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation." 

''Last  fall  through  the  efforts  of  our  Ex- 
ecutive Representative,  a  new  school  dis- 
trict was  created  for  the  Indian  children 
on  the  El  Tejon  Ranch  of  Kern  County. 
The  State  and  County  appropriated  nine 
hundred  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school  during  the  first  year.  This  nine 
hundred  dollars  can  be  used  only  for  main- 
tenance. The  Indians  have  at  present  no 
school  to  maintain  and  no  funds  with  which 
to  erect  a  school  house.  The  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation  has  therefore  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  erect  a  school  building  provided  satis- 
factory title  can  be  obtained  to  one  or  more 
acres  of  land." 

The  following  is  interesting  in  its  state- 
ment of  conditions  upon  which  the  privilege 
of  erecting  this  school  house  was  obtained  by 
the  Board: 

DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    INTERIOR 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
Washington. 

April  8,  1920. 

Rev.  F.  G.  CoUett 

Field  Secretary  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation 
My  dear  Mr.  CoUett: 

Upon  further  consideration  of  the  proposal  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  my  letter  to  you  of  April 
6,  1920,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  assisting  the 
newly  organized  public  school  district  near  the  Tejon 
Indian  settlement,  California,  I  wish  to  say  that  if 
you  can  obtain  and  offer  to  the  Federal  Government 


a  sufficient  title  to  the  one  acre  of  land  in  question, 
the  Office  will  purchase  the  same  from  you,  paying 
therefor  such  reasonable  price  as  may  be  later  agreed 

upon. 

The  Office  will  acquire  this  property  with  the 
understanding  that  a  school  building  may  be  con- 
structed thereon  to  be  offered  to  the  school  district 
for  its  use  and  possession  provided  funds  for  such 
construction  become  available  and  no  obstacle  should 
occur  which  is  unforeseen  at  this  time. 

Upon  receipt  from  you  of  such  evidence  of  title 
as  you  are  able  to  procure,  the  matter  will  be  given 
due  attention. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  B.  Merritt 

Assistant  Commissioner. 

"This  land  has  now  been  obtained  and 
some  twenty-three  Indian  children  of  the 
El  Tejon  Ranch,  ranging  in  age  from  six 
to  sixteen  years  will  soon  be  given  their 
first  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
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The  provisions  of  the  law  called  for  certain 
payments  before  the  government  could  be- 
come responsible  for  the  erection  of  the 
school  house.  This  expense  of  $1950.00  had 
to  be  completely  assumed  by  the  Board. 

The  following  communication  is  of  even 
more  human  interest: 

KERN  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT 

OF   SCHOOLS 

Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth 

BakersHeld,  Cal. 

November  4,  1921. 

Indian  Board  of  Co-operation, 
418  No.  3  City  Hall  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gentlemen : 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  express  the  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  this  office,  and  people  in  the  county,  for  the 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  CoUett  in  securing  a  school 
for  our  Indian  children  and  handling  the  situation 
at  Washington  when  we  needed  every  particle  of 
assistance  possible. 

Wishing  you  success  in  the  splendid  work  you  are 
doing  for  the  Indians,  I  am 

Very  cordially  yours, 

L.  E.  Chenoweth. 
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Then  a  heavy  shadow  fell  over  these  chil- 
dren, happy  in  their  school,  and  upon  their 
parents,  helpless  and  defenseless  in  the 
clutches  of  merciless  white  men.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  its  beginnings : 

"In  1916  the  El  Tejon  Land  Co.,  of  Kern 
County,  California,  filed  suit  to  evict  the 
El  Tejon  Indians  from  the  El  Tejon  ranch. 
The  Indians  had  owned  the  ranch  under 
Spanish  and  Mexican  Laws  which  the 
United  States  agreed  to  uphold  under  The 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The  El 
Tejon  Co.,  rented  this  land  from  the  In- 
dians and  employed  the  Indians  to  work  on 
it.  The  Company  then  neglected  to  pay 
the  rent  and  the  Indians,  with  the  fear  of 
losing  their  jobs  ever  before  them,  dared 
not  demand  it.  Now,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  requisite  number  of  years,  The  El 
Tejon  Company  claims  ownership  of  the 
land  by  Peaceful  Possession.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  finally  taken  up  the 
matter  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  and  is  en- 
deavoring to  secure  a  satisfactory  compro- 
mise. If  this  is  not  obtained  the  case  will 
be  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court." 

Later,  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Collett 
states, 

"We  have  been  successful  in  getting  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  suit  for  $200,000  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians  of  El  Tejon  against  the  Tejon  Land 
Company. 

It  is  planned  to  take  this  case,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  suit  involves  an  old  Spanish  grant, 
occupied  by  the  Indians  almost  from  time 
immemorial,  which  the  Company  through 
technical  procedure  undertook  to  get  from 
the  Indians  by  process  of  eviction." 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1924,  there  ap- 


peared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  the  follow- 
ing statements  of  the  course  along  which  this 
case  *4ike  a  wounded  snake,  dragged  its  slow 
length  along,"  through  five  weary  years,  only 
to  meet  defeat. 

^Washington,  June  9,  1924.— The  Mis- 
sion Indians  were  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court  today  not  to  be  entitled  to  continue 
upon  the  tract  of  land  they  had  been  occu- 
pying in  Kern  County,  California." 

'Washington,  June  10,  1924.  — Legal 
proceedings  instituted  by  the  government 
more  than  five  years  ago  on  behalf  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  gain  title  to 
5360  acres  of  land  and  certain  water  rights 
now  held  by  the  Tejon  Land  Company  of 
California  were  ended  today  by  a  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
favor  of  the  Company. 

The  land  in  question  consisted  of  various 
parcels  of  real  property  which  had  been 
settled  upon  by  members  of  the  Tejon  tribe 
of  Indians,  who  claimed  title  under  an  as- 
serted Spanish  grant. 

The  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court 
from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
had  in  turn  affirmed  a  decision  given  in 
Federal  District  Court  in  Los  Angeles  by 
Judge  Trippet,  in  which  a  ruling  was 
made  that  the  government  in  their  pleading 
had  failed  to  submit  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  the  overruling  of  a  motion  to  dis- 
miss. The  supreme  body,  in  its  action 
today,  upheld  the  Appellate  Court. 

In  the  hearing  at  Washington  the  govern- 
ment was  represented  by  Special  Assistant 
Attorney-General  George  A.  H.  Fraser 
and  the  defendants  by  Major  Walter  K. 
Tuller  of  Los  Angeles  and  associate 
counsel." 

The  moral  right  was  not  touched  by  the 
Supreme   Court.     The   decision   was   based 
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upon  previous  decisions  in  cases  by  no  means 
parallel  with  this.  The  brief  prepared  for 
the  court  by  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case  is  most 
interesting  and  convincing  reading.  It  should 
be  read  by  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  these  remnants  of  the  Mission 
Indians  who  seem  about  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  San  Fernando  Indians,  War- 
ner's Ranch  and  too  many  other  evicted 
Indians  in  Southern  California. 

Through  the  hands  of  a  friend,  the  follow- 
ing statement  came  to  me  from  Philadelphia, 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  It  was  in  the 
August  number  of  1924  of  a  little  magazine 
called  "Truth"  published  by  the  Indian 
Rights  Association,  Inc.,  995  Drexel  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

"The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  claim 
of  the  Indians  living  on  the  Tejon  Ranch, 
a  tract  of  about  100  acres,  near  Bakersfield, 
California.  The  Court  seems  to  hold  the 
Indians  responsible  for  failing  to  present 
their  claim  of  title  at  the  time,  to  the  Com-  ^ 
mission  authorized  by  The  Act  of  18S1  to'  ' 
establish  land  titles  in  California/^ 

For  the  injustice  and  impossibility  of  this 
act  of  '51  read  the  brief  previously  mentioned. 
I  hope  it  may  be  published  in  a  form  for 
every  man  and  woman  of  us  who  by  the  ballot 
becomes  one  of  the  component  units  of  *^the 
government"  held  responsible  for  all  such 
acts  and  decisions.  Some  of  us  recall  with 
horror  the  Dred  Scott  case  in  which  Roger 
Taney,  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  signed  the  ^^decision."  "A  black  man 
has  no  rights  that  a  white  man  is  bound  to 
respect."  We  recall  also  some  of  its  later 
results  in  the  long  agony  of  the  Civil  War! 

Is  it  and  will  it  be  so  now  with  the  red  men? 

I  blush  to  confess  that  for  the  first  time 
there  has  come  to  me  a  realizing  sense  that 
our  Supreme  Court,  the  very  capstone  of  the 
national  judicial  system,  which  is  supposed 


to  be  a  wall  against  the  inroads  of  evil  may 
not  base  its  decisions  on  the  adamantine  rock 
of  moral  right  alone.  It  must  seek  among  the 
sinking  sands  of  man-made  laws  for  its  foun- 
dations. Alas!  that  some  of  these  are  but 
quicksands  to  engulf  us  as  a  nation  bye  and 
bye. 

We  White-skinned  Americans  are  prone  to 
think  ourselves  the  chosen  of  the  judge  of  all 
the  earth.  Centuries  ago  another  race  claimed 
that  honor.  For  the  results  of  their  attitude 
toward  the  weaker  folk  for  whom  ^*They  lay 
wait  as  he  that  setteth  snares"  or  ''set  a  trap 
they  catch  men'',  read  Jeremiah,  Chap.  5.; 
verses  25-29  inclusive.  It  may  bring  to  some 
^'an  arrest  of  thought."  Answer  to  your  own 
soul  as  best  you  honestly  can  the  queries  in 
verse  29.  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things? 
saith  the  Lord ;  shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged 
on  such  a  nation  as  this? 


APPENDA 

By  permission  of  Mr.  Collett  I  am  adding  the  following  state- 
ments from  personal  letters  of  his  to  me. — M.  N.  H. 

"Our  work  is  not  only  proving  beneficial  to  the  In- 
dians of  California  but  such  decisions  as  our  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  of  the  education  of 
Indian  children  in  public  schools,  are  furnishing  in- 
spiration for  similar  action  -in  other  states.  A  similar 
suit  is  now  pending  in  the  Courts  of  Nevada. 

The  office  of  Indian  Affairs  has  agreed  to  buy  land 
for  the  El  Tejon  Indians  at  some  nearby  place.  The 
Indians  prefer  to  remain  on  the  Tejon  Ranch.  The 
Company  declares  its  willingness  to  have  the  Indians 
remain  on  the  Ranch  providing  they  will  acknowledge 
the  company's  ownership.  This  is  a  hard  pill  for  the 
Indians  to  swallow.  A  special  friend  of  mine  and  a 
representative  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  have  been 
commissioned  to  buy  land,  if  possible,  from  the  Com- 
pany itself,  so  that  the  Indians  may  remain  undisturbed 
for  all  time  in  their  present  homes.  The  Company 
declines  to  act  favorably.  The  agent,  however,  is 
hopeful  that  by  persistence  and  tactfulness  he  will  be 
able  to  make  the  proposed  purchase. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  G.  Collett,  Executive  Representative 
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Clipping  trom 
SAN  raAKCii:>00 
EXAMINER         _ 


DissatlsfactloiyoCJn^ns  of  the 
State  with  the*j^^rl^^»tration  of 
their  affairs  by^he •Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation  culminated  yester- 
day in  the  adoption  at  a  conference 
of  the  Indian  delegates  of  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  action  by  the  tribes 
affliliated,  on  withdrawal  of  the 
Rev.  Fred  Q.  Collett's  power  of  at- 
torney froih  them  aa  their  repre- 
sentative. 

With  a  distinguished  direct  des- 
cendant of  a  famous  chieftain  lend-, 
Ing  her  voice  to  the  council,  dele- 
gate spokesmen  for  California  In- 
dian tribes  criticised  the  handling 
of  their  finances  by  white  associates 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-opera- 
tion. They  declined  to  accept  the 
report,  referring  it  to  the  tribal 
member*  represented  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  spokesmen  were  delegates  of 
the  Indian  Auxiliaries  to  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation,  among  them 
being  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bonnin  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  authoress  and 
hneal  descendant  of  Sitting  Bull. 

The  power  of  attorney  given  to 
Collett  was  revoked,  subject  to 
tribal  approval,  as  a  result  of  the 
financial  report  showing  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  in  behalf  of 
California  Indians  in  the  past  two 
years  and  10  months  by  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation. 
SALARY  PAID   FROM  DUES. 

It  was  found,  delegates  said,  that 
contrary  to  the  general  belief  of 
Indians  of  this  State  Collett  had 
been  paid  his  salary  and  expenses 
from  money  raised  by  dues  from  the 
Indians*  Auxiliaries  as  well  as  from 
donations  by  the  friends  of  Indians. 

In  a  statement  given  out  follow- 
ing the  conference  the  Indian  dele- 
gates declared  that  through  the  re- 
port they  learned  that  Collett  had 
collected  |5,500  as  salary  from  t^ie 
$80,628.58  raised  as  dues  from  the 
Indian  members  of  the  auxiliaries 
in  the  past  two  years  and  ten 
months. 

Of  the  |8,ie8.62  raised  by  friends 
of  the  Indians,  the  delegates  as- 
serted, Collett  had  been  paid  $5,- 
499.94  for  salary  dating  back  to 
1913. 

In  addition,  It  was  found,  Col- 
lett had  received/  $1,828.89  for  field 
secretary  work  and  traveling  ex- 
penses from  this  fund  raised  by  the 
friends  of  the  Indians,  and  $8,311.23 
from  the  fund  raised  by  the  Indians, 
themselves,  the  delegates  stated. 
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i^mBoard  Hears 
Serious  Charges  of 
Funis  Being  Missing 

Sensationalajfifrsres  were  made  to- 
day at  the  (^^^^t\ona^  Auxiliaries 
to  the  Indiafr^og^rtiCo-operation, 
representinl'JJjf  2 .000  California  In- 
dians, which  has  been  in  session 
more  than  a  week  in  San  Francisco. 

Helen  Dare,  San  Francisco  news- 
paperwoman, who  has  been  working'^ 
for  the  Indians  the  last  two  years, 
charged  that  the  Rev.  Fred  G.  Col- 
let, treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Co- 
operation, removed  pagres  from  his 
books  that  showed  receipts  from 
contributors  to  the  fund  wljen  Con- 
gressman Free  of  San  Jose  asked, 
how  the- $30,628  in  his  keeping  had 
disappeared,   as  was   charged. 

Collet  declaimed  that  all  he  had 
•pent  w^as  for  legitimate  expenses 
find  that  Free  had  no  right  to  see 
the  books.  He  charged  that  Helen 
Dare  had  been  too  free  with  the  In- 
dian funds  in  her  expense  account. 

"Personal  feeling."  was  the  way  he 
characterized  her  charges. 

**I  wouldn't  care  to  express  rny 
feelingfe  in  public,"  Helen  Dare  re- 
torted. 

Chairman  Stephens  Knight  says 
that  the  conference  will  not  disband 
mtil  every  dollar  is  accounted  for. 
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Red  Men,  Di&sftisfied  WitI 
S-Year .  Audit,  Will  Submi 
It  to  Tribes  for   InspectiorJ 


Differences  on  financial  questions 
have  arisen  In  the  Indian  Board  of] 
Co-operation,  which  has  been  hold- 
ing daily  conferences  in  San  Fran- 
cisco since  last  Friday  on  matters 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians of  CaUfornla,  it  became  known 
yesterday. 

The  twenty  Indian  delegates  to 
the  convention  are  said  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  their  funds 
have  been  expended  during  the  past 
two  years  and  ten  months. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  or- 
ganization yesterday  authorized  a 
statement  giving  a  detailed  account 
I  of  the  expenditures.  It  is  scheduled 
to  be  presented  today  to  the  Indian 
delegates  now  in  San  Francisco. 

Several  of  the  Indians  have  been 
quoted  as  declaring  they  cannot 
pass  on  the  statement  without  sub- 
niitting  it  to  thei^^  people  first. 

Sessions  of  the  white  representa- 
tives and  Indian  members  of  the 
I  board  have  been  held  in  separate 
rooms  at  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
|cem  Building,  3  City  Hall  avenue. 
Representatives  from  each  gather- 
ing have  gone  to  the  other  meeting 
to  confer  on  the  situation. 

The  conference  has  been  making 
plans  for  the  procedure  to  bo 
adopted  in  petitioning  Congress  to 
r-ass  the  California  Court  of  Claims 
bill,  which  would  allow  California 
Indians  to  present  their  claims 
against  the  government  in  court. 

It  is  said  by  the  Indians  and  their 
sponsors  that  the  government  has 
not  made  due  compensation  for  In- 
dian  lands  in   line  with   the  prom- 

io^^   contained   in   the     treaties     of 
1851-2. 

Plans  have  also  been  discussed 
for  a  complete  census  of  all  the 
Indians  in  the  State. 
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Id     In      Siskiyou      And 
Counties    And    Indl- 
ai^e    Again    Hired    Him 
In   Their   Behalf 
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Rev.  F.  J.  Collett  and  Dr.  Geo. 
W.  James,  acting  for  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation,  visited  Blue 
Lake  and  Hoopa  and  spoke  to  the 
Indians,  asking  them  to  pass  reso- 
lutions "reaffirming  power  of  at- 
torney which  they  once  gave  him." 
The  Indians  voiced  the  desire  to 
press  alleged  claims  against  the 
Government  for  land  settlement  as 
per  some  old  Indian  treaties  in  the 
early  fifties.  In  other  words,  the 
Indians  will  advance  money  to  Mr. 
Collect  and  the  latter  wiU  try  to 
accomplish  something  in  their  be- 
half at  Washington,  D.  C,  when 
the  matter  will  be  presented  to 
Congress  for  action.  Other  Indi- 
an tribes  in  Siskiyou  county  have 
offered  their  co-operation  in  the 
matter,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing meetings  held  in  that  sec- 
tion   last   week. 

ORLEANS  BAR,  Dec.  22. — Fred- 
erick J.  Collett  of  San  Francisco, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Califor- 
nia Indian  Board  of  Co-operation, 
was  given  a  vote  of  confidence  at 
a  large  meeting  of  Krock  Indians 
here  last  night,  at  which  resolu- 
tions v/ere  adopt^ed  ''Reaffirming 
power  of  attorney  which  we  gave 
them." 

Similar  resolutions  were  adopted 
at  Yreka,  Hamburg,  Happy  Camp 
and  Cottage  Grove  in  meetings 
held  by  the  Indians  and  attended 
by    Rev.    Collett. 

The  Indians  also  voiced  the  de- 
termination to  press  claims  for 
land  settlement  against  the  Gov- 
ernment and  have  obtained  the 
support  of  many  prominent  white 
residents. 

Siskiyou  Indians  Also  Pleased 
YREKA,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Dec.,  21. 
— At  a  series  of  meetings  held  in 
Siskiyou  county  last  week  under 
the  auspices  of  the  auxiliaries  to 
the  Indian  Board  or'  Co-operation, 
the  action  of  the  conference  re- 
cen.;:ly  held  in  San  Francisco'  ex- 
tending full  power  of  attorik*?-! 
fact  to  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Colleti 
was  in  every  instance  unanimously 
approved. 

The  first  of  the  meetings  was 
held  by  leaka  Auxiliary  at  Yreka 
last  Friday  night.  Rev.  Collett 
and  Dr.  George  Wharton  James, 
who  for  more  than  50  years  hasj 
lived  among  and  championed  th 
rights  of  California  Indians,  wer 
the    principal    speakers. 

The  speakers  explained  that  th 
people  of  Indian  blood  were  calle 
to  the  San  Francisco  conferenc 
to  give  them  more  power  in  th 
administration  of  the  Indian  Boar 
of  Co-operation.  The  Indians  re 
sponded  to  the  invitation  and  a 
a  result  all  future  adtivities  o 
the  Board  must  first  be  approve 
by  the  Indians. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  In 
dians  ithemselves  prepared  th 
budget  for  the  coming  year's  ex 
penditures,  that  they  had  revise 
and  approved  the  constitution  an 
that  they  themselves  had  confer 
red  upon  Rev.  Collett  the  powe 
of     attorney-in-fact. 

The  activities  of  the  Board  in 
the  past  were  bared.  The  speak- 
ers explained  how  the  money  had 
been  expended.  In  fact,  the  entire 
stewardship  of  the  Board  with  Rev. 
Collett  as  the  executive  represent- 
ative   was    fully    revealed. 

That  the  members  of  the  Aux- 
iliary present  T^cre  weH 
with  the  stewardship  was  evidenced 
when  they  were  asked  to  vote  on 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
proposed  by-laws,  on  the  budget 
and  on  the  proposition  of  granting 
the  power  of  attorney-in-fact  to 
Rev.  Collett.  The  vote  in  each 
instance    was    unanimous. 

Meetings  werq  also  held  by  Rev. 
Collett  and  James  at  Hamburg, 
Happy  Camp  and  Cottage  Grove. 
They  were  greeted  at  each  of  these 
PQints  by  a  large  attendance  and 
each  of  the  Auxiliaries  by  unani- 
mous vote  followed  the  action  of 
leaka    Auxiliary. 
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'ha^s  What  U.  S.  Bureau! 
Does,  Charges  Prom- 
inent Investigator 

By  JOHI^'-^U-IER* 

Secretary,    Ameri«»n  -^Opdian 

Defense    Associatlmi* 

Separating  the  Indian  from  his 
property  is  the  chief  business  in 
Indian  affairs.  This  concerns  you 
and  me  because  the  Indian  estate, 
containing  billions  of  dollars  of 
natural  wealth,  is  a  substantial 
part  of  the  national  domain. 

The  naval  oil  scandal  involved 
less  than  a  half-billion  dollars  of 
estimated  value.  The  Indian  estate 
scj^ndal      involves    10    times    that 

much. 

Neither  the  Indian  bureau 
nor  congress  has  any  Intention 
of  conserving  this  Indian  coun- 
try  or  of  developing  it  for  the 
national  advantages.  They  in- 
tend td  dispose  of  this  huge 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  private 
and  predatory  interests. 
The  Indian  bureau  does  not 
want  to  separate  the  Indian  from 
his  property  all  at  once,  for  it 
controls  that  property  and  all  the 
money  resultant  from  its  lease  or 
sale.  The  property  lies  in  35 
states.  The  Indian  bureau  has 
an  unprecedented  and  limitless 
discretion  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  greater  part  of  this  whole 
estate  of  billUins. 

The  Indian  fcureau  must  protec 
^^tself  in  congtess.     It  must  keep| 

became  secretary  of  the  intfriar^ 

and  a  lifelong  Republican  poll 
tician,  Charles  H.  Burke,  becam 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs 
Not  at  all.  The  Democratic  India- 
office  boss  kept  his  job.  An 
promptly,  under  Fall's  direction 
the  bipartisan  system  went  out  t 
elect  a  Republican  ticket  in  Ne^ 
Mexico  by  the  attempted  device  o 
cancelling  the  Pueblo  land  title 
and    delivering     these   lands   ove 

to  white  voters. 

Merrit  became  assistant  com 
missioner  in  1914  and  holds  acrosi 
the  Republican  administration 
But  if  the  system  ^'works''  Re 
publican  politics  in  one  state  1 
will  "work"  Democratic  politics  ii 
another,  and  this  arrangement  i 
congenial  to  the  two  big  parties  o 
to  those  who  control  them. 

The  uprooting  of  this  system 
— ''accursed  system"  as  Lincoln 
called  it-^from  American  pub- 
lic life,  is  one  of  the  big  jobs 
waiting  for  those  who  want  big 
jobs  to  do. 

The  material  stake  is  10  time 
the  stake  in  slavery  which  cause 
the  Civil  war,  40  timcB^the  stak 
in  the  slave  trade  against  whic 
the  British  abolitionists  struggle 
for  50  years  before  they  won,  an 
at  least  20  times  the  stake  fn  t*- 
struggle  to  emancipate  the  sla 
of  the  Congo  from  the  grip/ 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  *  *" 
More  tomorrow. 
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its    job — and    multiply    the    jobs. 
By  what  method?     A  trustee  hav- 
ing   unreviewable   power   over   an 
'estate       of      m^lions       scattered 
through  35lsA4es  can  go  a  long 
way  to^W'cJ^Jomrolliai:  congress. 
So  it'^oulcr^ejRtal  to  the 
**systemJr  to  jmm 'nthe     Indian 
estate     over     all  at  once  to  the 
hungry      corporate    and    voting 
interests.     The  gigantic  fund  to 
be      used      politically   must    be 
doled  out  not  by  billions  a  year, 
but  only  by  millions  or  tens  of 
millions. 
Meantime    the      Iijdian    bureau 
Imust  keep  and  increase  its  unreg- 
(ulated  power  over  this  vast  estate, 
.nd   in    fact   each   year   sees    the 
[increase  of  the  czar-like  power  of 
:he  Indian  office  over  the  lands, 
:he  money  and  the  persons  of  the 
|lndians.     And  each  year  sees  the 
extension    of    the    octopus'    power 
kyer  congress  itself — the   biparti- 
Isan  octopus,  Republican  where  he 
Ineeds  to  be,  and  Democratic  where 
|he  needs  to  be. 
_The    real    chief    of    the    Indian 
)ufeau  is  Edgar  B.  Merrit,  assist- 
lant     commissioner.        Merrit,     an 
Arkansas  Democrat,  did  not  trem- 
ble for  his  job  when  Albert  B.  Fall 
became  secretary  of  the  interior, 
and    a    lifelong    Republican    poll 
tician,  Charles  H.   Burke,   becam 
commissioner   of      Indian    affairs 
Not  at  all.  The  Democratic  India 
office    boss    kept    his      job.      An 
promptly,   under   Fall's   direction 
Ithe  bipartisan  system  went  out  t 
elect  a  Republican  ticket  in  Ne 
Mexico  by  the  attempted  device  o 
I  cancelling   the  Pueblo  land   title 
and   delivering    these   lands   ove 
to  white  voters. 

Merrit  became  assistant  com 
missioner  in  1914  and  holds  acros 
1  the  Republican  administration 
But  if  the  system  *'works"  Re 
publican  politics  in  one  state  1 
will  **work"  Democratic  politics  i 
another,  and  this  arrangement  i 
congenial  to  the  two  big  parties  o 
to  those  who  control  them. 

The  uprooting  of  this  system 
— * 'accursed  system"  as  Lincoln 
called  it— ^from  American  pub- 
lic life,  Is  one  of     the  big  jobs 
waiting  for  those  who  want  big 
jobs  to  do. 
The  material  stake  is  10  time 
the  stake  in  slavery  which  cause 
the  Civil  war,  40  times^the  stak 
in  the   slave  trade  against  whic 
the  British  abolitionists  struggle 
for  50  years  before  they  won,  an 
at  least  20  times  the  stake  fn  t 
struggle  to  emancipate  the  sla^ 
of    the    Congo    from    the    erini  o 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium. 
More  tomorrow. 
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Indian  Question 
iToBe   3^  / 
Reawakenedv 


^^gybrig^Xeads  Move  To  Halt 
Indian  Board  Fund  Collection 
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A.  B.  Clark  of  Lamoine,  California,  ^ 
on:  April  11th,  1929,  urging  him  to 
make     a     house-to-house     canvass 
among  the  Indians  for  membership 
fees  to  support  his  organization. 

In  his  letter  Collett  declares  the 
Indians  have  the  "chance  of  a  life- 
time in  gaining  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement with  the  government,  and 
that  the  work  they  desire  the  In- 
dian board  of  co-operation  to  do 
cannot  be  done  unless  the  money 
for  the  work  Is  received/*  i 

Mica*epresentatlon  Alleged. 

'This  is  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts,"  said  Englebright,  "and 
I  intend  to  see  that  the  Indians  are 
protected  against  any  such  false 
statements.  I  do  not  propose  to 
sefe  the  California  Indians  exploited 
by  resort  to  a  law  that  was  en- 
acted for  their  benefit.'* 

Charles  L.  Burke,  federal  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs,  is 
wholesheartedly  in  sympathy  with 
Englebright,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Indian  affairs  committee  of 
the  house  of  representatives  and 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
problem  of  the  Red  men. 
NO  REASON  TO  CONTRIBUTE, 
''Congressman  Englebright,"  said 
Burke,  ''certainly  is  justified  in 
presenting  this  matter  to  the  pub- 
lic so  the  Indians  and  others  wiU 
|mow  that  tiiere  is  absolutely  no 
reason  for  the  Indians  to  pay  a 
single  dime  to  bring  the  suits  un- 
der the  lost  treaty  act. 

"I  have  known  Mr.  Collett,  who 
is  directing  the  fund  drive  among 
the  Indians,  for  many  years.  Orig- 
inally he  appeared  to  be  urging 
jfovcrnment  recognition  of  the  In- 
dians claims  but  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  actuated 
by  selfish  interests. 

"Heirs  Done  Very'  little.'' 
"The  way  Colletfs  organization 
is  conducted  leads  me  to  no  other 
conclusion.  Collett,  who  came  to 
Washington  first  as  a  minister  has 
done  very  little  for  the  Indians.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  passage 
of  the  court  of  claims  act. 

"Collett  devotes  most  of  his  time 
getting  the  Indians  to  contribute 
$56  a  year  to  keep  up  his  organi- 
zation. He  leads  the  Indians  to  Ije- 
lieve  that  they  would  not  receive 
a  benefit  from  the  congressional 
act  ijnless  they  were  members  of 
his  organization.  This  is  mislead- 
ing and  deceptive." 

Seeks  10  Per  Cent  Cut. 
According  to  documents  in  Bn- 
jTlebright's  possession  the  organiaa- 
t'on  is  seeking  to  raise  $50,000  to 
employ  attorneys  to  prosecute  me 
claims.  If  suc«essful  the  organisa- 
tion would  get  10  per  cent  of  ihe 
iudgment.  which  will  amount  to 
over  $9,000,000  and  will  be  shaied 
bv  20.000  Indians.  , 

^Efforts  also  are  being  made, 
Englebright  has  learned,  to  get  the 
Iidians   to   sign    contracts    to    sur- 


render 10  per  cent  of  the  claims 
when  the  court  action  is  consum- 
mated. 

BELATED  ACTION  BARED. 
On  June.l,  1928,  two  weeks  after 
the  Indians*  claim  act  had  become 
a  law,  a  letter,  copies  of  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  Englebright  and 
federal  officials,  was  sent  out  by 
the  San  Francisco  organization 
asking  the  Indians  for  funds  to 
secure  passage  of  the  claims  bill. 
Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the 
act,  Collett  and  other  officials  of 
the  co-operation  organization  wait- 
ed upon  Attorney  General  Webb  to 
obtaiR  his  consent  to  the  collection 
of  suit  funds  from  the  Indians. 
This  Webb  refused  to  do,  explain- 
ing to  his  visitors  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  federal  government 
and  Governor  C.  C.  Young  and  A. 
R.  Heron,  state  director  of  finance, 
to  pay  all  expenses  incident  to 
prosecuting  the  claims. 

Webb  Attacks  Move. 
In  spite  of  Webb's  attitude,  It  is 
charged  that  representations  were 
made  that  the  coUection  of  a  de- 
fense fund  had  ben  approved, 
whereupon  Webb,  on  November  20, 
1928,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  San 
Francisco  organization  declaring 
that  the  representations  being 
made  to  the  Indians  to  secure 
funds  **were  wholly  without  justi 
ficatlon."  In  this  letter  Web* 
again  made  clear  that  the  suit 
would  not  cost  the  Indians  a  cent. 
Furthermore,  Webb  informed  the 
officials  of  the  organization  that 
any  money  collected  by  it  from  In- 
dians would  not  be  used  by  the 
state. 

Flans  Vigorous  tight. 
''I  am  going  to  exhaust  every  re- 
source of  the  federal  government,* 
said   Englebright,    "to   prevent   the 
Indians    of    California   from    being 
defrauded.      • 

"The  past  experience  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Indian  affairs  has  re- 
vealed that  unscrupulous  attorneys 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  ig- 
norance  of  the  Indians. 

Indians  I^ng  Victims. 
'*The  provision  was  put  into  the 
court  claims  act  to  have  the  attor- 
ney general  of  California  prosecute 
the  claims  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  red  men,  who  long  have 
been  the  object  of  the  white  man's 
greed  and  avarice." 

Englebright  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  suits  cannot  be 
filed  in  the  claims  court  until  com- 
missioners of  the  federal  Indian 
bureau  now  in  California  complete 
the  task  of  compiling  the  roll  of  In- 
dians eligible  to  submit  claims. 
Probably  20,000  Claimants. 
These  will  probably  number  20,- 
000  who  are  descendants  of  Indians 
who  lived  In  California  on  June  1, 
1852.  In  that  year  the  Indians  sur- 
rendered to  the  government  all  the 
land  In  California,  totaling  100,000,- 


0«)0  acres  and  valued   at  that  time 
at  $100,000,000. 

In  return  for  surrendenng  their 
title  to  the  land  the  government 
under  eighteen  treaties  that  were 
signed  by  the  Indian  tribal  chiefs, 
was  to  deturn  7,500,000  acres  to  the 
red  men.  The  treaties,  however, 
were  never  ratified  by  the  United 
Staes  Senate  due  to  the  opposition 
of  the  California  government,  so 
the  Indians  got  nothing. 

Rate  Is  $1.25  An  Acre. 

The  claims  act  authorizes  the 
payment  to  Indians,  who  can  prove 
their  rights  for  the  7,500,000  acres 
at  the  rate  of  $1.25  an  acre,  but 
the  government  will  deduct  approx- 
imately $2,000,000  that  It  has  spent 
in  the  civilization  of  the  California 
tribes.  ^  ^ 

From  the  lands  it  got,  free  from 
the  Indians  the  government  has 
sold  $62,000,000  worth  Of  timber 
and  $2,000,000,000  In  gol4  has  been 
mined  from  the  lands.    | 


By   Josephine   Bartlett 

with  the  announcement  of  the 
forthcoming  Indian  Festival,  to  be 
held  at  the  Civic  Center  for  four 
consecutive  days  during  the  coming 
month  by  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation, club  women,  and  partlc- 
liilarly  those  who  attended  the  Bien- 
nial last  summer,  are  Impelled  to 
Rive  a  thought  to  this  question  of 
justice  for  the  red  man. 

The  Indian  controversy  has  waxed 
hot  within  the  past  year  or  so.  At 
the  BienniaJv  Charles  Lummis  added 
fuel  to  the  flame  by  his  charge 
that  the  United  States  Government 
is  prohibitfngr  the  Indians  from  the 
performance  of  their  '  ceremonial 
dances.  John  Collier  also  spoke  on 
this  4nd  kindred  subjects,  and  now 
comes  -^  statement  that,  If  not  ex- 
^ctly  a  rebuttal  -of  the  charges 
made,  at  least  throws  a  ray  of  light 
on  the  question  from  the  other  side. 

Bureau  Handicaps 

Adeline  Ot^ro-Warren,  of  the 
United  S^tes  Indian  ^'ield  Service. 
Department  of  the,  Interloi;,  ccmi- 
iiients  on  the  controversy  In  this 
wise:  • 

"I  think  a  better  understanding  of 
Indian  aff4irs  will  result  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  handicaps  of 
the  Indian  bureau.  For  that  reason 
J  seconded  the  motion  at  the  Lot 
Angeles  General  Federation  Bien- 
nial convention  that  there  be  made 
a  proper  study  of  the  whole  Indian 
question  by  the  federation. 

"Discussion  of  the  Indian  situa- 
tion on  the  Biennj^l  program  by 
John  Collier  involved  .fine  legal 
points  bqyond  the  Ijnowledge  or 
eomprehensiou  of  the  average  per- 
f^on.  The  inatter  v^ras  handled  In  a 
confusing,  misleading  way  •  •  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  leases  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  Indians  are 
handled  according  to  the  statutes, 
the  making  of  which  Is  entirely  up 
to  Congress,  and  not  the  Indian  De 
partnient  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Statutes  Govern 

"Interpretations  of  these  numerous 
statutes  by  the  courts  also  govern 
departmental  action  In  countless 
matters  that  the  general  public 
never  properly  understands.  Indian i 
affairs  are  conducted  according  to 
the  law,  and  are  not  In  any  respect 
discretionary  with  the  officers  in 
charge.      •      • 

"I  had  the  courtesy  to  refrain 
from  precipitating  a  fight  on  anyi 
Indian  topic,  as  I  was  given  to  un- 
derstand the  convention  was  not  the 
place  to  conduct  a  combat.  I  yielded 
riy  time  to  Miss  Ida  May  Adams,  ai 
woman  attorney  of  Los  Angeles, 
well  known  as  a  friend  of  the  In- 
dians  and  versed  in   Indian   law." 

The  General  Federation  has  out- 
lined a  comprehensive  course  of 
Btudy  in  Indian  affairs.  The  ques- 
tions to  be  taken  up  comprise,  in 
part:  what  the  Government  has  and 
has  not  done  for  its  wards;  whether 
or  not  a  nation  has  a  right  to  keep 
in  peonage  any  race  of  people;  if 
freedom  for  the  negro  race  Is  right, 
freedom  for  the  Indians  Is  also  right. 

Interest  Aroused 

Many  of  the  clubs  allied  with  the 
Federation  will  discuss  these  and 
related  topics,  according  to  the  re- 
ports coming  In  to  headqaurters, 
and  Mrs.  Otero-Warren's  endorse- 
ment win  undoubtedly  do  much  to 
Btimulate  interest  even  further. 

M  e  a  n  w  h  1  1  e,  San  Franciscans, 
whether  club  folk  or  not,  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  In  minia- 
ture the  life  of  the  Indian  as  It  was 
once  lived  throughout  this  enormou.^ 
rxpanse  of  country.  Viewing  what 
Is  left  today  of  these  primitive  arts 
may.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  interest  them 
In  the  task,  the  obligation,  to  keep 
iLlive  this  flickering  flame  of  an 
ancient  culture. 
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dian  Defense  Leader 
'antes  Federal  Bureau 


Legt^ation  looking  toward  state 
protection  of  Jj^^aians  in  California 
I  to   replace    iM   tf^MPPted    '^corrupt 
and   negligOTlt  sy|pm   of  the  fed- 
leral    Indian    bureau/'    was    urged 
yesterday  by  John  Collier  of  Mill 
Valley    and    New    York,    secretary 
of   the    American    Indian    Defense 
association,  here  to  attena  a  meet- 
ling  of  the  Indian  Defense  Associa- 
tion of  Santa  Barbara,  the  pioneer 
body  of  its  kind. 

Under  bureau  administration, 
Mr.  Collins  said,  conditions  among 
the  California  Indians  are  "impos- 
sible.*' He  charged  that  the  red 
men  of  the  state  had  been  killed 
off  faster  than  the  natives  of  the 
Belgian  Congo,  and  that  present 
conditions  with  regard  to  housing, 
food,  medical  care,  education  and 
religious  freedom  were  a  **dis- 
grace." 

''Conditions  in  the  three  gov- 
ernment reservation  boarding 
i  schools  in  California  are  such  as 
Lto  practically  destroy  the  lives  of 
the  students,''  he  said.  "They  are 
prisons,  pest  houses — expensive  to 
the  taxpayers  and  ruinous  to  the 

Indian. 

Disease  Prevalent 

"In  the  Indian  school  at  Fort 
Bidwell,  it  has  been  found  that 
seven  out  of  each  ten  pupils  have 
trachoma,  an  infectious  disease 
that  eventually  leads  to  blindness. 
Tuberculosis  also  rages  in  these 
Indian  schools,  and  they  are  cen- 
iters  from  which  diseas?  spreads 
through  the  reservations. 

"The  state  board  of  health  in- 
vestigated the  schools  two  years 
ago  and  found  in  them  conditions 
rivalling  those  of  the  disreputable 
orphan  asylums  of  a  century  ago. 
Conditions  have  not  materially  a^ 
Itered    since."  ^;J" 

Mr  Collier  also  attacked  tne 
[land  '  allotments  to  California's 
17,000-odd  Indians,  saying  that 
ithe  Indian  bureau  itself  admitted 
ithat  80  per  cent  of  the  territory 
1  awarded  the  red  man  was  value- 
less for  farming  or  grazing. 

Referring   to   conditions    in    one 

Indian    hospital    at    Soboba,    Mr. 

I  Collier   quoted   a   report   by   Capt. 

Is.  L.   Hoffman  of  Santa  Barbara, 

which  said: 

"This    is    nothing    but    an    old 
farmhouse,    fixed    up    in    a    rough 
way  to  accommodate     about     six 
women,  six  children  and  six  men. 
[The   nights  are  very  cold  in  this 
high  altitude,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  heating  this  old  house, 
except  by  the  use  of  an  oil  stove. 
At  this  hospital  is  one  nurse,  who 
has  to   do   the   duties   of   a   nurse 
and   also  cook  and  run  the  laun- 
dry.     The   doctor  is  trying  to   do 
I  some  operative  work,  but  there  is 
no  sterilizer  in  the  hospital.  Near- 
ly all  the  cooking  is  done  in  the 
[laundry,    an    old    barn    about    200 
feet  away  from  the  main  building, 
and  the  food  is  carried  over  to  the 
[patients.      No    provision    is    made 


for  isolation  cases,     and     at     the 
time  I  was  there,  I  found  two  iso- 
lation cases  being  cared  for  in  an 
old    tent-house    back    of    the    hos- 
pital.     The    only  place    these   pa- 
tients   had    to    bathe    wais    an    old 
chicken  coop  near  the  tent." 
State  Aid  Asked 
The   association      approves   two 
bills  now  before  the  state  legisla- 
ture, one  providing  for  a  commit- 
tee of  three  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  California  Indians,  and  an- 
other  making    an    emergency    ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  to  be  used 
by  the  board  of  health  to  give  in- 
digent Indians   medical   attention, 
food,  fuel,  clothing  and  shelter. 

The  eventual  aim  of  the  associ- 
ation, Mr,  Collier  said,  is  to  get 
the  control  of  the  Indian  away 
from  the  Indian  bureau,  and  place 
it  in  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture, which  would  develop  the  In- 
dian lands  and  make  the  govern- 
ment's wards  se^f  supporting. 

Traveling  with  Mr.  Collier  are 
Dr.  A.  F.  Gillihan  of  the  state 
board  of  health,  and  Chauncey  S. 
Goodrich,  a  San  Francisco  lawyer 
and  director  in  the  association. 
The  party  will  be  joined  by  others 
interested  in  Indian  welfare,  and 
make  an  inspection  of  Southern 
California  reservations. 

Directors  of  the  association  yes- 
terday elected  the  following  offi- 
cers for  1925:  Dr.  Henry  J.  oil- 
man, president;  Miss  Pearl  Chase, 
Fernan  Lungren,  Miss  Sophie  Bay- 
lor and  John  M.  Curran,  vice- 
presidents.  George  S.  Edwards, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Donald  Myrick, 
recording  secretary,  and  Miss  Ma- 
bel Washburn,  corresponding  sec-^ 

retary. 
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INDIANS  PLAH 
ANNUAL  MEET 


More  Than  4500  Expected 

to  Attend  Powwow  Near 

Sonora 

Special  Dispatch  to  The  Chronicle 

SONORA,  Aug.  2.— More  than  4500 
Indians  from  aU  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia are  expected  to  attend  the 
three-day  convention  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  California  Indians,  to  be 
held  on  the  Cherokee  reservation 
near  here.  This  was  the  announce- 
ment made  today  by  William  FuUei 
of  Soulsbyville,  vice  president  of  the 
Indian  organization. 

The  meeting  is  an  annual  get- 
together  of  the  various  tribes  of 
California,  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  topics  of  general  interest. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Stephen 
Knight  of  Ukiah,  president  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  Everett  Wilder  of 
Oakland,  secretary.  John  Collier, 
secretary  of  the  International  Com- 
mon Welfare  Club,  will  be  one  of 
the  pale  face  speakers.  The  usual 
dances  and  Indian  customs  will  be 
revived  for  the  occasion. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meet- 
ing will  be  an  explanation  of  the 
plan  whereby  the  United  States 
Government  proposes  to  repay  In- 
dians for  land  taken  from  them 
years  ago.  This  land  had  been  given 
to  the  Indians,  under  a  series  of 
treaties  made  in  the  fifties,  for  res- 
ervation purposes. 


Says    Indian    Aid    Societies^ 
_      Harjfiful 

Supporis^olici^  of  Federal 
Depariment 


Opposes  Transfer  of  Indian 

Bureau 


[TjOCJlL     C0RREBPONl>EiNCEl 

GLENDALE.  May  19. — In  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Exchange  Club 
of  Glendale  today,  Rev.  David  P. 
McAstocker,  Catholic  chaplain  at 
the  Sherman  Indian  School  at  Riv- 
erside, scored  the  activities  of  half 
a  dozen  organizations  that  are,  he 
asserted,  hampering  the  work  of 
the  government  in  its  conduct  of 
the  Indian  situation  in  California 
and  who  are  sowing  the  seeds  of 
Bolshevism  among  the  Indians. 

The  Mission  Indians,  T^ather  Mc- 
Astocker pointed  out.  number  2800 
Souls,  scattered  over  thirty-two 
reservations  in  California,  but  this 
small  number  has  been  more  trou- 
ble to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment than  practically  all  the  rest 
of  the  nation's  red  wards  combined. 

"If  yiese  organizations,"  he  said. 


(« 


are    anxious    to    help    the    Indian, 
they  should  wait  until  the  grovern-l 
ment    gets    through    with    him,    at 
the   age    of   21    years,    and    if   they 
desire   to   help   improve   his  condi- 
tion then  they  are  at  liberty  to  do 
so.      But  at  present  they  are  com- 
plicating what  is  already  a  difficult 
situation  by  causing  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content   among    the     Indians  ^and 
they    are    also.    In    many    instai!cef3, 
alleging  dishonesty  among  the  offi- 
cials of  the   Bureau   of  Indian   Af- 
fairs.    My  experience  with  the  offi- 
cials, over  a  long  period,  disprpvepl 
this  charge.     A  consistent  course  of| 
instruction  of  obedience  to  the  la^ 
and  in  observance  of  discipline.  Fa- 
ther McAstocker  declared,  will  put 
the  Indian  on  a  footing  of  equality 
much  more  rapidly  th^vn  the  culti-| 
vation  of  self  pity." 

Father  McAstocker  opposed  thel 
proposal,  which,  he  said,  is  likelyl 
to  emanate  from  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington,  to  transfer  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  but  he 
expressed  his  approval  of  the 
movement  that  looks  to  the  ulti- 
mate abolishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  after  the  ground  has 
been  prepared  thoroughly  in  order 
that  the  Indian  may  be  more  seir 
reliant. 
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NfllAN  OELE-o(?ti 
GATES  DEPOSE 


number  ot  California  Indians  under 
the  chaperonage  of  Helen  Dare,  a 
prominent  California  newspaper 
^j^'oman,  and  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Col- 
lett,    prominent  >  in    Indian    welfare 

_]work    for    the    past    12    years,    and 

nrif  Oni  I  rTT- during  the  most  of  that  time  the 
Kry  '  uULLCI  I  executive  head  of  an  organization 
IlkiW  I      WW  known  as   the   Indian   Board   of   Co- 

operation. The  objects  of  the 
Washington  trip  was  to  press  the 
passage  of  a  Court  of  Claims  bill, 
Whereby  the  California  Indians 
would  be  allowed  to  present  claims 
for  lands  said  to  be  due  them  un- 
Our  readers  will  remember  ar-  Ljer  an  old  treaty  made  between 
tides    appearing    in    these    columns  tie    Federal    Government    and    the 


Indian    Delegates,    Including    Albert 

Wilder     of     Orleans,     Meet     In 

San  Fi-ancisco  and  Revoke 

Powers   of   Attorney 


some    months    ago    regarding   a   trip  iidians    many    years    ago 

to   Washington,    D.    C,   taken   by.  a  I  j  As  Rev,  Collett  seemed  to  be  the 


whole  Board  smd  was  in  possession 
of  the  power  of  attorney  from  the 
Indian  delegates,  our  Representa- 
tives in  Washirgton  desirel  com- 
plete information  f^  regarding  his 
handling  of  Indian  affairs,  and  as 
a  result,  before  proceeding  further 
with  the  bill  they  had  the  Rev. 
Collett  -'on  the  carpet,"  as  the  fol- 
lowing. Verbatim  report  of  the 
Haerihg  befofe  the  House  Commit- 
tee   on   Indian  Affairs   shows: 

**The  Chairman:  What  do  you 
say  as  to  the  TOTAL  amount  of 
money  you  have  collected  ^  from 
these   Indians  up  to   date?"   ?^ 

"Mr.     Collett:       I    believe    about 

$11,000." 

"The   Chairman:      Just   what   has 


Original    Defective 


that     money     been     spent     for     and 
how   much  of  the   money   has   been 

spent?" 

•'Mr.    Collett:       It    has    all    been 

spent." 

"The  Chairman:  And  for  what 
purpose?  Give  us  some  details  as 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  money." 
"Mr.  Collett:  Well,  it  has  been 
expended  for  the  officers  of  these 
auxiliaries'  travel  to  county  seats, 
San  Francisco  and  to  Washington, 
D.  C;  it  has  gone  for  their  board; 
U  has  gone  for  their  rooms;  it  has 
gone  for  clerical  help  a;nd  it  has 
gone    for    various    things." 

These    hearings   took   place   April 
28    and    29,    1922.       At    that    time 
there    was    in    existence    a    "treasur- 
er's   report,    Indian    Board    of    Co- 
operation,    Account     of    Auxiliaries, 
December   1,   1920,  to  December  31, 
1921,"     totaling     $11,939.80.       Tins' 
covered  just  thirteen  months  of  the 
auxiliary    funds,:     The    account    ren- 
dered   November    6,     to     the     dele- 
gates   in    convention    here,    covered 
two   years  and  ten   months,   the   en- 
tire time  the  aui^iliaries   have   been 
organized,    and    gives    as    total    re- 
eipts    for    that    period,    January    1, 
1920,     to     October     31,     1922,     the 
um    of    $30,628.58.       CoUett's    tes- 
imony   obviously    leaves    the   eleven 
onths,    January    1,    1920,    to    De- 
ember     1,,     1920,     as     well     as     the 
If  our    months,    January    1,    1922,    to 
Ithe   end   of   April,    1922,   unaccount- 
d    for,    and    makes    no    mention    of 
he   special    fund   raised   by    a   drive 
for    membership    dues    for    the    pur- 
ipose    of    sending    the    delegates    to 
Washington.     Neither  does  he  men- 
[tion    that    his    full    salary    and    all 

paid    out    of    the 

[ndTan  money.  On  tne  contrary? 
:o  the  Question,  "Where  do  you 
ret  compensation  for  your  sef- 
|vices?"  his  answer,  as  recorded  in 
:he  report  of  the  hearings,   is:    "My 

f^pjwnes    fr6m~^the    In- 


bert    Wilder    of    Orleans,    who    also  i 
was    among    those    making    the    trip 
to   Washington  some  months  ago. 

Considerable      money      has      been 
collected     among     the     Indians     oi 
Humboldt   county   and   expended   by 
Collett,  and  now  much  of  the  work 
will    have    to    be    done    over.      Mrs. 
Gertrude     Bonnin,     a     noted     Sioux 
lecturer  and  writer,   is  now  in   Cai- 
ifornia     endeavoring     to     help     the 
movement   in  any  way  she  can.  She  ^ 
refused     to     work     under     direction  j 
of  Collett  some  time  ago,  and  gave; 
her   reasons   why   she   lost   faith    in 
hi»    leadership.       Mrs.    Bonnin    lec- 
tured   in    Eureka    and    other    places 
in  Humboldt  a  few  weeks   ago -^ 
is    trying    to    help    the    Indians 
California    get    what    is    due     th 
from  the  Government,  being  a  f 
blooded    Sioux    Indian   herself. 


''D<le«  it  CO 

it  of  m$^0WimfVr,.  To  thir    Co 

ett    answet»it:      "Some   of  it    does, 

ut   not    a    penny    from   any    source 

whatever    has    gone    to     me    since 

January   1,   19^2^.'' 

The  publication  or  this  report 
and  the  further  showing  that  Col- 
lect paid  $50  for  an  auto  ride 
when  he  could  have  made  the  same 
trip  for  $10  by  waiting  a  little 
longer,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  his  administration.  It 
was  further  shown  that  the  Indian 
delegates  were  quartered  at  cheap 
hotels  and  restricted  to  50  cent 
meals  while  in  Washington,  while 
Colktt  stayed  at  high  priced  hos- 
telries  both  at  Washington  and* 
Nerw  York,  an(f  the  Indians  footed 
the    bills.  k        ^"^ 

As  a  result,  little  was  accom- 
plished at  Washington  in  the  way 
of  helping  the  Indians,  and  last 
month  a  convention  was  called  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  Indians 
stripped  Mr.  Collett  of  his  power, 
revoking  his  powers  of  attorney 
and  taking  the  management  of  the 
campaign   into   their   own   hands. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of 
recent  date  contains  a  long  article 
from  the  pen  of  Helen  Dare,  gir- 
ing  a  full  'account  Of  the  entire 
proceedings  and  showing  a  picture 
of  the  Indians  who  took  the  dras- 
tic action,  which  Miss  Dare  calls 
a  **bloodless  revolution."  Among 
others  shown   in,  the  picture  is   Al- 
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AN    ANSWER    TO 
OUR    QUESTIONS 


^6M- 


The  following  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Republican,  is  in  response  to 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent   issue    of    the    Republican,    and 
answers  a  number  of  our  questions.  Itl 
is  self-explanatory,  and  needs  no  com 
ment  other  than  the  statement  that 
we  are  glad  to  hand  the  information 
on  to  the  public,  thereby  refuting  the| 
implication  that  we  may  be  "narrow,! 
self -centered  and  greedy,^'  and  rem- 
edying any  doubtful  harm  which  has 
been  done  by  our  past  comments  on 
the  matter  referred  to.       Th^  letter 
on  an  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation 
letter  head,  follows: 
Editor,  Republican.       Dear  Sir: 
Under  the  caption,  "Seeking  Infor- 
mation,^'  an  editorial  in  the  Republic- 
an raises  some  very  pertinent  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  proposed  Indian 
Benefit  Dance  to  be  held  in  Placer- 
ville  January  10th  under  the  auspic- 
es of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association 
We    are  .glad    that    these    questions 
have  arisen,  because  they  give  us  an 
opportunity     to  put  our     proposition 
squarely  before  the  puiblic  and  in  so 
doing,   we    are   confident   that   vague 
rumors  and  innuendoes  suggestive  of 
misrepresentation  will  be  effectually 
silenced. 

9 

Heading  the  list  of  questions  is: 
"How  much,  if  anything  does  the  Pa- 
rent Teachers  Association  get  out  of  j 
the  dance  for  their  own  part  in  it?" 
Our  answer  to  this  is  that  they  have 
already  received  all  the  returns  they 
asked.  A  program  of  mutual  serv— 
ice  agreed  upon  by  the  Parent  Teach-J 

ers  Association  and  the  Indian  Board 
of  Cooperation  provided  that  the  In- 
dian. Board  was  to  make  arrangement 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  first  class  or- 
chestra for  the  Association  dance  on 
December  6th,  to  furnish  the  trans- 
portation of  this  orchestra  from  San 
Francisco  to  Placerville  and  return 
and  to  attend  to  the  rental  and  deliv- 
ery in  Placerville  of  a  number  of  mas 
nuerade  costumes.  In  addition  to  this 
considerable  time  of  Board  represen- 
tatives was  given  in  the  interests  of 
I  the  dance.      In  recognition  of  the  ser- 


vice rendered  and  the  worth  of  the 
Indian  c«Ui«  the  Parent  Teachers  As- 
sociation offered  to  turn  over  to  the 
Board  all  proceeds  beyond  expenses 
of  their  dance  to  be  given  January 
lOtH.  As  there  are  a  great  many 
Indians  in  El  Dorado  County,  Club 
women  and  business  men  of  Placer- 
viHe  consider  the  needs  of  these  peo- 
ple a  community  problem.  Their  at- 
titude in  this  matter  is  a  very  gen- 
erous and  worth  application  of  the 
axiom  that  "charity  begins  at  home" 
and  is  the  reflection  of  a  spirit  that 
Placerville  may  justly  be  proud  of. 

Having  cleared  up  the  question  oi 
what  the  Parent  Teachers  Association 
gets  out  of  the  dance  and  also  how 
such  receipts  are  to  be  disposed  of, 
we  come  to  the  question:  "How  much 
do  the  Indians  of  California  get,  and 
w^hat  guarantee  has  anyone  that  they 
are  to  get  anything?"  To  answer 
this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  brief  history  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Cooperation.  This  organization 
is  duly  incorporated  and  is  officered 
by  representative  business  and  profes- 
sional men  of  California.  Auxiliary 
|to  the  Board  are  89  active  Indian  or- 
anizations  scattered  throughout 
lalifornia.  These  auxiliary  organ- 
zations  annually  elect  District  rep- 
sentatives  from  their  people,  who 
eet  in  San  Francisco  for  a  confer- 
nce  at  which  a  budget  of  expendi- 
re  for  the  year's  work  is  made.  This 
udget  is  raised  from  dues  paid  by 
uxiliary  members  and  donations  of 
terested  white  friends.  Frojn  the 
bove  it  is  obvious  that  the  Indians 
Ihemselves  control  the  finances  of 
he  organization. 

In  the  fourteen  years'  service  of 
this  organization  much  has  been  ac- 
complished for  the  welfare  of  Calif- 
ornia Indians.  Suits  in  California 
Courts  sponsored  by  the  Indian  Board 
have  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of 
citizenship,  public  school  privileges 
and  other  important  local  decisions. 
The  organization  is  now  sponsoring 
a  Test  Suit  which  is  pending  in  the 
Federal  Courts  to  secure  a  settlement 
from  the  Federal  Government  for 
lands  of  which  the  Indians  have  been 
wrongrfully  deprived  and  for  which 
they  have  never  received  fair  com- 
pensation. 

We  believe  that  an  undei^tanding 
of  the  purposes  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Board  will  be  ample  proof  tha 
whatever  is  received  for  Indian  wcl 
fare  work  at  benefit  dances  will  im 
mediately  be  turned  to  the  further 
ance  of  this  work. 

The  question  of  hov/  much     of  th 
total  proceeds   of  this  dance  will  g 
to    the    orchestra    can    be    ansv/eror 
quickly.        None!        Ben  Black's  or 
chestra    has     been    donated  wivhou 
restriction   to   the   Indian   Board  b: 
Villa  Moret,  a  San  Francisco  musl 
publishing  house,  to  aid  in  the  worl 
that  is  being  done  for  California  In 
dians. 

The  last  two  questions  are:  "Ho\ 
much  of  the  money     will  remain  i 
Placerville  for  local  peopl  eto  get  rr 
other  chance   at"   and  "where   is  th 
incentive  for  us  to  patronize  this  ai 
Tair?"       We  believe  that  those  ques 
tions  are  unfortuntaely  expressed  an( 
are  not  a  true  reflection  of  the  atti-| 
tude  of  Placerville  people  because  no 
community  can  afford  to  become  so 
narrow,  self  centered  and  greedy  tha 
it  measures  every  action  by  the  yard 
stick  of  dollars  and  cents.       Vie  are 
confident  that   those  who   attend   the 
dance    will    get   their   money's   worth 
and  as  all  expenses   of  the   occasion 
are  to  be  met  by  the  Parent  Teachers 
association  money  thus  spent  will  na 
turally  find  its  way  to  the  local  con- 
cerns.      The  Indian  people  are  not  a 
negligible  factor  in  your  community. 
Their  ultimate  welfare  is  your  prof- 
it.      It  is  as  dangerous  to  the  civic 
life  of  a  community  to  be  too  grasp- 


ing as  to  be  too  generous.      Why  noj 
maintain  a  safe  middle  course? 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  G.  COLLETT, 
Executive  Representativ< 
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New  Cascsnicdin 
County  Clerk's  Office 

KnighX/by  hef-  parents,   S-Knieht  * 

and  Rhodie  li^igj^t.  has  fifed  a     uU  ' 
r„^;'"f,^-'-«*^oo.  district.  seeT- 
ng  to  force  the  trustees  and  teacher 
to  a„ow  her  to  attend  school  there 

fhu.'f  '\^^*'*^°  S'rl.     The  trustees 
thus^fa.^,.,e  refused  to  permit  her 

A  similar,  situation  arose  in  Lake 

Kasch  conducting  the  case  for     the  ' 
Plamtiff.     The  trustees  lost  the  case  ' 
and  rhe  people  of  the  district  to  get  < 
around    the    court's    decision,      were  i 
forced   to  put  a     partition     in      the  ! 
school  room  and  hire  an  extra  teach- 
er .n  order  to  keep  the  Indian  chil- 
dren separate  from  the  white.     The 
case  against  the  Carroll  district  may 
make  some  new  law  on  the  question. 

[The  hearing  of  the  case  has  been  set 

Ti  lor  January  4. 
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Indian  Maiden 
Sues  to  Become 


Stttdmt 


UKIAjr;  IM#.  |7.-^harglngr  that 
because  ^afeiB  d^  IndUn  she  has 
been  barred  ^pfigi  attending  the 
CarroU  schooUf  Miss  Virginia 
knight,  througli  her  guardians,  has 
k  tiled  suit  in  the  superior  court 
tiere  in  which  she  seeka  to  have 
the  court  compel  directors  of  the 
school  to  admit  her  as  a  student. 
The  complaint  alleges  the  trus- 
tees have  taken  the  stand  that 
the  school  is  maintained  only  for 
children  of  white  parents  and  that 
an   Indian   is   barred   frorii  attei^d- 

ing* 
Disclaiming  the  contention   there 

is  an  Indian  school  in  the  district, 
which  could  be  attended  by  her 
and  insisting  she  is  entitled  to  the 
advantages  of  white  children.  Miss 
Knight  makes  sweeping  allega- 
tions regarding  the  lack  of  proper 
classes  in  the  Indian  school,  if 
any  there  is  regularly  conducted 
ih  her  neighborhood,  and  insists  on 
being  made  eligible  to  attend  the 
Carroll    school. 

The  case  will  come  up  next 
month  before  Judge  Preston  ajid 
will  be  followe4  with  considerable 
interest.  San  Francisca  attorneys 
are  looking  after  Miss  Knights 
litigation. 


FOR  JUSTICE 


7" 


Calif oiMi^^dlans    Seek   to   Preserye 
MVamr  Bights   Tlirough   Courts 

News  of  afl^mportant  decision  af- 
fecting the  20,000  Indians  in  Califor- 
nia, bas  just  been  received  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-opera- 
tion, 3  City  Hall  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
by  Frederick  G.  Collett,  the  Executive 
Represientative. 

The  decision  is  from  the  Supreme 
i  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
fusinig  the  petition  of  two  Karok  In- 
dians, Steve  Su'per  and  Benjamin  Wil- 
der, who  ask  the  Court  to  grant  an  in- 
junction against  the  Federal  Power 
Commisision  compelling  them  to  re- 
fuse to  grant  a  license  to  the  Blectro- 
Mietalsi  Company  of  San  Francisco 
which  would  permit  the  construction 
of  a  dam  in  the  Klanuath  River. 

The  claim  of  the  Indian  plaintiffs  is 
that  the  United  States  Government 
has  never  yet  extinguished  the  Indi- 
ans' right  of  occupancy  to  the  lands 
effected — a  right  which  they  have 
held  ifrom  time  immemorial  and 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  many 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  The  case  was  first  pre- 
senteid  on  May  23rd  and  argued  on 
June  19th  and  20th.  At  that  time  the 
defendants  claim^ed  that  the  court  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Yet,  by 
refusing  the  injunction  asked  and 
2:iving  the  Indian  plaintiffs  permis- 
l^sion  to  amend  their  pleadings,  the 
[^.ourt  practically  showed  that  it  did 
Jave  jurisdiction.       Accordingly     the 


pleadings  were  amemied  and  the  case 
again  submitted  to  the  court.  The  ar- 
gument on  the  motion  to  dismiss  the 
case  was  heard  on  Friday,  Ocober  19h, 
and  three  days  later  a  decision  w^s 
rendered  by  the  court  refusing  to 
grant  the  injuncaion  asked  for  on  the  1 1 
ground  that  no  irreparable  injury  toj 
the  Karok  Tribe  was  likely  to  happen 
immediately. 

While  this  decision  appears  to  be 
adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  Indians, 
it  is  regarded  as  a  decided  victory  as 
the  court  in  its  decision  did  not  de- 
cide adversely  to  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians. 

iThe  case  will  be  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  cf 
Columjbia  and  it  is  felt  that  then  the 
chief  -point  of  issue  will  be  the  bone 
of  contention  between  the  attorneys 
for  the  California  Indians  and  thoso 
of  the   Governmjent. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  will  doubt- 
less rest  upon  a  final  decision  of  this 
ca?e  which  will  ultimately  be  given 
by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
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Whether^  O^ico  ^ndians      have 
been    dcfw^fuded      out    of      approxi- 
mately   $900    by    Frederick   G.    Col- 
lett,   organizer  of  the  Indian  Board 
of    Cooperation,      is      the      question 
which    is    arousing    interest    in    the 
"Indian    Village"    here.      According 
to  wtord  received  by  Albert  .Tames, 
Shasta    County    Indian    and    Indian 
worker,     from     Rachel     B.     Barker, 
secretary     of   the      San     Francisco 
branch  of  the  Americaa  Indian  I>e- 
fense    Association,      the      organizer 
and    collector    of    dues    of    the    or- 
ganization  has    been   indicted   by   a 
federal  grand   jury  on  a  charge  of 
using  the  mail  to  defraud.     A  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  the  man  was 
issued  February  14,  the  information 
said. 

Mr.  Collett  has  been  a  worker 
among  the  Indians  of  California  for  ^ 
nearly  17  years  and  in  1920  organ-  . 
ized  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooper-  j 
ation.  According  to  W.  J.  Conway, 
president  of  the  Chico  auxiliary  of 
the  organization,  there  are  nearly 
11,000  members  out  of  a  total  pop- 
ulation in  California  of  20,000  Cal- 
ifornia native  Indians.  His  plan  ; 
of  organization  calls  for  the  pay-  ! 
ment  of  dues  by  the  members  of . 
$6  annually  until  a  total  sum  of 
$86    has   been    paid. 

According  to  Mr.  Conway,  ap- i 
proximately  50  Chii.-o  Indians  are  | 
members  of  the  Indian  Board  of  ]^ 
Cooperation  and  have  paid  aggre-  • 
gate  ckucs  of  over  $900.  j 

Mr.  Conway  is  strong  in  his  sup-  ^ 
port   of    Mr.    Collett    and    discounts  j 
any  story  charging  fraud.     He   de-  j 
Glared   that  Mr. ^Collett   isj  the  only! 
man  who  has  really  given  the  In- I 
djans    of    California   an>^  great    aid, 
^nd    recalled    several    acts    of    the 
'man    to    prove    his    service    to    the 
Indians. 


! 


A^STING  THE   INDIANS 
— I 

During  the  visit  hei^^f  Congress- 
man John  E.  Rak<^r,  the^esfion  of  the 
claimT^F'ttii^Prt  TUver  Indians  was 
gone  over  wilfi  the  writ«^.    Jfc/should 
be  remembere(Hhat  durin^he  admin- 
istration of  President  Harrison  a  com- 
mission was   appointed  to  select  and 
set  aside  Ij^nds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
California    Indians,  who  had  not  been 
{provided  for  by  reservations  or  other- 
jwise.       Among  the  number  was  men- 
itioned  the  Pits,   and  while  here  Con- 
:  gressman  Raker  had  a  conference  with 
I  them,  hearing  their  complaints  and  as 
suring  them  that  he  would  do  every- 
i  thing   in    his    power   to   the   end    that 
;  justice  should  be  done.  I 

The  meeting  was  the  result  of  ad- 
jvice  given  the  Indians  by  the  writer 
iwhen  they  showed  him  a  letter  from 
jSome  organization,  the  "Indian  Board 
I  of  Co-operation"  or  something  of  that 
I  sort,  and  in  which  they  were  asked  to 
'  contribute  $10  each  toward  helping  the 
\  Board  to  secure  the  ten  milliondollars 
idue  the  California  Indians  from  the 
I  government.  The  writer  advised  them 
I  to  lay  their  claims  before  Mr.  Raker, 
!  and  to  tell  the  Board  to  go  to  the  devil. 
I  To  discover  the  true  inwardness  of 
I  the  whole  matter,  a  short  explanation 
will  suffice.  The  bill  was  introduced 
in  Congress  at  the  last  session,to  pay 
the  Indians  for  land  appropriated,  but 
it  was  discovered' that  the  distribution 
of  the  funds,  about  ten  millions  of  dol 
lars,  v/as  to  be  entrusted  to  this  same 
|l  Indian  Co-operation  Board.  That  fact 
killed  the  bill.  Members  felt  that  the 
Board's  solicitation  for  poor  Lo  was 
genuine — a  sincere  sympathy  was  felt 
—but  their  desire  to  handle  the  mil- 
ions  was  the  main  purpose  sought. 

As  for  the  Pit  River  Indians,  Mr. 
Raker  felt  as  we  do.  If  the  govern- 
ment made  promises— set  aside  lands 
—and  later  sold  these  lands  to  settlers, 
the  Indians  are  entitled  to  recover  for 
the  same.  The  Pits,  above  all  Indians 
on  the  coast,  are  entitled  to  the  friend- 
ship of  the  government  and  of  thf 
white  man.  They  welcomed  him  t'- 
their  country,  and  in  some  cases  sot 
aside  lands  for  him  and  even  provid- 
ed him  with  food.  Old  Chip,  the  for- 
mer head  chief,  showed  the  writer  a 
letter  signed  by  Gen.  Crook,  asking 
all  white  men  to  treat  him  and  his 
people -well,  as  he  and  his  people  had 
greatly  aided  him— Gen.  Crook— in  his 
campaigns  against  other  and  hostile 
tribo^It  is  further  a  well  known 
f^fthat  the  Pits,  as  a  tribe,  never 
t  any  tim^  raised  a  hostile  hand 
against  the  white  man,  but  has  always 
been  his  friend. 

And  this  feeling  of  friendship  has 
been^  returned  in  kind  by  the  settlers. 
They  have  aided  the  Indians  in  learing 
to  cultivate  tiie  soil,  and  many  of]  the 
younger  men  have  made  remarkable 
strides  toward  civilization.  As  a  case 
in  point,  a  young  man  named  Arthur 
Preston,  is  now  building  himself  a 
home  in  the  edge  of  Alturas,  doing 
the  work  himself,  that  would  do  credit 
to  any  one.  Besides,  many  are  riding 
in  automobiles,  and  otherwise  adopt- 
ing the  ways  and  civilization  of  the 
white  man.  Therefore,  we  say,  if  any 
tribe  on  the  coast  is  deserving  well  of 
the  government  it  should  be  the  Pits. 


NEV/S— YREKA.   CALfr/ 
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Rev.  CoUett,  Promoter 
Of  Dances  in  County 
For  Indian^  Micted 

^   Prede^iO^CoStt^  San 

Siskiyou  county  in  behaU  ot  tne_ui 
dS  and  his  board  for  their  1^1 
protection,  Is  under 'indictment.Col- 
lett  used  to  maJce  -regular  trips  to 
Si^you    and    frequently  prc^ot^ 
pubUc   dances   as  benefits   for   his 
Saies."    His  most  ai^iciousef. 
fort  in  Yreka  was  a  dance  at  Agn 
cultural  Hall,  for  which  ^e  unpo^^^ 
a  jazz  orchestra  from  San  Francisco 
and  also  brought  with  him  a  few 
good  looking    young    squaws    who 
^parade^h^trf^"  ''^  /^^efiim** 

A  dispatch  from  Loleta  gives  the 
following  account  of  Collett: 

Frederick  G.  Collett,  self  styled 
executive  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation,  an  organization 
founded  by  Collett,  has  been  in- 
dicted by  the  federal  grand  jury  on 
a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  de- 
fraud, according  to  word  received 
here  Monday  by  Albert  James.  • 

James  said  that  he  had  worked 
in  opposition  to  Collett  since  the 
organization  was  formed  in  this 
county.  He  added  that  Collett's 
plan  was  to  collect  $6  a  year  from 
every  Indian  until  they  had  paid  in 
the  organization  a  total  of  $36. 

CoUett  claimed  that  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  was  to  see  that 
the  Indian  received  his  due  rights 
in  congress,  the  fight  for  these 
rights  to  be  carried  to  the  White 
House  by  Collett  himself. 

Collett  gained  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers in  Humboldt,  James  said.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Indlanola  20  Indians 
have  been  paying  the  $6  a  year  to 
the  organlzatiop.  James  stated,  and 
added  that  a  number  of  other  In- 
dians of  the  county  and  in  Del 
Norte  and  Trinity  counties  hod  been 
paying  the  "dues."  James  said  that 
a  score  of  Indians  claimed  that 
CoUett  was  an  impostor  while 
others  refused  to  beUeve  this  accus- 

,ti< 


delegate  to  go  to  Washington  with 
Collett  to  £^pear    before    congress 
with  several  matters  oif  importance 
Ito  Indians  and  added  that  it  was 
on  this  trip  that  he  discovered  the 
facts  concerning  Collett's  activities. 
On  his  return  here,  James  organ- 
ized the  CaJifomia  Indian  Brother- 
Ihood,    which    organization  opposed 
j  CoUett  and  was  greatly  responsible] 
I  for  the  indictment. 

Letter  Tells  Story 

The  foUowing  letter  was  received 
by  James  from  Rachel  B.  Barker, 
secretary  of  the  San  Franci^ 
branch  of  the  American  IndianlJe- 
fense  Association: 

"You  wiU  be  interested  to  know 
that  Frederick  G.  Collett  is  under 
indictment  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  for  using  the  mails  to  de- 
fraud. United  States  authorities 
are  trying  very  hard  to  locate  Col- 
lett and  asked  if  we  know  where  he 
is. 

"As  we  have  no  information  we 
may  give  your  name  to  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  case.  The  warrant  is 
filed  in  the  U.  S.  district  clerk's  xfT-- 

;ce  under  No.  19186,  issued  F 
ary  14,  1928. 

'The  End  of   Collett" 

"This  certainly  ought  to  be  the 
end  of  CoUett's  activities  among  the 
Indians." 

James  said  that  the  last  he  heard 
of  Collett  was  la^t  fall  and  at  that 
time  he  stated  that  he  was  making 
plans  to  go  to  Washington  to  ap- 
pear before  congress. 

James  is  an  Indian  himself,  a 
graduate  of  Chemawa  coUege,  Ore- 
gon, and  for  years  has  been  working 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  He 
served  in  the  infantry  of  ninety- 
first  division  in  the  World  War. 
James  said  that  the  organization  he 
had  foimded  charges  no  dues. 


AKAOTW!.  CAT..,  GAZETTE 
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DIANS  FILE  SUIT       f 
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One  of  the  mo%  interesting  and  vq- 
luarkable -^\4sWlft6yin   the  history  of 
the   relatiopa    Jret^een     th«     United 
States  and  trfe  American  Indians  wa^ 
instituted  May  23   when  Steve  Super 
and  Benjamin  H.  Wilder,  citizens     of 
me  United  States,  and  members  of  the 
Karok    tribe    of    Indians    of    Sisiklyou 
and  Humboldt  counties,  applied  to  the 
supreme   court  of  the   District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  a  writ  of  injunction  against 
the  federal  power  commission  and  the 
secretary    of   agriculture     restraining 
them  from  performing  or  authorizing 
acts  infrirging  the  rights  of  the  Ka- 
roks.     The  suit  is  in  the  nature  of    a 
test  suit  brought  on  behalf  of  the  eigh- 
teen tribes  of  California     for     whom 
Jennings  C.  Wise,  of  the  Washington 
bar,  has  been  employed  as  counsel  by 
the   Indian  board   of  co-operation     of 
California. 

The  board  is  confident  that  it  has 
found  a  way  of  getting  belated  jus- 
tice for  the  Indians  of  California.  It 
claims  that  not  one  penny  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  Indians  as  pay  for 
their  original  rights  in  land;  that  the 
gratuitous  appropriations  by  congress 
have  been  disgracefully  meager  and  a 
travesty  on  justice.  More  than  nine 
thousand  CaliffTiTHin  TndiJans  are  or- 
ganized into  auxiliaries  to  the  Indian 
board  of  co-operation  to  press  this 
fight  to  a  decision  in  the  highest  court 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  bill  of  injunction  presented  to 
Chief  Justice  Walter  I.  MoCoy,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  plaintiffs  as  members 
of  the  Karok  tribe  are  entitled  under 
the  law  of  the  United  States  to  the 
right  of  perpetual  and  elusive  posses- 
sion and  occupancy  of  their  tribal  do- 
main in  common  with  all  other  mem- 
bers  of  their  tribe,  and  that  this  right 
can  be  defeated  only  by  the  voluntary 
cession  of  their  right,  or  by  the  ex- 
ercises by  the  United  States  of  right 
of  eminent  domain.  It  Itppears  that 
while  much  of  the  I^aFO^  dqm^i^  has 
been  taken  over  ftud  disposed  &i  ar. 
public  doinain  ^y  the  TTntte^  Btate«.  k 
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large  part  of  It  has  been  retained  by 
the  United  States  and  converted  into 
national  forest  reserves  among  which 
is  the  Klamath  national  forest  reserve 
in  northern  California,  and  that  vari- 
ous  applications   are   pending  before 
the  federal  power  commission  for  wa- 
ter and  other  rights  within  the  latter 
which,  it  is  alleged,  if  granted,  would 
work  the  j^aroks  Irreparable  injury,  j 
By  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  con- 1 
stltute  the  fed^al  power  commission  f 
the  Honorables  John  W.  Weeks,  sec- ^ 
retary  or*  war:  Hubert  Work,  secretary 
of  the  interior,  and  Henry  C.  Wallace, 
secretary    of    agriculture,    are      made 
defendants  to  the  suit,  while  the  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Wallace  is  also  sued  as  sec-  \ 
retary  of  the  agriculture,  whose  func- 
^rrr-t^^ — t^^oass  upon  all  grants     of 
rights   within   the  forest  reserves      It  ' 
is  contended  by  the  Karoks  that  since  ' 
the  right  of  perpetual  and   exclusive  ' 
possession  and  occupation  of  their  tri- 
bal domain   which  has  been  in   them 
from  time  Immemorial,  and  which  has 
been  confirmed  repeatedly  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  since  members  of  the  tribe    have 
remained  in  continuous  actual  posses- 
sion   Of    their    domain    through    resi- 
dence therein,  that  the  burden  is  upon 
the  United     States  to    establish     the 
I  right  of  the  federal  government  to  ex-  • 
V^rcise   any  control  over  their     lands 
which     infringe     the    ancient     tribal 
rights. 


BISHOP.   CAT..  RKGISTER 
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F.  G.  COLLETT  AGAIX 

We  are  informed,  without  much 
detail,  that  man/^IjoAim  .ilb.iJldren 
applied     ^lo^^Y  Aov  AdL'^is^ion^    to 

^.^®^  ?^l£- "TSP^L  g^^*"*^/..^  school, 
v/ere  ~7efus3r  attmissiorf,  and  T  that 
tlie  matter  is  to  be  taken  into  court. 
Some  Indian  children  ^ere  refused 
admission_here.  Tife  Indian  chud- 
ren  are  doing  well^feTTihe  govern- 
ment schools  provided  for  them, 
and  the  agitation  is  the  work  of 
F.  G.  Collett,  of  previous  promi- 
nence in  this  same  line.  Such 
efforts  can  do  the  Indians  no 
special  good,  for  in  these  larger 
districts,  at  least,  they  will,  if 
necessary,  be  put  into  separate 
State  schools,  possibly  without  the 
I  care  that  is  now  given  them  Ander 
government  management. 
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fHDIAN  GIRL  SUES 
TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL| 


UKIAi^D|ey7|.— A  suit  has  been 
commenc^  in  thi  Superior  Court  by' 
Virginia  Knight,  Indian  girl,  through | 
her  guardian,  b^which  the  court  is 
asked  to  compel  the  directors  of  the 
Carroll   school   district   to   admit  the 
young  girl  as  a  student  in  the  classes. 
The  complaint  goes  on  to  allege  the 
trustees  have  taken  the  stand  that  the 
school    is    maintained    only    for    chil- 
dren of  white  parents  and  that  an  In- 
dian is  barred   from  attending.     Dis- 
claiming   the   contention   there  is   an| 
Indian  school  in  the     district     whicr 
could  be  attended  by  her  and  insistim 
€he  is   entitled   to  the  advantages  ol 
white  children,   Miss  Knight     makej 
sweeping  allegations     regarding     th« 
^lack  of  proper  classes  in  the  Indiar 
Ischool,  if  any  there  is  regularly  con 
[ducted   in   her  neighborhood,  and   inj 
5i8ts  on  being  made  eligible  to  attenc 
the   Carroll   school.     The     case     wil] 
)me  UP  next  months 
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INDIANS  TAKE  TO 
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WARPATH  OVER 

AGENTS  WORK 


ll  The  Indians  of  this  section  are. 
again  on  the  warpath.  This  time  theyl 
are  after  the  scalp  of  S.  G.  Collett, 
head  of  the  Indian  board  of  cooper- 
ation, whose  methods  of  "helping*^ 
the  red  men  have  resulted  in  much 
dissatisfaction.  Collett's  organiza-^ 
tion  has  been  collecting  $6  a  head 
from  each  member  for  a  number  of 
years  toward  a  fund  for  relief  legis- 
lation, which  the  Indians  claim  ha^ 
not  been  forthcoming. 

Heads  of  the  various  Indian  tribes 
of  Sonoma,  Lake  and  Mendocino 
counties  met  in  Ukiah  last  week  and 
rebuked  Collett  for  the  uncertain 
and  unsatisfactory  results  obtained. 
The  speakers  included  John  Collier, 
national  secretary,  and  Miss  Alida  C. 
Bowler,  state  secretary  of  the  Indian 
Defense  Association. 


JANUARY  2,    1924 


INDIAN  GIRL  SUES  TRUSTEES 

^^^  ji'i^fties  of  the  Carroll   School 
^^^'^'^W^   Mendocino     county     are 
facing  a   siihilar  suit  as  was  brought 
against    t^€>^hool    trustees    of    the 
Clover    Distfict    in    Lake   county    last 
year.     Virginia     Knight,     an     Indian 
^rl,     was    denied    admission    to    the 
Carroll    District    school,    the    trustees 
contending    that    the    school    was    for 
white    children    only.     8'an    Francisco 
attorneys    will    bring    the    girl's    case 
before     Superior     Judge     Preston     in 
that   county.       ^ 
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INDIAN    MEETINGS 
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ENTBRPKlSffi  April  16.— The  Im- 
pression  has  gone  forth,  erroneous, 
that  the  Indian  meetings  being  held 
at  intervals  at  Mooretown  and  other 
points  is  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
Indians  in  the  State. 

Several  weeks  ago  such  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Mooretown.  The  object 
was  to  collect  money  to  enable  those 
interested  to  work  in  securing  what 
money  and  land  the  Indian  is  entitled 
to  from  the  government. 

It  was  stated  at  the  recent  meeting 
at  Mooretown  that  there  were  over 
20.000  Indians  in  the  State. 

The  tax  of  $36  was  levied  on  those 
signing  up.  The  party  is  allowfed  six 
years  to  pay  at  $6  a  year.  It  is  not 
only  the  head  of  the  family  who  is 
expected  to  do  this,  but  each  member. 


ES-^ 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  JUSTICE 

FOB  CAJilFORNIA  ISIMASI^: 


THE 
tion,  wit 
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)ard     of     C6-op6ra- 
rceg  at  Room  319,  Book 
Concerir  Building,   No.    3,   City   Hall 
x\venue,  San.  Francisco,  seems  to  be 
actively  at  w,a«4(  again   in  behalf  of 
the  Indiana  of  California,  and  is  en- 
deavoring to  secure  land  and  money 
whiclj  it  is  Claimed  Is  owed  the  In- 
dians accorclix:i&/tQ     early     treaties. 
According  to  a  letter  recently  receiv- 
ed at  the  Union  office,  the.jexecutlve 
representative  of  the  board   is  Rev. 
Frederick  G.  Collett,  who  was  recent- 
ly under  fire  following  a  vi^lt  bfn 
number  of  the  California  Indians  to 
Washington,    D. ,  C,    at    which    tijiie 
they  attempted'  %o  -take   the  rultter 
into    their    own    hands,    disregarding 
Rev.  Collet  and  thelndian  Board.    A 
truce  must  have  been     made  *  latBr, 
however,  as  ReV.  Collet  took  a  trip 
through  the  northern   end^     of     the 
state  visiting  a  number  of  the*  Indian 
families.     Now  ,come   the   following 
appeal,  which  has  bi&en  sent  but  for 
publication  to  the  press  of  Calif oriila. 
In  the  list  of  officers  of  the  Indian 
Board  appears  the  name     of     Dayld 
Starr  Jordan  as  Honorary  President 
and  Rev.  (Mrs.)  Beryl  Bishop-Collet 
as  Field  Secretary.     WillC.  Wood, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
heads  the  advisory  committee.     The 
public  appeal  for  justice  for  the  In- 
dians is  worded  as  follows!  '""^"'^"^ 
When  California  was   taken   over 
from  Mexico  the  Indians  who  had  oc- 
cupied the  country^  from     time     Im- 
memorial were  assured  by  the^Jreaty 
of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  that  all  their 
rights  would  be  respected  fitnd  held 
sacred  by  the  new  government.  Three 
years  later  by  order     of     President 
Filmore,  eighteen  treaties  were  ofla- 
cially  negotiated  with  these  Indians. 
The  treaties  were  signed  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  by  400  of  their  chiefs 
and  head  men.     The  Indians  agreed 
to  relinquish  all  their  right  and  title 
to  the  lands  they  had  hitherto  occu- 
pied in  exchange  for  certain  reserva- 
tions, eighteen  in  number,  described 
by  metes  and  bounds,  in    all     about 
7,500,000  acres  and  certain  specified 
payments  4n    horses,     mules,     oxe 
blankets,  women's  garments 
machines   and    farming    implements, 
valued  at  about  $1,800,000.     Besides 
this  they  were  to  have  been  furnish- 
ed instructors  in  farming,  carpentery, 
biacksmithing  and  other  occupations. 
They  were  also  to  have  school  hous 
and  teachar  lor  the  education         ^ 

the  senate 


re  ^ot  ratlHed  by| 
matter; 

lariiea  in  status  at^tifrt — ^w 

stead,  the  Indians  were  compelled  by 
the  greed  of  the  gold-seekers  and  by 
the  action  of  the  Federal  and  Statel 
officials  to  keep  their  part  of  the  bar- 
gain and  to  give  up  their  lands  while 
no  fair  attempt  was  made  in  any 
way,  from  that  day  to  thi««,  hy  the 
government  to  keep  its  obligation. 

This  scandal  is  known  to  every 
student  of  history.  It  cannot  be 
Questioned,  and  for  any  United  States 
or  any  other  official  to  plead  ignor- 
ance of  it  is  proof  of  dire  incapacity 
or  purposeful  obliquity.  The  result 
is  that  the  Indians  are  bitterly  dis- 
appointed in  the  government,  be- 
cause seventy-two  years  have  gone 
by  without  any  serious  official  at- 
tempt to  right  this  great  wrong. 

To  remove  this  bitterness  and  de- 
spair and  to  help  the  Indians  secure 
honest  and  fair  treatment,  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation  was  organized. 
After  years  of  active  endeavor  to  se- 
cure the  righting  of  ^these  wrongs, 
both  the  Board  and  the  Indians  are 
confident  that  there  is  but  one  satis- 
factory way  to  gain  a  fair  settlement 
of  their  claims.  That  is,  to  allow 
them  to  present  •their  claims  to  a 
duly  authorized  United  States  Court 
whicl\  shall  have  power  to  adjudicate 

according  to  law  and  equity. 

(Why  should  there  be  the  slightest 
(Opposition  to  this  reasonable  de* 
mand?  Only  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Court  can  the  Ihdian^ 
of  California  be  satisfied  and  our 
Nation's  honor  sustained.  Why  not 
give  them  this  satisfaction  and  end 
the  trouble  once  and  for  all?  Are 
the  officials  of  our  government  so  un- 
certain as  to  the  honor  and  integrity 
of  the  courts  of  this  land  that  they 
dare  not  submit  this  question  to 
them  for  final  adjudication?  In 
every  other  state  in  the  Union  the  In- 
dians' right  of  occupancy  to  the  soil  1 
has  been  recognized,  and  that  right, 
in  part  at  least,  extinguished  by 
treaty  and  compensation. 

Dr.  Walker,  in  his  American  Law, 
on  this  subject  said,  '"They  have  a 
qualified  right  of     occupancy     which 
can  only  be  extinguished  by  treaty, 
and    upon    fair    compensation;    until 
which  they  are  entitled  to  be  protect- 
ed in  their  possession."     In  fact,  In 
one  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Cher- 
okees  from  Georgia,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing   sentence:    '*The    Indians    are 
acknowledged   to   have      unquestion- 
able rights  to  the  land  which  they  oc- 
cupy  until   such  rights   shall   be   ex- 
tinguished  by   voluntary  cession      to 
the    Government.**        Under   Spanish 
and  Mexican  laws  as  well,  those  that 
controlled  prior  to  the  cession  of  the 
territory  of  Mexico  to     the     United 
States,   the  Indians'   right   of      occu- 
pancy  was   explicitly   recognized. 
Let  the  Indians  be  heard.  X 
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INDIAN  GIRL  WOULD 
ATTEND  WHITE  SCHOOL 

Virgmk'lOiht    Files 

Suit  Against  Board 

Of  Carroll  Dist. 


A  suit  has  been  commenced  in  su- 
perior court  by  Virginia  Knight, 
through  her  guardians,  by  which  the 
court  !s  asked  to  compel  the  directors 
of  the  Carroll  School  District  to  admit 
the   young   girl   as   a   student   in        the 

.classes. 

What  Is  Complained  Of 
The  complaint  goes  on  to  alle5?e  the 
[trustees  have  taken   the       stand       the 
johool  is  maintained  only  for  children 
)f  white  parents  and  that  an  Indian  is 
)arred  from  attending.  Disclaiming  the 
contention  there  is  an  Indian  school  in 
^he    district    which    could    be    attended 
jy  her  and  insisting  she  is  entitled  to 
[he  advantages  of  white  children.  Miss 
Jnight  makes  sweeping  allegations  re- 
garding  the  lack   of  proper  classes   in 
le  Indian  school,  if  any  theve  is  reg- 
flarly  conducted   in  her  neighborhood, 
nd   insists   on   being  made  eligible   to 
Ittend  the  Carroll  school.  The  case  will 
jome  up  next  month       before       Judge 
Preston  and  will  be  followed  w^ith  con- 
fderable  interest.  San  Francisco  attor- 
Teys  are  looking  after       Miss  Knight's 
jtigation. 
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iK  HERE  ON 
TOUR  OF  STATE 


Secretary     of     Interior     in 
City  for  Short  Visit 

Fi/1!5  Dinner  Engagejj^^ntand 
Departs  for  Yosemiie 

Scores  Indian  Defense  Body 
in  Riverside  Speech 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hubert 
E.  Work  concluded  a  week's  In- 
spection of  developnr»Qnt  jjirojecta 
and  Indian  reservations  of  South- 
ern California  yesterday  afternoon. 
He  came  to  Los  Angeles  late  yes- 
terday, was  a  gruest  at  a  private 
dinner  party  and  left  at  11  o'clock 
for   a   tour   of   the     Yosemlte     and 

ether    government     parks     In     the 
northern  part  of  the  State. 

Saturday  afternoon  and  evening 
were  given  over  to  an  Inspection 
and  conferences  at  Palm  Springs 
Indian  Reservation,  where  the  Sec- 
retary Investigated  the  movement 
sponsored  by  Riverside  cltltzens 
to  lease  the  canyon  for  a  long  per- 
iod of  years  and  develop  It  Into 
a    semipubllc    playground. 

Dr.  Work  told  those  Interested 
at  a  conference  Sunday  afternoon 
at  Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  that  he 
was  fairly  familiar  with  the  propo- 
sition in  detail  and  would  give 
the  project  full  consideration  after 
his  return  to  Washington.  He  In- 
timated, however,  that  he  fully 
favored  the  leasing  proposition  if 
there  was  no  opposition  from  the 
Indians  themselves.  "I  am  willing 
to  give  full  consideration  to  either 
leasing  or  selling  Palm  Canyon,'* 
said  the  Secretary,  "but  we  must 
remember  that  the  canyon  belongs 
to  the  Indians  and  nothing  will 
be    done   without   their   consent. 

"I  had  this  In  mind  during  my 
conferences  with  the  Indians  and 
learned  from  them  that  they  were 
very  much  opposed  to  selling  the 
land.  They  are  receptive  to  a, 
proposition  for  a  ninety-nine-year 
lease  If  it  Is  made  plain  that  the 
lease  does  not  include  the  water 
rights.  These  are  facts  I  have 
gathered  and  will  form  the  basis 
of  any  conclusion  to  be  reached 
by   the    department." 

Yesterday  morning  the  Secre- 
tary, accompanied  by  Mayor  S.  C. 
Evans  of  Riverside,  Meyer  S^hoen- 
thal,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  W.  B.  Clancy,  and  a 
group  of  Riverside  citizens,  visited 
Sherman  Indian  Institute,  where 
he  was  the  guest  of  Superintend- 
ent F.  M.  Conser.  Following  an 
inspection  of  the  school,  the  cadet 
battalion,  including  more  than  800 
Indian  boys  and  girls,  staged  a 
military  review,  marching  In  pla- 
toon formation  to  the  music  of 
their  own  flfty-plece  brass  band 
Following  the  review  the  Secretary 
delivered  a  short  address  to  tht» 
student  body,  in  which  he  pictured 
the  brilliant  future  made  possible 
by   school   and    other  training. 

A  luncheon  attended  by  th** 
large  group  of  visitors  was  a  fea- 
ture  of  the  day's  activities  and 
here,  after  being  entertained  by  a 
most  exceptional  program  made  up 
entirely  of  Indian  talent  chosen 
from  the  student  body,  the  Secre- 
tary delivered  what  has  been  per- 
haps his  most  Important  address 
of  his  present  trip.  In  the  audi- 
ence vvere  many  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  Defense  Society, 
and  in  no  undecided  terms  the 
Secretary  made  it  known  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  efforts  of  this  or- 
ganization, which  is  attempting  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  reser- 
vation Indians,  are  the  greatest 
stumbling  block  In  the  pathway  of 
the  In4JAa^Bttfi#sti.  Attacks  on 
their  management  of  affairs  and 
asserted  unfair  treatment  of  the 
Indians  have  all  been  unwarranted, 
said    the   Secretary. 

"Your  organization  is  composed," 
said  the  speaker,  "90  per  cent  al- 
truistic, well-meaning,  high-idealed 
men  and  women,  who  are  giving 
their  time  and  money  that  the 
other  tenth  of  the  organization  can 
live  by  causing  you  to  make  lar^re 
contributions  by  circulating  un- 
truths, and  playing  upon  your  sym- 
pathies in  order  to  feather  their 
own  nests  and  keep   themselves  on 

a   pay   roll. 

"The  greatest  service  you  or  any 
of  you  can  render  tlie  Indian  is  by 
helping  the  Indian  Bureau  solv** 
its  many  problems,  not  by  opposing 
them.  The  bureau  is  the  only  or- 
ganization in  a  position  to  render 
real  aid  to  the  Indian  and  they  are 
doing  their  best.  The  thing  for 
you  to  do  Is  to  take  these  boys  and 
girls  here  In  Sherman,  after  the 
government  has  educated  them 
and  give  them  a  start  toward  .i 
better  life,  take  them  into  your 
homes  and  shops,  give  them  work, 
that  they  may  apply  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  and  not  be 
forced  to  go  back  to  the  reserva- 
tion, where  they  soon  slide  bacK 
to  the  ways  of  their  fathers— 
where,  in  no  time,  they  go  ba 
to  the  blanket." 
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ACTION  TO  STOP 
INDIAN  FUND  WORK 
CITED  BY  IBB 

Attorney     General     Says     He 

Wrote     CoUett     That     No 

Money  Needed  In  Work 

By   WALTER   P.   JONES 
Bee  Staff  Correspondent. 

WASHINGTON,  June  I'^—Con- 
gressman  Harry  Englebnght  ol 
Nevada  City  to-day  received  a  wire 
from  Attorney  General  U.  S.  Webb 
of  California  advising  him  that  he 
has  been  doing  everything  possible 
to  prevent  the  collection  of  funds 
from  California  Indians  on  the  pre- 
text that  money  is  needed  to  prose- 
cute the  lost  treaty  claims  of   che 

redmen.  , 

Engelbright  announced  last  Sat- 
urday that  he  has  obtained  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  D^- 
partment  of  Justice,  the  bureau  of 
Indian    affairs    and    other    federal 
agencies  to  put  an  end  to  the  fund 
campaign,    which,    he    charges,    is 
being  conducted  by  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau of  Co-operation  of  San  Fran- 
Cisco  under  the  direction  of  Fred- 
erick G.  Collett  ,     ^w 
"No  Contributions  Required. 
Webb^s  wire  follows: 
"I  have   repeatedly  advised  tnat 
no  contributions  of  any   character 
from  the  Indians  will  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  the 
court   of   claims,    in  behalf   of  tne 
California  Indians,  the   proceeding 
authorized  by  congress  and  also  by 
the    iiot   of  the   legislature   of  this 
state,    the    first    instance    paid   by 
the  Sl8te  of  California,  and  I  have. 
don6  apparently  all  I  can  to   pro- 
vent  persons  from  seeking  and  In- 
dians* from  making  contributions. 

"For      your      information    i    am 
sending  by  mail  a  carbon  of  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Indian  bureau 
of    co-operation,    dated      November 
20.  1928,  which  letter  will   explain 
to  you  in  detail  the  attitude  of  the 
state  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Purpose   Of  Letter. 
Englebright      already      has      ob- 
tained   from     federal      agencies    a 
copy  of  the  Webb   letter.     It  was 
sent  to  the  San  Francisco  organi- 
zation for  the   express   purpose  of 
advising   its   officials     that     funds 
are   not  needed     by     the   state  to 
financ*^   the    suits   in     the     claims 
couTt   on   behalf   of   the   California 

^''in^'I^pite  of  warnings,  however, 
Fnelebriffht  declares  he  has  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  Collett  and 
the  organization  have  persisted  m 
requesting  the  Indians  for  rnoney 
to  finance  the  court  proceedings 

An  act  of  congress,  approved  in 
May,  1928,  authorizes  the  Payment 
to  the  Indians  of  more  than  $9r 
000  000  for  lands  that  were  to  have 
been  reserved  by  the  governiW 
to  the  Indians  under  the  losj/^or 
unratified  treaties  of  1852. 
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Finance  SituatloiTwill  Be 
•Jtef erred  to  Membership 
at  Large 

'AUTHORITY     REVOKED 

Estrm^ted    Annual    Income 

of  $13,CX)0  to  Be  Reduced 

by  Cut  Dues 
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An  all^ay  dtucussion  of  the  con* 
rUtfon  of  their  finances  by  the  Call- 
larnJa  fndlans»  auxiliaries  to  the  Tn- 
dfati  Board  of  Co-o-neration,  In  con- 
vention here  yesterday,  resulted  Ir. 
the  adoption  of  a  lesoUitlon  to  re- 

jfer  the  entire  situation  to  the  mem- 

'  bership  at  larire. 

Several  well -Informed  delegates 
lj»9t  Bight  criticised  the  matter  !n 
nharp  terms,  declaring  tUat  during 
thirty  days  that  the  referendun» 
would  require,  all  payiments  of  dues 
by  Indiana  would  cease,  and  even 
discussed  the  probable  dislntegra* 
tJon  of  the  entire  organization. 
CQK^F11>BKCK  8HAKRN 

tt  was  apparent  last  nfght  iYf^^ 
the  confidence  of  the  Indians  In 
Ibetr  leadership  was  shaken,  and 
that  there  was  a  growing  clamor 
for  more  participation  in  the  super- 
vision of  their  funds. 
„  ^e  resolution  of  Friday,  provid- 
ing for  revocation  of  the  power  of 
attorney,  now  held  by  Rev.  Freder- 
ick G.  Collett,  as  executive  repre- 
sentative of  the  Indians,  wa^  the 
subject  of  further  discussion  late 
yesterday,  when  the  actual  power 
of  attorney  was  called  for.  Rev. 
Mr.  Collett  produced  it,  and  copies 
wera  given  to  each  delegate.  The 
discussion  of  this  Instrument,  which 
Win  be  resumed  today,  was  sharp, 
and  officers  of  the  convention  de- 
clared last  night  that  a  decision  re- 
gardlng  the  future  of  this  Instru- 
ment will  be  made  at  once. 

if*W«L  have  not  reconsidered  our 
revocation  action."  declared  Secre- 
tary Wilder.  "We  have  resumed 
discission  upon  the  power  of  at- 
torney Itself,  which  we  have  ob- 
tained for  the  first  time.** 

••The  power  of  attorney  was  ap- 
proved bv  flfty-slx  Indian  auxiliary 
bodies/'  interrupted  Rev.  Mr.  Col- 
lett. 

'•But  I,  for  one,  and  a  lot  more 
irke  me,  never  did  understand  what 
it  contained,  or  was^  when  It  was 
approved,'*  replied  Sam  .  L^opez. 
•'Anyway,  why  can't  the  work  be 
done  without  this  power  of  at- 
torney T' 

iNbf  Airs  nrsMTBNT 

And  that  summed  up  the. tenor  of 
the  afternoon's  discussion,  for  the 
Indians  are  Increasingly  Insistent 
for  a  positive  voice  In  their  affairs, 
and  against  further  delegating  of 
powers  over  their  policy  to  white 
persons   or  others. 

The  |€  membership  dues  are  to  be 
reduced  to  $4,  which  will  automatic- 
ally reduce  the  estimated  aimual 
Income  of  fit.OOO  by  one-tklrd.  Tbia 
was.  one  of  the  drastic  dactaloiia  aj* 
rtved  at.  Speaking  upon  the  power 
of  attorney  to  Rev.  Mr*  Collett,  a 
delegate  sumnied  It  ufi  tftia  way: 
It,- 

•*This  is  medi<>ine  i«  ft  H^ottU  wlth- 
oQt  a  label,   and  w«  iM  ftflraid   of 

"We  are  not  only  aflraNI  of  It;  we 
have  had  enough  oC  tt,"!  Interjected 
another  Indian  MMOiy  Um  conven- 
tion hall. 

Visualization,  by  irrlflng  resolu- 
tions upon  a  large  bfaokboard.  was 
utilized  at  the  suggestion  of  an 
Indian.  He  explained  that  the  dele- 
gates were  not  able  to  follow  the 
reading  of  financial  reports  and  res- 
olutions In  an  alert  way  customary 
among  white  people  and  that  when 
the  resolutions  were  expressed  be- 
fore them  In  writing  they  could 
srasp  the  subject.  The  Indians 
have  steadily  taken  firm  grip  upon 
the  management  of  the  convention 
and  now  hear  the  white  speakers 
rather  by  courtesy  than  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  as  prevailed  during 
the  first   few  days. 

CHARGES    tJROCD 

•at  Is  going  to  be  mighty  diffi- 
cult to  explain  all  of  this  ffnanctal 
tangle  to  our  people,  especially  the 
older  ones,  who  will  think  In  the 
Indian   wsy   while   we   are  trying  to 


explain  to  them  In  the  white  man's 
manner/'  said  Sara  liopes.  "But  the 
referendum  will  be  carried  out  puc- 
cessfully.  We  are  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  we  do  not  need  to 
delegate  excluilve  authority  over 
our  affairs  to  any  one.  When  tj\e 
time  arrives  to  press  our  Court  of 
Clafros  bill  we  can  arrange  for  at» 
torneys  to  represent  us." 

This  refers  to  paragraph  three  of 
the  Collett  power  of  attorney  which 
caused  sharp  discussion  and  reads 
as  follows,  as  to  authority: 

"To  take  and  provide  for  the  Ini- 
tiation and  prosecution  of  any  and 
all  proceedings  before  the  Court  of 
Claims,  or  any  other  court  which 
may  become  necessary  or  expedient 
to  secure  and  obtain  for  said  Indtaob 
such  relief  and  justice.  Including  the 
employment,  retalnlnj^:  and  discharg- 
ing of  solicitors,  counselors  and  at- 
torneyfl-at-law,  hut  only  to  contract 
for  the  payment  to  such  solicitors 
and  attorneys  such  fees  aa  may  be 
provided  by  law." 
» 

A  few  pages  to  the  right  youj^n 
find  the  used  oar  you  want— ^ftfver- 
tised  In  Chronicle  Want 
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lExpenditure"  of  $13,089.38 

Creates  Surprise  Owing 
to  Recent  Criticism 

The   California   Indians,   in   arrlv- 
\ing    at    a     budget     for     the    eleven 
months,    November    1,    1922.    to    Sep- 
tember    30,     1923.      Inclusive,     have 
authorized    the    expenditure    of    $12.- 
0S9.38    for     Indian     auxiliary    work. 
This    created    surprise,    because    the 
expenditure    of    $30,583.96    of    Indian 
fufHds   and     $8160.81     of     white   con- 
tributions,    during     the     past     two 
years    and     ten     months,     had    been 
subjected   to   sharp   criticism    in   the 
convention     just    ended.       The    new 
budget  exceeds  the  old  order  of  ex- 
pense«3,  which    Chief   Stephen  Knight 
of    the    Indian    Board    of    Co-opera- 
tion   predicted    would    be    less    than 
$10,000  for  twelve  months. 


"Extraordinary         expenses** 


$1017.38   are   allowed  out  of  the   In- 
dian funds  as  reimbursement  to  the 
delegates  to  the  San  Francisco  con- 
vention,      which       lasted       nineteen 
days,   for   meals,    rooms,   transporta- 
tion, telephone  and  telegraph. 
OTHER    I.ARGE     ITEMS 
Other   large   items    in   the    budget 
include    the    eleven    months*    salary 
of   $2200    to   Rev.  P.   G.   Collett.   who 
is    retained    as    executive    represen- 
tative:  $1540   salary  to   a   secretary, 
and    $700    for    extra    stenographers; 
$2950    is    allotted    as    "traveling    ex- 
penses"   for   the  executive   represen- 
tative,   assistants    and    Indian    aux- 
iliarv   officers.      The  sum   of   $1200   is 
provided    to     pay    the    expenses     o. 
delegates     to    the    next    State     con- 
vention,   and     $950     is     allowed    for 
-organizing  work."     For  "miblicity 
$S20    is    allotted.      Indians    engaged 
in  traveling   for  auxiliary  work  are 
allotted    $1250.  . 

According  to  a  new  constitutional 
provision,  the  Indians  will  "vote  as 
they  pav."  The  provision  reads  m 
this  regard:  "Members  entitled  to 
vote  are  those  who  have  paid  $1  or 
more  on  membership  dues,  and  each 
is  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  $1 
Eo  paid."  with  $4  as  the  maximum 
pavment.  Votes  of  all  children 
under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  cast 
by  their  parents. 

CLOSE    SUPERVISION 
The  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation 
will  keep  clofee  supervision  over  the 
Indians,    for    it    is    provided    that   all 
proceedings      at      Indian      auxiliary 
meetings  must  be   forwarded  by  the 
secretary   to   the   full    board,   blanks 
being  furnished  for  the  purpose.  All 
dues  that  are  paid  by  Indians  must 
be    forwarded     to    the    treasurer    of 
the   board,    which    is   the   Rev.    C.   R. 
Fisher.      The    president    and    secre- 
tary  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries,   tifty- 
eight    in    number,    are    given    power 
to    sign    contracts,    legal    documents 
and   power   of  attorney,    which   hava 
been   approved   by   the   Indian   Board 
of    Co-operation,    and    authorized    by 
a   majority  vote   of   the  auxiliary^ 
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Indians  Seek  Betterment  of 
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California     Tribes     Learn 
Jhey  Are  Paying  Execu- 
tive's Salary 

STATEMENT  IS  PREPARED 

Delegates    Express    Exas- 
peration at  Treasurer's 
Report  Delay         ' 

Two  resolutions  which  were 
placed  before  the  conference  of 
California  Indians  yesterday  opened 
a  direct  line  of  inquiry  into  the  de- 
tailed expenditure  of  all  funds 
raised  from  and  by  the  Indians  as 
Auxiliaries  to  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-Operatlon,  which  backs  the 
Court  of  Claims  bill.  \ 

The  Indians  announced  last  nlgrht 
that  they  had  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  Rev.  :prederick  O.  Collett. 
executive  representative,  was  draw- 
ins  salary  and  expenses  from 
moneys  contributed  by  Indians, 
whereas  they  had  been  Informed 
that  his  income  came  from  funds 
raised  outside  from  white  patrons 
and  f upends 

i^^Vctntary" *  committee    spent 
many  holrs   yesterday   preparing    a 
rtltlment    which    is    to    accompany 
the  report  of  the  treasurer  when  It 
is     handed    to     the     convention     of 
Indians    for  action   today.     The   In- 
dian delegates  last  night  expressed 
exasperation   over   the   delay   in   re 
celvlng  this  report,  which  they  said 
they    htd    been     awaiting   for     two 
day^    l:  had  been  approved  by  the 
board   of   directors   of  the  Board  of 
Co-Operation  on  Wednespy. 
TWO    RESOLUTIONS 

The  two  resolutions  upon  finances 
wtilch   led  to  exciting  f  Vl^^^f^^^J^^: ,  .      , 

were  tabled  until  the  convention  has  |       ^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^ 

turer  Hqfe 

A  warrantlwas  issuid  yesterday 
by  Police  JuLre  Lile  Acks  for  the 
arrest  of  MVs  Beatrice  Beecher. 
woman  writerland  lectj^rer.  who  re- 
cently lecture!  here  fcs  a  supposed 
representative  lof  th*  Better  Pic- 
tures Corporat&n.  oil  a  charge  of 
passing  a  flctitfcus  light  draft  for 
1687.  1        ^ 


^v.-.    .         /A  . 
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an     opportunity     to    act     upon    the 
treasurer's  report.  }o\Vbvf'. 

No.  1.— "Resolved.  That  the  dele- 
gates  in  convention  assembled  re- 
spectfully  request  the  board  of  dl- 
iHsctora  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
oT^raUon  to  submit  to  the  niembers 
of  the  various  auxiliaries  for  their 
vote  thereupon  all  questions  which 
involve     the    expenditure    of     large 

sums  of  money."  ^  ,    ^x^^    n^ie- 

No.    3.— "Resolved.    By    the    deie 
rates  In  convention  assembled  tnat 
fhe    salary   of  the    executive   repre- 
s^ntatlve     shall    be    paid   from    tne 


w.-.v.-.y-  ■  •: 
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i"'«iV«f  the  auxiliaries;  this  reso-  Accorfllnr  to  ttariSr  Lubbock,  de- 

^rlt    Lwevfer    to   be   referred   to  tectlve,   who   ha«  brfen   working?  pn 

the  rixmrrtes  and  agreed  to  \  a  the  caae  .Ince  th\  4^*^  w"  P*««^X; 

"'*4„*uJ  of  the  members  present  at  mIss    Beecher     isj  Aleged     to    have 
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maVrity  of  the  members  Present  at 
the  meeting  called  for  its  constdera- 

tlor." 

KEV.    COLLETT^S    SAl^iARY 

-Until  the  certified  public  ac- 
ntttant  who  had  been  eti- 
^ajced  to  audit  the  accounts,  made 
^fs'^'report  to  us.  we  did  not  kno- 
that  R«v.  Frederick  G.  CoUctt. 
executive  representative.  wa«  f/^^^^^ 
ing  anything  from  funds  contributed 
by  the  Indians.-  said  india^  Secre- 
tary Wilder  last  ni&ht.  Our  ses 
atoTs    today    were    exec^itive     but   1 

„..ay   tell   yo..    that   ^X^^^^J^^^^'^^l 

ri^cently  some  $<00  naa   oceu  w* 

>y     Collett.       Until     -"*     *-»'■-'«« 
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known  it  was  our  information  that 
MsTlary  and  expenses  were  be  n| 
paid  from  funds  raised  by  white 
people. 

••Until  we  receive  the  report  oi 
the  treasurer,  for  which  we  have 
been  marking  time  the  past  two 
days,  we  will  not  determine  our  ac- 
tion, but  we  Intend  to  take  eveiy 
measure  possible  to  ^^'^^';r'f  .''^^, 
funds;  at  least  we  demand  the  rlgiu 
to  say  how  they  shall  be  expended 
This  convention  did  not  name  tne 
committee  which  is  now  PjeParlnfi^ 
a  statement  to  accompany  the  treab- 

urer's   report,     as     an   ^^^^^J^^^^}^"^^ 
That  is  being  done   by  a  voluntary 
committee,   and   we   are   not   in   an> 
v/ay  committed  to   that  report,   ai- 
thouiJ^  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
board    of    directors    of    the    Indian 
Board    of   Co^operotion.^We    expect 
to    get    busy    upon    it    tomorrow    so 
that   we  can   conclude   our   sessions 
tomorrow    night  and    leave   for   our 
homes  early  Saturday.  Some  of  the 
delegates  must  travel  three  days  to 
reach    their    homes,    which    are    lar 
removed  from  the  railways.  But.  we 
are  going  to  act  upon  both  of  these 
resolutions   before   leaving,   so   that 
we  will   be   able   to  tell   our   people 
upon  our  return  just  what  Is  belns 
done    with    the    moneys    they    con- 
tributed." 

PAID  OUT  OF  SALARY 
Rev.  Collett  was  later  asked  about 
the  item  of  $700.  He  said:  -Al- 
though the  treasurer's  report  wui 
r.ot  be  released  until  tomorrow,  let 
me  show  you  this  one  entry  under 


MISS     ueecnci      lo^   "•■~=-—    ^._v.     r,f 

cashed  the  draft.it  the  Bank  of 
Italy  about  a  moJ^ti  ago.  anf  "'n^® 
that  time  has  beeljunder  ^ov^^nn- 
til  she  was  locate!  in  Loqf  Angeles 
yesterday.  I 

DHAPT  on  »  Y.  BANK 

The   draft  was   »^^n  °»   *  ^*^ 
York  bank,  LubbocK  said,  *nd  bqre 

the  indorsement  <>]  %y*»  ^1 '^"t^f 
ell.  minaser  of  tile  f^*""*"*  Hotel, 
where  Mis,  Beecher  h  said  to  have 
stayed  while  here     W-  T.  Ott    pay 
mg  teller  of  the  Ban*  o'-Italy,  E 
the  complaint   against  t^.  *^  ^on- 
a  been  drawn  1      Miss  Beecher  i^J^-XJ°  the    draft 
that     became    verted    the    '""X^j^f^'^Jon  a«  •*»« 
■        —    ''•■\o.J%^^::i  tr^^e^ertcSs  were 
fr°acld  aIdTd"o  the  .^scovery  that 
she  was  in  L-os  Angelet 

ANOTHE«l  BAD  CHECK 
Lubbock  said  that  befCre  the  «'»" 
was  passed  that  Miss  *««<=*>«' J^ff 
^ssed  a  check  on  a  >Irs.  Gf*"«' 
^d  on  a  threat  of  arr^t  had  «a*« 
^^  ffood  Appeal  to  tlje  lev"*^*' ^| 
relft°ves  in  Portland  to  n.ake  the 
large  draft  good  broughft  no  results.j 

Lubbock   said.  t  ^ 

Miss  Beecfeer  conduced  an  ex 
tensive  campaign  here  In  the  in 
te^eslof  better   picture^  «'P«»'^»"^1 

on   a  number  of   oc°a»'?5!.  *}   '3 
churches  an«  other  «*th^'-;«»;^i''^ 
Will   be  retorned   here   f^  trial  as, 
soon  as  the  warrant  is  i»rved. 


/ 
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Upper  left.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bonnin    Sioux  t^ibe.  Wash  ngton 
D   C.  j^iss  Katherine  Wilder.  Arrahl  tnbe.  Or  eans    Cal.,  an^ 
Mrs   Yuanita  B.  Charley.  Hupa  tribe.  Hoopa-.  Cal.     Upper  right. 

I  rH:  pSick  M.  CoHett.  Board  of  Co^oper^on  representaUve. 

I  Below.  Mrs.  Beryl  Bishop  Collett  and  Miss  WJana  Collett 


Insane  Man  fr^<^ 
Of  Murder  Mfsault 

A    Charge   of    assault   t<t   commit 

m^rde'r  pending  "^/'-^  j|,"h«g°  a?; 
way  an  Inmate  of  the  rklbh  Btate 
Sospttal    for    the    insane,   f"    <"«-, 

missed  by  superior  J^^^hl  Holl^- 
Ward  yesterday  m  order  ">#  Hoi  o  • 

way  might  be  sent  to  »  Prga^e  "^ 
stitution  in  ^^'^"j^y'h  *;i  InJiJl^aira 
refatlJlt  desTrou8°of  *taklng|care  o^^ 

*"  Holloway    a   year    ago    afeauUed 

and  stabbed  Stavins   KateveSn  in  a 

Third-street  lodging  house.    Be  was 

found  to  W*  insane   and  fen^  to   the 

State     hospital.      several     attempts 

me  show  you  this  one  entry  ui.un    „pre  made  to  have  *h®  en  ^ 

"thUiUe,-'^  totaling   J3600.   That   Is.  ,-issedandhave  h.m  sen^  tfiPe^^n 

or  rather  It  was  a  current  liability.  >  •..■i^..-a«. hut     Judge     >>  a _^  v 
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until  I  dug  down  into  my  own 
pocket  and  paid  the  items  wh^h 
make  up  that  total  out  of  my  own 
salary.     Place  that  over  on  the  op- 


the    $T00.    and    the    latter    does    not 
loom  up  so  big.  does  it? 

'*This  evening  at  7:30  o'clock  we 
have  completed  the  entire  story 
which  is  to  accompany  the  report 
to  the  Indians  and  it  will  be  typed 
and  ready  for  them  tomorrow.  ThiS 
has  been  done  by  a  voluntary  com- 
mittee, but  one  of  the  delegates, 
Indian  Carmody  was  a  member  of 
That  committee.  The  others  were 
Dr.    George   Wharton   James.    Helen 


viously  refuse< 


Dare  and  myself.  T  have  aflorded 
salary.  P-ce  that  o...  on^e^  ^ ^"^^  ^Kn^^^Tn" derail 
roslte    side    of    the    ledger-^***^   !t^^L  .^ch  expenditure  and  the  re- 


about  each  expenditure  and  the  ren 
suit  of  that  will  be  laid  before  the 
'convention.  This  is  the  first  co.. 
fcrence  of  the  Indians  since  the 
Inxilisries  were  formed  two  years 
and  ten  months  ago.  and  natural  y 
the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  to 
make  a  complete  financial  account  i 
<ni?  to  their  assemblage.  Tne? 
should  now  take  definite  action 
thev  will  know  hereafter  what  e: 
penditures  are   to   be  authorized. 


V  ^ 
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OMETIMES    even    when 
a  thing  is  over  it  hasn't 
finished.      This    is    par- 
ticularly   and   peculiarly 
true     of    the    California 
Indian  convention  which 
came  to  a  close  here  in 
yan    Francisco    Novem- 
ber 24.     By  what  led  up  to  it,  by 
what     occurred    during    the    two 
weeks   of   its   daily   sessions,   and 
because  of  the  si^rnificance  of  its 
findings   and  decisions   as   to   the 
future   of   the   California   Indians, 
it   has    become    a   matter   of    im- 
and  presfcing  public  inter- 
est, not  only  to  every  decent,  fair- 
minded     Californian     who     is     in 
favor  of  a  square  deal  to  the  In- 
dians,  but  also  directly  to  every 
member  of  the  California  delega- 
tion in  Congress,  to  every  member 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Indian  Affairs,  and  every 
member  of  Congress  in  both  bodies 
who  shall  have  a  voice  in  granting 
or  denying  the  appeal  for  justice 
that  the  Indians  have  made  to  the 
United  States  government. 

Therefore,  to  dismiss  this  In- 
dian convention  from  our  minds 
with  no  more  complete  and  com- 
prehensive understanding  than 
(;ould  be  gained  from  the  neces- 
sarily fragmentary  and  limited  re- 
ports possible  in  the  daily  news, 
would  be  a  wrong  to  the  Indians, 
the  people  of  California  and  the 
Congress  that  must  consider  their 
plea. 

In  too  many  matters  of  public 
responsibility,  especially  as  to 
f^mall,  obscure  and  voiceless 
":;roups,  especially  as  to  the  sub- 
merged, the  forgotten,  the  neg- 
lected, it  is  our  easy,  amiable, 
I  ather  slack  disposition  to  *'let 
Creorge  do  it,"  a  system  that 
sometimes  carries  its  penalties. 
On  occasions  we  are  abruptly 
jolted  into  inquiry  as  to  just  how 
^Jeorge  does  it,  or  we  have  the 
information  thrust  upon  us. 

This  is  the  very  thing  that  has 
occurred    in    the    affairs    of    our 
r-alifornia     Indians.       Practically 
the  whole  of  the  (work  has  b<    n 
left  to  the  initiative  and  the  sclf- 
dcviii^ci     &ctlvJtit^»^  of    ortc     man, 
with  the  Indian  Pfoard  of  Co-op- 
eration,   conceived   and    organized 
by  him.  to  meet  the  needs  of  his 
work,  as  a  background.     This   Is 
merely  a  statement  of  fact  as  to 
the  coming  into  existence  of  this 
organization  and  not  in  the  nature 
of  criticism.     The  ordinary  mode 
of  procedure  was  reversed  In  cre- 
ating  the  -organlssatlon.     Accord- 
ing   to    his    own    statement.    Rev. 
Frederick   G.   Collctt,    now  desig- 
nated as  the  executive  represent- 
ative of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation, about  twelve  years  ago 
set  out  as  a  volunteer  in  Indian 
welfare    work.      Kocognlzing    th«' 
scope  of  it,  and  feeling  the  need  of 
an  organization  behind  his  work, 
he  directed  his  efforts  to  creating 
««iuch  an  organization.     That  CoT- 
lett    Is    the   active    personality    In 
the  work  Is  the  generally  accepted 
impression.      The    Indians    them- 
Bolves.  as  the  delegates  stated  In 
convention,  "know  only  Collctt  In 
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an  issue  before  Congress,  it  is  a 
program  that  can  be  successfully 
carried  out  only  with  the  sym- 
pathy, support  and  confidence  of 
all  the  people  of  California.  If 
belated  justice  shall  be  done  the 
Indians  It  is  for  the  people  of 
California  to  ask  it.  It  is  for  the 
California  delegation  in  Congress 
unitedly  to  demand  the  enactment 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  bill  so  that 
the  Indians  may  submit  their  case 
to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  to  be  finally  and  justly 
adjusted. 

For  this  reason,  surely  the  full- 
est information  possible  as  to  the 
work  for  the  Indians  done  by  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  its 
Indian  Auxiliary  and  'Executive 
Representative  Collett  —  or  for 
that  matter,  by  any  persons  or 
organizations  professing  to  work 
in  the  Interest  of  Indians,  should 
be  frankly  broadcast.  The  aim  of 
this  article,  therefore,  is  entirely 
informative,  not  critical— a  rela- 
tion of  the  matters  and  occur- 
rences, In  such  sequence  as  is  pos- 
sible, that  brought  together  from 
the  far  corners  of  the  State  the 
twenty  Indians,  representatives 
of  their  people,  in  convention 
here;  that  kept  them  here  two 
weeks,  and  that  determined  their 

action. 

Because   the   Rev.   Frederick   G. 
Collett  is  the  ever-present,  doml- 
niuing   figure    in    this    work    it    is 
fitting    that    he    should    be    given 
due    credit    for     whatever     good, 
intelligent,    constructive    work   he 
has    done     for    the     Indians.      Al- 
though he  did  not,  as  the  Indians 
themselves  have  In  one  way  and 
another  been  led  to  believe,  secure 
their  citizenship  right  to  vote,  for 
Indians  had  been  voting  in   Cali- 
fornia   botore    the    appearance    of 
Collett    In    the    State    and    In    the 
Indian  work,  he  was  Instrumental 
with  the  legal  aid  of  Judge  J.  E. 
Pemberton,    in    obtaining   the   Su- 
preme Court  decision  establishing 
that   right.      Although   he   did   not 
open  the  public  schools  to  Indian 
children — for  Indian  children  were 
{Attending    our    public    schools   be- 
fore Collett  became  interested   in 
Indian      affairs— he       did       much 
toward      securing      public      school 
facilities  for  Indian  cbildren.     Al- 
though  he  did  not    "discover"  the 
treaties  upon  which   the  Court  of 
Claims     bill     rests     (for     Indians 
fhems^'lves  long  before  were  bas- 


meetJog  iin  Sao  Fraociscos  Left  to  rigM,  stainidmg= 

Johmi  Carmoiniy,  WiMiam  Fialler,  Stephee  Knlglht,  Albert 
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Delegates  to  the  recent  Indnaini 
George  Collninis,  Smith  K,  Brenard, 
K.  Wilder,  O.  J.  Hogami,  Thomas  W 


in    the   car  barns   of   the   United 
Railroads. 

According'  to  his   own   story,   it 
was  at  Mount  Hermon,  on  an  In- 
dian  day   of   the  ministerial  con- 
ference, that  Collett  and  his  wife, 
both    newly    ordained    and    unat- 
tached as  far  as  a  pastorate  was 
concerned,  received  the  impulse  to 
undertake  Indian  woi'k.     Not  not- 
ably  well   educated,   but  bringing 
a    shrewd,    resourceful   mind   and 
the  ardor  of  suddenly-stirred  en- 
thusiasm to  the  work,  Collett,  ac- 
companied   by    his    wife,    volun- 
teered to  serve  as  teacher  in  an 
Indian   school    for    the    sixty-dol- 
lars-a-month-for-slx-months  fund 
contributed    by    those    present    at 
that  Indian  Day  meeting. 

So  much   In  explanatory  intro- 
ductory digression. 

in  January  of  this  year,  it  may 
be  recalled,  eight  Indian  delegates 
elelnted  by  the  Indian  Auxiliary  of 
th((  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation, 
rit  to  Washlngtpn  in  the  Inter- 
s  of  all  California  Indians  to 
:e  the  enactment  of  the  Court 
Claims  bill.  I  went  with  them. 
0  policy  of  this  administration, 
expressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
llnterlor  and  the  Commissioner 
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of  fhdian  Affairs,  had  changed  to- 
ward jurisdictional  bills  for  In- 
dlfltis.  The  late  Secretary  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane  had  had  a  most  lib- 
eral attitude  toward  Indians  and 
favored  not  only  the  California 
Indians'  Court  of  Claims  bill,  but 
a  general  jurisdictional  bill  per- 
mitting any  Indians  to  bring  thf/lr 
bona  fide  claims  into  court.  T^io 
opposition  of  this  administration 
was  what  the  California  Indlani^ 
went  to  Washington  to  overcome,v 
they  thought.  *  \ 

They  learned  by  degrees  that 
opposition  to  Executive  Repre- 
sentative Collett  had  to  be  met. 
Briefly  and  collectively  this  oppo- 
sition related  chiefly  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  Collett  was  be- 
lieved to  have  organized  the  In- 
dian auxiliaries,  the  collection  ani 
use  of  Indian  money  and  the  pof- 


whole    matter    before   the    Senate 
and  House  committees,  challenge 
the  attempt  to  discredit  him,  de- 
mand that  charges  be  formulated 
so  that  he  might  meet  them  and 
oefend  himself,  and   so  clear   the 
v.^y  for  a  consideration  of  the  In- 
diums' bill  entirely  on  Its   merits, 
free    from    confusing    hindrances.  - 
This   he  did   not   do,   offering  In- 
stead a  long  statement  about  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  the 
Indian   Auxiliaries    and    his   own 
activities;    and — this    time    acting 
on  my  suggestion — wiring  to  Cal- 
ifornia for  Immediate  telegraphic 
expressions  of  confidence   in   him 
to  submit  at  the  House  hearings. 
Early    in    this    situation,    while 
Collett  was  seeking  the  signatures 
of    the     California     delegation    In 
Congress  to  a  petition  asking  the 
Secretary  of   the  Interior   to   rec- 
ommend the  Cotirt  of  Claims  bill 
for      enactment,      Representatives 
Arthur    M.    Free    and    Charles    F. 
Curry  refused  to  sign.     Acquaint- 
ed at  that  time  only  with  Collett's 
VGrslt)n  of  the  opposition,  and  un-j 
a^ilMO  of  the   real  situation  as  It 
coticerned  him  personally,  I  called 
on  both  Representatives  to  plead, 
the  Indian  cause.     Mr.  Curry  em- 
phatically   refused    his    signature 
with     obvious     distaste     for     the 
project.     Mr.    Free    explained   his 
refusal.     He  wanted  to  see  books 
of  the  organization,  to  get  a  de- 
tailed   and    satisfying    accounting 
of  the  Indian  money,   how  much 
received     and     for     what     spent. 
Nothing    could    be    more    natural 
and  reasonable.  It  seemeci  to  me, 
particularly  as   Mr.   Free   said  he 
had    heard    much    to    disturb    his 
confidence  In  Collett.     Of  course, 
Collett  would  comply  with  his  re- 
quest at  once,  I  assured  him,  and 


hurried   with   it   to   Collett,   while 
Free    made    a   formal    request    in 
writing    for    this    Information.      I 
urged  upon  Collett  the   necessity 
and  propriety  and  reasonableness 
of   at    once    making    not    only    to 
Free,  but  to  all  interested,  an  im- 
mediate and  complete  accounting. 
Followed  upon  this  a  new  activity 
in  the  office,  with  the  force  hur- 
riedly cutting  pages  from  the  ac- 
count books   and   preparing  them 
for  maiUng.      "Why  was  this?"  I 
asked.      To    send    the    records    to 
the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation 
at     San     Francisco,     Collett     ex- 
plained, because   the  president   of 
the    board    was    the    only    person 
with  authority  to  give  out  the  in- 
formation  Free   asked.     Free   did 
not  sign  the  petition. 

Following  this   incident  the  In- 
dian delegates,  for  some  reason  of 
their  own  unknown   to  me,  asked 
for    an    accounting.      They    were 
given     In     round      numbers      the 
amount  received  and  the  amounts 
spent,   approxhiiately,  of  the  spe- 
cial fund  raised  by  the  auxiliaries 
to  send  them  to  Washington,  and 
told  that  because  it  was  too  dith- 
cult    and    expensive    to    make    an 
accounting   of  auxiliary   funds  at 
that     time     such     an     accounting 
would  be   made   on   the  return   of 
Collett  to  California. 

Interest  persisted  In  the  Indian 
money.  In  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs these  questions  and  answers 
are  recorded: 

"The  Chairman:  What  do  you 
say  as  to  the  TOTAI^  amount  of 
money  you  have  collected  from 
these  Indians  up  to  date?" 

"Mr.    Collett:      I    believe   about 

$11,000."  ^ 

"The  Chairman:     Just  what  h 


that   money   been    spent   for    and 
how  much  of  the  money  has  been 

spent?" 

"Mr.    Collett:      It  has   all   been 

spent." 

"The  Chairman:  And  for  what 
purposes?  Give  us  some  details 
as     to     the     expenditure  f  of     the 

money?" 

"Mr.  Collett:  Well,  It  has  been 
expended  for  the  ofhcers  of  these 
auxiliaries'  travel  to  county  seats, 
San  Francisco  and  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  iH  has  gone  for  their 
board;  it  has  gone  for  their 
rooms;  It  has  gone  for  clerical 
help  and  It  has  gone  for  various 
things." 

These  hearings  took  place  April 
28  and  29,  1922.  At  that  time  there 
was    in    existence    a    "treasuuer's 
report,  Indian  Board  of  Co-oper- 
ation, Account  of  Auxiliaries.  De- 
cember   1,    1920,   to   December    3J. 
1921,"     totaling     $11,939.80.       This 
covered   just   thirteen    months    of 
the  auxiliary  funds.     The  accc^unt 
rendered  November  6,  to  the  dele- 
gates »^^''^-.»^o<>tirtn  \Mk\mA covered 
two  y(^^rs  and  ten  months  ihe  en- 
tire ti'^^^  ^^^^  auxiliaries  have  been 
organl^^'^'  and  gives  as   total  re- 
celpt}*  ^o*'  ^^^t  period,  January  1, 
1920  to  October  31,  1922,  the  sum 
of   ii30,G28.58.     Collett's   testimony 
o)3*iously       leaves       the      t.leven 
n7)nths,   January    1,    1920.  to  De- 
^,3mber  1,  1920.  as  well  as  the  four 
•nonths,    January    1,    1922,    to    the 
end    of    April.    1922,    unaccounted 
for.  and  makes  no  mention  of  the 
special  fund  raised  by  a  drive  for 
membership  dues  for  the  P^'^'pose 
of  sending  the  delegates  to  •Wash- 
ington.    Neither  does  he  mention 
that   his    full    salary   and   nil    his 
expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  In- 
dian money.     On  the  contrary,  to 
the  question.    "Where  do  you  get 
compensation   for  your  ^i^rvices?" 
his  answer,  recorded  In  the  report 
of  the  hearings,  is:   "My  compen- 
sation    comes     from     tlu;     Indian 
Board      of     Co-operation."        The 
chairman    asked:    "Does   it    cnme 
out  of  this  money?"     To  this  Col- 
lott  answerod:    "Some   of  it    does, 
but     not     one     licniiy     f'-om     any 
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to     freely    as     Collett's     "dummy 
board"  for  "rubber-stamping"  his 
activities)   and   in   the  interest  of 
Collett  himself,   whose  usefulness 
was  being  destroyed  by  the  delay* 
At  a  second     board     meeting  I 
again  urged  a  speedy  and  full  ac- 
counting so  plain  and  simple  that 
it  would   satisfy  the   Indians  and 
the  public.    At  this  board  meeting 
Dr.     C.     Hart     Merrlam,     distin- 
guished scientist  and  accepted  au- 
thority on  California  Indians,  ap- 
peared.     He   was    present   as    the 
trusted   friend   of   the    Indians,   to 
ask,  as  he  explained,  that  an  ac- 
counting  of    their   funds  be   made 
to  them  promptly,  because  where- 
ever  he  had  met  them  in  his  field 
work  they  had  come  to  him  ask- 
ing anxiously  about  such  an  ac- 
counting. 

On  Monday,   November  6,   more 
than  four  months  after  Collett  had 
returned  to  California,  the  finan- 
cial   report    was    made,    the    first 
the    Indians    have    received    since 
the    organization    of    their    auxil- 
iaries, covering  the  two  years  and 
ten  months  of  their  existence.  The 
Indian  delegates  received  the  ac- 
counting   with    the    laconic    com- 
ment  that    it    showed    how    much 
money  had  been  received  andthrt 
it  had  all  been  spent — leaving  lia- 
bilities   that    included    $1509.12    to 
be   repaid    to    Collett    for    "rooms'* 
and   "meals,"   most  of  which  rep- 
resented his  living  expenses  dur- 
ing   his    six    rr»*»n<b»i    at    Washini^- 
ton.     They  noted  that  the  audited 
account  of  the  auxiliaries  made  to 
December   31,   1921,   and   not   sub- 
mitted   to    them   until   it   was    in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  November 
6.    1922,    was    "compiled   by    F.    G. 
Collett."     From  the  point  of  view 
of   Indian   money  for  Indian  pur- 
poses, they  were  interested  In  of- 
fice   and    traveling    expenses    in- 
curred   for    defenses    pre])ared    by 
Collett   when      under     federal   In- 
vestigation    and     inquiry  by   the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections  of   California   and   under 
criticism    by    the    Home    Missions 
Conference  and  Council  at  Sacra- 
mento   and    New    York.      Nor   did 
they  overlook  such  minor  matters 
as  the  housing  of  the  Indian  dele- 
gates   at   Washington      in      cheap 
quarters  and  restriction*  to  50-fent 
meals,    while    Collett    wa.s    putting 
up   at    the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on 
his     visits     to     New  York.     They 
discussed    also     the     economy   of 
])aying   $50   for  an   auto   to  hurry 
on   his   way — on   one  of  his  tours 
U)  thr-    fndifin**  for  r-ollocting  funds 


ing,  and  accepted  and  approved 
the  financial  statement.  The  In- 
dian delegates  gleaned  the  news 
of  this  action  from  their  morniniT 
papers  the  next  day.    >, 

Then   followed    in   a   quiet,    or- 
derly fashion,  a  "bloodless  revo- 
lution," a  sort  of  Boston  tea  party 
affair  registering  protest  against 
"taxation  without  representation," 
an    Indian    declaration    of    inde- 
pendence.    The  Indians  reorgan- 
ized by  means  of  resolutions  and 
amendments  to  their  by-laws,  and 
also   by   offering   suggestions   for 
amendments    to    the    board's    by- 
laws  so  they   would   not   conflict 
with    nor    nullify    the    new    rules 
under  which  the  Indian  organiza- 
tion will  conduct  business. 

As  an   example  of  the  orderli- 
ness,    the     falrmlndedness     with 
which   the  Indians  worked,  there 
is  Resolution  No.  1,  by  which  the 
Indians  revoked  Collett's  power  of 
attorney.    On  the  plea  that  he  had 
not  been  present  when  this  reso- 
lution, so  seriously  affecting  him, 
had  been  under  consideration,  he 
asked  that  the  matter  be  recon- 
sidered.   They  agreed  that  it  was 
fair  to  give  him  a  hearing.     For 
the    best    part    of    two    days    he 
pleaded  and  struggled  for  the  re- 
turn of  this  power.     The  Indiana 
listened  and  deliberated;  then  de- 
cided   that    the   resolution   should 
stand    as    adopted,    and    accepted 
with   graciousness  the  powers  of 
attorney    (the    documents)    when 
he  returned  them  to  make  easier 
their  revocation  when  the  auxil- 
iary members  act. 

It  was  an  interesting  and  ex- 
traordinary performance,  dra- 
matic at  times,  but  always  orderly 
and  dignified,  this  taking  over 
into  their  own  hands  of  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs,  the 
control  of  their  own  funds,  the 
placing  of  the  board  of  white 
friends  in  an  advisory  position. 
The  twenty  Indian  delegates  were 
mostly  laborers,  ranchers,  ranch 
hands,  but  with  the  Indian  genius 
for  government  and  the  Indian 
definitions  as  to  right  and  wrong 
they  accomplished  a  sound  and 
sen.slble  reorganization. 

Mrs.     Gertrude     Bonnin,     noted 
Sioux    lecturer    and    writer,    who, 
had  come  to  California  to  talk  to 
and  for  the  Indians,  remained  here 
to    counsel    with    them,    although 
she   had   ceased   lecturing   "under 
the  auspices  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation"  and  the  direction 
of  Collett.     This  was  because  of 
her  feeling  that,  as  an  Indian  In 
loyalty   to  Indians,   she  could  not 
appear    to    be    Indorsing    methods 
she   had   learned    to   question   the 
wisdom  and  benefit  of  to  her  peo- 
ple.       This      is      why     audiences 
gathered   at   Stanford   University, 
at    Sacramento   and   at   the   First 
C^ongregatlonal  C!hurch  here,  where 
without   her   knowledge  and  con- 
sent she  was  announced  as  speak- 
er, were  greeted  by  George  Whar- 
ton James  instead.     She  remained 
the   honored    guest   and   associate 
counsellor     at     their     convention. 
Both  men  and  women  In  the  con» 
vent  Ion — for  there  was  a  regnlarly 
elected  Indinn  woman  delegate,  as 
\Nell  as  Mrs.   Bonnin,  taking  part 
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or  denying  ti^»'  appeal  for  justice 
ihat  tfi»'  Indians  bavi'  made  to  the 
United  Slates  povernnient. 

Thereforo,    to    dismiss   this   In- 
dian  convention   from  our  minds 
with  no  more  complete  and  com- 
prehensive    understanding     than 
lould  be  gained  from  the  neoes- 
s.irily  fragmentary  and  Umited  re- 
ports  possible   in  the  daily  news, 
would  be  a  wrong  to  the  Indians, 
tlio  people   of   California   and    tho 
Congress  that  must  consider  their 

plea. 

In  too  many  matters  of  public 
responsibility,  especially  as  to 
small,  obscure  and  voiceless 
-roups,  especially  as  to  the  sub- 
merged, the  forgotten,  the  neg- 
Ircted.  it  is  our  easy,  amiable, 
)athcr  slack  disposition  to  *'let 
Ceorge  do  it."  a  system  that 
.-f»metimes  carries  its  penalties. 
On  occasions  we  are  abruptly 
.jolted  into  inquiry  as  to  just  how 
'Jeorgc  does  it.  or  we  have  the 
information  thrust  upon  us. 

This  is  the  very  thing  that  has 
r.ccurred     in     the    affairs    of    our 
r\alifornia     Indians.        Practically 
the   whole   of   the  (work  has   b«    n 
left  to  the  initiative  and  the  solt- 
dcvl.^cd     3ictlvtttes<  of    offe     man, 
with  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-op- 
oratlon,    conceived   and    organized 
by  him,  to  meet  the  needs  of  his 
work,  as   a  background.     This   is 
merely  a  statement  of  fact  as  to 
the  coming  into  existence  of  this 
organization  and  not  In  the  nature 
of  criticism.     The  ordinary  mode 
of  procedure  was  reversed  in  cre- 
ating  the  organization.      Accord- 
ing   to    his    own    statement.    Rev. 
Frederick   G.   Collett,    now   desig- 
nated as  the  executive  represent- 
ative of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation, about  twelve  years  ago 
set   out  as  a  volunteer  In  Indian 
welfare    work.      Ilccognlzing    th<^ 
scope  of  it,  and  feeling  the  need  of 
an  organization  behind  his  work, 
he  directed  his  efforts  to  creating 
nuch  an  organization.     That  Col- 
lett   Is   the    active    personality    In 
the  work  Is  the  generally  accepted 
impression.      The    Indians    them- 
selves, as  the  delegates  stated  in 
convention,  "know  only  Collett  in 
the  Indian  work,  look  to  him  for 
everything  that  Is  done,  and  re- 
gard   him    as    the    whole    thing." 
Tus  describes  also  the  attitude  of 
the   officials   of   the   Interior   De- 
partment, office  of  Indian  affairs 
and  the  members  of  Congress  at 
Washington  who  have  a  voice  in 
Indian  affairs.    The  same  point  of 
view  was  expressed  by  the  Indian 
Board    of    Co-operation    at    a    re- 
cent   board    meeting,     when    the 
President      stated     apologetically 
that,  owing  to  pressure  of  his  own 
business,     he     sometimes     found 
himself  obliged  hurriedly  to  O.  K. 
bills   (submitted  by  Collett)  goingr 
TrTto*   tHe^rganization     accounts 
without  caiWul  examination,  and 
that    the    directors   could    give   so 
little   time/ to  Indhm   affairs  that 
they  perhaps  too  ^villi^lgly  left  too 
much  responsibilit'     m  Collett.    If 
Collett's    name     p.  rforce    figures 
with      persisteace     and      marked 
prominence  in  the  details  of  the 
California  Indians^  affairs  it  prop- 
erly   may    be    j»  tributed    to    his 
readiness    to    grasp    the    opportu- 
nity    offered     by     our     careless 
American  disposition. 

The  matter  is  of  public  interest 
because    the    declared    and    com- 
mendable purposes  of  the  organi- 
r.ations  Collett  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental     In     forming— the     Indian 
Board    of    Co-oporation    and    the 
Indian    Auxiliary    of    the    Indian 
Board    of    Co-oporation— are    the 
securing    of    their    human   rights 
to  the  California  Indians,  of  their 
legal  rights  as  citizens,  and  of  the 
.enactment     of    their      Court       of 
Claims     bill— the     right     to    take 
their    claims    into   court   and   ask 
compensation     from     the     United 
States  government  for  what   waa 
promised   them   in   the  unfulfilled 
treaties  their  chiefs  and  headmen 
signed   In    1851-2.   and   in  accord- 
ance   with    which    they    gave    up 
their   lands  or   were   drivers  from 

them. 

This  Is  a  big.  an  extensive,  pro- 
gram, of  State  and  national  In- 
terest. Because  it  concerns  not 
only  20,000  Indians,  but  every 
white  community  with  which  the 
Indians  are  In  contact,  in  nearly 
every  county  in  the  State,  and  is 


States    Court    of 
finally    and    justly 


unitedly  to  demand  ^^^^^'.V^^'^'"^"! 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  bill  so  that 
iho  Indians  may  submit  their  case 
to    the     United 
Claims    to    be 
adjusted. 

For  this  reason,  surely  the  full- 
est information  possible  as  to  the 
work  lor  the  Indians  done  by  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation.  Its 
Indian    Auxiliary    and  -Executive 
Representative     Collett  —  or    for 
that    matter,    by    any    persons    or 
organizations   professing   to  worK 
in   the  interest  of  Indians,   should 
be  frankly  broadcast.     The  aim  of 
this   article,   therefore.   Is   entirel> 
Informative,    not    critical— a    rela- 
tion   of    the    matters    and    occur- 
rences, in  such  sequence  as  is  pos- 
sible,  that  brought  together  from 
Uic   far   corners   of  the   State  the 
twenty     Indians,     representatives 
of     their     i>eople,'    in     convention 
here;    that    kept    them    here    two 
weeks,  and  tliat  determined  their 

action.  ,     ,  ,     r^ 

Because   the    Rev.   Frederick   O. 
Collett  is  the  ever-present,  doml- 
niuing   figure    in   this    work    it    is 
fitting    that    he    &hould    be    given 
due    credit    for     whatever     good, 
intelligent,    constructive    work    he 
has    done    for    the     Indians.      Al- 
though he  did  not,  as  the  Indians 
themselves  have  in  one  way  and 
another  been  led  to  believe,  secure 
their  citizenship  right  to  vote,  for 
Indians  had  been  voting  in   Cali- 
fornia   before    the    appearance    of 
Collett    in    the    State    and    in    the 
Indian  work,  he  was  instrumental 
with  the  legal  aid  of  Judge  J.  E. 
Pemberton,   in   obtaining  the   Su- 
preme Court  decision  establishing 
that   right.     Although  he   did  not 
the  public  schools  to  Indian 
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children— for  Indian  children  w^ere 
Attending   our   public   schools   be- 
fore  Collett  became   interested  in 
Indian      affairs— he       did       much 
toward      securing      public      school 
facilities  for  Indian  cbildren.     Al- 
though he  did  not  "discover"  the 
treaties  upon  which  the  Court  of 
Claims     bill     rests     (for     Indians 
themselves  long  before  were  bas- 
ing  hopes   on    them,    and    certain 
Pitt   river   Indians    were     sent  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  their  people 
to    inquire    into    treaty    possibili- 
ties)    Collett     was     instrumental, 
after     giving    ^Judge     Raker     due 
credit,    in   framing    and    pressing 
the  bill  based  upon  them.     By  his 
worlj»  for  the  Indians  he  won  their 
conference,  and  was  until  Novem- 
l^er  6— when  the  long-awaited  fi- 
nancial   statement    of    their    aux- 
iliariea  was   submitted  to   them — 
trusted    and    cherished     as     their 
wholly    disinterested    and    utterly 
self-sacrificing   friend. 

They  had  heard  (as  I  had  heard) 
from  him  the  story  of  how  he  and 
Mrs.   Collett    had   sacrificed   their 
home  for  means  to  go  on  with  the 
Indian   work.      Many    others    had 
heard   it,   in   intimate  confidences 
from  Collett,  in  lectures  delivered 
by   George   Wharton   James;    and 
from  James  we  all  heard  it  again 
in  this  recent  convention.    On  this 
last   occasion    one    of    the    Indian 
delegates,  desirous  that  the  Indian 
auxiliaries  make  restitution  out  of 
their  funds  for  this  sacrifice  and 
so  cancel  the  debt  as  far  as  money 
could,  asked  for  information  about 
this     home,     what     it     was,     and 
where,  and  worth  how  much.  That 
it  was  a  summer  cabin  at  Mount' 
llermon  in  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- ; 
tains,  for  use  about  one  month  in 
the    year    during    the    ministerial 
conference  there,  was  brought  out. 
According  to  Collett's  own  state- 
ment   to    me    several    years    ago 
when  giving  me  the  story  for  pub- 
lication, he  placed  the  amount  In- 
volved at  about   $300.     This  sac- 
rifice, so  frequently  featured  and 
which  made  a  pretty  little  story, 
seems    to    have    been    materially 
mitigated,  for  by  his  own  account 
he  has  had. his  living  out  of  this 
Indian    work    during    the    twelve 
years  he  has  l)een  engaged  In  It. 
In  that  time,  he  says,  he  has  had 
no  other  job   except  when,  for  a 
brief  period  in  which    there  were 
no  funds  and  a  consequent  inter- 
ruption in  the  Indian  work,  he  got 
a  Job  as  a  strikebreaker  during  a 
street  car  strike  here,  and  worked 


in    the    car 
Railroads. 

According  to  his   own   story, 
was  at  Mount  llermon,  on  an  In- 
dian  day   of   the  ministerial  con- 
ference, that  Collett  and  his  wif» . 
both    newly    ordained    and    unat- 
tached as  far  as  a  pastorate  was 
concerned,  received  the  impulse  to 
undertake  Indian  work.     Not  not- 
ably well   educated,   but  bringing 
a    shrewd,    resourceful    mind   and 
the  ardor  of  suddenly-stirred  en- 
thusiasm to  the  work,  Collett,  ac- 
companied   by    his    wife,    volun- 
teered to  serve  as  teacher  In  an 
Indian    school    for    the    sixty-dol- 
lars-a-month-for-slx-months  fund 

contributed    by    those    present    at 
that  Indian  Day  meeting. 

So  much  in  explanatory  intro- 
ductory digression. 

In  January  of  this  year,  it  may 
bel  recalled,  eight  Indian  delegates 
eldf^ted  by  the  Indian  Auxiliary  of 
thi  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation, 
at  to  Washington  in  the  inter- 
of   all   California   Indians   to 
urte  the  enactment  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  bill.    I  went  with  them. 
Tile  policy  of  this  administration, 
aslcxpressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
thWinterlor  and  the  Commissioner 
of  ftidian  Affairs,  had  changed  to- 
w4td    jurisdictional   bills   for   In- 
dljilis.    The  late  Secretary  Frank- 
lin' K.  Lane  had  had  a  most  lib- 
eral attitude  toward  Indians  and 
favored    not    only    the    California 
Indians'  Court  of  Claims  bill,  but 
a  general  jurisdictional  bill  per- 
mitting any  Indians  to  bMng  thf/ir 
bona  fide  claims  into  court.     T|he 
opposition   of  this  administration 
was  what  the  California  Indiani^ 
went  to  Washington  to  overcome,.^ 
they  thought.  ^ 

They    learned   by    degrees    that 
opposition    to    Executive    Repre- 
sentative Collett  had  to  be  met. 
Briefly  and  collectively  this  oppo- 
sition related  chiefly  to  the  pur- 
pose  for   which    Collett   was   be- 
lieved to  have  organized  the  In- 
dian auxiliaries,  the  collection  and 
use  of  Indian  money  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  misuse  of  the  power 
of  attorney  he  had  acquired  from 
the  Indians.     No  formal  charges 
ever,  were  made  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  because  of  the  tacit 
understanding    among    Congress- 
men that  the  expense,  time-wast- 
ing and  annoyance  of  carrying  on 
formal    investigations    should  be 
avoided  if  possible.     Nevertheless 
the    members    of    the    California 
delegation  in  Congress,  and  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Indian   Affairs  were  by  informal 
official    means    made    acquainted 
with     the     informal     intimations 
against  Collett. 

It    >vas    a    matter    of    common 
knowledge    among    these    groups, 
discussed    by    the    Senators    and 
Representatives    with    the    Indian 
delegcttes  when  they  appealed  to 
those    Senators    and    Representa- 
tives for  their  support  of  the  bill, 
that  intimations  discrediting  Col- 
lett   had    reached    them.      These 
matteijs   were   broached  and   dis- 
cussedj  at  the  hearing  before  the 
Senate    and    House     committees. 
and  in  the  latter  instance  became 
part  of  the  record. 

Boiled  down  to  the  minimum  of 
directness     the    points    that     the 
Congressmen     said     had     shaken 
their    confidence    were    that    Col- 
lett had  organized  the  Indian  aux- 
iliaries  as   a   source   of  revenue; 
that   the   Indians  were   supplying 
the    money    out    of    their    small, 
hard-earned    means    and    he    w^as 
spending  It;  that  Instead  of  work- 
ing for  the  Interests  of  the  Indians 
in  the  disinterested,  self-saiprific- 
Ing   way   they    (the   Indians)    be- 
lieved, he  was  making  a  job  for 
himself  and  the  Indians  were  pay- 
ing   the   bills:    that    by    his    wide 
power  of  attorney  —  which   per- 
mitted him  to  hire  and  discharge 
lawyers   for   them    in   their   court 
of  claims  case  and  any  other  liti- 
gation   they    might    engage    In  — 
there  was  opportunity  for  graft-  . 
Upon    Collett's    assurance    that 
there   was    no   truth    In    what   he 
called  the  attack  on  him,  but  that 
made    to    kill    the    bill.    1 


whole    matter   before    the    Senate 
and  House  committees,  challenge 
the  attempt  to  discredit  him.  de- 
mand that  charges  be  formulated 
so  that  he  might  meet  them  and 
aefend  himself,   and   so  clear   the 
V.  *y  for  a  consideration  of  the  In- 
dUins*  bill  entirely  on  Its  merits, 
free    from    confusing    hindrances. 
This   he   did   not   do.   offering  in- 
stead a  long  statement  about  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  the 
Indian   Auxiliaries    and     his   own 
activities;    and— this    time   acting 
on  my  suggestion—wiring  to  Cal- 
ifornia for  immediate  telegraphic 
expressions   of  confidence   in   him 
to  submit  at  the  House  hearings. 
Early    in    this    situation,    while 
Collett  was  seeking  the  signatures 
of    the     California     delegation    In 
Congress  to  a  petition  asking  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to   rec- 
ommend the  Court  of  Claims  bill 
for      enactment,     Representatives 
Arthur    M.    Free    and    Charles    F. 
Curry  refused  to  sign.     Acquaint- 
ed at  that  time  only  with  Collett's 
versit)n  of  the  opposition,  and  un-j 
a^iHrto  of   the  real  situation  as  it 
cohcerned  him  personally,  I  called 
on  both  Representatives  to  plead, 
the  Indian  cause.     Mr.  Curry  em- 
phatically   refused    his    signature 
with     obvious     distaste     for     the 
project.      Mr.    Free    explained   his 
refusal.     He  wanted  to  see  books 
of  the  organization,  to  get  a  de- 
tailed   and    satisfying    accounting 
of   the  Indian   money,   how   much 
received     and     for     what     spent. 
Nothing    could    be    more    natural 
and  reasonable,  it  seemed  to  me, 
particularly  as   Mr.  Free  said  he 
had    heard    much    to    disturb    his 
confidence  in  Collett.     Of  course, 
Collett  would  comply  with  his  re- 
quest at  once,  I  assured  him,  and 


hurried  with  It  to  Collett.  while 
Free  made  a  formal  request  In 
writing  for  this  information.  I 
urged  upon  Collett  the  necessity 
and  propriety  and  reasonableness 
of  at  once  making  not  only  to 
Free,  but  to  all  Interested,  an  Im- 
mediate and  complete  accounting. 
Followed  upon  this  a  new  activity 
in  the  office,  with  the  force  hur- 
riedly cuttirtg  pages  from  the  ac- 


It    has   all   been 


hat 


count  books  and  preparing  theni 
for  mailing.  "Why  was  this?"  I 
asked.  To  send  the  records  to 
the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation 
at  San  Francisco,  Collett  ex- 
plained, because  the  president  of 
the  board  was  the  only  person 
with  authority  to  give  out  the  in- 
formation Free  asked.  Free  did 
not  sign  the  petition. 

Following  this   incident  the  In- 
dian delegates,  for  some  reason  of 
their  own  unknown  to  me,  asked 
for    an    accounting.      They    were 
given     in     round       numbers      the 
amount  received  and  the  amounts 
spent,  approximately,  of  the  spe- 
cial fund  raised  by  the  auxiliaries 
to  send  them  to  Washington,  and 
told  that  because  it  was  too  dim- 
cult    and    expensive    to    make    an 
accounting   of   auxiliary   funds  at 
that     time     such     an     accounting 
would  be  made  on  the  return   of 
Collett  to  California. 

Interest  persisted  In  the  Indian 
money.  In  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs these  questions  and  answers 
are  recorded: 

"The  Chairman:  What  do  you 
say  as  to  the  TOTAI.  amount  of 
money  you  have  collected  from 
these  Indians  up  to  date?" 

*'Mr.    Collett:      I    believe   about 

$11,000." 

"The  Chairman: 


their 

their 

clerical 


that  money  been  spiiu  lui  ana 
how  much  of  the  money  has  been 
spent?" 

•*Mr.    Collett: 
spent.'* 
"The   Chairman:      And   for  w 
purposes?      Give    us   some   details 
as     to     the     expenditure!  of     i"<^ 

money?"  ,    ^„ 

"Mr.  Collett:     Well,  it  has  been 
expended  for  the  officers  of  these 
auxiliaries'  travel  to  county  seat.s, 
San    Francisco   and    to    Washing- 
ton,  D.   C;    iti  has  gone   for 
board;      It     has     gone     for 
rooms;     it    has    gone    for 
help  and  it  has   gone  for  various 
things." 

These  hearings  took  place  April 
28  and  29,  1922.   At  that  time  there 
was    in    existence    K    "treasucer  s 
report,  Indian  Board  of  Co-oper- 
ation, Account  of  Auxiliaries,  De- 
cember   1.    1920,    to    December    31. 
1921,"     totaling     $11,939.80.       Thi« 
covered   just   thirteen    months    of 
the  auxiliary  funds.     The  acc(Aint 
rendered  November  0,  to  the  dele- 
jrates  *^  ..-»*..v^^»-*aa^*»  ifc»i^«m^jovered 
two  yii^rs  and  ten  months  ijie  en- 
tire ti-"^  ^^^  auxiliaries  have  been 
or"-aniz*^<^'  and  gives  as  total  re- 
opfnty  for  that  period,  January  1, 
1020  to  October  31,  1922,  the  sum 
^r  J30,G28.58\     Collett's   testimony 
leaves       the      eleven 


Just  what  ha| 


r 


guished  scientist  ana  accepted  aa- 
thority  on  California  Indiant^.  ap- 
peared. He  was  present  as  the 
tiUHtrd  friend  uf  the  Indians,  to 
ask,  iis  he  explaineil.  that  an  ac- 
counting of  their  funds  be  made 
to  them  promptly,  because  where- 
over  he  had  met  them  In  his  field 
work  they  had  come  to  him  ask- 
ing anxiously  about  such  an  ac- 
counting. 

On  Monday,  November  6,   more 
than  four  months  after  Collett  had 
returned  to  California,  the  finan- 
cial   report    was    made,    the    first 
the    Indians    have    received    since 
the    organization    of    their    auxil- 
iaries, covering  the  two  years  and 
ten  months  of  their  existence.  The 
Indian  delegates   received  the  ac- 
counting   with    the    laconic    com- 
ment   that    it    showed    how    much 
money  had  been  received  and  that 
it  had  all  been  spent— leaving  lia- 
bilities   that    included    $1309.12 
be   repaid    to    Collett   for    "rooms' 
and  '^meals,"   most  of  which 
resented  his  living  expenses 

1775    ^^»    »**     moT»*V*»»    fV*. 

ton  They  noted  that  the  audited 
account  of  the  auxiliaries  made  to 
December  31.  1921,  and  not  sub- 
mitted  to   them   until   it 


to 

r 

rep- 
dur- 


(^Ij/iously 

^'Dnths,   January   1,   1920.  to   De- 
'^mber  1,  1920,  as  well  as  the  four 
-nonths,    January    1,    1922,    to    the 
end    of    April,    1922,    unaccounted 
for,  and  makes  no  mention  of  the 
special  fund  raised  by  a  drive  for 
membership  dues  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  the  delegates  to  •Wash- 
ington.    Neither  does  he  mention 
that   his    full    salary   and   all    his 
expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  In- 
dian money.     On  the  contrary,  to 
the  question.   "Where  do  you  get 
compensation  for  your  services?" 
his  answer,  recorded  in  the  report 
of  the  hearings,  is:  "My  compen- 
sation    comes     from     the     Indian 
Board     of     Co-operation."        The 
chairman    asked:    "Does   it    come 
out  of  this  money?"     To  this  Col- 
lett answered:    "Some  of  it   does, 
but     not     one     penny     from     any 
source  whatsoever  has  gone  to  me 
since  January  1,  1922." 

By  the  audited  statement  sub- 
mitted only  two  weeks  ago   it  Is 
shown    that    Collett's    salary,    not 
in  part  but  in  full,  for  two  years, 
$4800,    and    $700    on    account    for 
1922,     making    a    total    of    $5500, 
came    out    of    the    Indian    money; 
and  in  addition  to  that  all  his  ex- 
penses,   including    his    living    ex- 
penses  for  the   six   months'    stay 
in    Washington,    have    been 
charged  up  to  it.     Out  of  the  gen- 
eral   account,    covering   the    same 
period   as   the   auxiliary   account- 
ing and   three  months  additional, 
about   $8000,   comprising  the  coji- 
tributions  of  white  friends,  Collett 
received     another     $5500 — less     6 
cents — as    back    salary,    and    for 
himself   and   his    wife,   under   the 
entry       of       traveling      expenses, 
transportation,    hotel    and    meals, 
the  greater  part  of  $1328.89. 

The     California     delegation     in 
Congress,  awaiting  sonie  convinc- 
ing   refutation    of    the'  disturbing 
reflections    on    Cc^lett,   fell    away. 
Senator  Johnson,  who  introduced 
the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  by  his 
request     obtained    even     such 
meager  hearing  beforq  the  Senate 
Committee    on    Indian   Affairs    as 
was  perfunctorily  given,  was  con- 
sistently   "not    in"    when    Collett 
called    at    his    office   for    further 
s   aid,     and    told    me    frankly    that 
"facts  and  figures"  furnished  him 
by      the      Commissionjer      himself 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  give 
countenance    to    jColletfs    efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  bill. 

Followed  on  this  the  report  in  a 
Sacramento  paper  of  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil  there,   containing  an   extraor- 
dinarily drastic  criticism  and  de- 
nunciation     of     CoUott     ai--     his 
methods  of  work  for  th(?  Indians. 
On  my  return  to  San  Francisco 
I   put  before  the   Board  the   need 
of    a    prompt    accounting,    i"    t^^^- 
interests    of    their   bill   and   other 
work  for  the  Indians  in  the  inter- 
est   of    the    Board    (because    mi 
Washington   it  had  hf^.<^^^  referred 


was    in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  November 
6     1922,    was    "compiled   by    F.   Cr. 
Collett."     From  the  point  of  view 
Indian   money  for  Indian  pur- 


poses, they  were  interested  in  of- 
fice   and    traveling    expenses    in- 
curred  for   defenses   prepared   by 
Collett  when     under     federal   In- 
vestigation    and     inquiry  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections   of   California   and   under 
criticism   by    the    Home    Missions 
Conference  and  Council  at  Sacra- 
mento    and   New   York.     Nor   did 
they  overlook  sueh  minor  matters 
as  the  housing  of  the  Indian  dele- 
gates   at   Washington      in     cheap 
quarters  and  restrictioiV  to  50-cent 
meals,   while   Collett   was   putting 
up   at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on 
his     visits     to     New  York.     They 
discussed   also     the     economy   of 
paying  $50   for  an   auto   to  hurry 
on   his   way— on   one  of  his  tours 
to  the  Indians  for  collecting  funds 
—when,  by  a  short  wait,  he  could 
have    traveled    by    stage    for    $10. 
But   of   first    importance  was   the 
fact     that     in     this     report  they 
learned    for    the    first    time    that 
Collett's   salary   and    all    his    ex- 
penses    ^vere     being   paid   out  of 
their  auxiliary  funds,  although  the 
Indian  members  believed,  and  the 
delegates   to   the  convention    said 
they  had  been  led  to  believe,  that 
Collett  was  not  himself  receiving 
for   himself   any   of   the 
The   Indian   dele- 


or    using 

Indian   money. 

gates  to  Washington   and    I  were 

under   the  same    impression. 

Tne     Indian     delegates     to     the 
convention    did    not   question   the 
propriety    of    Collett    receiving   a 
salary  for  his  work.     What  they 
were  interested   in   was  how  and 
by    whose    authority    this    salary 
was   paid   out   of   auxiliary  funds 
and     the     amount     fixed.       They 
called   attention   to   the   clause  in 
their    by-laws    by    which    it    was 
provided   that   "No   expense^  shall 
be  incurred  except  as  ordered  by 
a   majority   vote   of  the  auxiliary 
and   duly  approved   by   the  presi- 
dent (^f  the   Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation," and  noted   en  passant 
that  his  raise  in  salary  coincided 
with  the  certainty  of  an  auxiliary 

fund. 

As   a   result   of   their   discovery 
that  "the  board  of  directors  of  the 
•  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  or- 
dered that   the  salary   of  the   ex- 
ecutive   representative   should   be 
paid  out  of  the  auxiliary  funds," 
as  w^ell  as  his  expenses  and  other 
items    that    they    had    not    voted 
upon,     they     withhold     and     still 
withhold  acceptance  and  approval 
of  the  financial  statement,  refer- 
ring it  to  their  people,  the  mem- 
bers of  the   auxiliaries. 

While  deferring  action  cr.  the 
financial  statement  (to  c -^.-n 
which  was  stated  by  delegates  as 
their  chief  mission  in  coming  to 
the  convention,  and  which  the  In- 
dians regarded  as  particularly 
their  own  business),  the  board 
held  a  directors'  meeting  In  an- 
other room  of  the  building  where 
the  Indian   convention  was  mecl- 


.sidereU.     i  iiey  agreed  ihat  it  ^a.3 
fair  to  give  him  a  hearing.     For 
the    best    part    of    two    days    he 
pleaded  and  struggled  for  the  re- 
turn of   this  power.     The  Indians 
listened  and  deliberated;  then  de- 
cided    that    the    resolution    .should 
stand    as    adopted,    and    accepted 
with   graciousness   the   powers  of 
attorney    (the    documents)    when 
he  returned  them  to  make  e'asier 
their  revocation  when   the  auxlN 
iary  members  act. 

It    was   an    interesting   and   ex- 
traordinary     performance,      dra- 
matic at  times,  but  always  orderly 
and    dignified,    this    taking    over 
into  their  own  hands  of  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs,  the 
control    of    their   own    funds,    the 
placing    of    the    board    of    white 
friends    in    an    advisory    position. 
The  twenty  Indian  delegates  were 
mostly   laborers,    ranchers,    ranch 
hands,  but  with  the  Indian  genius 
for    government    and    the    Indian 
definitions  as  to  right  and  wrong 
they    accomplished    a   spund    and 
sensible  reorganization. 

Mrs.     Gertrude     Bonnin,     noted 
Sioux    lecturer    and    writer,    who . 
had  come  to  California  to  talk  to 
and  for  the  Indians,  remained  here 
to    counsel    with    them,    although 
she   had   ceased   lecturing   "under 
the  auspices  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation"  and  the  direction 
of  Collett.     This  was  because  of 
her  feeling  that,  as  an  Indian  in 
loyalty  to  Indians,  she  could  not 
appear   to    be    indorsing   methods 
she   had   learned   to  question  the 
wigdom  and  benefit  of  to  her  peo- 
ple.      This      is     why     audiences 
gathered  at   Stanford  University, 
at   Sacramento   and   at  the   First 
Congregational  Church  here,  where 
without   her  knowledge  and  con- 
sent she  was  announced  as  speak- 
er, were  greeted  by  George  Whar- 
ton James  instead.    She  remained 
the   honored   guest  and  associate 
counsellor     at     their     convention* 
Both  men  and  women  in  the  con- 
vention— for  there  was  a  regularly 
elected  Indian  woman  delegate,  as 
w^ell  as  Mrs.   Bonnin,  taking  part 
— gave  a   remarkable  demonstra- 
tion    of    the    California    Indians* 
ability  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves,   to   furnish   leadership    for 
their  own  people.     They  gave  the 
answer   to   the   question   so   often 
asked   by   the   officials   at   Wash- 
iTigton  as  to  whether  the  Califor- 
nia   Indi|ins    are    sufficiently    ad- 
vanced   to    be    trusted    with    the 
money    and    the    management    of 
their  own  affairs  should  they  be 
so  happy  as  some  day  to  find  lhc*r 
claims    acknowledged    and    judg- 
ment awarded  them. 

In    this    convention,    meeting   a 
situation   that  seemed  a  crisis   in 
their   affairs,   they   gave   evidence 
that  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves   and   guard   the  inter- 
ests   of    their    people.      By    sheer 
common   sense   and   clear-sighted 
honesty   they  discovered  and  ap- 
plied    the     referendum — without 
knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Notwithstanding  the  report  that 
appeared — after    the   close   of   the 
convention   and   departure   of   the 
Indian  delegates  to  their  homes — 
conveying  the  impression  that  va- 
rious     questions,      including     tho 
budget,    were   finally  disposed   of, 
the  Indians  are  putting  the  refer- 
endum fully  into  effect  by  refer- 
ring   all    matters    (including    the 
budget,  which  Is  only  an  estimate 
of  possible  expenses   for  possible 
activities  in   the  coming  year)   t(f 
their  own  i)eople,  the  members  of 
their  auxiliaries.    It  is  in  this  w^ay 
by  Indian  powwows,  at  which  the 
delegates  will  tell  what  happened, 
and  how,  at  the  two  weeks'  con- 
vention,  that   the   future  work  of 
the    Indian    organization    will    be 
planned.    What  their  deciaions  are 
the    Indian    Board    of    Co-opera- 
tion v/ill  be  Informed,  and  then  it 
can    exercise    the    legal   power    of 
such  parent  organi'/«atlon  to  guice 
with     approval     or     disapproval. 
The  board,  in  accordance  with  the 
plainly  expressed  Indian  spirit  of 
reorganization,  has  already  signi- 
fied its  willingness  to  occupy  the 
protective     position      of     adviser 
rather  than  assert  its  position  aa 
ati  arbitrary  dlrecto/ 


it    was 


ur^ed    that   he   "break   open"    the 
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Red  Men  and  Women  Dele- 
gates Flay  ProDosal  to 
Halt  Claims  Bill  Fight 

By  approving"  the  treasurer's  re- 
port as  audited,  yesterday,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-or*»rRtion  na,ved  ****- 
-way  for  the~inaiamr-of  California, 
a^fsembled  here  In  convention,  to 
obtain  a  complete  aecounting?  of  ap- 
proximately 138.000  which  has  been 
collected  and  disbursed  in  their 
name  during:  the  past  two  years 
and  ten  months.  The  convention, 
meeting  in  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern building,  may  open  the  finan- 
cial   discussion   late   today. 

Lrast  night  the  delegates  were 
entertained  with  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture upon  the  Hopi  snake  dance  by 
Dr.  George  Wharton  Jam^s.  second  | 
vice-president,  of  Pasadena.  To-  I 
night,  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  at  Post  and  Mason  streets, 
several  Indian  delegates  will  recite 
their  grievances,  which  are  being 
acted  upon  In  this  convention,  and 
win  sing  their  tribal  songs.  There 
win  be  upon  display  a  historical 
collection  of  baskets  woven  by 
women  of  various  Indian  tribes  in 
California. 

FINANCIAI-  INTEREST  GROWS 

Interest  over  the  financial  report, 
which  seems  to  be  growing  as  the 
convention  proceeds,  was  divided 
yesterday  with  a  proposal  received 
suggesting  that  the  Indians  aban- 
don their  work  for  a  court  of  claims 
bin.  under  which  they  expect  to 
obtain  restoration  of  rights  and 
property  valued  at  about  $10,000,000. 

Mrs.  Dorcas  J.  Spencer  of  Ala- 
meea.  of  the  executive  board,  was 
designated  to  draft  a  reply  to /he 
new  proposal,  which  was  outlined 
to  be  as  follows:  As  an  alternative 
to  pressing  the  court  of  claims  blU. 
the  California  Indians,  would  agree 
to  remove  to  Eastern  Oregon,  where 
they  would  receive  by  allotment 
160,000  acres  of  land  "which  would 
be  worth  $500  an  acre  when  irri- 
gated.'* 

HBRDING    CHAROBI> 
-.      *1t  is  a  proposal   by  the   Bureau 
*  rf^    Indian     Affairs- to    herd    us    to- 

i  fla,^  Fuller,  a  M.wok  tribesman 
i  "^.nv-;    would    abandon    ev«ryth.ns 

.  our  citizenship   h*^'  g*'";**^*  p   for 

it    would    be    a    backward    step    lor 

J  "s;^  declared  Ethan  Anderson  of  the 

^°if"re  are  seven  Indian  districts 
m  Camornla  and  much  of  the  time 
ot  the  convention  y^^f'^'lfj^^^t'. 
voted  to  discussion  o*  "'*"l"t  ^two 
talning  to  these  localities  ^TgTn- 
matters  of  importance  to  the  sen 
Vral  situation  came  up  and  ^ere 
«^tP,i  uDon.  A  committee  on  reso- 
futions  was  chosen  to  decide  upon 
Jutre%ompensation  of  In^"^«  ^j^^^- 
Utea  tc  convenuons  "n^  °onter 
^c's.  And  it  was  also  -Jecidcd  that 
?Sdians    who    fail    to    present    bona 

^ft't^d  to  have  voice  or  vot-„  con- 

Imo^S  the  "went^five  representa- 
tives now  m  San  Francisco  some 
^ert  unable  to  present  authorized 
credentials. 

MAV  HAMPER  DISCUSSIONS 
This    Utter    action    may    have    a 
toelnng   upon   Important   discussion 
arising  at  the  remainder  ottM^^H 
slons   ot   this  convention  where   es 
Bcntial    votes    are    required.      Tncre 
>as   been   so   much   informal   dlscus- 
^,*o„   o7"the   financial  ^^""^tion    that 
the   convention   is   ef^er   to   receive 
thp  treasurers  report  and  the  state- 
iiienl  of  the  auditors  who  have  ex 

*";rof*tke  eleven  ™««bers  of  the 
tK)ard  of  directors  attended  the  bes- 
Blon  yesterday  which  "was  an- 
nounced by  Rev.  Frederick  G.  CoW 
lett  executive  representative,  had 
Approved  the  report  and  the  audit 
rrh..y  were  President  J.  ^  •  ."«"'^^^. 
son.  San  Francisco;  F'rst  \ice 
T>rpsi«ent  Mrs.  Dorcas  J.  Spencer, 
Alameda:  Second  Vice-President 
^"^ge  Wharton  James  Pasadena: 
tBev.  C.  R-  Fisher,  secretary  and^s- 
plstant     treasurer.     San     Francisco 
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By  approving:  the  treasurer*^  re- 
port as  audited,  yesterday,  the 
hoard    of    directors    of    the    Indian 
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assembled  here  In  convention,  to 
obtain  a  complete  aecoiintingr  of  ap- 
proximately 138,000  which  has  been 
collected  and  disbursed  in  their 
name  during:  the  past  two  years 
and  ten  months.  The  convention, 
meeting  in  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern building",  may  open  the  finan- 
cial   discussion   late    today. 

I/ast  night  the  delegates  were 
entertained  with  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture upon  the  Hop!  snake  dance  by 
Dr.  George  Wharton  Jam^s,  second  i 
vice-president,  of  Pasadena.  To-  I 
night,  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  at  Post  and  Mason  streets, 
several  Indian  delegates  will  recite 
their  grievances,  which  are  being 
act^d  upon  In  this  convention,  and 
win  sing  their  tribal  songs.  There 
win  be  upon  display  a  historical 
collection  of  baskets  woven  by 
women  of  various  Indian  tribes  in 
California. 

FINANCIAI-  INTBRBST  GROWS 

Interest  over  the  financial  report, 
which  seems  to  be  growing  as  the 
convention  proceeds,  was  divided 
yesterday  with  a  proposal  received 
suggesting  that  the  Indians  aban- 
don their  work  for  a  court  of  claims 
bill,  under  which  they  expect  to 
obtain  restoration  of  rightf«  and 
property  valued  at  about  $10,000,000. 

Mrs.  Dorcas  J.  Spencer  of  Ala- 
mcc^a.  of  the  executive  board,  was 
designated  to  draft  a  reply  to  the 
new  proposal,  which  was  outlined 
to  be  as  follows:  As  an  alternative 
to  pressing  the  court  of  claims  bill, 
the  California  Indians,  would  agree 
to  remove  to  Eastern  Oregon,  where 
they  would  receive  by  allotment 
160.000  acres  of  land  "which  would 
be  worth  $500  an  acre  when  irri- 
gated." 

HEIiDING    CHARGB1> 

•*lt   is  a  proposal    by   the   Bureau 
J >>t    Tiidian    Affairs    to    herd    «s    t^- 

liarv.  Fuller,  a  Miwok  tribesman.     ^? 
-We    would    abandon    everything 
our   citizenship    has   gained   for   us; 
it    would    be    a   backward    step   for 
usr  declared  Ethan  Anderson  of  the 

"^iTere  are  seven  Indian  districts 
in  California  and  much  of  the  time 
of  the  convention  yesterday  was  de- 
voted to  discussion  of  matters  per- 
taining to  these  localities.  But  two 
matters  of  importance  to  the  gen 
eral  situation  came  up  and  jvere 
acted  upon.  A  committee  on  reso- 
iutlons  was  chosen  to  dec  de  upon 
future  compensation  of  Indian  dele- 
gates to  convenuons  and  confer- 
ences. And  it  was  also  decided  that 
Indians  who  fail  to  present  bona 
fide  credentials  from  those  tney 
cllL  to  represent,  will  not  be  per- 
mitted  to  have  voice  or  vote  in  con- 
ventions. It  was  declared  that 
Imong  tbe  twenty-five  representa- 
tives now  in  San  Francisco  some 
were  unable  to  present  authorized 
credentials. 

MAY  HAMPER  DISCUSSIONS 

This  Utter  action  may  ^^ve  a 
bearing  upon  important  discussions 
arising  at  the  remainder  of  the  ses 
clons  of  this  convention  where  es- 
sential votes  are  required  There 
has  been  so  much  informal  dlscus- 
Blon  of  the  financial  situation  that 
the  convention  is  ^f^^''^  V'h/^^^^^ 
the  treasurer's  report  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  auditors  who  have  ex- 
amined  it.  ^  #  *v.A 

Six  of  the  eleven  members  of  tne 
board  of  directors  attended  the  ses- 
sion yesterday  which  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Col 
lett,  executive  representative,  haa 
approved  the  report  and  the  audit. 
ThW  were  President  J.  W.  Hender- 
•^on,"^  San  Francisco;  F^^t^V^ie^^^ 
president  Mrs.  Dorcas  J.  Spencer. 
Alameda;  Second  Vice-President 
O^rge  Wharton  James,  Pasadena, 
!Rev  C.  R.  Fisher,  secretary  and  as- 
^istint  treasurer.  San  Francisco; 
J.  E.  Pcmberton.  San  Francisco,  and 
etephen  Knight.  Ukiah. 

REPORT  IN  COMMITTEES 

The  treasurer's  report  now  passes 
;to  the  finance  committee  of  the  con- 
tention, comprised  of  Indians.  Their 
tecrutiny  may  occupy  the  entire  time 
today  so  that  the  convention  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  the  financial  accounting 
anav  go  over  until  Friday.  Whatever 
possibility  exists  for  verbal  fire- 
\vorks  in  this  convention  seenied 
last  night  to  center  around  the 
financial    situation. 

Itev.  Mr.  Collett.  who  has  drawn 
isalary  from  the  board  of  co-opera- 
tion and  traveled  extensively  for  the 
organization,  made  It  known  la^t 
night  that  he  would  file  with  the 
audited  report  a  commentary  state- 
inent  explaining  certain  items  in 
detail.  /t 

FINANCIAL.   STATVS   SHOT  > 
The  report,  it  is  stated,  will  show 

that  from  I"^i«»  jiitf  J^^^'.^^?''' 
has     been     coU ocP^^mfM^  $30,583.96 

disbursed,  whlM  $»ib:3T  was  con- 
tributed by  wiules  and  |8160.S1  ex- 

peudtd.   ,  .         ^   ,,   >.* 

R"V  Mrs.  Beryl  Bishop-Collett 
may"  make  her  report  as  field  sec- 
'retary,  a  position  she  has  occupied 
lor   twelve  yearo. 

One  of  the  mos't  active  partici- 
pants in  the  convention  is  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Bonnlm.  a  Sioux,  direct!? 
descended  from  the  famous  chlet- 
taiu.   Sitting  Bull. 
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PKI  RIGHTS 


IN  ESCONDIE 


MEETING  IN  ESCONDIDO  FRIDAY 
NIGHT  ADDRESSED  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF  BOARD  OF  CO- 
OPERATION 


About  fifty  or  alxtv  Indiana-Q£,Bs- 
condido  and  vicinity  and  a  few  white 
friends  attended  a  meeting  that  was 
held  Friday  night  in  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias hall  in  this  city,  called  by  the  Es- 
condido  auxiliary  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-ofperation,  Inc.,  and  addressed 
by  Frederick  George  Collett,  executive 
representative  of  thaT^^ard,  who 
came  from  San  Francisco  to  hold  a 
series  of  meetings  in  southern  Califor- 
nia for  the  purpose  of  advising  all 
California  Indians  of  the  necessity  of 
registering  and  filing  their  claims  as 
Indians   before  the  federal  Court  of 

Claims. 

Mr.  Collett  showed  in  his  address 
how  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation 
had  been  organized  by  a  number  of 
prominent  white  men  of  the  state, 
friends  of  the  Indians,  who  desire  to 
see  the  native  sons  get  what  is  com- 
ing to  them  under  the  treaties  of  1851 
which  were  made,  signed  and  lost  for 
about  fifty  years,  later  f oimd  and  rati- 
fied through  the  passage  of  a  federal 
law  on  May  18,  1928,  specifying  what 
must  be  done  by  all  California  Indians 
who  wish  to  be  beneficiaries  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  of  1851.  The  law 
provides  that  all  Indians  must  register 
and  file  their  claims  in  the  federal 
Court  of  Claims  by  May  18,  1932, 
which  is  the  final  time  limit  now  pro- ; 
vided  through  an  extension,  in  which  | 
they  may  take  this  step.  i 

Under  the  treaties  with  most  of  the  | 
California  tribes,  certain  lands,  cat- i 
tie,  horses,  yard  goods,  needles,  pins  t 
and  certain  other  articles  wore  order- 
ed given  to  the  Indians  by  the  govern- 
ment. This  was  never  done.  At  pres- 
ent such  allotments  could  not  be  given 
so  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation, 
Inc.,  has  planned  a  campaign  to  se- 
cure money  in  payment  instead  of 
these  various  lands  and  chattels.  To 
this  end  a  suit  has  been  brought  by 
the  state  of  CaUf ornia  for  the  Indians, 
against  the  United  States  government,  | 
asking  for  a  sum  slightly  in  excess  of ' 
$12,000,000  for  this  payment  to  the 

Indians. 

To  promote  this  suit,  the  Board  is 
raising  a  fund  to  pay  legal  counsel, 
for  research  work  and  other  legiti- 
mate expenses.  Membership  in  the 
Board  is  set  at  a  cost  of  $36,  but  the  | 
Indians  and  friends  of  Indians  are  be- 
ing asked  to  contribute  only  $10  to 
this  fund.  Escondido  vicinity  has  been 
given  a  quota  of  $750  and  Rincon 
$900.  Gavino  Pico  is  president  and 
S.   L.  Alto  is   secretary  of  the  local 

auxiliary. 

Mr.  Collett  announced  that  the 
Board  has  employed  very  high  class 
legal  talent.  In  San  Francisco  they 
have  Messrs.  Pemberton,  Hambey  and 
Henderson,  and  in  Washington  they 
have  Messrs.  Esch,  Herr,  Wooley  and 
Shipp.  These  are  all  nationally  known 
lawyers  of  integrity  and  abiUty. 

The  second  meeting  to  promote  the 
subject  in  this  county  was  arranged 
to  be  held  at  Rincon  Saturday  night, 

April  25. 

The  federal  law  providing  for  the 
payment  of  the  just  value  of  the  com- 
pensation in  lieu  of  the  treaty  settle- 
I  ment  provides  specifically  that  the  In- 
j  dians  must  register  and  make  their 
'  claims   as  outlined  above,   but  many 
of  the  Indians  are  afraid  to  take^the 
;  step  for  fear  of  losing  their  rig^.  It 
i  requires  much  instruction  and^uca- 
!  tion   among  them   to   show   tp   them 
at  it  is  to  their  interes^o   carry 
>ut  his  order.  / 


£„glebrigbt  Asks  Federa 
Action  To  Stop  Cottection 
Of  Money  From^btas 

^^x<x'w^>v^  B^e.  ---r         complaint  Against  Fred- 
Nevada  City  Congressm^  ^^^^^^^^^  3^  ^i  Co-opera- 

By  WAI.TEB.  1^  JO^S- ^ 

(Bee  Staff  <^<»"^^P     "    ,„  Harry  t.  Eng ^ 

Agents  of  «t.'l®«»*%orV' -  -f" 


rj^y. 


tice  have  been  at^  '  -.-;..^  -lor  sev- 
eral days  at  the  request  of  Engle- 
bright,  who  is  a  member  of  the  In- 
dian affairs 
committee  o  f 
the  house,  to  de- 
termine whether 
the  postal  or 
federal  laws 
have  been  vio- 
lated by  thotse 
who  pose  as  the 
friends  and 
benefactors  o  f 
the  Indians. 
CoUett 
Is  Named- 
E  n  glebright's 
complaint 
which  is  sup- 
-^orted  by  a  mass 
of  letters  and 
documents,  i  s 
lodged  against 
H.  L.  ENGLE-the  Indian 
BRIGHT.  .  Board  of  Co-op- 
miration  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
activities  of  its  agent,  Frederick  G. 
Collett,  a  former  minister,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  Indian  work  for 
many  years.  He  is  well  known  in 
Washington  ci.'cles  and  often  has 
been  in  controversy  with  the  fed- 
eral bureau  of  Indian  afairs. 

Documents  in  Englebright's  pos- 
session obtained  through  federal 
channels  and  otherwise,  show  that 
the  San  Francisco  organization  has 
been  soliciting  funds  from  the  In- 
dians on  the  representation  that 
money  is  needed  to  bring  suits  for 
over  $9,000,000  due  the  California 
Indians  under  the  last  land  treaties 
which  date  back  to  1852,  the  gold 
rush  period.  ^.  , 

The  claims  of  the  Indians,  which 
lie  against  7,500,000  acres  of  land 
taken  from  them  by  the  United 
States  Government  without  com- 
pensation are  recognized  in  the  Act 
of  1928,  and  the 
I!  attoroney  -  gen- 
eral of  the  State 
o  f  California 
was  autfiorized 
to  submit  the 
claims  to  the 
court  of  claims 
for  collection. 
Expenses 
Provided. 
The  act  also 
provides  that 
all  expenses  in- 
curred in  Cali- 
fornia in  prose- 
cuting  these 
claims  shall  be 
paid  by  the 
government, 

E  n  g  lebright  ^  q  COIXETT. 
declares       this 

provision  has  been  distinctly  un- 
derstood by  the  California  offi- 
cials. It  also  has  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  board  of  co-operation  by 
Attorney  General  U.  S.  Webb  of 
California. 

But  in  spite  of  these  facts, 
Englebright  declares  the  organiza- 
tion, acting  under  the  direction  of 
Collett,  continues  to  solicit  funds 
from  the  Indians,  many  of  whom 
are  so  poor  that  'they  are  in  dire 
distress 

$36  PER  HEAD  SOUGHT. 
Englebright  a  few  days  ago  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  old  Indian 
woman  at  Diamond  Springs,  El 
Dorado  Countj%  telling  how  fees  of 
$36  per  head  in  every  Indian  fam- 
ily, including  babies  in  arms,  are 
being  solicited  for  prosecution  of 
the   lost   treat>^   claims. 

Another  letter  from  a  white  man 
in  Susanville  told  of  a  mass  meet- 
ing that  was  held  to  praise  Collett 
for  having  obtained  passage  of  the 
claims  act.  He  said  $82  was  raised 
among  the  poor  Indians  present  to 
carry  on  Collett's  work. 

House  Canvass  Urged. 
linglebright  also  received  a  copy 
of    a    letter    written  '  -U^    Collett    to 
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rederick 


Collett, 


Indians'  "Friend," 
Indicted  By  Uncle  Sam 

Dispatch  From  Loieta,  Humboldt  County,  Says  the 

Federal  Grand  Jury  Wants  Him  for  Using  Mails 

to  Defraud-^llected  $6  Year  From  Indians 


<<- 


•Rev."  Frederick  G.  CoUett  has 
visited  Shasta  county  Indians  sev- 
eral different  times,  always  repre- 
senting  himself  to  be  interested  in 
presenting  to  the  government  at 
Washington  their  claims  for  reim- 
bursement under  the  terms  of  cer- 
tain *  *'lost   treaties." 

A'  dispatch  from  Loieta  gives  the 
following    account    of    Collett: 

Frederick  G.  Collett,  self  styled 
executive  of  the  Indian  board  of 
cooperation^  an  organization  founded 
by  Collett,  has  been  indicted  by  the 
federal  grand  Jury  on  a  charge  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud,  accord- 
ing to  word  received  here  Monday 
by   Albert    James. 

James  said  that  he  had  worked  in 
opposition  to  Collett  since  the  or- 
ganization was  formed  in  this  coun- 
ty. He  added  that  Collett*s  plan 
was  to  collect  $6  a  year  from  every 
Indian  until  they  had  paid  in  the 
organization    a    total    of    $36. 

Money  To  "Help"  Indians 
Collett  claimed  that  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  was  to  see  that 
the  Indian  received  his  due  rights 
in  congress,  the  fight  for  these  rights 
to  be  carried  to  the  White  House  by 
Collett    himself. 

Collett  gained  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers in  Humboldt,  James  said. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Indianola  twenty 
Indians  have  been  paying  the  $6  a 
year  to  the  organization,  James 
stated,  and  added  that  a  number  of 
other  Indians  of  the  county  and  in 
Del  Norte  and  Trinity  counties  had 
been  paying  the  "dues."  James 
said  that  a  number  of  Indians 
jelaimed  that  Collett  was  an  impos- 
tor while  others  refused  to  believe 
this   accusation. 

James  said  that  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  go  to  Washington  with 
Collett  to  appear  before  congress 
with  several  matters  of  Importance 
to  Indians  and  added  that  it  was 
on  this  trip  that  he  discovered  the 
facts  concerning  Collett's  activities. 
On  his  return  here,  James  organized 
the  California  Indian  Brotherhood, 
which  organization  opposed  Collett 
— ecira — nrtR5  greatly  responsible  for  the 
indictment. 

liCtter  Tells  Story 
The  following  letter  was  received 
by  James  from  Rachel  B.  Barker, 
secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
branch  of  the  American  Indian  De- 
fense   association: 

"You  will  be  Interested  to  know 
that  Frederick  G.  Collett  is  under 
indictment  in  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
United  States  authorities  are  trying 
very  hard  to  locate  Collett  and  ask- 
ed if  we  know  where  he  is  at  the 
present   time. 

"As  we  have  no  information  w© 
may  give  your  name  to  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  case.  The  warrant  is 
filed  In  the  U.  S.  district  clerk's  of- 
fice under  No.  19186,  issued  Feb.  14, 
1928. 

•*The  End  Of  Collett" 

"This  certainly  ought  to  be  the 
end  of  Collett's  activities  among  the 
Indians." 

James  said  that  the  last  he  heard 
of  Collett  was  last  fall  and  at  that 
time  he  stated  that  he  was  making 
plans  to  go  to  Washington  to  ap- 
pear    before     congress. 

James  is  an  Indian  himself,  a 
graduate  of  Chemawa  college,  OriN 
gon,  and  for  a  number  of  yean  hM 
been  working  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians.  He  served  in  the  infantry 
of  Ninety-first  division  in  the 
"World  war.  James  said  that  the 
organization  he  had  founded  charges 
no   dues. 
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,-\H181ICAl  TALK 

JOXATHAX      TIBBET       SPEAK- 
ER ON  INDIAN  Ti^IBES  OF 
liONG  AGO  IN  COUNTY 

-i       «ii^ 
PERRlS,  March     10. — Jonathan 
Tibbet  of  Riverside  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Perris       ^Woman's     club,     Friday, 
March    6.     He  spoke   on   the     In- 
dians of  Riverside  county  and  his 
experiences       in       dealing       ^Vith 
them.    Accompanying  the  speaker 
er  was  Juanito  Segundo,  one  time 
chief  of  the  gan     Ysidro  Indians. 
The  chief  is  ^O'  yearfe  of  age,   but 
appears  not  older  than   65,  as  he 
is  active  and  his  senses  ^apparently 

unimpaired.  ^     ^  xi. 

Tibbet  outlined  a  historjf  of  the 
Indian  nation  In  Riverside  county 
previous    to    the    coming    of      the 
padres.    He  asserted  that  the  capi- 
Hol  of  the  natioin  was  at  Rubidoux, 
1  Riverside,    and    that    at    one    timej 
; human  sacrifices  were  made  therfe. 
That  the  Perris  valley  was  known 
to    the    Indians   as    the    valley      of 
"Living  Waters"  was  the  interest- 
ing statement.     He  explained     the 
symbols  painted  on  rocks  in     the| 
vallev,  which  he  said  told  of  bat- 
tles waged   with     invading  tribes, 
who    had    come    into      the     valley 
through   passes   in  the   mountains. 
No    marks   were   ever   made    upon 
the  rocks  by  the      Indians,  unless 
they  had  a  meaning,  he  said.  Pamt 
was  made  by  the  Indians  from  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  earth,  five  lasting 
colors    having    been    made  —  red, 
blue,  black,  green  and  yellow.  Th^ 
speaker  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  were  naturally  a  religious 
race.     The  treatment  accorded  the 
Indians  b^   the      government   wasj 
.denounced  by  the  speaker. 
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Indian  Leaders 
Oppose  Publicity 
Against  Fund] 

OF  ^ 


INDIAN  BOARD 


0-OPERA,TION 


Incorporated,  3   City   Hall   Avenue 
I  Ssn      Francisco,     Caiifornia 


Fredrick  ^.  Collet,  Representative 
j  December  14,   1928. 

I 

i  Editor, 
!  Dear    Sir : 

I 

I  I 

The  Indian-  Defense  Association  has 
recently  caused  to  be  published   in  a 
.number  of  California  papers  a  state- 
ment that  has  confused  and  mislead 
our  people.      That  A'?BOciation  has  not 

at  any  time  render^lf  us  any  service 
to  gain  the  passage  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  Bill  to  which  it  refers.  They 
nov/  have  attempted  to  discourage  our 
people,  and  to  nullify  the  work  of  our 
argaiiization. 

The  Indian  Defencfe  Association  Is 
an  organization  of  white  folks.  The 
auxiliaries'  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation are  Indian  Organizations.  All 
of  their  members  and  local  officers 
;are  Indians.  The  majority  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Indian  Board  of  C- oper- 
ation aire  Indians.  Their  delegations 
to  State  Conventions  con'ilst  entirely 
iof  Indians. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  or- 
ganized efforts  to  better  our  own  con- 
ditions sihouldi  be  encouraged,  and  not 
interfered  with,  especially  by  persons 
who  have  shown  them/slelves  ^^tirely 
out  of  sympatihry  with  our  rights  aind 
privileges. 

As  Indians,  and  elected  leaders,  we 
have  frequently  represented  our  pe/o- 
ple  in  convention  in  San  Francisco. 
Several  of  us  have  sieveral  times  tour- 
ed the  state,  holding  mee/tings  with 
Indians.  We  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
unusual  progress  made  since  we  or- 
ganized and  began  to  look  after  our 
interests. 

At  thof  Eighth  Annual  -State  Con- 
ivention,  held  im  San  Francisico  Sep- 
tember 17th  to  25th  inclusive,  the  dele- 
gates, after  due  consideration,  found 
that  certain  money  should  be  raised 
in  order  to  properly  look  aftcfr  the 
interests  of  the  Indianis  of  California 
in  their  Court  of  Claims  suit,  and  for 
other  materzl  of  vital  interest  to  them. 
The  Indian  people,  and  friends  of 
the  Indians,  should  ignlore  tlhe  Indian 
DefejQse  Association,  and  any  other 
pensions  who  would  seek  to  deny  us  the 
rights  and  privileges  accorded  other 
people.  We  have  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  to  raise  fuintiis  for  such 
purposes  as  we  find  to  be'  necessary. 
We  should  do  it  If  we  fail  to  raise 
money  ;for  our  org»anization  work, 
we  isfhall  regret  it.  We  must  not 
fail. 

About  80  years  ago  the  United 
States  government,  unider  direction  of 
it's  Presid^jnt,  promised  to  pay  us  for 
our  lands,  and  to  provide  us  with 
homes  and  schoot^..  The  Indian  peo- 
ple trusted  the  government  so  much 
then,  they  waited  until  their  claims 
were  outlawed,  and  it  becaane  neces- 
sjary  to  get  special  authority  from 
Congress  even  to  present  our  claims 
to  the  U.  S.  courts.  We  have  but  a 
•short  time  in  which  to  sue  the  govern 
ment  now.  We  must  not  be  caught 
napping  again. 

The  Indian  delegates  at  their  last 
convention,  found  that  they  must  even 
tually  pay  for  attorniey  fees  and  the 
icost  of  their  snit.  They  therefore 
decided  that  it  would  be  bad  business 
to  wait — that  they  sihould'  raiisle  money 
not  only  for  their  general  organization 
work,  but  also  an  amount  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  any  court  or  legal 
expenses  that  might  be  nece»iisary.  To 
that  end,  they  carefully  prepared  a 
budget,  and  have  asked  each  auxiliary 
to  raise  its  share.  We  L;|hould  be 
grateful  for  any  help  that  the  State*, 
County  or  Federal  Government,  or  any 
of  our  white  friends  may  give  us,  but 
we  must  not  wait  for  them  nor  be 
dependant  upon  them. 
Please  publl-sh  our  lettejr  In  tlie  niext 


Women 
Send  Appeal 
to  President 

I  Deplorable  ^itfrtJitio^ 
California  Indians  Are 
Cited  bjTChainnan. 

Direct  appeal  to  President  Cool* 
idge  has  been  made  by  club  wom- 
en, for  relief  of  conditions  among 
the  California  Indians.  The  plea  la 
made  by  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Gillespie, 
44  Esperanza  Avenue,  this  city. 
District  Chairman  of  Indian  Wel- 
fare work,  and  indorsed  by  the  Lo« 
Angeles  District  Board,  C.  F.  W.  C^ 
Mrs.  Gillespie,  addressing  the  Pres- 
ident, writes: 

**May  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
deplorable  conditions  e  x  I  s  1 1  n  g| 
among  the  Indians  at  Big  Pine, 
Inyo  County,  Calif.  At  Disti-ict 
Chairn^an  of  Indian  Welfare,  Cal- 
ifornia Federation  of  Women** 
Clubs,  Los  Angeles  District,  in  a 
recent  visit  to  Inyo  County.  I  found 
many  Indians  without  sufficient 
food  or  clothing;  some  absolutely; 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  blan- 
kets or  bedding,  very  little  clothing; 
of  any  sort  and  no  food.  These  are 
old  people  unable  to  help  them- 
selves, nearly  blind  and  no  me^ne 
of   livelihood. 

"In  an  inter\iew  with  Ray  R« 
Parrett,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Service  at  Round  Valley,  Sunday, 
March  1,  1925,  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  is  not  allowed  suffi- 
cient supplies  to  care  for  the  In- 
digent Indians  of  Inyo  and  Mona 
Counties,  numbering^  over  100.  On 
February  23,  1925,  Mr.  Parrett 
supplied  two  old  women  at  Blgr 
Pine  with  four  cups  of  flour,  two 
cups  of  rice,  about  three  pounds  of 
sugar,  a  handful  of  macaroni,  twot 
small  cans  of  baking  powder,  a; 
piece  of  bacon  the  size  of  one  of 
their  hands,  no  tea  or  coffee.  Theso 
Supplies  are  supposed  to  last  them 
one  month,  which  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  last  two  days.  Several 
other  old  people  received  nothing. 

"Upon  my  return,  and  making 
my  report  of  the  conditions,  I  found 
one  of  the  leading  California  news- 
papers, on  its  own  initiative,  sent 
two  of  its  representatives  to  Inyo 
County  to  verify  the  statements 
made  in  my  report,  and  found 
them  just  as  I  reported  them  in 
every   detail. 

"In  view  of  the  above  facts,  is 
there  anything  that  can  be  don© 
to  alleviate  this  deplorable  state  of 
affairs?  This  Is  one  Instance  of 
many  which  has  come  to  my  notice, 
since  becoming  interested  in  this 
work.  This  appeal  is  made  in  the 
Interest  of  humanity  and  we  thlnlc 
merits  your  earnest  consideration. 

"Surely  you  consider  our  cause  a* 
v/orthy  one,  and  we  most  sincere-* 
ly  appreciate  'your  aid  In  gS'^oiaJf 
the  much  needed  relief. "^^  / 


:•        • 


I 


ssue   of  your  paper. 
Yours   truly. 

Special  Indian  Auxiliary  Conijmi 
W.  G.  Walker 
Theiron  Wortjh 
Peter  TTiiiiard 
Ellen  Rabe 
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OAKLAND.    CAL,    TRIBUNP 
April  15.  1925 


,pri!  15.   1925 


EXAMINER  JBUliEAULhfACR A- 

llndians  went  on  tj^^arpjth  today 

Jovi>r  attempts  of  the  Legislature  to 

t.^,     i^  ''''^  ProteateAt/Govemor 

Pfn^tlo^  ""'''  ""^-^  'o  — 

Icontl^J^'ZTu''''':^,^^'''^''^^^^^  had 
reSsk^!^  t^^^.  1?^  delegation  of 
was  Ifl^^^^^^  following    statement 

was  Issued  at  the  executive  office: 

Calif  frnta^Tr.^!^''^'*^^^''""^       ^I'^OO 

i^anrornla  Indians  called  on  Gov. 

lTy""r.^f^1?   ^-   Hichanison    to- 
day, protesting  against  the  oaas 

and  tl^'lil'  ^!1^«  Numbernae 
of  1  JfAAA^^^''*^^'^*"^^   ^^^    total 
Nation  'T^.v'"  r'**^  ^^^  ^'^^^^^ 
frlb^      Thl^T^ir     ^^'^     dJ^ereiit 
bniM^n  ^J"  Indians  opposed  the 
V  h!  #il  ^^^  ^ound  that  they  pro- 
Hon  ^o'n^''  unnecessary  investiga- 
tion   and    expenditure     of    State 
funds  and  that  tend  to  create  race 
P^i«e^of  ^nf,    J??P^-<5i^e  7hl 
^urt^of  C^r ^bilJ^^^^^"    «^^- 


Indian  Aid  Leade^^ 
Wins  Divorce  Decree 

Frerlerick  G.  Collett,  manatrer  of 
the  Indir-n  Board  of  Co-operation, 
an  association  whose  puri.ose  is  to 
<- id  th?  Indians  cf  California,  v'as 
granted  a  divoroe  by  Superior  Judge 
C-riffin  yesterday  from  Mrs.  Btryl 
K.  Collett,  upon  testimony  that  sho 
was  cruel  to  him  and  harassed  him 
•with  unfoundeci  charges  of  miscon- 
duct. 

Mrs.  Collett  had  on  file  a  cross- 
complaint  charging  that  a  woman 
f^mplo^'e  of  the  Indian  Board  had 
j-upplanted  her  in  CoUott'b  affec- 
tions. This  cross-complaint  was 
withdrawn  three  weeks  ago,  and 
Tostorclay  Mrs.  Collett  did  !iot  op- 
pose   the    era!iling    of    tht^    decree. 


DECEMBER  3,  19-6 


i  'ii-.Tn?VK--» 


,;-l"«Sr!ji|^-.  ,..•'-•  . 


e»uuss;: 


OF  CONCOW  TO  EE 
PRESENTED  BDAiffl 


Data    concemiiy?  the    remainder 

bf    the   Cwj«)w  ItrilfiLaf  Indians 

in    the  mmiiffS^i^^feal   here    will 

Ibe     presented     members     of     the 

[directors   of  the   California   Board 

)f    Indian    Cooperation    in       San 

•ancisco  by  W.  C.  Clark  of 
'aukeo  Hill.  Clark  left  Wednes- 
lay  for   San   Francisco. 

Less  than  800  of  the  Indians 
ire  left  at  the  present  time.  Clark 
jays,  while  in  the  middle  of  tha 
linteenth  century  there* Were  at 
least  5000.  Clark  is  a  grandson 
if   one  of  the  chiefs. 


[iSe/ 


eneficiaries  Oppose 


SACRAMENTJO.  Aii^l  15.— Be- 
cause the  passage  of  tXi^  bills  de- 
signed to  bring  relief  to  Indians  of 
California  would  tend  to  create 
race  distinction,  delegates  repre- 
sc^nting  11,000  California  Indians 
here  called  on  Governor  Richard- 
son in  opposition  to  senate  bills 
S3t»  and  337,  which  would  appro- 
priate $125,000  for  relief  and  In- 
vestigation work  for  tVie  various 
tribes,  a  statement  from  the  gov- 
ernor says. 

The  Indians  also  protested 
[against  the  passage  of  the  meas- 
lures  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
provide  for  an  unnecessary  inves- 
jtigation  and  expenditure  of  state 
unds  and  jeopardize  the  passage 
f  their  United  States  court,  of 
laims  bill,  according  to  the  Jrtate- 
nent. 


8AXTA  ROSA,  CAL,  PKE8S- 

OCTOBER   21,    1923 


.„ 10  m 

WlEEmiNS.f. 

.  T^AMfl/^vi-.l  go  to  Pan  Fran 
rrs\".Verrt-   Indians, 

of  this  section.  ^^^  thel 

Ned  says  he  is   ""'"^  accom- 

board   3ust   whar     hey   ar  ^ 

pushing  for  tJ^-^;';7 "h'mgs  a  hit. 
endeavor  to  ^'""^^J;  ^as  been  a 
S„  far  he  -^/^J^^'U  as  far  as 
great  deal  f  V"']-^^  been  accom- 
he   knows    l.ttle    .las  attention 

pushed  in  bnnS'nj.  ^         obligations 
of   the    governm.nt    the  ^^  1 

accepted    in      r-  ;;«  California  Tn- 
government  anrt  ^"^  p^gh   is  al 

dians   many  V^^^^^^-l^fl   says    the^ 

T.ake  c°""*^  J;;^;;  disappearing.      1 
tribesmen  are*  ^'_^^^^^^^gs^ 


OCTOBER   2C=    :^J2^  


Indian  Aid  Leader 
Wins  Divorce  Decree 


Frederick    a.    *:olIetL    manaL-er    ci 
the    Indian    Board    of    Co-operation, 
«n    association    whose    purpose    is    to 
^id    th3    Indians    cf    California,    v/as 
granted  a  divcioe  by  .Superior  Judge 
<^riffin    yesterday    from    Mrs.    Beryl 
B.    Cullett,    upon    testinicny   tliat   she 
was  cruel   to  him  and   liarassed   him 
^vith  unfounded   charg-es   of  miscon- 
duct. 

Mrs.  CoHett  had  on  file  a  cross- 
complaint  chargringr  that  a  woman 
employe  of  the  Indian  Board  had 
supplanted  her  In  Collett's  affec- 
tions. This  cross-complaint  was 
withdrawn  three  Aveeks  ago,  and 
y^sterilay  Mrs.  Collett  did  Mot  op- 
jjose    the    rraniin^-    of    tJif    decree 


ifornia  Indians  To 
See  Great  White  Father 

By  the  ^ssocicMeM  Press 
SAN     FllAjIciSCOT    Oct.     25.— 
Chiefs  ar^d^^^es  f representing- 
the     Indian^  tribes     of     Ca^fornia, 
meeting  in-^ie  third ^nJuCconfer- 
ence  held  under  the  auspices  of  the^ 
Incorporated  Indian  Board  of  Coop- 
eration here  today,  decided  to  send  a  : 
delegration     of     four     native.       full) 
blooded    braves    to    Washington    to  , 
press   their  crfims  for  $1,800,000   i: 
cash   and   7,500,000   acres   of   resej 
vation  land. 


Ml  r.  CAL.  EXAMINEW 


ro« 


m  m  ^ 

ohn  Collier,  AVvciMtve 
•bf  the  American 
Bociation,  will  spei 
of  the  San  PranctSco  Cei 
Thursday  afternoon,  Ma: 
Hotel  St.  Francis.  The  si 
discuss  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  Charles  H. 
Burke,  of  May  B,  1924,  which  forbids 
the  Pueblo  Indiana  of  New  Mexico 
to  take  their  children  from  the 
schools  for  on*  year  in  order  to  in- 
struct them  in  their  own  rell^on. 

A  local  branch  of  the  Indian  De- 
fense League  has  recently  been  or- 
ranlzed  by  Mr.  Collier,  which  has 
among  Its  members  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber.  Miss  Alice  Qriffltho*  Mrs,  Edith 
Tato  Tlioinimn  and  Charlie  de 
Elkus* 


Sacrawtftnto.  Cal.  Bee 

AUGUST  11,  1925 


0iANS  MEET 


Hold  Session  In  Shasta  To  Ar- 
range  Fbr  Tribal  (;jouncil      II 
House  )^\ 

BAIRD  (Shasta  b^,  August  11. — 
The      Shasta     CoiifHif     Indians     are 
[gathered  heranjanother  tribal  con- 
ference that  "w^iU^ose  Sunday, even - 


ii»H  t/< 
atMd 
►  uiTcil 


ing  with  a  dance,  in  v 

Idian    dancing   will    be 
The   purpose   of   the 

Isclcct   the   place   for   a   tribal   coun- 
cil house  and  to  adopt  plans  for  its 

leonstruction. 

George  J.  Collins,  an  Indian  from 

llhyto   County,   is   here   to   represent 
the    Indian    Board    of    Co-operation. 

Ia     groat    many    white    people    have 

(always  attended  these  Indian  gath- 

leiMngs    out    of   jguriosity. 


THE  INDIAN  BUREAU'S  ATTACK  UPON 

THE  INDIAN  BOARD  OF 

CO-OPERATION 


According  to  the  Washington  Correspondent  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee  the  following  announcement 
was  sent  out  by  the  United  States  office  of  In- 
dian Affairs  to  the  press  early  in  November,  1922 : 

"California  Indians  who  have  been  contributing  funds 
to  private  individuals  in  the  interests  of  a  campaign  to 
secure  congressional  action  on  the  so-called  Court  ot 
Claims  bill  are  urged  by  the  bureau  of  Indian  affairs 
to  take  no  more  cognizance  of  such  appeals.  .     . 

"Officials  of  the  bureau,  who  have  from  the  beginning 
opposed  the  court  of  claims  bill,  state  that  the  house 
committee   on   Indian  affairs   has   agreed   not  to  recom- 

"^'T'he'fdliS^'to'The  Indians  is  the  result  of  informa- 
tion the  bureau  has  received  that  Rev.  Frederick  G. 
Collett,  Executive  Representative  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation  of  California,  has  asked  the  red  men  for 

"""S'^if 'charged  that  Collett.  in  addressing  gatherings 
of  Indians,  intimated  that  if  $6  per  head  were  sub- 
scribed the  fund  would  bf  sufficient  with  which  to  con- 


|a 


tinue  the  campaign  to  secure  any  legislation. 

'"it    was    further    stated    that    the    bureau    is    taking 
I  ample  care  of  all  Indians  and  that  no  attention  should 
\be   paid   by   these   wards   to    any    appeal    for    funds    to  ] 
Wprove  their  conditions."  „„    +1,^ 

■    To   this   statement   of   the   Indian   bureau   the 

Indian  delegates  to  the  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  the  Auxiliaries  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation  made  reply,  in  part,  as  follows: 
"As  to  the   statement  of  the   Indian   bureau  that  the 
I  bureau   is   taking   ample    care   of   ^11    Indians,    the    Cali- 
^  fornia   Indians   can   speak,  only   for  .themselves      It    de- 
:  nends  on  what  construction   any  fair-minded  bystander 
Culd   put    on    the    words    'ample    care.'      The    Indians 
have   in  mind   Commissioner   Burke's    greeting  to  their 
deleeatTon   at  Washington,   D.   C,  last  winter,  when  he 
called  them  the^  representatives  of  'the  poorest  Indians 

•""a's  TrnttteTo?  common  knowledge  and"  legal  fact  the 
California  Indians  are  not  wards  of  the  government  be- 
cause of  the  government's  failure  to  ratify  the  e'ghteen 
treaties  its  agents  negotiated  with  them.  Under  those 
treatiel  the  |overnment  made  them  certain  promises  m 
return  for  cfrtain  things  the  Indians  agreed  to.  They 
were  to  get  7,500,000  acres  for  reservations  and  $1,800,- 
oS)  worth  of  aids,  educational  and  otherwise,  towards 
cSdliS  them.  The  Indians  lived  up  to  the  conditions 
of  the  treaties,  and  where  they  refused  to,  or  were  slow 


MENDOCINO.    CALJF.— BEACON 


CALIFORNIA   INDIANS    TO 


ivi^i^    xx^M^^^^^    *-  .    The!  proposed  reservation  lands  were 

PROFITXTNIJER  LAWSUIT  apprlised  by  the  State  Legislatire  in 

-;:::5 J  /  11851 1  to  be  worth  at  that  time   "not 

Indians  of  CaliJbmf 51,  repfesented  ^  less  Jbhan  $100,000,000.-  The  Indians 
by  their  California  attorneys,  J.  W.jcontdnd  that  these  reservation  lands 
.Henderson,  J.  E.  Pemberton  and  Jas.  j  plus  I  the  v^lue  of  the  goods,  educa- 
Je.  Hanley,  of  the  San  Francisco  bay  tion»l  and  other  services  promised 
regions,  and  Messrs.  Esche,  Kerr,  oug|t  to  be  worth  today  a  much  larger 
Woolley,  New.ton  and  Shipe  of  Wash-  amc^nt  than  the  ancient  appraisal  of 
ington,     D.  C,  filed  in     the     United  the.i'^servation  lands.  / 

States  Court  of  Claims  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Saturday,  December  19th, 
amendments  to  the  stiit  filed  by  U.  S. 
Webb,  Attorney  General  of  Califor- 
nia. This  action  by  the  attorneys 
chosen  by  the  Indians  indicates  that 
the  Indians  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
progress  of  their  case. 

The   Congressional   Act   authorizing 
this  suit  was  approved  by  President 
Coolidge  May  18,  1928,  and  suit  was 
filed  by  Mr.  Webb  on  August  14,  1929. 
The  United  States  answered  the  pet- 
ition a  few  days  thereafter.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  docket  of  the  United 
States   Court  of   Claims  to      indicate 
that  anything  further  has  been  done. 
The  case  was  called  by  the  Court  on 
i  December  7th  of  this  year,  and  passed 
to  an  indefinite  date. 

Mr.  Webb's  suit  limits  the  recovery 
for  the  Indians     to     $12,800,000     for 
sundry   goods,   reservation   lands,   ed- 
ucational and  other     services     prom- 
ised  by   the   Federal    Government   in 
1851-2   in   eighteen    separate    treaties 
signed  by  more  than  400  Indian  Chiefs 
and  head  men.    From  this  sum     the 
Federal   Government  wiU  deduct  any 
amount  that  it  has  expended  for  the 
Indians    of    California   under    specific 
appropriations  from  .the  year  1850  to 
the  date  the  court  renders  judgment. 
Mr.  Webb  also  limits  in  his  suit  the 
beneficiaries  ot  descendants  of  the  In- 
dian   treaty   makers   thereby   leaving 
[grave  doubts  as  to    whether    certain 
California  Indians  whose  ancestors  did 
not  participate     in     the     negotiated 
treaties  could  be  beneficiaries. 

The  petition  as  now  amended  in- 
cludes as  beneficiaries  all  Indian  per- 
sons living  on  May  18,  1928  descend- 
ants of  Indians  who  were  residing  in 
California  on  June  1,  1852.  ^ 

The   newly    amended    petition   does 
not  limit  the  amount  of  the  judgment 
but  prays  the  Court,  in  the  language  ( 
of  the  Act,  to  find  for  the  Indians  of  j 
California.  1 

**an  amount  equal  to  the  just  value  j 
of  the  compensation  provided  or  pro-* 
posed  for  Indians  in  those  certain  j 
eighteen  treaties  *  *  *  including  j 
the  lands  described  therein  at     $1.25 


)er  acre. 


>> 


SACfiAMENTO   CAL.    BEE 

DECEMBER  2o,  19.31 

lliANS'  SUIT 

CHANGES  FILED 

Amendments   Are   Sought   To 

Court  Of  Claims  Action 

Brought  By  Webb 

SAN     FRANCISCO,     Dec.     25.— 
F.  G.  Collett,   executive  represent- 
ative  of  the   Indian  Board  of   Co- 
operation,     has      announced     that 
amendments  have  been  filed  by  at- 
torneys representing  the  board,  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
to  the  suit  filed  by  U,  S.  V/ebb,  at-i 
torney  general  of  California,  in  be- 
half  of   the   Indians.      This,    Col- 
lett's    announcement     says,    indi- 
cates the  Indians  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  their  case. 
The  announcement  continues  as| 

^""I'The*  congressional  act  author iz-j 

ing  this  suit  wa\?PP^'?r  ift^  Ind 
ident  Coolidge  May  18,  19^,  ana 
suit  was  file!  by  Mr  Webb  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1929.  The  United  States 
Infwered   the  petition  a  few  days 

thereafter.  There  \%X]^^^/,^t^J^ 
the  docket  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  to  indicate  that 
anything  further  has  been  done. 
The  case  was  called  by  the  court 
on  December  7th  of  this  year,  and 
passed  to  an  indefinite  date.  I 

Limitations  Cited. 
**Mr.  Webb^s   suit  limits   the   re- 
covery  for  the  Indians  to  ^12,800H 
000  for   sundry   goods,   reservation! 
^ds    educational  and  other  serv- 
ices promised  by  the  federal   gov- 
ernment in  1851-2  in  eighteen  sepa^ 
rate  treaties  signed  by  more  thar 
400  Indian   chiefs   and   head   men. 
From  this  sum  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  deduct  any  amount  tha 
it  has  expended  for  the  Indians  ol 
Camornia  under  specific  appropna- 
tiona  from   the   year   1850    to   tiic 
date   the    court   renders   judgment 
"Mr  Webb  also  limits  in  his  suit 
the  beneficiaries  to  descendants  oj 
the  Indian  treaty  makers,  therebj 
leaving  grave  doubt  as  to  whetheij 
certkif  California    Indians    who^^ 
ancestors  did  not  participate  m  the 
negotiated  treaties  could  be  bene- 
ficiaries. ^ 

What  Amendments  Seek. 
"The  petition  as  now  amended  in- 
eludes   as   beneficiaries   all   Indiar 
persons  living  on  May  18,  1928,  de 
acendants  of  Indians  who  were  re- 
siding   in    California    on    June    1. 

"The  newly-amended  petitioi 
does  not  limit  the  amount  of  thi 
judgment,  but  prays  the  court,  m 
the  language  of  the  ac*.  to  find  fo 
the  Indians  of  California  an 
amount  equal  to  the  JU/t/^."!,,."^ 
the  compensation  provided  Oi  pio- 
posed  for  the  Indians  in  those  cer- 
tain eighteen  treaties  •  *  ip- 
auding  the  lands  described  therein 

at  $1.25  per  acre."  ,„„aJ\ 

"The  nroposed  reservation  lands 
were  appraised  by  the  state  legis- 
Tature  Pn  1851  to  be  w°V*J,at  that 
time  'not  le&s  than  ?100'000-00^-' 
The  Indians  contend  that  these 
Jeslrvation  lands  plus  the  value 
of  goods,  educational  and  othei 
services  promised  ought  to  be 
worth  to-day  a  much  larger  amount 
than  the  ancient  appraisal  of  the^ 
reservation  lands."  > 


Brri!  J.AU%  CAr..  ADTOCAT* 

OCTOBER   27,    1923 


'^r..  Meet  In  San  ^--'^'^^_ 

°     ,       n!.5Vence -resterday     witb 

""'    nled^?  to  Pr^^^eir  seventy- 
new  Pl«df  3  to  p  ^^^.^^^    ^^^ 

five    years    old    a  ^^   ^^ 

government   to   coUect   m  ^^ 

$11,000,000  for  7.50Y%uit.  now 
California  ^^^^  J^^,;,,  ,.ew  out 
pending    m    Wasmng 

'*  ^^^  rr  pay";;-  ^^  -oU 

ernment    to    ^^J    \.  ^^^een  treaties 

'^  ""Tt  t^e  f  deil  con^mission 
signed  by  tue  I  ^  051.52.  Ap- 
and   the  Indians    n   1851j^    .^    ^^^ 

[proximately    20.000    i  ^^^^^^ 

ktate    would    benefit    i£    1°^ 

4«=t    thP    government, 
ruled  against  tae   b 


Local  Indians  To 

Visit  S.  F.  Meet 

Ned  Posh,  former  I^ake  count\ 
Indian  and  -^t  present  n,  resident 
of  P»loomfiel4  /vH^nN^  San  Kran- 
cisro  this  morninp:  'to  attend  a 
niotinc>'  of  the  Indian  board  as  a 
repre.  entative  ot\^e   local   Indians. 

I*osh     states    that    the    })oard    has! 
Indul.JTod    in    a    «reat    deal    of    con 
versation    and    have    talked    of    <lo 
ing"    a    s:reat    deal    for    the    Indians  I 
but   so   far   all   of   it   has   l)een   talk. 
He    intends    asking    tlie    board    just| 
what    the    members    are    doing"    and 
v/ill    try    to    speed    up    the    Indian 
work. 


\ouns 


lAK^^.;^ 


2^: 


Indians  to  Seek 
Payment  by  U.  S. 
For  Seized  Lands) 


SAN  FB|AN^J|CO,  Oct.  2^.  — 

for  tll^AaW  tal^en  from  them 
by  tfte  a*vemmeiit,  California 
indianrfre  to  send  A  ^^»^&^"6n 

of   four   trih^^^l  %«iw«- 
with  the  -Gi-i/Whlie  Fathers 

in  WashitifftOffT  ^-  C. 

This  action  wis  decided  upon 
at  the  third  anntiat  eonference 
of  California  Indians,  which  ts 
iiow  in  session  under  the  au- 
spices of  th6  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operatlori     at     3     City     Hall 

'avenue.  ..^  >^*.a    « 

Approximately    $1,800,000    In 

cash  and  7.500  000  ^^^^^  f^ }^J[^ 
are  due  the  Indians  ad  Com- 
pensation for  the  ,»el^uro  Pi 
their  ancestral  don^am^  by  the 
white  feettlers,  acc6fding  to  In- 
dians who  spoke  at  the  conven- 

tion.  ^^^ 

These      figures     were     agreed 


Of    President    FlHmore,   fc^  1850 
-«i«  i»|>i  when  a  treaty  provld- 
fn«   Jo*    pryment   on   this    besis 
w^  carrl^ed^lmost  to  the  point 
of  ratification,  and     then     waa 
"lost"    or      "mislaid."      Nothing 
t,«  eve/ been      done   about     it 
rt"ee!  according  to   the  Indians 
•th%  twelve  tribes  represented 
at   the  invention   here   inelude 
^iT^aths       Wintuns.      Modocs. 
grarWlacKl^s.  CJ.UC  Chan- 
^18  .  Mlwoks.      Hlipas,      Tuims, 
fiklahs    Monos  arid  Pmtes.   .Di. 
eGorKe  V^harton  James,     mem- 

riam,  director  of  the  U  S.  B w 
logical  SUtvey.  are  also  In  at 
lertdanc^. 


I 


NOV  EMBER  22,  U23 


The  work  of  making  the  final  mem- 
bership roll  of  all  California  Indians 
in  district  No.  2,  which  embraces  all 
of  Siskiyou  county,  will  be  started  at 
Yreka,  Sunday,  December  2.  This  is 
according  to  an  announcement  made 
this  week  by  F.  G.  Collett,  executive 
representative  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation.  This  roll  is  necessary 
to  g-ain  a  settlement  from  the  United 
States  government  for  the  Indians  of 
California,  but  it  does  not  determine 
their  rights. 

The  Indian  people  of  this  part  of 
the  county  will  be  enrolled  by  War- 
ren W.  Weaver  and  John  Stacey, 
bath  of  whom  will  be  at  the  meet- 
ing in  Yreka  on  December  2.  Any 
person  who  has  any  degree  of  Cali- 
fornia Indian  blood  may  be  enrolled. 
There  may  be  persons  about  whom 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  their  rig^ht  to 
enroll,  but  cards  have  been  arranged 
for  the  prospective  enrollment  of 
these  persons,  and  at  a  later  date 
those  eligible  to  the  rolls  will  be  de- 
termined. 

Will   Give   Information 

Mrs.  George  Black  and  Miss  Mi- 
randa Offield  of  this  city,  president 
and  secretary  of  leaka  Auxiliary,  are 
able  to  give  much  information  to 
those  who  may  not  understand  the 
steps  necessary  to  enroll,  and  state 
they  will  be  pleased  to  give  such  in- 
formation to  any  who  may  be  inter- 
;d. 


Indian  Welfare  is 


Au»etMyj'B\me\nSi  of    "Auld   Lang, 
Syne"  cl*©   the  sixth  coWen-Ron   of 
the   Lake  County  Federation  of    Wo- 
men's Clubs  at  the  school   auditorium, 
Kelseyville,  on  Saturday.  November  3. 
No  song  could   have  been   snore   fit- 
ting,   since  all   club   women  left   fpr 
their  res^ctive  homes  with   the   fe«i- 
ing  that  oW  acquaintance  cquld  not^^ 
forgot,    and   that  one  mo/e   link   had 
been  added  \o  the  chain  «*f   friendship 
and  good  felWship.   Al^^'were  inspired 
with  a  new  dJpire  and  o6urage  to  carry 
on  along  the  fines   of,  betterment   for 
home  and  comnftinity.  and  to  reach  ou^ 
into  the  woild  t^  join   the  vast  multH 
tude  of  women  Who  are  united  in  an 
effort  to  bring  abopt  world  peace. 

The  theme  of  |h?  president's  (Mrs.  fg 
Robert  Siddell)  message  to  the  conven- 1" 
tion  was  Peace.;  She  said  that  women  « 
must  enlarge  ^eir  vhion.  mu^t  study  f 
problems  of  the  world>!B  good ;  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
solve  the  p«ace  problem.  She  sug- 
gested that  club  women  in  Lake  county 
should  take  some  action  in^.  their  atti- 
tude toward  this  vital   question;    thatt 

.    I      *:-.«-   ««     wirkrtfH     ahniiin     be 


) 


one  club  meeting  a  month   should   be  *    u    •     i.       •         -^u  .u 1 

^^ven  over  to  the  subject  of;  Peace-  chaaea^.U-w4»eft«s:  ,^  the  gen- 
fhlt  Delce  should  be  talked.^reaS  and  eral  themanf  the   day»^h  was  i„  | 
a-Ja  \  welfarcNjn  adjJ*«Ion  to  the  chorai] 

8tuaie(L  \  ^work,   several^nJkJ'B  were   greatly   en- 

A/unlque  and  rather  new  ^^P^"/^^".  joyed.  Thesn^^er^fr  given  by  Mrs. 
.^program  was  the  pageant^  of  tne  gieakmo^c^fTiliss  CamiHe .  Garner, 
county  citeirmen.     Each  chainhian   de-  ^    pn^itf>^^^    unly    hy  MirTMii   ' 

picted  hel  department  by  specfial  dress,  '^^^  — 

or  insignik,  and  by  an  origin^  verse      ,     ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

An    out^of-the-county   gu^t   at   tnev  j^   ^    Collett,  who   is   the   executive 

conventiork  was    Mrs.  W.   l;  b^ales   or  ^.^presentative  of  the  Indian  Board  of 

Petaluma,  Vho  gave  .a   shcrft  .^ik-offV^^-p^^^^^^j^     ^^^^^  19^4    ^r.    Collett 

r  iiTo^'s thai' p%)blems,  particularly   thatj^__^ .^^   — >™,^„ai«  orwi    Koc   in. 

I  of  child  labol     Although  ttfe  child  la- 
'  bor  law  is  nl^t  a  vital  oijfe   in    Lake 

county,   the   vfomen   shoulrf  see   to   it; 

that  the  men  i4  power  vqte  for  laws  j^  ^j^jg  ^^^^  ^^  the  country  were  first 
that  protect  (klifornia /women  and  ^n^er  Spanish  law,  then  Mexican  law. 
children  who  latibr  for  a  ^age.  Under  these  laws,  they  had    the   right 

During  both  sessions  6f   the  conven-  ^f  occupancy  of  certain  lands,  and  were 
tion  an  open  forim   w^s   led   by   club   given  great  protection  until  1851,  when 


SS^s thai' p^blems,^ par Ucijarjyt^^^  conCfffiWnsly  and   has   in- 

*'"*■       ^  *  "  **  '^5*  *^"    terviewed  many  congressfCi^n  and  lead- 

^^        ers  in  Washington  in  behalf  of  ibe  In- 
dian cause.     He  said  that  the  Indians 


presidents.      The  \s"bi|bcts   under  dis 
cussion  were :         \     I 
'Cooperation  of  ''' 


«4i 


Mrs.  F.  J.  Norton, 
Mrs.  James  Reid. 

''Value  of  a  Can 
gram,"  Mrs.  Leoi 


b  Members,"  by 
8.  Craig  Knauer, 

'ully  Prepared  Pro- 
ird  Soates. 


*  <i 


'Responsibilitj(es  of  Club  to  Commu- 
nity," Mrs.  J.  B/Bakeri:^ 

* 'Social  and  ^inancia\  Questions," 
Mrs.  Rhea  Dea/on. 

"The  Execiyive  Board,  ^Mrs.  C.  A. 
Benson. 

The  musical  program  for  t»5  conven- 
tion was  e^ecially  attractiv^and  was 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  J^ephine 
Murray,    whose   group   numbe:^  were 


California  agreed  to  protect  them  un- 
der the  Mexican-Spanish  law.  How- 
ever, she  failed  at  this  time  to  give 
this  promised  protection. 

The  United  States  bought  for  the 
Indians  in  California  $360,000  worth 
of  land,  some  of  which  was  good,  but 
much  of  it  was  worthless.  All  the 
United  States  has  really  done  has  been 
in  the  form  of  gifts,  but  she  has  never 
recognized  her  real  responsibility  to 
them.  As  the  California  Indians  are 
the  only  ones  in  America  who  have 
never  received  their  just  rights  and 
money,  they  tried  to  break  into  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  court  of  claims,  with  the  right  to 


Original    Defective 


!ippeal  to  the  supreme  court. 

This  attempt  failed,  as  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  dodging  the  claim  of 
the  Indians  and  it  was  dodged. 

In  1851-52  Fillmore,  then  president 
of  the  United  States,  recognized  the 
rights  of  the  Indians.  Petitions,  as 
treaties,  were  agreed  to  by  the  Indians, 
but  these  were  not  ratified  by  the  sen- 
ate, because  gold  had  been  found  in 
California.  The  treaties  were  sudden- 
ly lost,  and  the  Indians  went  without 
their  lands. 

In  closing  his  address,  Mr.  Collett 
made  a  plea  for  the  Indians  in  which 
he  said  that  they  are  the  shuttlecock 
between  state  and  federal  governments. 

All  they  want  is  justice  and  fair 
play,  and  an  opportunity  to  lay  their 
cases  before  the  proper  tribunal. 

They  should  be  helped  in  sickness  and 
in  education.  The  white  man  should 
know  this  problem  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  become  citizens,  not  a  men* 
ace  to  civilisation. 


i-   '««1 
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f ndians  Seek  Pay  In  Court 

rriy^^i/.Vfee„  Reds   PUtances 


Poverty 


M      w*r^-y-^ ^^  ^  m  ^  ^ 

%Good;^Th^Only  Hope 


®J^^S"4a'nn!?  afford  more  than  25  cents  a 
Callftornlans,    -who.    even    ^**      '  .ygar  and  some  nothing  at  all. 
follow  iBdlan  affairs  know  tha'  the   y 


California   Indians   are   asking  w 
a  day  In  court. 

Very  few  Californians  and  almost 
no  Indians  havo  any  idea  ^f^  that 
means.  So  the  Californians  forget 
Si  about  it,  ^s  it  18  none  «f  "'e^^, 

affair,  but  ***  I^-^/r/oA'hey  l^ave 
iously  fighting  for  it,  ^°\^^^l^^^^ 
learnt  that  it  is  their  only  hoPQ, 

After  70  years  «f  disease,  starva. 
tion  and  d'eath.  which  have  Wiped 
out  nine  tenths  of  the  Jnf  ^« J^P^ 


THOUSANDS  IN  BODY 

The  board   does  all  the  "^orK  jof 
preparing   the    lawsuit,   looking   up 
the  data,   encouraging   the   Indians 
and  taking  caro  of  the  old  and  the 
helpless,     that    are      neither      tne 
charges  of  the  state  nor  the  coun- 
try. The  association  has  now  rnany 
thousands  of  members,    hut    it    is 
^-ery   poor  and   spends   ^^^^^Jf^^^J''' 
publicity,  so  it  is  not  well  kno^n. 
it  was  the  association  that  mapped 
•out   the   course   of  action   a-'^^^^^,', 
plained  to  the    Indians    how    they 


vu..  ."»w  "-"- -  j^     Indians   plained  to  tne    inaian»    ""••     -     - 

ulatton   of   <^}^°J.^J^^  left  en-    would  first  have  to  get  Congress  to 
H»\^  ""fil^Lffu  ff  ttS  Sam  will   r^s  a  law,  allowing  them  to  have 


have  finally  aoi-i«^  -  m 

tlrely  to  themselves.  Uncle  Sam  wm 
"ever  make  good  his  P/o™  «f  *° 
-rhem.  We  would  like  *«  ^'^^^^^ 
with  the  Indians  but  w^cannot  and 

most  of  us  know  it.     iney  *»^*^  r*  . 

"owns  around  for  the  arms  th^ 

they  once  could  hare  used  afainat 

uT  and  made  life  a  very  hard  pro. 

SLlftlon  for  the  white  California..   ^ 

^wTre  very  humble  to  be  aUow- 

IJ%  come  irrto  court,   state  their 

Sse  tp  the  country,  and  leave    t 

?^  the  topurts  to  decide  what  the^ 

l?»hts  a^  or  whether  they  have 

rights  are^o  lawyers  and 

:^L"i?d"  ilS  beside  them  know 

^t  uncle  Sam  is    l")!" ""f^J^jT 

iwTf   Ay^^Afni  tbreat   of  a  lawsuit, 

£    c'aTus'Sliiy  work  s«f  ch-ms 

l/persuading   anv   of  -   to jon^^ 


pass  a  law.  allowing  them  to  have 
a  lawsuit,  and  when  they  get  that 
have  the  lawsuit,  and  then  maybe 
they  would  get  something,  bui  « 
would  take  a  very  long  time,  in 
the  beginning  it  was  ^ejy  ^f  %^ 
work  to  persuade    the    Indians    to 

join. 


OLD,  OLD,  PROMISES 

■  The  whole  project  seemed  very 
far  off  and  intangible  to  them,  and 
many  of  the  local. white  men.  who 
^d  been  their  friends  advised 
th6m  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
"We  were  told  long  time  af"  to 
watt,  to  be  good;  the  white  father 
would  give  What  he  said  Kow  they 
say:  Don't  bother.  It's  too  late. 
U^  can't  get  any thlng."_  The     n- 


tnat  can  "=--"-•,  „i  „g  to  come    You^ can't  get  anyinme.       •'"-  "• 
in   persuading   an^ofjsto^^^^^    1X0^  ^^^  ^^^  bothering  m^ch:   ^"^ 

^»  !f.':'?"„J^,nle';rCongress  allows    they    ^re    curious  _  and     nerested 


^e  suXnotunirs^.  congress  allows 

ASKS  TO  SU£ 

The  Calitomla.  Indiana  «««  ^^d^^" 
v<itaK  to  persu»de  Congress  to 
^Si*  tii«?rto>e  the  Gpvern- 
''^  *  -4^7»,r  Titattea  States  for  tha 

^f^l  con^d^ed  n^^ -^  J^n- 

^tmg  them  th«lr  day  IV=°^, 
rt^e  right  is  retueed  them  *i?  Pr^  I 
L;?  tbefr  case.  aU  legal  redr<^  * 
STsU  to  them.  an4  «ow.  they  IJ^^ 
S?^r.    It  wrprlees  "jaf  «'J^ 

"^^  ^.^^w- bf- 
^*S^;  %^  SSuSl  land  was  ,n- 
tSed  <or  the  srte  PU-^P^^^/ZX  I 

:?S.*    thf  Houso  *.r   the,  senate 
^,,    e^^  speed   and  muJh    ap- 
^iLuse^^  the  other   not   having 
SSTme  ?o^cc«j«iaer  It  at  tba   sess-^ 
<«.,     That   avBtomatically     »i"\.  "^ 
wn     It   lV#   painless   death   tha. 
bin.    It   la  #   y'  jj^^g  guf- 

r^J  Th?apS2  of  the  California 
?!;<  =  ta,  ^juiy  teen  denied 
Indians  has  *tt^y^  "matter  of 
once  that  way.  a  |  ^^^^_ 

two  years  a^o.    -Bur  «         ^  ,,„ 
ington  agam  «»  otj^^         ^^^_ 

^^s "of^alf^i^ed^I-dlans   got  . 
dreds  of  nan  » _^^        overlooked. 
St  there  once,  to  l^veuo 

TThe  savings  of  the^ni"  „»„(„ 
ple  have  ««tten  ^^^^Xw  the 
It  18  pafMj^f  ionef The  energy 
Indians  got  the  ™»n^'  n  j^-i-  to 
a^  the  necessan-  "^Wt^  heu>  ^o 
get  anything  even  as JaiVas  «ie 
•  S^ate  or  the  House.  We  fj  «"°;^ 
that  to  be  a  very  strenuous  u^der 

taking. 

STARTS  12  Y€Art9  AGO 

Twelve  years  ago  a    white    maft 
b,2^;  TntTrested  i"  the  imp^v--  ] 
ished.  desUtute     condition     of     the 
California  Indians,   and   discovered 
that    we   had    absolutely    absol.  ed 

«arselve3  of  all  J^'>^?''^;^'^%J^ 
those  wards  'of  t-ncle  ^ams. 
Among  the  Indians  there  was  a 
fj?end  that  the  white  felher  had 
made  many  promises  to  ^ them  if 
^ev  would  only  "be  so^d'  as  the 
Indians  call  it.  They  called  those 
promises  the  "lost  P'»'«i^^«-,  ^''* 
interested    white    man    went      to 

JJfa'r re  Pr^mi?"  wEe  Zt 

^^t  -^l^er^^r  ^sSti^Sednhl 
t*^-  tr^S  f o^promlse.  They  are 
rtllfkiownas  the  I^st  Treaties. 
1  i^i^Tthat  we  have  found  them 
the'  Harwluld  U'^e  -  ask  us 
.*>.nt  -we  are  going  to  do  aooui 
^em  a  most  embarrassing  quea. 
tlon  to  be  asked  to  answer. 

The  White  man  went  among  the 
inlians.  with  the  real  Hood  of  li^s 
country  at  heart— for  if  ^«J^ave 
^onsed  a  weaker  race,  we  should 
^«  It  and  do  what  we  can  to 
ffiTtiat  wTong-and  handed  them 
tliether  into  what    la    called    the 
l^lan  Board  of    Cooperation.      All 
^emberTthat  can   afford   it,   pay 
dues  that  do  not  exceed  50  cents  a 
«,«nth  six  dollars  a  year.  Many  of 
ihe  members  are  so  poor  that  they 


K'  a  curi^ur  ani  interested 
'enough  for  many  of  them  to  have 
joined  the  league.  In  the  ^^^^  f^ 
Madera  and  Mariposa  <^ountle8 
thero  are  only  two  Indians  of  any 
Sportance  in  their  tribes,  wh^  do 
not  belong  to  it  They  say  they 
"might,  but  we're  so  olO.  we  dont 
understand/'  ._  ,' 

The  hilla  are  divided  Into  dis- 
tricts. Bach  district  has  a  head. 
Xn  Mariposa  and  Madera  countte* 
fhe  heads  are  Indians,  sons  of  the 


old     chiefs,     whose       crosses      and 
thumbmarks  signed  the  Lost  Trea- 
ties of  the  early  days.     The  heads 
are  the  treasurers    for    their     own 
districts.     They     collect     the     dues, 
forward  them  to  the  main  office  m 
San  Francisco,  and  keep  the  Indians 
informed  ^f  what  the   main   office 
is  doing.     Their  cabins  are  full  of 
literature  on     the     subject      which 
they  interpret  for  their  friends. 

GO  TO  WASHINGTON 

Last  year     representatives     from 
every  tribe  in  California  were  sent 
to   Washington    to    lay    their    case 
before  the  President.     The  Madera 
and  Mariposa  Indians    sent    A.    J. 
Hogan  of  Coarse  Gold.       Many     oi 
the  local  white  men  did  their  best 
to    dissuade    them    from    the    trip, 
saying  that  it  was  useless   and  a 
waste  of  the  money  amassed  from 
their  starving  tribesmen.    Even  the 
press,  particularly  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  undertook  to  inform  them.1 
and  us,  that  no  President  had  eve^ 
taken  up  their  cause,  that  no  Pres 
ident    ever    would.      The      Indian 
turned  a  deaf  ear    to    all    remon 
strance.  a  thing    they    know    wel 
how  to  do.     They  said:    "Not  thi 
time  maybe,  but  at  last  they  wll 
know  what  we  ask.  They  will  knov 
it  is  right.    They  will  give  it  to  u«> 
WANT  NO  LAND 

The  heads  want  to  make  it  plai 
that  the  Indians  are  not  asking  to 
any  land  at  all;  they  are  not  tryini 
to  upset  any  titles.    Above  all  the 
do  not  want    an    appropriation    t 
"help   the  starving  Indians  Dut  o 
charity".    They  want  compensatlo] 
based  on  the  value  of  $1.25  an  aar 
for  the  reservations   and   only  fo 
the  reserv^ations,   that  the  Govern 
mtnt  agreed  to    give    them,    whe' 
they    ceded    the    remainder   t)f   % 
land  to  the  United    States.      Those 
lands,   the   reservation   lands,  later 
were  proven  to  be  rich  in  mmerai 
and  in   timber  and  how  many  of 
them  are  covered  with  the  green  of 
irrigated    field*,      vineyards      and 
t)r«hard8.    The  Indians  are  not  ask- 
Ing  for  the  value  that  their  reser- 
vaUons  acquired,  but  for  the  $1.2b 
an  acre  for  which  they  ^^^Jf 
sell  them  70  yeare  ago.    With  that 
ihey  will  be  satisfied.    They  also 
want  the  method  of  handltog  their 
money   ttt  be  changed.     The   few 


S^^-i- 


I 


appropriations  tna 
ceived  up  to  date  cost  61  cents  in 
the  dollar  to  handle;  the  Indians 
themselves  only  receiving  89  cents 
out  of  every  d'ollar  that  was  grant- 
ed  theme  They  thlnlo  It  could  be 
handled  tnore  economically,  they 
would  like  us  to  agree  with  them 
and  do  fTomething  about  It. 
FAITHFUL  FOR  YEARS 
The  old,  old  Indians  have  falth- 
^  -    ^Continued  on  Peg*  7) 
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'41  if? 
f'  'ft  ^. 


if  $^t^  ^.  ^     , 


^s^Jyfn  Court 
.^.  ...  ._    .lieir  Only  Hope 

'f'A  0*s.y^  (Continued  from  Page  6)  ♦  /lov  ■want 

'*^  T%$fc  dues  for  years,  un-  1  the  voters  of  ^^^  Present  Ja,^an^ 

•^  ^  rS^^""^        T   „^  of  rwnn*»d  over  I  to   hear    a   problem    staveu, 

^    -g^Tof  them  ^^^J''^^^^^  Will  admit  that  they  have  ^<^ 

^Sis^J^io'   divide.       They   "*^V^_./:.   ^1    ^-,«^^    .^   ^^^^^    tr^wards    its    BOlu 


(Continued  from  Pag 
^T  j;^eir  arve°suC^a'oTe;ltrh\t"lVobVm- stated    before 
V^^  them  havy  tepped  o        1   ^^^  ^^^^  J^^^  ^^^^  '"l^^ -TnoC 
>^ig   divide.       They   nave    y^  ^^^^^    towards   its    BOlu 

^t  they  wm  T !L^voun«er  in-  tlon.  We  do  not  believe  that  xve 
for  their  »^'«'y'*f„s^Ttw*"  take  Lave  never  helped  the  I"«i'^"^^.'J^ 
dians  say.  Th^yf""he  old  bead-  the  past.  We  will  not  believe  tha^ 
a  long,  ions  *V"!:iJys  to  us  •beU-e  are  nn^vllling  to  belP  «  em  m 
men  they  ^^^\^^^^^.  -The  white  the  future.  We  are  more  of  the  m  j 
good.  f«/°°ther promised  to  pay.  Ulans-  opini.>n  ^bat  it  -mjaK^.y  j 
white   men   the>    pr  ^   ^.^         g  j^^^g  time,  but  m  the  «na 

After  a  while  they  w"»-        „    ^  ^       jj  j^  j    ^       ^  court.  -"« T^ 

have  waited  a  very  long  t^me      ^^^_    Jear  what  they  have  to  say  and  we 
the   Indians  /re   confident     ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .,^.^^^  .^  ^jghl  • 

cess.    They  do  ^^t  ar»u         ^^^   but \\ _       -^, ^'rl^V    ^d 

^Ith    anyone     they       ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^.,4U-J 

they  are  sure  i"**"- 

■will  win.  under  the 

Many  white  P«oP\*^"he    Indians 
impression  that    only    the    ^^    ^^^^ 

care  whether  the  lof  J^j^terestlng 
ever  reappear.  f>  "  ^g  of  white 
to  know   that   tbousands        ^^^^^ 

people  belong  t«  the  g'^j^  ^^^ 

They  are  "Ot/^^'^f^g   „«   matter 

They   will    f  ^^.I'^f' rfceive.      Th« 
what    the    lndian«    rece  ^^^^.^.^^^ 

league  '^'o'*^'^  ,J;?;^tt  their  dues  t6 
^  **nT  and  ns  magazine.  Al- 
gupport  It  «^n^  "  ,    freely  donated. 

xnost  all  the  ^f  ^  *^/^tve  been  ac- 
and  the  results  tbat  na  ^^^ 

^^Plished^e  ow^ng  chiefly 

efforts  of  the  ^/"^  j^^  reason  -of 
ance  has  been  the  ma^"  i^^ia..*. 
our  indifference  to^^rdt    ^^^^  ^^^ 

■  They  do  not  "^^  ''"^'^  geen  and 
,j,eir  ProbI-«  -n  ^.^^e  interest- 
known.  I'J"^^'?"-  and  their  prob- 
ed in  l^^fP'f  .J^'pubUc  eye.  mfl- 
»"""  r^i^loi  the  Indians  treaties 
viduals  did  lose  in  ^^^  ^j 

and  laid  gra^P^^^^t  we   know,  bud 

dians-   l^n<*^- ^  been  proud  of  those 
^•6  have  never  been  P  ^a 

individuals,  and  we  ha       ^^^         } 

one  <'Pl'^f"d°they  could  not  grappuj 
lie  were  told  they  j        becausd 

with  the  I«d'f"  „^"abt,ut  it.  Thai 
they  I'n^^^^S^S  be  complicated  i: 
Blatters  ;^7"^f  "^'^ers  in  the  pie 
they  put  tbelr  "ns  ^^  ^hJ 

That  ^^r'j.aU  i  centu^-y  ago;  bu 
public  once,  nau  '^  '-^'^ — ^^^^ 
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about  doing  so  those  conditions  --^-act^l.^ie^'fd 
'hLrno\\e"n"V  tKcTu^  in  the  case,  classified 

""Whatver  they  have  received  ^rora^^^^^^^^^^h 
'T  f Ta?Srr  ^rbeenTm^ereme'Sfcies  to  tide 
tJS^'^rerlr^n'.^Veds    and   cannot,  in   any   way  ^be 

considered  as  P^f^^afinmeS  o  the  proUes  made  in 
government,  or  in  jultiUment  01  xn^  ^  f  ^^^ 

S  :STe  SSornia^Sians  ^''O^   cared  for 

Indian  auxil  aries   of    ^e  Indian  Board   otj^o    P         ^, 
t'\  S'fflanr  W  "have'^n   this"  convention    of 

n'^"  rTunX  X"  p  osecut'on^oflur    purposes,    and 

^kdTrick  t V"f  is  Of  thf  aiif or^nirTndlrns   Court 
"As   to  the  deadness   of  the   '-amorn  Congress   to 

of   Claims   bill,   by^^;'2ke"nto  co^urt  our  claims  based 
grant  us  permission  to  take  into  cou  government 

on   the  eighteen  treaties   the  United   ^tate^  ^^^  ^^   ^.^^ 
itself  projected    framed   and  got   our   a     ^.^^^  ^ 

?h"e'Mu"r:;'de"'ras%^pSed.      .     •      •      or    merely 
^'^.^re^lndians  believe   it  ^^  only   sleepin^g^^a^^^^^ 

-:  ^^h  %  yp\^c^:^So:r 

t^J^  o^jKelf  P  d^o  not  intend  to  abandon 
their  Court  of  Claims  biU. 
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To  this  statement  of  the  Indians  the  Indian 
Boa^d  of  Co-operation  add  the  following  duly 
authorized  statement: 

As  far  as  we  know  no  CaWornia  Indians  have 
been  contributing  funds  to  pnvate  -dmduals^o 
secure  action  on  the  Court  of  Claims  bill.  This 
board  is  duly  incorporated  and  its  members  are 
responsible  for  its  actions.    It  authorized  the  or 

ganization  of  Indian  auxiUaries  an^  ^^  fe:  o  50 
resentatives  to  organize  the  Indians  ^^ 
cents  a  month  was  agreed  upon  as  a  voluntary 
contribution  of  the  Indian  members  in  order 
hat  they  might  create  a  fund  of  thexr  own  to 
carry  on  their  agitation  for  justice  (whe  her 
through  the  Court  of  Claims  or  any  other 
fvenu?  No  Indian,  however,  was  ever  to  be 
avenue;.  ^rivileees    of     membership 

debarred    from    the     privileges 
through  his  inability  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  lee^ 
^  aIZ   there    are   over   8000    California    Indians 
IntlV  t^    our     auxiliaries,    their    number    is. 
steadily  increasing. 

Tn  reeard  to  "officials  of  the  bureau  who  from 
th  "b^^fnnin,  have  opposed  *=  Cou«  of  C,  - 
Kill"_there  ain't  no  such  animal.  On  page  00  01 
the  HearTngs  of  this  bill  before  the  House  Com- 
the  "taring  Merritt,  assist- 

mittee  on  Indian  Affa-s  Mr.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

ant  commissioner,  states.       ^ve  n 
glad    to    operate    with    Rev.    Collett    and    Judge 
laker  in  the  preparation  of  this  P-P-^^  ^^^^f^  ;^ 
lation.     .     .     .     We  believe  that  the   Califorma 
Indians  have   not  received   a  square  deal      and 
aeain  on  page  69 :   "We  are  very  glad  to  co-oper 
afein  the  preparation  of  this  legislation    so  that 
tiey    [the   Indiansl    might   go    to    the   Court   of 
S  Ls   and   have  their  claims   against  the   gov^ 
ernment    adjudicated.      We    are    not    at    all    m 
sympathy  with  the  treatment  that  the  California 
^Zns  have  received  in  the  Past- n  the^emot 
past."     And  still  further  on  page  J^  •  JVe  fee 
that  the  California  Indians  have  not  been  treated 
fairly  by  the  government ;  that  they  have  a  just 
m  against  the  government;  fat  they  ough 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Court  ol 
Claims  to  have  that  claim  tried  out. 

This  hearing,  at  which  these  strong  words  w^re 
spoken  in  favor  of  the  Indians  and  their  bi  1,  was 
he^  March  23,   1920.     Why  the   change  of  fron 
and  the  statement  so  contrary  to  the  f oregomg  sent 


out  by  the  Indian  bureau  in  November  1922  ?  Per- 
haps the  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  tha  he 
office  of  Indian  affairs  is  under  the  contrd  f  f/ 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  that  over  it  the  Sec- 
retary exercises  more  power  than  the  Presiden  pos- 
sesses It  is  as  absolutely  autocratic  as  legislation 
and  long-continued  practice  can  make  it. 

In  1920  Franklin  K.  Lane  was  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.    He  said  in  his  report  of  the  Indians  case : 

"As   these   bands   or  tribes   of    India^s^  '\^S^'Z 

Unfortunately  for  the  California  I^^-ns  ^^a^: 
died  and  after  an  election  and  President  Hard  n 
was  elected  he  appointed  A.  B    Fall  *«  t^>^  ^^^^^^^^ 
office.     After  hearing  a  delegation  of  ^^e JTaWo 
nia  Indians  as  to  their  claims  and  desires  he    e 
nlied  (see  his  memorandum  on  another  page  tor 
fuU  reply)    "I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  approve 
any  bm  that  has  for  its  purpose  compensating 
the  Indians  upon  the  basis  of  the  value  of    he 
lands  involved   in  the  eighteen  treaties  rejected 
by  the  Senate  in  1852." 

Here,  then,  clearly  is  indicated  the  cause,  the  rea- 
son the  full  explanation  of  the  change  of  front  of 
Assistant  Commissioner  Merritt  and  the  Office  of 
Vndfn  Affairs.  This  "office"  is  under  orders  and 
whether  they  approve  or  not.  they  must,  as  good 

soldiers,  obey.  \f  <t^  ^^r  nprson 

In  regard  to  the  subscription  of  $6  per  person 

asked  from  the  Indians,  they  are  contnbutmg  it  vol- 
untarily and  propose  to  continue  -^ar^^-!  ^^^^ 
offered,  advice.    They  see  no  reason  why  the  officd 
oflndian  affairs  should  object  to  their  orgamzmg^ 
and  paying  whatever  dues  they  may  elect. 

As  to  the  statement  that  "the  bureau  is  takmj 
ampe   ca  e   of   all   Indians   and   that   no   attentioi 
houM  be  paid  by  these  wards  to  -X  apPeaJ  J 
funds  to  improve  their  condition     >*  ^°"'^ J/^^^ 
if  the  officers  of  the  bureau  could  have  heard  thj 
rnnic  laughter  of  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  Call 
forr^^a    IndiLs    when    this    curious    statement   was 
read  to  them.     They  recognized  its  falsity  immedi- 
Lly.  TWs  Board  is  personally  familiar  w.h  severa^ 
ndfan    communities    which    -ed    schools.      Ou 
Board     has     caused     to     be     estabhshed     in     the 
pa^f  ten  years  eight  schools  for  Indians  where  no 
educational  facilities  were  provided    a"d  has  aided 
in  the  enrollment  of  many  m  schools  already  estab 
vIa      There   are   far  more   suffering  Indians   in 
Sfornilto'ay   suffering  from  ignorance,  old  age 
S:l:l:rprevel;able  and  curable^;;—  an     un 
healthful   conditions   of   hving,   than   ih^   o^^^     ^ 
Indian  Affairs  has  helped  in  the  past  ten  years._ 
the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  was  organized. 
-"    nl  implies    to  co-oper.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

lXsClf:;e:fhtrt.Vwill  continue  to  do  so, 


Kur  %,    the    eovernment   Indian    schools    con- 
.  ^^t^yrently  and  with  other  standards  than 
ducted  diffj'l^"*;^^,!^^   schools  of   the    State.     Le 
those   of  the  pubuc  education    that 

:re7y  o^htborand  girl  in  the  State  does.  | 

,  r  '^^  Ss^b'^t^t  rf 

^firneopTe  go  to  ?hurch.  sing,  dance  and  at- 
Tellf  pSSajconventions   he   may   re.   assur^edj 

l-r  Commissioner  luX  t?f  itten  off  a  great- 
deal'  more  than  he  can  chew. 
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Miss  Nettie  Stevens,  a  young  high  school  girl, 
favored  us  with  the  Coyote  Song  of  the  Hoo 
pas."  Mr.  Steve  Super  sang  the  songs  of  the 
^aroks.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hogan  of  Coarse  Go  d,  who 
was  a  delegate  to  Washington,  favored  us  ^vltn 
The  sones  of  the  Chook  Chances.  Mr.  William 
Fuller  ?f  Soulsbyville,  Tuolumne  County  who 
also  represented  his  people  at  the  capital  at 
Washington  sang  some  of  the  songs  of  the  Mi- 
woks  Afte'r  th\t  rare  treat.  Mr.  Henderson  en- 
tertained the  jolly  crowd  with  several  snappy 
sSries  that  had  a  kick  to  them  that  resembled 
the  punch  of  a  mule,  urging  us  to  work  with 
similar  fervor  to  win  our  goal. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Collett,  our  executive  representative 
then  told  the  Karok  story  of  "The  Eel  and  the 
Sucker"     The  story  in  substance  is  as  follows: 
The  eel  and  the  sucker  were  both  great  gamblers 
and  prided  themselves  as  such.     One  day  their 
friends  brought  them  together  for  a  match  which 
should   determine   who   was   the   greater.      After 
gambling    for    many   days    and    nights    with  >e 
fucker,  the   eel  lost  heavily   of  his  earthly  pos- 
sessions.   Looking  around  for   something  to  bet 
he  was  much  worried  for  he  could  not  find  any- 
thing of  worth  that  remained  to  him.     In  a  heat 
of  rage  he  said  to  the  sucker,  "I  have  lost  all,  but 
there  is  one  thing  I  will  do,  Mr.  Sucker      I  wih 
bet  the  bones  of  my  body,  one  by  one,  if  you  are 
willine"     "Well  and  good,"  said  the  sucker,  and 
the   games   of  chance  continued  for  many    days 
and    nights.     As    the    games    continued,    the    ee 
seemed    more    and    more    unlucky    for    he    lost 
one  by  one  until  he  had  scarcely  a  bone  left.     On 
the  other  hand  the  sucker  rejoiced  for   he  had 
won  from  the  eel  his  many  bones.     This  is  tne 
reason  that  to  this  day  the  body  of  the  eel  con- 
tains no  bones  and  the  sucker  has  so  many. 

Those  members  of  the  board  present  were: 
Mrs  Spencer,  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pemberton, 
Wierick^  Fisher,  F.  G.  Collett,  Knight,  Carmony 
while  the  visitors  were  Messrs.  Gilhs,  Wilder, 
Fuller,  Hogan,  Somerville,  Dixon,  Bahliet,  Super, 
Jones  and  Miss  Nettie  Stevens. 

After  an  evening  well  spent,  where  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  between  the  Board  and  the  Indian 
delegates  was  apparent,  we  retired  to  our  homes 
at    10:30    p.    m.,    happier    and   wiser    for    having 

attended. 
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KAROKS  AND  THEIR  FRIENDS  MEET 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benj.  H.  Wilder  invited  the  mem- 
bers of  their  tribe  and  other  ,  "f  ^s  to  a  socia^ 
gathering  at  the  Assembly  Hall,  3  City  Hall   San 
Francisco    on  Saturday  evening,  April  7.     Quite 
a     number     gathered,     including     several     white 
JrienSr  togefher   with   Mr.   J.    E.    Petnberton     a 
member   of   the   board,   and    Mr.    Collett.      After 
rss'mbUng,  the  jolly  crowd,  which  numbered  up^ 
wards  of  forty,  marched  together  to  the  Princess 
Theater    whe^re    Miss    Nettie    Stevens,    a    Karok 
from  Orleans,  was  on  the  program.     She   sang 
several  songs  most  charmingly,  and  received  the 
hearty    applause    of    others    as    well    as    of    her 

Indian  friends.  tt.ii    _„ 

Then,  on  returning  to  the  Assembly  Ha",  re- 
freshments were  served,  after  which  a  social  time 
was  had  singing  Indian  ^ongs,  in  which  Mr  A.  C. . 
Gillis  favored  with  several  Wmtun  1°^^'  dream 
coyote  and  war  songs  and  Steve  Super  gave 
some  Karok  songs.  Then  Mr.  Collett  and  Mr^ 
Pemberton  made  clear  statements  m  regard  to 
the  suit  just  being  instituted  which  it  is  hoped 
will  materially  benefit  the  Indians   cause. 

ATumber   of   the   Karoks    and   other    Indians 

present,  who  had  not  before  been  familiar  with 

?he  work  of  the  Board,  gave  in  their  names  as 

members  of  the  auxiliary,  and  more  will  follow 

Altogether  the   reunion   was  a  most   enjoyable 

one. 


Ignorance  still  persists  in  California  about  cer- 
tain Indiana  belonging  to  the  ^Digger  tribe. 
There  is  no  such  tribe.  '^Digger''  was  a  name 
aoolied  by  ignorant  miners  to  the  people  they 
found  here,  and  ignorant  people  ever  since  have 
ignorantly  used  it. 


(Continued  from  page  9,  col.  3) 
contributors  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  Mr.  Nieto  had  not  made  false 
representations,  therefore,  those  who 
found  fault  wnh  him  were  without 
any  ''comeback."        ,     ^    ,     ^ 

The     by-laws     and     budget     were 
unanimously  adopted  and  the  power 
of     attorney     to     Mr.     Collett     re- 
affirmed. .  „ 
Dr.  James  took  great  pains  at  all 
these    meetings    to    make    clear    that 
the    board    could    hold    out,    and    no 
one    could   make   a  definite   promise, 
that  even  one  cent  would  be  secured 
from   the   government  as   the   result 
of    our    efforts.      He    explained    the 
board's    attitude    as    that    of    white 
friends  of  the  Indians  who  felt  that 
they— the   Indians— have  been  wick- 
edly wronged  in  the  past;  that  they 
firmly    believe    the    Indians    have    a 
just    case    against    the    government, 
and    thAt   they   propose    to    keep    on 
agitating   the    matter    until    the    In- 
dians are  »given  the  opportunity  in  a 
United  St,dtes  Court  to  present  their 
case   fully.     He  is   no  friend   to   the 
Indian  who  makes  him  believe  that 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  hold  out  his 
hand  and  the  government  will  fill  it. 
Much    and    arduous    work    is    ahead 
of   us  if  we   would   win   the   justice 
we  feel  the   Indians  are  entitled  to. 
On  Monday,  March  26,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Superintendent  Carter  of 
the   Tule  River   Reservation,   a   pic- 
nic party   was   held  on   the   reserva- 
tion by  a  number  of  friends  of  the 
Indians     from     Tulare     and     Kings 
County.     Rev.   B.   F.   Butts   and   his 
wife   of  Terra   Bella  were   the  mov- 
ing spirits   of  the  affair  and  after  a 
delicious  picnic  lunch  served  by  the 
ladies  under  the  trees,  the  gathering 
was  increased  by  the  presence  of  a 
large   number   of   the    Indians,    men, 
women  and   children,  with   a  by   no 
means    inconsiderable    contingent    of 
dogs.       After    some     excellent     and 
stirring    songs    sung    by    Mr.     Cle- 
ments of  Porterville  and  Dr.   Butts, 
Dr.     George    Wharton    James    was 
asked    to    explain    the    work    of    the 
Indian   Board   of   Co-operation.     He 
gave    in    rapid   outline   the    story   of 
the    treatment    the    Indians    of    Cali- 
fornia  had   received   from   the    State 
and  Federal  governments  soon  after 
the    United    States    took    possession 
of   the   land.      He   showed  the   great 
wrong    that   had   been   done   the    In- 
dians   and    explained   the    efforts    the 
Board    was    making    to    recompense 
the   Indians    of  today   for   the    injus- 
tices   perpetrated    upon    their    ances- 
tors. 

Several  questions  were  asked  and 
fully  answered  and  then  Mrs.  Hil- 
ger  of  Strathmore,  President  of  the 
Tulare  County  Federation  and  Mrs. 
Butts  both  made  brief  addresses 
asking  the  Indians  and  all  present 
to  believe  in  the  integrity  of  the 
government  and  their  honest  en- 
deavors to  undo  the  wrongs  of  the 

past.  . 

At  the  close  of  the  open  air  meet- 
ing more   songs   were  sung   by   Mr. 
Clements  and  then  the   Indians   and 
Dr.  James  proceeded  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Indians  into  an  auxiliary 
of  the   board.     After   enrollment,    it 
was  decided  to  take  the  name  of  the 
old    tribe    that    used    to    occupy    the 
region  of  Porterville,  Viz  Koyate,  as 
the    name    of    the    auxiliary.      Many 
questions  were  asked  as  to  the  work, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  mem- 
bers,   their    duties    and    their    privi- 
leges,   all    of    which    were    carefully 
and     satisfactorily     answered.       The 
budget   and   the   power    of   attorney 
to   F.    G.    Collett   were   unanimously 
adopted.      It    was    decided    to    leave 
the    reading    and    acceptance    of    the 
by-laws    to    the    next    meeting   when 
more  members  would  be  present  and 
the   officers   elected   would   have   had 
more   time   to    study   them    and    ex- 
plain   them   to   those   who   were   not 
before  present. 


Yaur  friends  should  take  the 
California  Indian  Herald.  Send 
us   their  subscriptions. 
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CHICO  INDIANS  HEAR 
OF  CLAIMS  PROGRESS 

operation       addressed     Uh^rty  f  J^^ 

residents  of  t^^S"\,\|Afas   to   the 

night   »"\^f„t^^„at\washlng- 
n^easures  being  "t4X«a  a^^^^^^   ^^^^ 

-^v^/"c/^;e^n^rtro„"^^^Ti;r^orK 

of    the    lat«    congressman    John    ^-^^ 

U     ."„„    tribes     was    commented    on. 

^'"The  California  .Court  of  Claims 
„iUw-as  introduced  two  days  be- 
fore ^he  congressman's  death 

Collette    "Pl^'^.'-^congress    there 
rre^e^r^'ex^pec^'at^'^n  "  that      the 

"€T\ril^  "-ts^ertraVaTp'^r- 
TnT  no    further      claims      be     pre- 

"w  ^.   Conway,    president    of   thj, 
local  board,  presided. 


ERON  TO  GIVE 
INDIANS  RELIEF 


S  ^.  <LVv>o^leX%_» 


a^H,  ita^. 


IFinance  Director  Will  Send 

Nurse  to  Stricken 

Tribesmen 

SACRAMENTO.  March  23  (^P)-— 
I  Appalling  conditions  of  disease  and 
poverty  among  California  Indians, 
particularly  the  Pit  River  tribe  in 
Modoc  county,  were  described  to  A. 
R.  Heron,  State  Director  of  Finance, 
by  Chief  White  Cloud  today. 

A  State  nurse  wlU  be  dispatched 
to  give  the  Indians  immediate  re- 
lief a  study  of  the  situation  will 
follow,  and.  if  possible,  State  repre- 
sentations will  De  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians,  Heron  promised. 

Chief  White  Cloud  referred  Heron 
to  the  report  maae  by  Dr.  Allen  F. 
Gillihan  in  1921  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Stephens.  Dr.  Gillihan[s 
report  at  that  time  termed  condi- 
tions among  the  Indians  an  unqual- 
ified disgrace.  The  medical  inspec- 
tor submitted  photographs  of  chil- 
dren who  had  gone  as  long  as  two 
years  without  medical  attention, 
and  cited  instances  of  famine  and 
disease  that  were  so  common  they 
excited  no  comment. 

The  situation  is  still  practically 
the  same,  the  Indian  delegate  in- 
formed Heron  today.  Children  | 
trudge  barefooted  through  snow  to  I 
attend  school,  wear  clothing  until 
it  rots,  and  then  go  practically 
naked,  he  said. 


Jar.vi:iry    1,    li>25 


[ndian  Fund  Dance 

Here  Next  Saturday! 


For  the  T^edl^tKrthe  California  In- 

llians,   who  h*i^o  important  legislative 

natters  pending  before  Congress,  anr! 

poTMl  funds  to  ]>rese»t  thoii^ause  ade- 

luatoly,  a /lance  "will  ^M^iven  at  the^ 

[liprh      school      g^-mhasium      Saturday. 

•  nine:.  January  S.-wittv^Bfen  Black's 

on^hestra    f r o n^^S jJ^J^te^fesfe^^    ^' 

-mniyinff  the  music.         ^  ^^M^i^f^^ 

The  affair  is  under  the  direction  of 

committee   of  Auburn   businessmen, 

ho   have  been   interested   in  the   In- 

lian     affairs.        S.   O.   Lukens  is     the  i 

•hairman  of  the  committee.  I 

I 

The  dances  scheduled  for  Jan.  3  and 
Tan.  10  at  Rock  Creek  have  been  call-  ' 
led    off   by   the   management   there,    so 
there    will    be    no    counter   attractions  ' 
:o  thp  benefit  dance. 


UNITCO  StATM  OAILY 

ftlAKCH  19,  im 


Acorns  Supported 
Indian  Communities 
In  California  Area 


<:    ^ 


Abundant  Food  Supply  Al- 
lowed Aboriginal  Popula- 
tion to  Indulge  in  Sports 
And  Adventure. 


In  the  old  days  California  was  the 
American  Indian's  Garden  of  Eden,  ac- 
cording to  J.  P.  Harrington,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  an  expedition  to  study 
the  Mission  Indians.  The  statement  au- 
thorized by  the  Institution  on  Mr.  Har- 
rington's expedition  follows  in  full  text: 

'The  staff  of  life  of  the  California 
Indians  was  acorn  mush,"  Mr.  Harring- 
ton says,  "and  the  live  oak  grew  in 
abundance  without  cultivation.  It  was 
because  of  the  abundance  of  this  food 
that  southern  California  supported  an 
aboriginal  population  larger  than  any 
other  comparable  area  in  North  America. 

*'With  their  basic  food  taken  care  of 
by  nature,  the  Indian's  day  was  a  round 
of  sports  and  adventures  rather  than  of 
labor.  The  day  began  at  dawn  with  a 
plunge  in  the  nearest  water,  the  men  and 
many  of  the  women  being  expert  swim- 
mers. The  men  hunted  and  fished  while 
the  women  sought  seeds,  roots,  and 
greens  as  incidentals  to  the  staple  diet, 
and  basketry  materials.  There  was 
much  munching  all  day  long,  but  the 
meal  of  the  day  came  in  the  evening. 

"The  acorns  were  milled,  and  some  of 
the  bitterness  removed  by  soaking  and 
draining,  after  which  it  was  boiled  up 
into  a  mush  and  eaten  with  great 
relish,  though  the  tannin  left  would  often 
be  enough  to  nauseate  a  white  man.  Deer 
meat,  shell  fish  and  other  foods  rounded 
out  the  diet." 

Organization   Was  Democratic. 

The  older  Indians  still  feel,  according 
to  Mr.  Harrington,  that  cutting  an  oak 
is  like  descreating  a  church.  ; 

These  Indians  were  not  believers  in 
clothing,  the  only  garment  prescribed 
being  a  skirt  for  the  women.  Children 
and  adults  rarely  caught  cold,  and  at- 
tained an  excellent  muscular  develop- 
ment. They  were  a  race  of  runners, 
swimmers,  hunters  and  fishers.  Even 
when  lounging  about  camp  they  were 
taught  to  be  alert  and  to  maintain  such 
positions  that  they  could  spring  to  their 
feet  in  an  instant. 

Mr  Harrington  excavated  an  old  In- 
dian 'rancheria  site  on  the  Alexander 
Ranch  near  Santa  Inez,  procuring,  among 
other  objects,  some  rare  caladrmia  seeds 
which  were  thrown  into  a  grave  as  a 
mortuary  offering  an  unknown  number 
of  years  or  centuries  ago.  The  peculiar 
condition  of  the  soil  is  believed  tor  have 
kept  them  from  rotting  or  sprouting. 

A  rancheria  was  the  Indian  village. 
Each  rancheria  had  a  captain,  distin- 
guished in  no  way  as  far  as  dress  or 
appearance  went  from  an  ordinary  In- 
dian. He  arranged  fiestas  with  other 
chiefs  gave  advice  in  many  matters,  but 
the  whole  social  organization  was  most ' 
simple  and  democratic.  There  were  no,^ 
slaves. 


ifn   TO   FIGHT   roR 

CAI^IFOHMA     f!VDlAX     Bll.l# 

WASHINGTON.  Nov.  39.— Repre- 
sentative Kaker  of  California  an- 
annoimced  Ito-dav  tjjat  he  would 
press  nls  Will  to\aiiLlorize  the  In- 
f  dians  ^'  liLrytateTf  submit  their 
clainOto  Til.-  federal  -^rrnirt  of 
/unms.  The  bill  i.«.  pending  before 
the  Indian  eommitteo^  and  Repre- 
sentative Raker  ^ilfr  that  he  has 
assurances  that  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ported  out   at  an   early  date. 
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November  20,  1924 

ER  TO  PRESS 

INDIAN  CLAIM 
BILL 
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BWOght  Before 
TUT  House  At  A^ 

Early  Da<\/^  ' 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  29.— C4»)—  j 
Representative  Raker  of  California 
announced  to-day  that  ^e  would 
press  his  bill  to  authorize  t»ie  In- 
dians of  his  state  to  submit  their 
claims    to      the      federal    court    of 

I  claims.  ^   ^  ^.^ 

•  The  bill  is  pending  before  the 
Indian  committee  and  Representa- 
tive Raker  says  that  he  has  assur- 
ances that  the  bill  win  be  reported 
out  at  an  early  date. 

West   To   Get   Post. 
The     chaimanshlp     of     the     house 
Indian   committee   in   the   next  con- 
gress now   held  by  an   eastern   meni 
will  go  to  the  West,  it  was  learned| 

to-day.  ^,         „     , 

Chairman  Snyder  of  New  \or] 
was  not  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion. Representatives  Cole  ol 
Ohio  and  Roach  of  Missouri.  Re 
publicans,  were  beaten  In  the  re- 
cent election.  Representative  Dal 
^'Inger,  Republican  of  Massachusetts 
not  a  candidate  for  re-electlor 


r^i*^ 
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Is  A!??  3DIEG0,  CAL.,  fXIOX 


BO 

-  .J 


^    OCT,  27,  1023 


\oyDay  With 


afXn  Diego  county  and  cUy.  met 

rneU    lelS?w    club   women   m    the 

presided.  wHh  Mrs.  Blanche^ates 
1  acting  as  Patl  amen^nan.     Dr.  ^  i_ 

p»ff«ar.Ti£'^Va'"w°S55 
session.     Dr.     B^son  J^?;^^''^'^ 

luncheon.      *-*i«     V-7!L«,im   nf     the 

L'^r[a\rtJ.e  afternoon  *|ssic^^^^ 

resumed  at  t"'?  ,"**"„  ^i  Mueller- 
State  Assemblyman   E4Mueuer, 

who  is  a  resident  of  El  C*^n    an 
[?u^^?eT  e^tl'nde^d'  fo*?mar^4tln|s 

ESen^o^^e'^^her^aM^^^^^^ 
Riverside.     givln«  an     ad  drew  on 
"Modern    Methods     »' ^n^*"^  J.ls 

^,^""^^""'f  thf  Ind^lS.  «erS 
g  Vine  a  Ulk^^'alon^  similar  Unes^ 
The  oreeent  conditions  of  San 
D^ero  c^nty  Indians  -wa«  "POken 
?f  -^v  Mrs  Thelma  Anderson,  who 
was"^  he«elT  raised  on  an  Indian 
reservation  of  thU  county. 
'*M«  F  J.  Stafford.  P^'ldent  of 
n,l  Vl  Oalon  Woman's  ProgreM 
'cluV'^wa^  insisted  in  hei^^^^^^^ 
dutiis  and  ae  hc»te8«.  by  Mrs.  JacK 
In^axrAa  and  Mlflfl  Bower^    


m^- 


■  HI 


l^^'^-: 


IliLUSTItATICD    DAIL.Y    ttlBWB 
'  AVG.  31   1»25 


Twom.i.a  TAf.-  icxmcrm 


»>  • 


^f^i: 


f  C.  CLAOT  INDIAN 


CONFERENCE 


INSF. 


No   war  legalia  was  found  on  the 
twenty    Indians,    representing    20,000 
Cf=lifornia  Indians  wbo  met  yesterday 
in    sen    Francisco    to    take    up    wo' 
f:.rc   problems   of  their  race 
the   respesentatives    was   Will   Clark, 
of    \ankee    HiU.    Butte    County,    a-^l 
ar.othet^rs.    S.    A.    Sorahan   of    Su- 
fle,    the    only   woman       granted 


lat  privilege. 


securo 


•Ibo    Indians    are    endeavoring    to  ■ 
legal    rights    to    their    land.,  j 
in   (;alifornia   on  the   rights   of   their 
one   of  1  old     tr^al    laws.     Land    rights    was  ^ 
the    chief    topic    under   consideration 
at     the    conference.  -  Representatives  | 
of   the   Indian   Board   of   Cooperation  | 
were    present 


mO,000  IS  DUE  CALIFORNIA 
f  INDIMS-AND  THEY  MAY  BE  PAID 


Ur 

illfoA 


The  Indiaitff  If 
settlement  of  a  millfon  dollars,  or 
more,  due  them,  says  Frederick  G. 
Collett,  executive  of  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation,  who  is  reg- 
istered at  the  Alexandria  Hotel. 

This  assertion  is  made,  said  Col- 
lett,  foUowine:  the  recent  completion 
of  briefs  for  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  which  the  In- 
dian's right  of  occupancy  to  Cali- 
fornia soil  will  be  made.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  for  the 
20,000    remaining   California   Indians 


ornia  have   a<^to  present  their  claims  to  the  United 

States  Court  of  Claims. 

'*The  last  Congress  unanimously 
passed  this  Indiim  bill,"  reports  Col- 
lett.  **Thc  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  offered  favorable  comment  and 
we  had  no  opposition  from  any  per- 
sons who  are  well  informed  on  the 
Indian  condition  in  California.  We 
are  confident  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court." 

Mr.    Collett    first    became    the    In- 
dian's sponsor  in  1910,  as  the  result 
of  a  plea  made  by  an  old  red  xnan 
n  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
••What  become  of  redskin  if  white 
an  no  help?" 

Collett  took  up  the  challenge,  and 
as  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
ndian  Board.  The  work  of  this  or- 
anization  is  seen  by  a  comparison 
f  1910  statistics,  which  shows  no 
ublic  school  facilities  whatever  in 
he  state  for  Indian  children,  against 
ast  year's  record  of  3000  Indians  on 
he  public  school  rolls. 

Meanwhile,  th«  Indian  has  not 
eived    anything    for    the    ter^ory 
hat  was  rightfully  his,  says  fl^llet 


SAN  PRANCISCO,  CAU 
DAILY  HERALD  15.  F.  I 


M^'POCINO,  CAt.,  BBACOV    t^ 

• 


IndfiitnLecture 

The  refusal  of  the  American  In- 
dia^© ^tchafcg^  his  happy  hunt- 
ing^fero^ijk  fort  the  white  man's 
heavem  12?  thef  religious  war  re- 
sultfe^  from  his  resistance  to  an 
order  of  the**J}|d'ted  States  Indian 
bureau  to  th^  effect  will  be  the 
subject  of  an  address  to  be  de- 
livered by  John  Collier  before  the 
San  Francisco  center  of  the  Cali- 
fornia League  of  Women  Voters 
Thursday  afternoon.  May  29,  at  the 
St.  Francis. 
!  The  speaker  is  executive  secre- 
tar\'  of  the  American  Indian  De- 
fense association,  of  which  Irvin^T 
liacheller,     novelist,     Ls    president. 

A  local  branch  of  the  Indian  De- 
fense league  has  recently  been  or- 
ganized  by  Collier.  It  counts  among 
its  membership  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber 
of  the  University  of  California, 
Miss  Alice  Griffith.  Mrs.  Edith  Tale 
Thomp.son   and  Charles  De   Elkus, 

A  membership  meeting  of  the 
center  at  2:30  p.  m.  will  precede 
the  address.  Mrs.  Jesse  Steinhart, 
president,    will    preside. 


^    \ 


400  Indians  Kegistcr 
Tuolumne.— ^opiiig#to  sbare  la  an 
expecteJ^Betmem^tknby  the  United 
States  g#CerM^t  fir  lands  taken 
from  NQjgmenr  Qalifornia  Indians, 
more  than  400  of  tffBfn^have  register- 
•ed  at  the  Cherokee  reservation  here. 


rJlSKA.  CAI^,  KEWS 


■  i ..- 


l^ans  May  Hold  Big 
Pow  Wow  Here  Soon 

pe^le  0 


I  -^^ISSfi^oMle  peifole  of  Indian  blood 

[Of  TtekA  and  its  vicinity  attended  a 

±hn^^  ,^^^«5i«   Auxiliary   at   the 

T^i?S,^^,"^«^unday  afternoon. 

^u^    f  P'^^^'  executire  officer  of 

nd  Al^^  rni^^^    ^^   Co-operation, 

IS  ?nti^!!^'"v**P'*»«<^  themselTca 
IS  optimistic  about  the   outcome   of 

?rouS7or^ti'^°™>     Indians     have 

te^^^  *^«     t.h\^ 

r Jr  '!  ^'■"bfble  that  later     in     the 

Nmpletin^  th7?ribal'  roll  '  gXs%? 
Jpressed  himself  as  favorahI»  tn  Ltj' 
(mg  an  Indian  celehr«T?n;^  i     •"  ^°\^'' 
/summer,    alone-   i;ti-"  '^"""^  ^^^ 
Ichambe;  of  cL  '  ."  discussed   at  a 

^rekarecently     ™""     "'^^t'"^     ^t 
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MILLS  CLUB  HEARS  ^    /    (J        ,, 
TALK  ON  INDIANS       nV    \ 

Mrs.  J.  VV.  Henderson  gJvc  a^ost| 

interesting  and  inspiring  talk  on  KThe 

Indians   of   California"   at   the   March 

:  meeting  of  the  Mills  Club  of  Alameda 

'county'    held    at    Ebell    CU.b    House 

Oakland,    recently.      Mrs.    Henderson 


A   i,..r   -iiidiencc.   inuncdiately. 
convinced    Her   auul^.ll^.».. 
tbat  she  was  thorot,ghly  nnbued  w  U 

sympathy  and  a  strong  ^"'''^  ^^  7^. 
tl,c  Indians  the  justice  which  they  dc 

"Trs.  Henderson  and  iK-r     hv^W 
,,^ve  spent  much  tinte  m  v'^.tng  the 
;  Indians  in  their  hon,es  and  feels  tha 
!  they  are  a  much-neglected  race      She 
i  considers  then,  a  worthy  peo,>^e    no 
!  asking  for  charity,  but  for  just.ee.  She 
:::s  that   they  are  peaceable,  sympa- 

tl/etic  and  thoughtful  of  the  r.ght     of 
others;    and    n.entioned    >^---     "  ^ . 
dents    which    she    had    noted    m      c 
travels    among    them     to     prove      hu 

''"'llrs.   Henderson   had   always   taken 
a  great  i.Uerest  in  the  history  of  the 
Indian  people,  but  it   was  ^^-^'J;^ 
leen    years   ago   that    her   sympathu. 
..ere  more  deeply  stirred  by  an  appeal 
Tnade  by  an   Indian  chief,  who  can^ 
to  Mount  Hermon,  where  she  was  a 
tending    a    convention,    and    la.d    h.s 
grievances    before    that    body     ask.ng 
fheir  aid  to  obtain  justice  for  h.s  tr  be 
who  in  many  cases  had  been  evicted 
w lo    were    starving    and   ill.    without 
lectors  and  mirses.    The  result  of  h. 
plea  was  the  formation  of  an  I.idian 
Board  of  Investigation,  and  two  btan- 
ford  graduates,  who  happened  to  hear 
his  plea,  were  so  impressed  by    t,  that 
they    consecrated    their    lives    to   this 

.  •       «ff   intn  the  Wild  moun- 

serv.ce,  go.ng  off,  .nto  tnc  wi. 

tainous  country,  and  min.stenng  to 
as  many  as  it  was  possible,  forming  a 
school,  to  which  the  Indians  flocked 
from  all  directions  for  many  miles 
around.  The  Indians  appear  to  be  most 
anxious  for  education,  espec.ally  for 
their  children,  so  that  they  may  have 
ecual  opportunities  with  the  whites. 

With  the  rights  of  c.t.zensh.p,  Mrs. 
Henderson  is  hoping  that  many  of  the 
difficulties    may    be    overcome.      Her 
travels    took    her    into    many    out-ot- 
the-way  places,  and  she  gave  several 
instances   of   the   results   obtained   by 
Lhe   Indians,  in  cultivating     plots     ot 
Lound,  surrounding  their  almost  in- 
Lcessible  cabins,  which  she  declared 
wonderful.      She   also   gave    instances 
of  many  acts  of  cruelty  on  the  part 
of  white  men,  where  they  had  coveted 
the  land  and  where  they  had  dispos- 
sessed  them,   without     a     fair     tr.ak 
However,  Mrs.  Henderson  said  there 
was  cause  for  encouragement,  as  the 
white  men  were  awakening  to  the  fact 
that   injustice  had  been  done   the  1.  - 
dians  and  now,  in  many  ways,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  redress  the  wrongs 
There   are   now   80  auxiliaries   to  the 
Indian  Board  of  Investigation.    They 
have    council    meetings    twice    a  year 
Lnd  a  representative  is  sent  to  appear 
L.forc  the  board  to  adjust  grievances. 
Mrs.   Percy   Mott,   accompanied   by 
Mrs.  Kay.  gave  a  most  ^nj">'-bk  i;;;;; 
gran,  of  Indian  songs,  lea  and  cake^ 
tere  served  by  Mrs.  Youngberg   Mrs. 
Brunner,  Mrs.    Hughes,    Mrs.    Blake, 
Mrs.  ^"'-'^'*  =""'  Mrs.  EsdeiK 


IS  PpSIPONtD 

Conference  Called 
Februa 


SONORA,  AP^g^ar^he  Inttian 
rally  at  Cheroke^lTyiS'county.  Sun- 
day, which  was  caUfed  by  Chief  Wil- 
liam Fuller  on  bl^alf  of  the  Tuol- 
umne auxiliary  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Coopeartion,  Inc.;  which  is  mak- 
'ng  a  determined  fight  in  the  fed- 
«>ral  courts  for  a  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  Indians  of  this  state 
under  an  old  treaty  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  very  poorly  attended, 
and  another  meeting  was  called  by 
Qhief   Fuller   for   February   6. 

Chief  William  Fuller  recently  re- 
ceived  a  letter  from  F.  C.  Collett, 
executive  representative,  Indian 
board  of  cooperation,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, stating  that  the  board  had 
made  progress  to  gain  a  settlement 
for  the  Indians  of  California. 
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5? 


Reds,  But  Not 


Bolsheviks 


The  president  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Cooperation,  an  incorporated  as- 
sociation of  California  which  has  for 
several  years  been  looking  after  pro- 
gress among  the  Indians  of  the  State, 
gives  out  information  about  the  Red 
Men  from  time  to  time  which  is  of 
much  interest.  In  a  late  circular  he 
refers  to  the  Indians  of  this  vicinity 
as  follows: 

"At  North  Fork  the  Indians 
recently  had  an  enthusiastic 
meeting.  The  members  of  the 
North  Fork  Auxiliary  gave  a 
dance  and  Social  with  Mr.  Collett 
and  his  co-workers  as  guests  of  | 
honor.  Mr.  Collett  was  assisted 
by  A.  C.  Gillis,  W.  G.  Walker, 
and  W.  W.   Weaver.      Gilli 


Walker  are  Indian  members  of 
the  board.  The  Indians  proved 
themselves  the  best  of  entertain- 
ers  and  provided  a  most  pleasant 
-evening.  Gillis  sang  some  of  his 
own  tribal  songs  to  a  most  en- 
thusiastic audience. 

*'At  Mariposa  a  meeting  of  the 
Indians  was  held   in   the  Court 
House.     This  fact  seems  signifi- 
cant    in   that    the   Indians   have 
been  seeking  recognition  in  the 
courts     of    California     and     the 
gathering  in  the  Court  Room  ap- 
peared    to   symbolize    their   ulti- 
mate  victory.      The  court  house 
at  Mariposa  was  built  in   1854 
three  years  after  the  government 
had  made  the  c^tghteen   treaties 
with    the    Indians    guaranteeing 
them   their   rights   in   California 
lands.     The  meeting  in   the  old 
building    which    has    weathered 
the  years  much  more  successful- 
ly than  the  treaties,  seemed  per- 
culiarly  appropos. 

"County  officials  at  Mariposa 
take  a  remarkably  sane  and  just 
attitude  toward  the  Indian  peo- 
ple.     There  is  no  apparent  dis- 
crimination   against    the    native 
Inhabitants.  The  court  room  was 
opened  without  question  for  the 
Indian    meeting     county    officers 
showing  the     greatest     interest 
and  cordiality.     If  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  white  people 
were  a  little  more  general  the  In- 
dian would  cease  to  be  a  prob- 
lem.    He  asks  for  justice,  not  so- 
cial acceptance,  and  if  the  white 
man  always  gave  him  a  fair  deal 
he      would      soon      fit      himself 
smoothly  into  his  own  particular 
niche." 


YUr.KA.  CAL.  .TOrT^NAL  568 
AUGUST  22,  T923 

INUlAN  drCHKcn 

HERE  SUNDAY  P.  M! 


Miss    Hope    Elizabeth       Haupt      oi 
Washington,   D.   C,  lecturer  and  mis- 
sionary,   will    address  a  communit; 
meeting   here. 

Aliss   Mope  Elizabeth    Haupt,   whos, 
headquarters    are.  at    Washington,    D. 
C.    and    who   has   traveled   throughoutj 
the.  wht)le  of  the  United  States  in  be-[ 
half    of    the    Indians    was    in    Yreka    a 
few    hours   last   week    and    will   return 
Ifor  a  big  community  meeting  for  **Pale| 
|faces"  and  In/iians  next  Sunday  night 
Miss  Haupt  has  visited  the  Indian  res- 
lervations  from  the  Clallams  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  Semiii'k:.  of  F.orida  and 
is    making    a    study    of    the     Klamath 
Modoc,    Shasta    and    other    Indians    of 
this   section.      She    has   secured   a    line 
llittle    cal)in    on    the    Klamath   and    will 
spend   several   weeks   there   writin,^   on 
Iher   new   hook. 

Miss  Haupt  has  recently  come  from 
IHumboldt  County  where  she  made  a 
[number  of  addresses  at  Eureka,  Bald 
Mountain  and  other  places.  The  Blue 
Lake  Advocate  has  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  interview  with  her: 

''California's  record,  historically  is 
probably  the  most  shameful  of  all  the 
states.  In  1848  our  country  promised 
the  Spaniards  to  look  out  that  the 
Indians  of  the  ceded  land  be  settled 
on  their  own  land.  Nothing  was 
done!  Then,  in  1851-52  by  18  treaties 
the  Indians  gave  up  to  the  white  men 
this  noble  California.  Some  7,500,000 
acres  were  reserved  for  them,  to  be 
sold  fro—  time  to  time  and  the  money 
given  to  them.  It  was  sold  by  the 
government,  but  the  money  was  used 
for  Federal  purposes.  They  were 
promised  $1,800,000  in  personal  pro- 
perty, school  houses,  farming  imple- 
ments, stock,  etc.,  and  not  a  thing 
was  given.  The  treaties  were  con- 
cealed in  the  secret  archives  of  the 
Senate. 

''The  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation 
is  the  most  effiqient  white  man's  so- 
ciety in  our  country!  Too  often  the 
old  Sioux,  Brown  Elk's,  exclamation 
is  true  'White  men's  societies  to  he^p 
Indians?  Hugh!  It's  this  way!  Tall:, 
Talk,  Talk!  No  DO!'  But  this  so- 
ciety  is  doing.  The  honorary  presi- 
dent is  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  and 
on  the  executive  committee  are  Will 
C.  Wood  and  Dr.  Fisher,  head  of  Cali- 
fornia's Sunday  School  and  Mrs.  Dor- 
cas Spencer,  Indian  Welfare  head  of 
the    W.    C.    T.    U. 

"The  executive  representative  is  Rev. 
Frederick  Collett,  who  unearthed  the 
last  treaties,  and  who  has  been  so 
tireless  in  his  efforts  that  he  has  sue- 
eeded  in  organizing  72  Indian  auxi- 
liary societies  throughout  the  state. 
One  of  the  most  efficient  attorneys  oi 
|.  Washington  City  has  been  employed 
by  the  Board — and  now  they  are  sue- 
ing  the  government,  to  obtain  justice 
for  the  lon8:-defrauded  California  In- 
dians! Congressman  Raker  is  theii 
staunch  friend  in  Congress,  and  Geo. 
Wharton  James  is  th/^  editor  of  their 
paper,  'The  Herald.'  So  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  and  strenuous  activity 
till  the  Indians  of  California  will  come 
into  their  own!" 


Miss  Haupt  goes  on  to  Hoopa,  then 
to  visit  the  Blackfeet  of  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park  region,  who  are  repf)rted 
Ito  be  starving — under  mismanagement 
of  the  government  in  spending  with- 
out tl'eir  cnnsep.t,  their  last  two  mil- 
lion dollars  for  an  irrigation  system 
which  is  reported  t.o  be  a  total  failure. 

Miss  Haupt  is  at  work  on  two  books, 
"A  Century  and  a  Half  of  Dishonor", 
which  deals  with  the  unsatisfactory 
old  policy  of  the  government  and  "A 
Hike  Through   Ramona  Land." 

Miss  Haupt  expressed  herself  as  ^ 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  red- j 
wood  country.  | 


BISHOP,    CALir.,    REGISTER 


y/tOLLETFS     VIEWS 

F.    G.    Collett    writes    frop 


San 


Francisco    in    reply    to    receiit    com- 
meuts    in    this^'  paper:  r 

The  Indians  of  California  Inc. 
and  my  work  is  responsible  for  the 
preparation,  introduction  and  pas- 
sage of  the  Court  of  Claims  law. 
The  law  from  its  inception  has 
authorized  all  of  the  Indians  of 
California,  including  those  of  Inyo 
county,  to  present  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  all  claims  of  whatsoever 
nature  they  may  have  against  the 
United  States  Government.  After 
eight  years  of  persistent  effort 
against  ever  changing  political 
policies  and  stubborn  opi>osition 
the  law  was  passed  by  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  approved 
by   the   President. 

The  article  in  your  paper  would 
wrongfully  lead  your  readers  to 
believe  that  "it  cannot  be  shown 
that  any  contributions  by  the  In- 
dians will  make  a  particle  of  dif- 
ference in  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  suit."  A  similar  argument 
was  made  by  certain  newspapers 
and  some  people  who  thought  they 
were  well  informed  during  the  time 
the  Court  of  Claims  law  was  pend- 
ing in  Congress.  The  contention 
was  that  because  the  guardian  (the 
Federal  governmental  agencies) 
had  slept  for  more  than  thre^ 
quarters  of  a  century  on  the  right 
of  their  wards  (Indians)  that  their 
claims  were  outlawed  and  th*t 
contributions  intended  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  promises  made  by 
the  Federal  Grovemment  in  eighteen 
certain  treaties  with  the  Indians 
would  not  accomplish  any  benefit 
to  the  Indians.  To  the  contrary, 
the  Indians'  money  and  their  per- 
sistent effort  did  secure  the  passage 
of  the  law  which  now  accords  to 
the  Indians  the  right  to  have  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  render  a 
judgment  against  the  United  States 
Government  for  any  amoimt  that 
may  be  found  due  the  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  treaties. 

Following  the  passage  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  Law,  certain 
newspapers  and  uninformed  persons 
attemped  to  lead  the  Indians  to 
believe  that  the  State  of  California 
and  federal  agents  who  had  slept 
on  the  Indians'  rights  and  otherwise 
deprived  them  of  a  just  settlement 
for  nearly  eighty  years,  would  now 
do  their  work  so  well  that  the 
Indians  need  not  pay  any  attention 
to  their  own  business.  They  would 
be  well  cared  for.  This  advice  and 
Ifallacious  hope  was  found  to  be 
woefully  misleading.  However,  the 
Attorney  General  of  California  in 
preparing  the  petition  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  did  not  read  the  law 
with  sufficient  intelligence  and  care 
to  know  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  include  as  claimants 
and  beneficiaries  all  of  the  Indians 
of  California.  His  original  petition 
also  unnecessarily  limited  the  pos- 
sible recovery  to  $12,800,000.00. 
From  this  sum  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia expects  to  be  paid  back  any 
amount  it  may  spend  to  help  the 
Indians  in  their  suit.  In  addition 
to  this  the  Federal  Government 
expects  to  deduct  any  amoimt  it 
has  spent  in  the  past  eighty  years 
and  any  amount  it  is  now  spending, 
and  shall  spend  for  the  Indians  of 
Callfomia  until  the  suit  is  set- 
tled. The  Attorney  General  neg- 
lected for  fifteen  months  to  file 
suit  for  the  Indians,  thereby  a* 
lowing  thirteen  other  Indian  cases 
to  be  filed  ahead  of  the  case  of 
the  Indians  of  California.  A  rec- 
ord of  eighty  years  of  neglect  and 
malfeasance  should  teach  the  In- 
dians that  they  need  their  own 
attorneys  who  are  responsible  to 
them.  The  Indians  should  not 
accept  blindly  promises  made  by 
politicians  who  are  in  the  oitice 
today  and  gone  tomorrow.  The 
policy  of  the  accounting  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  is  to  take 
up  Indian  cases  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  filed.  This  has 
resulted  in  even  greater  delay  and 
irrevocable    loss    to    the    Indians. 

Because  of  the  Indians'  own 
money  and  the  persistent  effort  of 
their  organization  the  Attorney 
General  was  forced  into  court 
nearly  four  years  after  he  was 
first  authorized  to  act  for  the  In- 
dians. At  this  time,  March  14th, 
1932,  in  self-defense  he  did  ap- 
pear in  court  and  did  amend  his 
petition  so  that  now  all  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  State  of  California, 
including  those  of  Inyo  county, 
are  included  in  the  suit.  The  pe- 
tition was  further  amended  on  that 
date  to  remove  unnecessary  limit- 
ations as  to  the  amount  to  be  re- 
covered,   thereby    now    aUowing    the 


itation  which  barred  them  from  a 
settlement  of  their  treaty  promises, 
now  they  can  upon  a  just  showing 
therefore,  secure  a  per  capita  pay- 
ment of  any  amount  that  may  be 
won. 

A  Congress  lives  for  but  two 
years  and  cannot  bind  the  acts  ot 
any  subsequent  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress that  passed  the  Court  of 
Claims  law  was  not  competent  to 
determine  how  moneys  should  be 
spent  that  might  be  found  due  the 
Indians,  during  the  life  of  some 
future  Congress.  That  Congress 
died  on  March  4,  1929.  The  Con- 
gress that  is  in  power  following 
the  decision  of  the  court  as  to  the 
amount  due  the  Indians  will  pro- 
vide in  its  appropriation  act  the 
method  whereby  the  money  will  be 
expended  or  distributed  to  the  In- 
dians. A  per  capita  payment  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  lump  sum. 
It  might  provide  for  installments 
over  a  period  of  years.  In  some 
instances  it  might  provide  for 
lump  sums.  In  others  it  might 
provide  that  the  money  of  an  in- 
dividual Indian  be  invested  for  him 
in  accordance  with  the  discretion 
of  the  Congress  then  in  power. 

The    article    in    your    paper    was 
grossly    misleading    as    to    the    pay- 
ments    made     by     the     Indians.      A 
great   many   Indians   have   not   con- 
tributed   anything    in    the    form    of 
dues  or  donations  toward  the  work 
of    their    organization.        Some      of 
them  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
Those    who    have    contributed    have 
done  so  by  choice  and  in  amounts 
as  small  as  25c.     Others  have  given 
larger  amounts.     A  few  have  made 
loans  in   order   that   their  court   of 
claims    suit      might      be      properly 
handled     and     not     delayed     during 
the    present    financial    inabililty      oi:' 
many    people    to    carry    their    share 
of     the     necessary     expenses.       The 
Indians    are   no'v   being    represented 
in  court   by  attorneys   of  their  own 
choosing.       These     attorneys     have 
been  given   the  following   authority 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
'*have    full    access    to    all    records, 
files  and  proceedings  in  said  action, 
as  well   as   to   such   letters,   papers, 
documents     and    public     records    as 
provided    in    paragraph    IV,    in    the 
said    enabling    act;     that    they    be 
allowed  to  suggest  and  advise  with 
the  Court,  and  assist  in  developing 
all     the     facts     and     circumstances 
as  provided  in  said  enabling  act  to 
the   end  that   said  Indians  of   Cali- 
fornia shall  receive  such  an  amoimt 
as  shall  equal  the  just  compensation 
provided    or    proposed    for    the    In- 
dians   in    those    certain    18    unrati- 
afied    treaties/'     F.    O.    COLXrETTT. 
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United  States  Govemmeni^  effort  I  gress  that  is  in  power  following 
eight  years  of  persiste  ^1^^  decision  of  the  court  as  to  the 
.   .^      ^^      rhancrmg      pouw*-«-|       


United     statt^^* .  t  nt       effort  I  gress    mat     is    m    power     lunuwA^e 

eight    years    of      persiste  ^^^^j^^  decision  of   the  court  as  to  the 

against      ever      changmg     J^^^^^x^  I  amount    due    the    Indians    will    pro- 
policies     and      stubborn         ^^-esslvide    in    its    appropriation    act    the 


agamst       cv^* oDi>03ition|amouuL    aue    tne    xuui»i»     »»***    ^*- 

policies  and  »^^^^^  cSogress  I  vide  in  its  appropriation  act  the 
the  law  was  passed  by  "^^^^In^ethod  whereby  the  money  will  be 
of   the   United  SUtes  and     PP  L^pended   or   distributed    to    the   In- 


oy    the    President-  uldl^^^^^'     ^   ^^^  capita   payment   does 

The    arUcle    in    your   paper   wo       1^^^^   necessarily    mean    a   lump    sum. 
wrongfully     lead     your     ^^^'^^^t.^^llt    ^^S^^    provide    for    installments 


The     article     "»     J*""»     i— ^^  tOl'^**       uevessamj     mean     o.    ^^-^^t-     

wrongfuUy  lead  your  '■***^®'^!,^_^|it  might  provide  for  installments 
believe  that  "it  cannot  be  snow  i  ^^^^  ^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^^ 
that  any  contribuUons  by  the  i  ^^nces  it  might  provide  for 
^  '. 1,^    <•    oarticle    of    <l»-l rvth^rs    it    mieht 


believe    that    n-    v.«-~-    -  m- 1  over   a    pcnoa    ui    jrc<»»<..      -" 1 

that  any  contribuUons  by  "»;  I  msUnces  it  might  provide  for  ^ 
dians  will  make  a  particle  '^  ^  |iump  sums.  In  others  it  might 
ference    in    the    success    or    ^*",    provide    that    the    money    of    an   m- 


dians   will    make    a  p*'"^ —     *onure|l»i'"P    ^^^^-  o'-"«'«    "-    ""&"- 

ference  in  the  success  or  ^*",  provide  that  the  money  of  an  m- 
of  the  suit."  A  similar  a^gumeu  i  .^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  invested  for  him 
was    made    by    certain    "^e^^f^Pf'^  hn    accordance    with    the    discretion 


of  the  suit."  A  oiu"""  -  "  , _ ...a I  diviauai  inuian  uc  i...v-^ —  —  — — 
was  made  by  certain  n«^**f*f^'"  m  accordance  with  the  discretion 
and  some  people  who  thought  ttey  i  ^  ^^  Congress  then  in  power. 
«„.re  well  informed  during  the  um  i  arUcle  in  your  paper  was 
were  weu         __,_„  ,„„  ^0=  pend-l  ,^     _=_,._.,j „„    »„    thA 


and  some   peopic    """    —     -       Hmelo^  '*"  v^ungicoo   >."-..  ™  r 

were  well  informed  dunng  the  um  1     ^^^    arUcle    in    your    paper    was 
the  court  of  Claims  law  ^as  P^^-                   misleading    as    to    the    pay- 
^gm    congress.       The    '^^-^''\Z\ments    made     by     Uxe     Indians.       A 
^"o  4.U/*  cniardian  iwici  T,,^iono   viavA   not   con- 


thP  Court  ot  v-;iaiiiia  *«"  .     *;rxn  I  erossiy    imaiettuxiig    <^    v^    —    it-.. 

^gm  congress.  The  '^^-^''\Z\ments  made  by  Uxe  Indians.  A 
wL  that  because  toe  guardian  l^^l  ^t  many  Indians  have  not  con- 
federal governmental  ^g^^"*!!  Jnbuted  anything  in  the  form  of 
'Srslept'for     more     than     ^r^\  ,,  donaUons  toward  the  work 


TTpdpral        eovenixii^"*'-.  ^     ^.     .  _  ■  tnDUvea    cwxjri^xx*^     "-     — 

Sd     Slept     for     more     tb^^  ^^^  dues  or  donaUons  toward  the  work 
nuRrters  of  a  century  on  Uie   "f'^M    ^    their    or«anizaUon.        Some      of 
TSe"  wards   (Indians)   U«t  t^  °^^^  ^,,  ..^  »,en  able  to  do  so. 


rS:"  wa4  (indiiu^s)  U^t  t^K^.rhave  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
cLims  were  ouUawed  and  t^Kpbose  who  have  contributed  have 
contribuUons  intended  to  secure  ^^\  3^   by   choice   and   m   amounts 

^"  .    ^^    •.•^TTiis^s    made    oyi  _„  ^„  ok^      nthArs  have  enven 


contribuUons  intended  to  secure  ^^\  3^   by   choice   and   m   amounts 

eSorcement    of    promises    ^iJU^  small  as  25c.    Others  have  given 
t^  Federal  Government  in  ^^^^^^^^^ger  amounts.     A  few  have  made 


<>nforcement    m    |j*v**— —  i,4.,*o.Tilas  smaii  aa  ^^j^-     ^*^ —  « 

t^  Federal  Government  in  ^^^^^^^^^ger  amounts.  A  few  have  made 
SrUin  treaties  with  the  I»f^lJ,  m  oMer  that  their  court  of 
would    not    accomplish    any   ^^fM  claims    suit      might      be      properly 

wuuici        _     ..    __         «,^     t^Ke     contrary,    ^***     _     ,  _. .       ^o.i««.vri       HnHner 


would  no^^.*^^"'"^"  ti,e  contrary, 
to  the  Indians.  ^^  'J*  ^^^j^  per- 
the  Indians'  money  ^'"'J^''^J^^ 
sistent  effort  did  secur.  the  P^^ 

of   the   law   'f^^^^^t V  have   the 

,?oUnrcir4s^-^    the    J^ted 

Sutes     supreme     Cc^rtJ^^,^ 

Cay  be  found  due  the  Indians  be 
cause  of  their  treaties. 


loans   1"   w»^j^'    

claims    suit      might      be      properly 
handled     and    not     delayed    during 
the    present    financial    inabUilty      oi" 
many    people    to    carry    their    share 
of     the     necesaary     expenses.       The 
Indians    are   no-v   being    represented 
in  court   by  attx>meys  of  their  own 
choosing.       These     attorneys     have 
been  given   Uie  foUowing   authority 
toy  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
"have    full    access    to    all    records. 


Sty    oe   xv»***^   —  "nave    au**    •w'w^ww^     -^ 

cause  of  their  treaties.  th«  flies  """i  proceedings  in  said  action. 

Following    the    passage  °^  ^1        ^ell  as  to  such  letters,  papers. 

ICourt      Of      Claims  „U-'  -J^^^ Locuments^    and_  public    i^ords    as 


Following     «."'^    f — --  ,„rtainlas  well   as   10   auv.-    . ^^      _ 

court  of  Claims  Law  ;f ^3  documents  and  public  records  as 
newspapers  and  ""i^^^'^f^.^^'^^  provided  in  paragraph  IV,  m  the 
attemped    -lead    the    In^^J^P^^^    ,^,,,,    ^r.    .^.^^^ 


riped  to"  lead  the  -^,  J^^rTnaig  aTv.  'that  they  be 
believe  Uiat  Uie  State  of  CaMorn^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^th 
and    federal    agents    who    lu^^l^^  ^„^,   ^,  ^^,  ^J:Zt:iZ 


l>eiieve    ui***-    ^^-   ~-        ^      .^,    ai^nt  I  aliowea   tu   au^^v«v ,      .   _ 

.„d   federal   sgenu   •■''°   "^.^^  ,M  coort,  uii  M«let  Ui  «.d«puw 


do    Uieir    work    so    weu    "^ 


tne  v-«uri,,   €»**v  -«' - 

all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
as  provided  in  said  enabling  act  to 
the  end  that  said  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia shall  receive  such  an  amount 


Indians  need  not  pay  a-yjtt«^^'^"  ^  ,^„  ^qual  the  just  compensation 
to  their  own  business^  ^..^cr^d  provided  or  proposed  for  the  In- 
lbewellcared_for      Tliis^-ean^P^^    ^    those    cert^  i«,  ,--«- 


be  ^'eU  ca^ed  for.     ™;«r-»^C^^^"t^o^    certain    18    unrati- 
Lllacious    hope    was    found    to    »>e     ^^    „     ^     ^_    cpix^ 

woefully    misleading.      ^^^^^^^J^.J^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Attorney    General    of    California    in  |^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
prTrSg  the  petition  to  the  C«uH 
of    Claims    did    not    read    tiie    law 
with  sufficient  inteUigence   ^nd  care 
To   know   that   it  was    the   intention 

nf  Sngress  to  include  as  claimants 

and  S'aries   all   of    Uie  m^an. 

of  California.     His   original   petition 

,  <:  ,  nnecessarily    limited    Uie   pos- 
also    unnecessarily  2  800.000.00. 

Bible     recovery       to       »i^>'*""' 
From   this    sum    the    State   of   Ca^ 
fomia  expects  to  be  paid  l^ck  «y 
Lount    it   ma^    sp^nd    to^b^P^^^e 

rtllL  \r U";:i     -vei^ent 

expects    to    deduct    any  _^-^^J^ 

haTspent  in  Uie  past  eighty  yeara 

Ud  any  amount  it  is  now  spending. 

%  si   spend  -  -  --r^! 
California     until     tiie     suit    is 
tied.      The    Attorney    G«;^"!    '^^f,, 
lected    for    fifteen    montiis    to    file 
suU    for    tiie    Indians.    Uiereby    a. 
r^ing    thirteen    oUier    In^^J^^ 
to    be    filed    ahead    of    the    case    « 
the   Indians   of  California.     A    rec 
t'd  of  eighty  years  of  neglec    and 
nxalf easance    should    teach    the    to 

dians     Uiat     Uiey    '^^^^i  J^fJ'^ 
attorneys    who    are    responsible     to 

them       The      Indians      ^^<>^\^X\ 
accept    blindly    promise,    made  ^y 
politicians    Who    are    in    the    oih 
today     and     gone     tomorrow.  ] 

p^icy  of  tiie  accounting  dei^t- 
Lnt  Of  the  Govemmen^^-  -  take 
up    Indian    cases    to    Uie  ^^ 

which     Uiey     are     hied.      ^»  , 

resulted  in   even   greater   delay   and 

rre-cable    loss    to    the   tomans. 
Because     of     Uie      Indians       own 
.money   and   the   persistent   effort^ot 
'their    organization    Jhe       Mtom^, 

rpneral     was      forced     mto      court 

nearly     four     years     after    he     was 

aSt  'authorized   to    act   *orthe Jn- 

dians.      At    tills    time,    ^ar^    l*»^ 

1939      in     self-defense    he     did    ap- 
pear' in    court    and    did    amend   his 

petition  so  that  now  all  of  Uie  to- 

SaTof    the    State    of    Califorrua, 

fnauding    those    of      Inyo    ^ounty 

are    included   in    the    ^t.     "m   pe 

tition  was  furtiier  amended  on  to^t 

date  to  remove  unnecessanr  ^^ 
ations  as  to  Uie  amount  tobe  re^ 
covered.  Uiereby  now  al^wtag  ^^ 
court  to  find  for  Uie  In^^s  ^ 
California  "an  amount  equal  to 
S^ust  value  Of  ^compen^tion 

provided    or    proposed    for    t^    » 
dians    in    Uiose      certain      eighteen 

"?r'as    the     todla^     -r^, 
through    Uie    passage   <^    "^  ?^ 


»l  TTB  T.AKl?.  TAT,..  ADTOfATF 
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Indians  of  District  Pow 
Wow  In  Park  Today 

Indians  of  Distri^t^'o.  i  will  gather 
.Tt  thc'^Eureka  Auto  Park  today,  start- 
ing^ at  p  o'eioc*k  this  morni^^for  an 
all  day  **pow  wow."  This  announce- 
ment was  made  last  night  by  J.  Col- 
l<'tt.  president  of  the  Indian  organiza- 
tion, who  is  here  from  San  Francisco 
to^take   charge   of   the    pow    wow. 

There  will  be  a  big  picnic  lunqheon 
at  noon  in  the  park,  and  the  com- 
niitee  in  charge  sends  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  ail  Indians  to  attend  the 
confab.  Collett  of  San  Francisco  W'll 
tell  of  progress  of  the  Indian  work 
throughout  the  country.  He  will  alsfO 
give  details  of  the  big  Indian  exhibit 
which  will  soon  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
ci.^r-o. 


AT  CONVENTIO; 

'i^r^OoUett  Of  Indian  Board  of  Oo- 

operaUon    Explains    Some    Points 

Attat    Indians    Have    Gained 

In     -njelr    Suit 

About    a    h'ii^Z^T'lndians    from 

^Tt^r'   ''^'^^'^^"^   «"-boIdt. 
ne      Norte    and     part    of    sisklyou 
Counties    gathered    at    the    Eureka 
Auto  Park  Sunday  for  their  a^ual' 
convention,     j.  Collett  of  San  P^^n 
-SCO  arrived   there  to   take  charge 
Of  the  meeting,  and  addressed   the 
groups  on  subjects  of  Interest    The 
meet  ng  was  held  in  the  community 
social  hall  at  the  Auto  Park 

Board  of  Co-operation  of  San  Fran- 
kisco     explained    some    points    that 
he    Indians    have    gained    m    their 
iu.t    regarding    Karok    lands.      This 
'uit    is    now    before    the    u.    s     Cir 
:uit    Court    of    Appeal,    on    appeal 
:f  Karok   land   extends   along   the 
Jamath  from  Bluff  Creek  to  above 
[appy  Camp,  and   includes,   besides 
'uch  valuable  timber,  the  valuable 
)ower     sites     applied     for     by     the 
Slectro-Metals    Company,    what    the 
[ndians    are    waging    a    determined 
ight  to  get  was  brought  out  at  the 
meeting    Sunday,    is    pay    from    the 
royernment    for    their    lands    before 
rail  the  valuable  rights  are  obtained 
by  private  owners.      They  are  seek- 
ling   to    restrain   the    Federal    Power 
Commission   from   giving   away   this 
water    power    which    they    consider 
[theirs   until   they  are   paid. 

Collett    also    explained    the    great 
Indian    exhibition    to    be    given    in 
[San   Francisco   October    1    to    4.      a 
motion   was    passed    and   a    commit- 
tee appointed  to  look  into  the  mair 
ter   of   bringing   part  of   the   exhibit 
to   Eureka   following  the  San   Fran- 
cisco show.     The  committee  is  com- 
posed   of    E.    E.    Wilder,    chairman, 
Theron   Worth   and   Henry   Spear. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year 
were  elected  as  follows:  Benjamin 
H.  Wilder,  president;  Henry  Spear, 
vice-president;  Theron  Worth,  sec- 
retary and  Dan  Prince,  treasurer. 
Following  the  business  session 
luncheon   was   enjoyed. 


-TnEKA.  tAt..  STAXDABD      t( 


AHEND  BIG 


About  a  hundi^^T"  Indianal  from 
bistrict  One,  comprising  Humboldt, 
Del  Norte  and  part  of  JS^kiyou 
County  gathered  at  the  Eureka 
Auto  'Park  Sunday  for  their  an- 
nual convention.  J.  Collett  of  San 
Francisco  arrived  here  to  take 
charge  o  fthe  meeting,  and  address- 
ed the  group  on  subjects  of  inter- 
est* The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
comminiity  social  hall  at  the  Auto 

Park. 

Collett,  who  is  with  the  Ii|dian 
Board  of  Cooperation  of  San  Fran- 
ciscOj  explained  some  points  that 
the  Indians  have  gained  in  their 
suit  regarding  Karok  lands.  This 
jluit  is  now  before  the  U.  S.  Cir-* 
cult  Court  of  Appeal,  on  appeal. 
The  Karok  land  extends  along  the 
Klamath  from  Bluff  Creek  to  above 
Happy  .Camp,  and  includes,  besides 
much  valuable  timber,  the  valuable 
power  sites  applied  for  by  the 
Electro -Metals  Company.  What 
the  Indiana  are  waging  a  deter- 
mined fight  to  g'et  was  brought 
out  at  the  meeting  yesterday,  is  pay 
from  the  government  for  their 
lands  before  all  the  valuable  rights 
afe  obtained  by  private  owners. 
They  are  seeking  to  restrain  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  frgm 
giving  away  this  water  power 
which,  they  consider  theirs  until 
they  are  paid. 

Collett  also  explained  the  great 
Ind^n-  exhibition  to  be  given  in 
San  Francisco  October  1  to  4.  A 
motion  was  passed  and  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter of  bringing  part  of  the  exhibit 
to  Eureka  following  the  San  Fran- 
cl^o  show.  The  committee  is  com- 
posed of  B.  E.  Wilder,  chairman. 
Theron    Worth    and    Henry    Spear. 

Officers    for      the      coming     yea 
were  elected   as   follows:    Benja 
H.  Wilder,  president;    Henry  Sp^ 
vice  president;  Theron  Worth, 
retary    and    Dan    Prince,    tre 

Following    the    business 
^^^^oon   w^s   enjoyed. 


^LACrPVai.?-     CALIF. 


*ANUARY  2,  2^^^^  - ^ 

TK^ATHETIC  STORY  OF  VIRGIE 

'  A  pathetic  sfvy  rMfly  appeared 
in  the  Indy<a^S>^,  an(flvrill  be  read 
with  interesfar  citizens  of  the  county 
'  who,  witlio«*^xceptlon,  take  a/  inter- 
,  est  in  the  welfare  of  ^^^/^^  ^^^^^ 
I  Indians.    The  story  folloVs: 

Virgie  Pete  first  came  to  the  Lane- 
Stanford  CUnic^  on  August  30.   1923.1 
!she  wi^'a  timid  little  Indian  girl  ot 
thirteen    whose    home    is    in   Alturas, 
Modoc   county,   in  tho   northern   part 

of  California. 

Virgie  is  the  olde&t  of  five  children. 

Her  father  died  when  Virgie  was  very 

young.     Her    step-father    works    as    a 

day  laborer  milking  cows  and  helping 

I  to   harvest  crops  during  the   summer 

and  cutting  wood  in  the  f^est  in  the 

winter.    His  income   for  the   support 

of   his   family   averages   only    $600   a 

year.       The   father,   mother   and   five 

,  children  live  in  a  one-room  house  dur- 

jing  the  cold  months  of  the  year  but! 

I  when  the  warm  weather  comes,  movej 

i  into  a  tent. 

I  It  was  while  living  under  such  con- 
ditions that  Virgie  was  found  by  Mrj 
F.  G.  Collett,  Exeutive  Representative 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operationj 
The  litle  girl's  .back  was  very  stiff  anf 
she  had  great  difficulty  in  walkingj 
Though  Virgie  is  very  fond  of  hei 
family  and  particularly  of  her  motherj 
she  was  persuaded  to  come  to  Sar 
Francisco  in  order  to  get  well. 

An  examination,  financed  by  the  In^ 
dian    Board    of    Co-operation,    shower 
i  Virgie    to    have    tuberculosis    of    the 
i  spine,  which  means  she  would  have  U 
;  have  an  operation  and  weeks  of  hos- 
Ipital   care.     Through   the   Social    Ser-! 
'  vice  Department  of  the  Lane  Hospital,! 
funds  were  obtained  from  an  interest-| 
ed  group  in  San  Francisco  and  early 
in  September  the  first  operation  was 
i  performed  by  Dr.  Leonard  Ely,  Chief  I 
of  the  Orthopedic  Clinic  at  Lane  Hos- 
pital.    For  the  following  two  months 
Virgie  spent  day  and  night  on  the  sun 
porch  of  the  hospital,  where  she  was 
given  the  Rollier  treatment.    At  the] 
end   of  that   time  her  condition  was 
markedly  improved  and  the  doctor  al- 
lowed her  to  be   moved  to  the   new 
Stanford     Home     for     Convalescent  I 
Children   at   Palo  Alto.       Here,  with! 
nine  other  little  girls  for  playmates, 
she  spent  a  happy  month. 

Virgie  has  recently  returned  to  Lane 
Hospital  for  the  final  step  of  her  op- 
eration and  one  which  will  mean  she 
will  be  able  to  walk  and  play  like  her 
brothers  and  sisters. 

One  would  scarcely  recognize  in  the 
smiling,  talkative  Virgie.  the  solemn 
little  Indian  girl  who  came  to  the 
Lane  Hospital  three  months  ago.  She 
is  now  anxiously  awaiting  the  time 
when  she  can  return  to  the  Conva- 
lescent Home  but  still  more  anxiously 
is  she  waiting  for  the  time  when  shej 
can  return  to  her  family. 


■0  Ims  been  authorized  to  defray, 
^  the  costs.  Under  the.se  eoiidi- 
1  fions,  Indians  s^ioilld  be  careful 


*      j  !bo^,v  thev  contribule  money  to 

Indians  of  Cili:fornia,  pro- 1  ^^^:  ^^J,^  eampaign.  and  be 
paring  to  --ue  the  United  States  |  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^^  money  is 
governnienl  for  restitution  to  |  ^^  be  used  for,  .as  a  protection 
iliem  of  tho  lands  which  ^^^'^  1^^^^,,^^  anv  attempt  to  defraud 
rightfully  theirs,  liave  been  so  |  ^j^^^ 


licited  for  funds  by  leaders,  the  ^ 
funds  being  said  to  be  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  the  suits.  At- 
torney General  AVebb,  of  Cali-j 
fornia,  in  answer  to  questions 
sent  him  by  the  Indian  Defense 
A  ssoeiation,  states  that  private 
funds  sibould  not  be  necessary 
that  he  is  to  prosecute  the  ac 
tiion  and  the  state  of  California 


|RTf?TTOr.    CAT..   nVMi^iTm 


In 


INDIAN    WELFARE 

Mrs.  ^  Giilefoie,  of  Long  Beach, 
0liki  /  WetAre  chairman  of  th< 
,FedAaftfc  A.  Wojpen's  Clubs,  was 
am^g  thoseT^*^^  for  the  Count: 
Federation  iireeting.  She  is  intense- 
ly interested  in  the  work  assignedl 
to  her,  and  used  her  spare  timej 
while  here  in  mvestigating  the 
condition  of  the  indigent  and  de-| 
pendent  Indians  of  the  valley. 
Some  of  the  facts  she  relates  of 
needs  found  are  pitiful,  and 
strongly  support  the  effort  for 
greater  State  and  federal  gener- 
osity for  our  native  wards.  Some 
little  help  is  given  by  the  Federal 
|Government,  but  it  is  sadly  in- 
dequate  to  alleviate  the  distresses 
f  the  aged  and  infirm  members 
f  the  Piute  tribe,  the  number  of 
hom,  in  Inyo  and  Mono  counties, 
estimated    at    100. 

The  club  women  do  not  concern 
emselves  with  the  abl^-bodied 
'ndians,  so  far  as  provision  for 
hysical  needs  is  concerned.  School-! 
!ng,  sanitation  and  the  like  receive 
ttention.  As  Mrs.  Gillespie  ex-| 
lained  to  large  gatherings  of  Indi- 
fans  in  Round  Valley  and  Sunland 
Sunday,    the   clubs   have   no   connec- 

Iion    whatever    with    F.    G.~  ColTefn 
ndian  Bureau,  and  do  not ^ask  noi 
irill    they    accept    any    money    from^ 
iQe^   Indians. 

Two  bifls  for  Indian  welfare  are 
now  pending  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Neither  of  them  has  yet 
received  the  oflacial  approval  of  theJ 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  but 
from  their  nature  such  approval 
is  doubtless  a  formality  that  will 
be  given.  One  of  the  bills  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  to  serve  without 
ay  , and  four  State  officers  who  are 
x-ofliicio  members  to  make  a 
omplete  survey  and  report  on  th^ 
economic,  sanitary  and  educational 
onditions  of  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  recommend  specific 
measures  for  adoption  by  the  Legls-| 
ature  and  by  the  national  govern- 
ment for  relief  of  objectionable 
IcondUions.  Report  is  to  be  made 
within  one  year.  An  appropriation 
of  $25,000  is  provided  for  meeting 
the  expense.  The  second  bill  pro-| 
poses  to  appropriate  $100,000  from! 
the  State  treasury  for  the  relief  of 
Indians  who  may  be  suffering  from 
lack  of  medical  attention,  food,| 
clothing,     fuel    or     shelter,     as    t^4 


llNDIANS  ARE   DISSATISFIED 

WITH  PROGRESS  OF  THEIR 

SUIT  AGAINST  THE  U.  S. 


A  recent  letter  from  F^G^oUett 
Executive    Repri^seniative    or   tne    m- 
dian  Bo-triJ  of  Co-operation,  Inc.,  con- 
tains  the  following  information: 

The  "Friei^ds  of  the  Court,"  J.  W. 
Henderson,  J.  E.  Pemberton  and 
James  M.  Hanley,  attorneys  for  the  In- 
dians of  California  in  their  case  before 
the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  have  petitioned  the  Court  to  be 
recognized  as  the  "Attorneys  oo  Rec- 
ord." The  petition  raises  foil  settle- 
ment, by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  tha 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  question  of  the  Inherent  and  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  the  claimants  in  the  case,  to 
be  directly  represented  In  Court  by 
their  own  choice  of  attorneys  as  the 
"At*<)rneys  of  Record." 

The  Act  of  Congress  approved  May 
18,  1928,  authorized  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  California  to  bring  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  on  behalf  af  the  In- 
dians of  California.  The  Court  of 
Claims  records  show  that  on  August 
14,  1929--fifteen  months  after  the  ap- 
proval of  the  enabling  act,  suit  was 
filed  by  U.  S.  Webb  ,the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  California. 

Although    three    years    and    seven 
months  have  now  passed  since  the  ap- 
proval   of    the    Act,    the     Court    of 
Claims  records  have  nothing  to  show 
for  Mr.  Webb,    Had  he  filed  suit  with- 
in five  months  after  the  approval  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  act  he  would  have 
been  ahead  of  13  Indian  suits  and  516 
other  ^its  in  th>e  Court  of  Claimo 
in  all  probability  the  suit  for  the  In- 
dians of  California  would  have  been 
ettled  long  before  this. 
The  Act  provides  that  all  claims  of 
whatsoever!  nature  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia may  have  against  the  United 
States  for  their  original  rights  in  Cali- 
fornia may  be  submitted  to  the  Court 
of    Claims    for    settlement.    The    Act 
states  that: 
"jurisdiction   is  hereby   conferred 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the 
United   States,  with  the  right  of 
either  party  to  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States 
to  hear  and   determine   all   such 
equitable   claims   of   said   Indians 
against  the  Unit4ld  States  and  to 
render  FINAL  DECREE  thereon." 
In  a  letter  dated  December  21,  1931 
Mr.  A.  R.  Shipe,  one  of  the  Washing 
ton     attorneys     associated     with     the| 
"Friends   of  the  Court,'*   said:     "I  do 
not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  interests 
of  the  Ind  ans  of  California  are  not  be- 
ing   protected    in    the    present    action 
(meaning    Mr.    Weblb's    suit)    and    a 
course  of  justice  would  indicate  that 
the    regularly    employed    attorneys   of 
the    Indians    of    California    prosecute 
this  action." 

An  affidavit  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Walker,  a 
memiber  of  the  Chuck-Chansi  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Fresno  county,  California, 
was  alfeo  filed  with  the  Court  of 
Claims.  The  affidavit  states  that  J.  W. 
Henderson,  J.  E.  Pemberton  and 
Jatmes  M.  Hanley  are  the  regularly 
■and  duly  employed  attorneys  for  the 
Indians  of  California;  that  the  Courtj 
of  Claims  Act  casts  no  obligation  upon 
jthe  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
j California  to  prosecute  the  action; 
that  Congre(s  hajs  peitmiitted  and  has 
'no  power  to  command  him;  that  the 
(parties  in  interest  should  have,  and  by  I 
right  have,  the  control  of  the  case  and 
that  they  (Indians  of  California)  de- 
sire that  their  attorneys  be  recognized] 
as  the  Attorneys  of  Record  for  tin 
claimants;  that  the  claimants  in  th< 
action  are  not  represented  by  any  Atj 
toruey  of  Record  and  that  the  Attoi 
ney  General  of  the  State  of  Californij 
appears  only  in  his  representative  a 
pacify  as  the  Attorney  General  o| 
California:  and  that  he  has  not  beei 
ea:ployed  by  the  Claimants. 

The  affidavit  also  states  the  Indiai 
delegatiss  requested  Mr.  Wdbb  to  a( 
vise  with  their  reigularly  and  duly  ei 
ployed   attorneys   in   all   matters   pei 
taining  to  their  suit  in  advance  of  an; 
action  by  him  and  that  he  has  refusei 
to    do    so.     Mr.    W^alker    pointed    ou^ 
that    this    ii^    the    first,    last   and    onl: 
chance  the  Indians  of  California  hav( 
to  gain  a  just  s-ettlement  of  their  origj 
inal    rights    in     California;     that    Mi 
Webb's  siift  does  not  properly  protect 
the'r  rights  and  does  not  pray  for  th< 
true  nor  total  v^lue  of  their  claims. 


JPOSA    INDIANS    HOLD 
MEETING  AT  COURT  HOUSE 
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On  Monday  afternoon  a  large  num- 
Iber    of   the   natives   gathered   at   the 
county  courthouse  to  listen  to  F.  G. 
Icollette    vvrho    has    been    devoting   so 
much  time  to  the  matter  of  the  In- 
dian  claims   against  the   U,   S.   Gov- 

lemment. 

Mr.  Collette  gave  out  the  informa- 

Ition  that  the  Indian  claim  had  passed 

the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote 

and   that   success   was   expected   also 

jin   the  lower  House   of  Congress. 

A  unique  emblem  has  been  devised 

Ifor    membership    in    this    Indian    or- 

Iganization;    it    is    a    reproduction    of 

lone   of   the   old  and    very    perfectly 

shaped    arrow   heads    used    centuries 

ago.   They   are   made   in  both  silver 

and  gold. 

Mr.  Collette  expects  to  hold  an- 
other meeting  with  the  Indians  in. 
the  near  future,  at  which  time  fur- 
ther discussions  will  be  made  and 
the  Indians  will  at  this  time  be  ad- 
dress in  their  own  language  by 
Andy  Hogan  of  Coarse  Gold. 


MAR 
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r  ■■ 


ORGANIZE    AUXILIAFTV 


Dr.  George  Wharton  James,  enitor 
of  the  California  Jjwi^^n  faera^d,  4oted 
winter  and  benefitoiKO^  Lie?  Cali4>rnia 
Indians  was  in  Marm^fea  'on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  and  held  a  meeting 
of  the  Mariposa  Indians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  them  into  a  society 

r  presenting  their  claims  against 
the  United  States  GoverhmejQt  in^ 
which  they  are  suing  for  /On^  Mil- 
lion dollars  in  settlement  of  f^^pCties 
made  between  the  government  and 
the  Indians  in  1851  and  1952  when 
the  white  men  came  to  California  and 
took  the  land  which,  by  inheritance, 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  Indians. 

Dr.  James  is  going  through  the 
mountains  of  California  on  this  mis- 
sion and  is  organizing  a  society  In 
each  county. 

There  were  about  thirty  of  the  In- 
dians of  this  vicinity  present.  They 
unanimously  chose  the  following 
officers: 

President,   S.  B.  Hogan. 
Vice  President,  George  Rhoan. 
Secretary,  J.  G.  Hogan. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.   S.  B.  Hogan. 

They  adopted  the  name  "Lolock" 
for  their  society,  this  being  the  name 
applied  to  Mariposa  valley  before  it 
was  known  to  the  white  man.  j 

After  the  meeting  Dr.  James  de- 
parted for  Madera  county  where  he 
is  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings.  j 


».  I».  CAL.  BXAMffJBH 

OCTOBER  23,    tS£3 


Cc^emter  4,  1924 
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THE    INDIAN    CAN'T   PROGRESS 
ON    POLITICAL    RED   TAPE 
Editor    The    Ohronio^ — Sir:     To- 
day's   pape^v  clntal(ia/an    editorial 
about  an  InilaVt  swiJdler,   remark- 
able becau^  of  the  rarity  of  such 
offenses    where     Indi3|jir'  are     con- 
cerned.   Some  time  ago  Glen  Collett, 
editor  of  the  Indian  Herald,  brought 
to  a  hotel  here  for  dinner   two  In- 
dian   girls.      They   were    dressed    in 
cream  serge  garments  fringed  at  the 
borders.    Each  maiden  wore  a  white 
silk  ribbon  around  her  forehead  and 
a    black    atnd    white    eagle    feather, 
tipped  with  vermilion,  in  her  raven 
hair.      But    prettier    than    garment, 
ribbon   or  feather  was   the   light  of 
intelligence  which  our  great,  beloved 
University  of  California  has  caused 
to   shine   from    the   frank,    guileless 
eyes  of  these  university  girls.    One  of 
them  is  a  student  of  medicine,  and 
It   seems   unfair   that   a  descendant 
of  the  original  owners  of  our  mag- 
nificent   state    should    go    home    to 
[miserable    surroundings,    a    lean-to 
nder   a   tree.     Collett   thinks   Con- 
ress  should  care  for  the  25,000  In- 
lans    left.      So    do    I.      If    Collett 
ould  only  show  Congress  what  our 
nlversity  can  do  for  these  people, 
ow  could  it  allow  them   to  perish 
om   starvation,   neglect   and   great 
justice  ?  AFRIC  ANUS. 

Auburn,  Dec.  2,  1924. 


Notice  of  Final  En^oHrn^^iirbf  riramnc 

A  meeting  for  the  fcnal  enrollm^l 
of  person^  oflcalif4p|a  Indian  blood 
Will  be  h^  ^^e  Chferokee  reserva- 


tlon  on  Bij^ay,  April  13th,  at  1  p.  m. 

The  making  of  this-ioU^s  necessary, 

m  our  fight  to  gain  a  al^lement  of  the 

rights    of   the    Indians    of   California. 

Indians  who  shall  share  ih  what  may| 

P^  won   through   our   suits   or  claims 

bill  must  be  on  the  final  membershipi 
roll.  *^i 

Alfred  C.  Gillis,  Warren  Weaverj 
»nd  William,  Fuller  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  enrollment  work.  The  Indian 
people  should  all  come  eai'ly  so  that 
the  enrollment  can  be  completed  on 
the  dny  announced. 

F.   G.   COLLETT, 
Executive  Representative. 


PLAN  m  10 


Four  Full-Blooded^Brai^  Will 


:^r; 


Represent  California  Tribes 
in  Effort  to  Gain  Old   Lands 


California  Indians  will  send  a  del- 
egation of  four  native,   fuU-blooded 
braves    to   Washington,    it   was    de- 
cided   in    convention    yesterday,    to 
take  the  first  steps  toward  securing 
$1,800,000    cash    and    7,500,000    acres 
of    first-class    reservation    land    ad- 
judged, they  declare,  owing  to  them. 
The  Indians,  represented  by  chiefs 
and   others   of   the   tribes,   met   yea- 
terdav   at  the   third  annual   confer- 
ence held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
incorporated    Indian    Board    of    Co- 
operation     at      ^      City      Hall      av 
Klamaths,  Wintuns,  Modocs.  Pomas. 
XVvlackies,    Chuc    Chnncis,    Miwoks, ' 
kupas.   Yukat?,  Yukias.   Monos  and 
f»iiit«»s    were    represented. 
PROGRAM    MAPPED. 

The    Indians    decided    to    send    a 
I  delegation  to  Wa,shington  to  confer 
with    the   Secretary   of   the   Interior. 
the  Indian  board.  Congressmen  and 
Senators    in    an    attempt   to    pass    a 
I  bill  which    would   give   the   Califor- 
nia  Indians   the   right   to   go   before 
Ithe  Court  of  Claims  to  present  the 
following    case: 

j— That  the  land  of  the  California 
'    Indians  was  •  taken  without  pay- 
Iment. 

2— That  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  have  both  determined  that 
Ithe   Indians'   right   of  occupancy   to 
Ithe    land    of    California    has    never 
Ibeen     extinguished    by^   treaty    and 
)ayrTient,  as  was  the  case  In  every 
)ther  State. 
— That     eighteen     treaties     were 
made    under    President    Fillmore 
in    1850-51    by   a  special  committee, 
[letermining  that  payment  for  Call- 
fcornia  Indian   lands    should   be   $1,- 
800.000    cash    and    7,500,000    acres   of 
first-class  reservation  land  in  vari- 
lous  parts  of  the  State. 

— That  this   treaty   wa^  passed  to 
the  point  of  i-atification,  when  it 
was   "lost"   or   "mislaid." 

VOTE   SELECTION. 

It  was  decided  that  the  four  com- 
mitteemen to  make  the  trip  Kyst 
should  be  elected  and  nominated  by 
popular  vote   of   the   Indiana   of   the 

State. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  persons  who  have  been 
interested  in  standing  by  the  In- 
dians, including  Dr.  George  Whar- 
ton James  and  Dr.  C  Hart  Merriam, 
director  of  the  I'.  S.  Biological  Sur- 
vey. Dr.  James  was  recently  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Hubert  Work 
as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Advisory 
Committee  of  100  whose  member- 
ship also  includes  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  t^ank  Munsey,  Willis  Ab- 
bot, Charles  F.  Lummis,  Dr.  John 
Comstock  and  Ray  T.yman  Wilbur. 


r^ 


INDIANS  TO  MEET 

EKA 

KaSot TribeXeader  Will  Bare 

Plans  for  Collecting 

Tribal  Claims 


Indian  Board  of  Co-operation   Repre- 

sentatives    Accompanied    by 

Talented   Singer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Wilder  and  Miss 
Nettie  Stevens  will  be  in  Yreka  Sun- 
day, April  29,  to  address  the  Indian 
people  of  the  community.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  2  o'clock.  The 
meeting  place  has  not  been  an- 
nounced, but  it  may  be  in  the  Meth- 
odist church. 

At  the  conference  of  Indian  dele- 
gates from  several  districts  through- 
out the  state  at  San  Francisco  March 
29,  30  and  31,  special  consideration 
was  given  to  the  plans  for  the  claim 
suit  that  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation has  begun. 

"We  believe  the  suit  will  gain 
settlement  for  the  California  Indi- 
ans," writes  F.  G.  Collett,  executive 
representative  of  the  organization, 
"and  it  is  now  important  that  the  In- 
dian people  throughout  California 
have  an  opportunity  to  understand 
these  things."  ^        ^ 

The  delegates  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco meeting  prepared  a  special 
budget  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
impending  suit.  They  also  made 
plans  to  make  a  final  membership 
rolLjof  California  Indians. 

The  visitors  here  next  Sunday  are 
all  prominent  in  Indian  affairo.     Mr;] 
Wilder  is  one  of  the  capable  leaders, 
of  the  Karok  tribe  and  an  educated 
man   of  considerable  oratorical  abil- 
ity, it  is  said.  ^ 

Mrs.  Wilder  is  a  trained  nurse,  has 
worked  for  years  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Karok  tribe,  knows  their 
condition  and  is  a  capable  booster 
for  the  cause  of  justice  for  the  In- 
dian. .  1      j-j     • 

Miss  Stevens  is  a  splendid  singer 
and  is  possessed  of  an  unusually  good 
voice.  She  is  reported  to  have  made 
a  hit  while  on  the  stage  in  San 
Francisco.  ,  - 

"We  believe  that  her  songs  and 
work  will  be  most  helpful,"  Collett 
writes.  "The  entire  afternoon's  pro- 
gram will  be  interesting  and  enter- 
taining for  all."  ^ 

All  interested  m  the  claims  cause 
are  urged  to  spread  the  news  of  the 
meeting  among  the  Indians  and  assist 
in  bringing  those  who  have   no   cars^ 


^<c'-' 


BIG    PINE,    CAL.-CITI2EN       SJ* 


SSviLLE  ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


It  has  been  brouo-ht  to  mv  atton- 
It  ion  that  tlj/ere  Ik  ill  feening  to- 
wards Mr.  iC  L-  \S^^  InBian  day 
School  Teacl^ej?.*  of  tne  Big  Pine,  In- 
ciian  school  by  the  Indians  and  it  the 
(reason  that  the  Indians  aie  select- 
ing the  Public  school  ftr  tj^ir  chil- 
Idren.  Now  this  is  notj^i^acl  it  is 
a  mistake  the  Indians  have  no  hard 
feelings  toward  Mr.  Goen  personally 
he  has  been  a  good  friend  to  the 
Indians  as  fai*  as  lie  could  go  and 
he  has  done  all  he  could  do  for  them. 
It  is  the  Government  School  system 
that  is  objected  by  the  Indians  It 
is  not  only  followed  by  the  Big  Pine 
Indian  school  but  in  all  Indian 
schools  controlled  by  Govemment, 
and  all  Indian  day  school  teachers 
must  follow  this  system  or  lose  their 
jobs.  The  reason  the  Indians  asked 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Public  School 
in  Big  Pine;  is  that  they  wanted  the 
white  people  to  keep  their  promise 
as  they  agreed  to  do  when  a  com- 
mittee of  white  men  asked  the  In- 
dians to  vote  for  the  new  school 
|:  grounds  in  1921  and  if  won  the  In- 
Idian  children  would  be  taken  out  of 
I  the  GoveiTiment  school  and  admitted 
into  the  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lar building  that  was  built,  if  the 
rn<Iians  did  not  vote  the  way  they 
were  asked  the  high  school 
would  be  standing  on  the  old  fjchool  | 
ground  today  as  the  new  grounds 
were  won  by  a  small  margin. 

Now  to  you  white  people  of  Big  J 
Pine  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Goen  has! 
done  a  gerat  deal  for  the  Indians 
of  Big  Pine  and  the  Indian  cliildren ; 
and  the  Indians  appreciate  the  treat- 
men  that  has  been  given  them  by 
Mr.  L.  L.  Goen  you  must*  remember 
that  the  govemment  has  red  tape 
for  their  employs  to  follow  and  Mr. 
Goen  must  follov/  his  instructions  j 
or  be  discharged,  just  the  same  as 
you  would  hire  a  man  to  plow  a 
field  and  if  he  did  not  do  the  plow- 
ing according  to  your  insti-uction  you 
would  discharge  him  and  hire  a  man 
that  would  comply  to  your  instruc- 
tions that  is  the  position  that  Mr. 
Goen    stands    in. 

I  also  understand  that  there  is 
:  some  white  people  starting  a  rumor 
'that  Mr.  F.  G.  Collett,  Executive 
I  Representative  of  the  Indian  Board ; 
I  of  Co-opemtion  charg-ed  the  Indians  j 
;  ?6.00  admission  to  hear  him  and  Mr.  j 
jA.  C.  Gillis  lecture,  now  this  not  so; 
;  $6.00  is  annual  dues  per  member  and  j 
i  there  is  a  certain  amount  for  each ; 
!  member  to  pay  and  when  the  niern-  ; 
Iber  has  that  amount  paid  then  they: 
I  do  not  have  to  pay  any  more,  the ! 
I  amount  is  equalized,  it  was  done  by  | 
I  the  Indian  delegates  at  their  annual  j 
4-^-*;ffliLJB  ilMb-  4S  held  annually  in  j 
;  San  Francisco,  it^is  a  poor  financier 
;  that  wont  invest  his  money.  Tiiis  \ 
j-money  goes  to  help  gain  our  rights  ' 
jfroni  the  United  States  Government! 
;  that  was  promised  to  the  Indians  in ; 
;  1851-52  with  legal  papers,  do  not  j 
criticise  anyone  thiit  is  trying  to  i 
j  help  the  Indians.  Lay  the  hammer 
I  on   the   shelf   and   watch  the    results. , 

I  JOHN  SOMERVILLE  i 

'      Member  of  the   Advisori'   Commit- 
tee   of    the    Indian    Board    of    Go- ; 
operation      Organized      under      the  j 
Laws   of  California.  ; 
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Meetings  Planned 

A^AjBs  o5  Indian  meetings  to  be 
held  in  Siskiyou,  starting  tonight,  will 
be  addressecMfy  F.  L.  Collette,  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation,  and  a  feature  of  the 
meetings  will  be  songs  in  native 
tongs  by  Alfred  Gillis. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Methodist  church  in  Yreka  Sunday 
afternoon  at  2  o^clock.  Meetings 
will  be  held  at  almost  every  town  in 
the  counj^  during  the  following 
week     "^^ 


Novcmfccr  29,  1924 


^  t^/Helping  the  Indians 

^A  rij^ifing  of  citizens  was  held  in 
Masonic  Temple  last  Tuesday  evening,! 
w.ith  a  view  to  bettering  the  condition  | 
of  the  California  Indian.  A  San  Fran- 
cisco orchestra  are  donating  their 
services  to  hold  dances  during  Decem- 
ber and  January  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds.  The  Auburn  comnlt- 
t.9e  is  composed  of  S.  G.  Lukens,  J.  T. 
Walsh,  Wm.  G.  Lee,  J.  D.  Stewart,  B. 
A.  Cassidy,  Dr.  J.  A.  Russell. 
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The  Indians  had  a  meeting  on  the  ; 
11th  of  August;  they  had  Mj'.  Fred- j 
rick  G.  Collett,  Executive  Represent- 
ative of  the  Indian   Board  of  Co-op-  j 
eration   and   Mr.   Alfred   C.    Gillin,   aiv.;  ut^  f,,^„,  ^.      ^ 
Wintoon    Indian     of    Shasta    County  |  i!,,!!'^^^^^^ 
j  were     present     at    this     meeting     to !  ^Q^^\    ^^j, 
take    up    the    final    membership    roll ;  .y^^j^. 

and   roll    call.  !or*r...   \t^    r-  n  ^^         ,    .  *' 

aitcr  iVlr.   Collett  and    Mv    p;n; 

Meeting  was  called  at  1  P.  M..  thei,.,,^   .^oir  talk     thi     lisiS 
nth     of    August      ..e:.be.-ship     roll :  „,,^bers    were    a^ed    TZ 
were  taken  dunnjr  the  atternoon  unti  ,  question   they     may   please    at 
h  P.  M.  then  a  supper  or  a  big  leect  <  cp^akprc   .,^.,.1^   v  V 

I,   4.  11   •  {sptakeis  \^ould  be  vei-y  elad   to 

what  ever  you  may  call  it  was  serv- -  ^,-,p,,  __,,  ^,,^  ..       ^,     ^   ^*""   ^^ 

ed  by  the  Indian  ladies  with  many j^  tbcre  v.T'*""  '''.'^^''  '*'  ^^'^- 
varietie.  cv.  the  tables,  r.any  dif-  TthS  tl^.  h"°  'f '"?'  ""'^"^  '' 
ferent    kinds    of    cakes,    pies,    roast  Ut^;;<tt^  "I '"'"•'''  "'^^ 

chicken.  an<i  beef,  salads  Oh.  Boyl]Z^'^^'\''t:  "^^'^  J!^^^  ^^^  ^- 
.,  X.      1    r-^   r  T-.  -^    '  aian    i5oaicl   oi    Co-operation   i*n<l   U^ 

s;;"r"    '        ""    i**'''"^-'  ---  -^^■^^^^-  ^^^ch  wo 

Then  the  tables  were  cleared  awav:'^,rk  tW  Z  "^Jf^^/'-'^"'^  ^''i"  not 
then  the  ,-oil  call   was  taker,  up  un- • '!?' Jb.t.     ,  f  "^'^  ^'^^^  ^ 

til    finished    then    Mr.    F.    G.    Collett!"^'    onlv  ^.  ^11  *\'  ^'^'^^'^ 

.^Poke  first  and  then  Mr.  A.  C.  Gillis  ^^    t^' J,T"f   '°   ^"^'^   '^em^^lves 

which  both   .^Bve  a   ^-ery   convincing  f:.„:.t   ^  ^^"'^f'^   th-^'    ^nmi 

.„ii.  rri                                      ,             ^    luinirii    the    fmaiicia     end    of    it    n^ 

talk.  There   were     a     groat     manv  Uu^„^  ,v   ^^             ,          ,          „         '^ 

u-i.  r  •      1                    f              ,     *  liiieie  IS  no  one  eLse  who   wil!   do   i^ 

white  friends       pi^sent     to         learjf^,.  fu^   t  ^-            m,        . 

4.1  ..                .   "^  .      t        n     ,             lior  the   Indians.     Tl-'e   <oors    ii«p    -j 

these  two    great    fnends    of   the    In- 1 .,.«,,.  ^^^^  ^^                .,     r\      ,  ^^    •*^" 

dians   talk.     The    Indians    w .,..J  ^''^.^  ^P^^-  to  our  white  fnend..  when 

I  well    pleased    to    liave    tho 

fi  lends    with    them    as    they 

have  the  white  oeonle  to  under <r2.nd 

Iv-hat    they   are   doin^    to  "1    tlSrV"'"  "  ""'  ^^^'^^-^^^^  ^--or- 
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Indian  benefit  Dance 
with  S.  F.  Music  Jan.  14 

The  entertamment  that  jazz 
dancers  and  fun  lovers  have  been 
waiting  for  is  coming  next  Wednes- 
day night  to  the  city  pavilion  when 
Ben  Black's  San  Francisco  orches- 
tra, which  is  touring  northern  Cal- 
ifornia for  the  first  time,  will  play 
here  for  a  dance  benefitting  the  legal 
and  educational  status  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Indian.  The  affair  is  spon- 
sored by  th^  California  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation  and  has  the  ap- 
proval of  all  local  service  organiza- 
tions,  most    of    which     are     lending 

their  help. 

Pretty  Indian  maids  in  costume 
will  add  to  the  occasion,  and  there 
will  also  be  a  brief  talk  on  Indian 
affairs  by  Fred  G  CoUett,  the  head 
of  the  Indian  board  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Indians  To  Hold 
Big  Meetings  In 
Mendocino  And 
Htimb^t  Counties 

An  e^ianatiol  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  th^  Indians  as  regards 
final  enrollm^yiL>4nd  la,nds  in  this 
state  will  be  n*5e  at  meetings  to  be 
held  in  Mendocino  and  Humboldt 
Counties  during  the  first  two  weeks 
ill  M^y.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
liidian  Board  of  Cooperation,  the  Ind- 
ian people  throughout  the  state  of  Cal- 
ifornia have  been  organized  into  auxil- 
iaries of  that  board  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  tu  help  better  their  own 
conditions. 

A  suit  is  now  pending  in  the  courts 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  settle  the 
question  of  their  rights  to  lands  in 
this  state,  and  to  fair  pay  for  the  same 
based  on  the  value  of  the  lands  at  the 
time  they  were  taken  from  the  Indians. 
All  Indians  must  enroll  before  any 
settlement  can  be  had.  Tho  schedule 
[of  meetings  follows: 

Tuesday,  April  29,  Laytonville  10  a.m.. 

Wednesday  April  29,  Sherwood  3  p.m. 

Wednesday,   April    30,    Garberville    7 

p.  m.  ' 

Thursday,  May  1,  Harris  1  p.  m. 
Friday,   May    2,   Trinidad,   7   p.  m. 
Saturday,  IVlay  3,  Blue  Lake  1  p.  m. 
Sunday  May  4,  Loleta  1:00  p.  m. 
Auburn   10:00 
Monday,   May   5,  Crescent  City  1:Q0 

Tuesday,    May    6,    Smi^h   River   1:001 

Wednesday,  May  7,  Requa  1:00  p.  m. 
Thursday,    May    8,    Johnson's    Place 

1:00  p.  m.  ^   ^^ 

Friday,  May  9,  Weitchpec  1:00  p.  m. 
Saturday,    May    10,     Willow     Creek 

7:00  p.  m.  '■   •    ■  ■ 

Sundav,  May  11,  Hoopa^l-OO  p.  m. 
Monday,  May  12.  Orleans  7:00  p.  m. 
Tuesday.   May   13,    Somes   Bar,   1:00 

p.  m,  _ 

Wednesday,  May  14,  Cottage  Grove, 

1:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  May  16,  Free.  . 

Friday.   May  16,   Happy  Camp   1:00 
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Community  dinces^^Tth     a     Pauj 
Ash  orchestra  from  San  Francisco  to 
provide  the  music  and  representative 
business  men  to  handle  the  f mancia 
phase   will   be  held   in   Yreka,   Weed 
and  Dunsmuir  in  the  near  future  to 
further  the   cause   of    California   In- 
dians whose  tribal  rights  amounting 
to    more    than    $100,000,000    are    in| 
litigation  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Repre«entative  Men  Meet 
Representative  men  of  Yreka  met 
with  Frederick  G.  CoUett,  executive 
representative  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation   of   San  Francisco   here 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Clarendon  hotel 
Sunday  and  heard  Collett  set  forth  i 
the  argument  in  behalf  of  California 
Indians  who,  he   said,   are   the   only 
Indians  in  the  United  States  who  have 
been   deprived  of  their  tribal   rights 
without  compensation.     He   deciarea 
that  treaties  made  between  the   In- 
dians  and   the   government   in    18 &1 
had  been  pigeon  holed  in  Washington, 
D   C    for  years  and  had  only  recently 
been ' 'brought  to   light   and   that   on 
the   treaties  the   actions  were   being 

brought. 

Those  present  at  the  luncheon  were 
Roy  J.  Schoen,  mayor ;  R.  D.  Russell, 
assistant  county  school  superintend- 
ent; Ross  A.  Dinkins,  E.  Y.  Lansing 
Jr.,  Rev.  C.  D.  Miller,  Rev.  Blake 
Hadlow  and  F.  B.  Ackerman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Yreka  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; M.  G.  Carpenter  and  C.  ij. 
Painter  of  Weed  and  Leona  Jewett, 
Ellen  Norris  and  William  Horstman 
of  San  Francisco. 

Committee   I«   Appointed 

Following     the     meeting     Mayoi 

Schoen  appointed     a    committee     to 

take  charge  of  arrangement*  for  thf 

dance  in  Yreka  and  he  pr^]f  d  ^^^ 

lett    co-operation    with     Weed     and 

Dunsmuir  business  men.    Painter  will 

represent  Weed  at  a  meeting  in  the 

near  future  when     final     plans     for 

bringing    the    orchestra    and    staging 

the  dances  will  be  discussed.     Those 

on  the   local   committee   are   Koy  J. 

Schoen,  chairman;     Edgar     Thomas, 

Irving  L.  Eddy,  Marion  Dayley  and 

E.  Y.  Lansing  Jr. 

During  the  afternoon  a  tribal 
meeting  of  the  Winteon,  leka  and 
Klamath  Indian  tribes  was  held  at  the 
Methodist  church  at  which  business 
matters  were  discussed  and  oouett 
spoke  to  the  Indians  of  the  progress 
of  their  litigation  in  Washington. 
William  Horstman,  business  manager 
for  Mr.  Collett,  and  Ellen  Norrs  and 
Leona  Jewett,  Indian  girls  who  are 
assisting  Collett  in  his  campaign,  ap- 
peared before  the  meeting. 


EDNESDAY.   JANUARY 
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6rip^J(^a Snippy  combiuiation  of 
inte^^fl,  Santa.  Uosa  ^;^to  bo  re- 
paled  with  jj^nfiusical  tjj^t  in  the 
appef^rahce  J^*e  next  •  Tuenaay, 
Wednesday  and  Thuvftdguy;  of  Jjen 
niaok's  Own  Jazz  orche^stra  of  San 
Francisco. 

This  musical  apr^r>»Ration.  whnb 
iH  known  to  theater  pi^trcryiic.  fad io 
fans  and  dance  lovers  throiir;hcui 
noV-thern  California,  will  play  for 
a  series  of  dances  on  these  nights 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fupd  which 
is  being  raised  in  behalf  of  the 
Indian  cases  now  beinprKhejir^d  be- 
fore  the  Uiilted  ■  Staft.=^'  circuit 
court   of  appeals. 

It    is     throuprh     t.he     cpurte.sy     of 
the    Vilia-Moret     Publishinpr     com- 
pany   of    San    Francisco    that    Ben 
Black's   orchestra   har  been    loaned 
to  the  cause  for  a  tohr  of  32  days, 
and   Wim.    Horstniarm^  >\veU   known 
amusement      promQte»,  *    has      been 
loaned  to  the   Indian  Board   of  Co- 
roperation    for    the    same    period    to 
tell  the  story^of  the  , Indians  to  the  i 
chambers    of    commerce    and    other 
civic  organizations  alonj;  the.xoute 
oi^  the .  tour.  ^ 

Frederick  G,  Collett.  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  Indian  board, 
will  accompany  the  band  to  Santa 
Rosa  and  will  conduct  the  dances 
whiQh  will  be  featured  on  the  \ 
three   nights. 

A  feature  of  the  affairs  will  be 
the  appearance  of  Misses  Norris 
and  Jewett.  two  Indian  pupils  of 
the  Indian  board,  who  Avill  act  as 
hostesses  garbed  in  tribal  cos- 
tumes. 

All  of  the  money  received  from 
the  dances  less  actual  expenses 
will  go  toward  the  fund  that  will 
carry  on  the  fight  in  the  United 
States  tribunals  that  mean  so 
much  to  the  Indians  of  California. 
If  the  case  u^w  pending  is 
finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  In- 
dians by  the  V.  S.  supreme  court 
it  will  menu  the  payment  of  more 
than  $100,000,000  in  lands,  money 
or  cattle  which  was  guaranteed' 
to  the  oriirinnl  inhabitants  of  this 
state  by  treaties  made  with  the 
various  tribe.s  more  than  50  years 
ago. 
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Miss  tjoona.  Jewctt  and  Miss  Ellen 
Norrls  Are  Well  Dressed  Young 
Women  oi  UefUiement  and  Culture 
I,,   Redding   Last   Kveniiig 

Miss   Leona   Jewett   of   Eureka   and 
iMiss    Ellen    Noris    of    Requa.    young 
Indian    women,    were    the    center    of 
attraction    in    this    city    last    evening 
lin    the    lobby    of    the    Golden    Eagle 
lotel.      Their    dress    and    manner    in- 
fdicated   that  they  are   women   of   re- 
finement.     A    few    words   with    them 
are    enough    to    show    that    they    are 
lalso    women    of    culture.      And,    fur- 
thermore,    both     are     good     looking. 
The    second,    a   graduate    of    the    Eu- 
reka  high   school,    is   now   a   student 
in   the   state   university.     The   first   is 
[a  graduate  of  the  Craddock  Business 
college    m    Eureka    and    is    a    book- 
lieeper   by   profession. 

The      young      women      were      well 
[dressed,    the   only   part   of  their    rai- 
ment    that     bespoke     their     Indian 
jblood  being  a  feather  stuck  in  their 

Miss    Jewett    and    Miss    Norris    are 
Imaking   a  tour   of  the   northern   part 
of    the    state    for    the    pr3niouofi    of 
the   general    welfare    of   their   people. 
iThey    came    here     direct    from      San 
Francisco.      They    will    be    in    Wood- 
land    today    and     are    due     buck    in 
jsan   Francisco  tomorrow. 

While    they   were    in    Redding   they 

sought    to    arrange    for    a    public    en- 

Itertainment    under    the    management 

(Of   the    American    Legion.      They    are 

ararnging    for    a    fete   to    be    held    in 

lyreka  on  December  17. 


E^?> 


!A\**** 


Feather  t  a        .^^,.^ 
[1        Indian  ^riKouowing 

OKOVII>l^l^P'-4f(d    ROCK    and 

Feather  J' a^  ^,gr  auxiliary       ^^^^ 

^^^^  T  l^AiBn  ^°^  by  the  in-, 
sons  of  /S"  ther  Hi'**  °X,„  The 
formed  at  J^tC°-°P^'"*«  already 
dian   Board   ot  ^  were  aUea     I 

Indians  at  Ba^^^p^ign  »=  "f^rt.ansl 
organized-  A^  ^^^°\f^oA.  Th«| 
ing  c"'*'*",    of   Indian   toU)OQ.  I 

or   persons   of  enrollment  l8t*»      J 

P^'Cat   with   tbe    g°7*^l'rter8/J 
ter  tre^L  ^uh  fnd^^^pj 
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lANCES  TO  BE  OIVEN 

■    YBEKA  (Si8l^'y°y  5°';  by   repre- 

the  near  f"*,i5f,^^i„dl*8    whose 
of    the     CalTfornta     "'    T  ^      ^ore 

at   Washington,   B.  ^^     ^ 
__     -.   ^«   ihe  local 


Those  on  the  local^.^^^         - 


Those  "»   ^"-^  -  rVkai^^an,     Edgar 
Boy    '■    ^rvmi  TEWy.     Marion 
Thomas,      ^/yZ;   LAnslivg.  Jr.        , 
Dayley  and  E-   ^-^^^^^^ 
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INDJIAS"  WOMEN  VISIT 
IDDING  TO  ARRANGE 
^UBLIC  ENTERTAINMENT 

REDDING  (Shasta  Co.).  Nov.  25. 
Miss  Leona  Jewett  of  Eureka  and 
^liss  Ellen  Norris  of  Requa,  young 
Indian  women,  were  inJReddlng  jes;- 

arrafijiremeltslfor 

inme\t^^t  V^^u- 

ture  date  as  a  i^Tr^  of  irT^ograni  to 

promote  the  genar#l  welfare  of  their 

people. 

They  were  due  in  Woodland  to- 
day and  Pan  Francisco  to-i^|rrpi^. 
Miss  Jewett  is  a  graduate  oflrfad- 
dock  Business  College  in  Eureka 
and  Miss  Norris  is  a  student  at  the 
University    of    California. 


I 


terday    to    ma 
a    public    en 


APRfL    23.    1921 


GOVERNMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA 
TO   ENROLL  INDIANS 

The  secr^nPoffthe  interior  has 
authorized  an  enrollment  of  Califor- 
nia Indians  for  tb^  QUrpose  of  deter- 
mining th^tr  necdi^aild  rights  m  ^\ 
suit  pending  and  others  to  be  filed.,  in 
Washington,  D.   C. 

There  will  be  meetings  held  for  the 
purpose  of  enrolling  the  Indians  and 
explaining  their  rights  and  privileges 
at  the  time  and  places  given  herewith. 

Saturday,  April  26,  Hopland,  i  p.  m. 

Sun.,  April  21,  Upper  Lake,  10  a  .m. 

Sunday,  April  27,  Covelo,  1  p.  m. 

Sunday,  April  27,  Big  Valley,  7  p.  m. 
Mon.,  April  28,  Lower  Lake,  10  a.  n^ 


rnowrHTrxA.  cal..  K«wf 
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Taking  Census 

Of  The  Indians 


Meetings  of  great  import^  to  j 
the  people  of  California  Indiairblood  | 
are  taking  place  at  the  various  In- 
dian centers  this  month.  The  purpose 
is  for  the  enrollment  of  the  Indians,  i 
ip  to  date  there  has  never  been  an  ^ 
enrollment  of  the  Indian  population 
and  this  is  necessary  before  the  courts , 
can   proceed   with   the   Indian   claim  j 

I 

casea.  i 

It  is  very  important  for  all  of  In- 
dian blood  to  be  enrolled  at  these 
meetings,  that  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Indians  are  being  held  at  many 
places.  The  meetings  for  this  coun- 
ty and  Mariposa  will  be  held  at 
coarse  Gold,  Saturday  the  28,  at  10 
o'clock,  at  Nipinawassee,  Saturday 
the  2  8th  at  1  o'clock,  at  North  Fork 
Sunday  the  29th,  at  10  o'clock,  and  at 
Mariposa,  Sunday  the  29th  at  1:00 
o'clock 


LAKE  CO.  INDIANS 

^^.^^  TO  ENROLLi 

A  ^etiiJg  ^vill  be  held  by  the 
Indian  members  of  Auxiliary  No.  3 
of  Upper   L'ak<^i 

at  the  Robii^on  ranch  and  all  those 
of  Indian  blood  who  are  residents  of 
Lake  county  are  requested  to  be 
present  to  enroll.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  last  chance  the  Indians  will  have| 
to  join  together  in  an  effort  to  gain 
compense  from  the  government  for 
lands  and   other   interests   claimed   to 

be  due  them. 

A  circular  from  the  Indian  Board 
of  Cooperation  states  that  through  the 
efforts  of  the  said  board,  the  Indian 
people  throughout  the  State  of  Cali- 
jfornia  have  been  organized  into  aux- 
iliaries of  that  board  that  they  may 
learn  to  better  help  their  conditions. 

A  suit  is  now  pending  in  the  courts 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  settle  Indian 
rights  to  land  in  California  and  to 
pay  fair  for)  the  same  based  on  the 
value  of  the  land  at  the  time  it  was 
taken    from    the   Indians. 

Besides  this  there  is  a  bill  pending 
before  the  present  Congi'ess  to  author- 
ize all  bands  and  tribes  of  Indians 
in  (California  to  bring  a  similar  su*^ 
against  the  federal  government.  In 
this  connection  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  advised  that  a  careful  roll 
of  persons  of  (California  Indian  blood 
to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mvphg    their    needs    and    their    rights. 


JSTTA  Ro«n.  eAr. 

REPU*LfGAN 


■I  ll>»l^^ 


INDIANS  WILL 

SEND  FOUR  TO 
3  (^  y  U.  S,  CAPITAL 

SAN  TOANCISCO,  Oct.  27.— 
CalifornWrlndians,  in  annual  con- 
vention here,  have  decided  to  send 
a  delegation  of  four  full  blooded 
native  braves  to  Washington,  D. C, 
to  personally  convey  their  plea  for 
7,500,000  ai^res  of  land  and  $1,800,- 
000  in  cash  which  they'  declare  ia» 
due    them. 

The  delegation  sent  east  is  to 
confer  with  the  secretary  of  the 
interior,  the  Indian  board,  con 
gressnien  and  senators.  Their  plea 
will  be  that  these  agencies  pass  a 
bill  allowing  California  Indians  the 
right  to  appear  before  the  court 
of  claims  and  ask  certain  Cali- 
Xornia  reservation  lands  and  cash 
they  assert  is  due  them  under 
treaties  made  *  during  President 
Fillmore's    administration. 


ffiKnXBLBT.  CAC<  COITHICB 

MARCH    1,    T9« 


k  

^mrp^.:^^"^  MEETING 

J-  vv.  Henderson  fmi  i,^  .u  , 

^f  the  afternoon  hJ  '"^^  'P^^'^^'- 
'•Indians  of  CaLr  »  ^  °"  ^''^ 
»>«  one   of  tl,;  ^^     promises    to 

^ram^of  the  cl.T'    "''"^""^  P- 
iJi   ine  club  year.     Another  ;„ 

teresting  feature  of  the  fl=,v       n  [ 
program   of  Indian   1      ^  ""''"  ^^  " 
Percy   R    Mon  u    ^^''    ^'^'^    ^rs. 

JWellL  Whit"';  .^''^  -<^-'-t-     ^^r- 
club.        '^''"'""'^^  's  president  of  the 


ruRLOfw.  CAr;..  tribuni 

JUNE   H,   1921 


ITERESIG  LAW 
SUIT  BEfiE  cop 

One  of  the  most .  Intereaf^  ana 
remarkable  law  suits  in  th&^tnstory 
of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  American  Indians  was 
instituted  May  23  when  Steve  Super 
and  Benjamin  H.  Wilder,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  members  of 
tiie  Karok  tribe  of  Indians  of  Siski- 
you and  Humboldt  counties,  applied 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  writ  of  injunction 
against  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture restraining  them  from  per- 
forming or  authorizing  acts  infring- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Karoks.  The 
suit  is  in  the  nature  of  a  test  suit 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  eighteen 
tribes  of  California  for  whom  Jen- 
nings C.  Wise  of  the  Washington 
Bar  has  been  employed  as  counsel 
by  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation 
of  California. 

The  board  is  confident  that  it  has 
found  a  way  of  getting  belated  Jus- 
tice for  the  Indians  of  California. 
It  claims  that  not  one  penny  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  Indians  as 
pay  for  ttieir  original  rights  in 
land;  that  the  gratuitous  appropria- 
tions by  Congress  have  been  dis- 
gracefully meager  and  a  travesty  on 
Justice.  More  than  nine  thousand 
California  Indians  are  organized  into 
auxiliaries  to  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation  to  press  this  fight  to 
a  decision  in  the  highest  court  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  bill  of  injunction  pre- 
sented to  Chief  Justice  Walter  I. 
McCoy,  it  is  alleged  that  the  plaint- 
iffs as  members  of  the  Karok  tribe 
are  entitled  under  the  law  of  the 
United  States  to  the  right  of  per- 
petual and  exclusive  possession  and 
occupancy  of  their  tribal  domain  in 
common  with  all  other  members  of 
their  tribes,  and  that  this  right  can 
be  defeated  only  by  the  voluntary 
cession  of  their  right,  or  by  the 
exercise  by  the  United  States  of 
the  right  of  eminent  domain.  It 
appears  that  while  much  of  the 
Karok  domain  has  been  taken  over 
and  disposed,  of  as  public  domain 
by  the  United  States,  a  large  part 
of  it  has  been  retained  by  the  United 
States  and  converted  into  National 
Forest  reserves  among  which  is  the 

amath  National  Forest  reserve  in 
northern  California,  and  that  various 
applications  are  pending  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  wat- 
er and  other  rights  within  the  lat- 
ter which,  it  is  alleged,  if  granted, 
would  work  the  Karoks  irreparable 
injury.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  constitute  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  the  Hon.  John  W. 
Weeks,  Secretary  of  War,  Hubert 
Work,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Henry  G.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, are  made  defendants  to  the 
suit,  while  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Wal- 
lace is  also  sued  as  Secretary  of 
the  Agriculture  whose  function  it  is 
to  pass  upon  all  grants  of  rights 
within  the  forest  reserves.  It  is 
contended  by  the  Karoks  that  since 
the  right  of  perpetual  and  exclusive 
possession  and  occupation  of  their 
tribal  domain  w4iich  has  been  in 
them  from  time  immemorial,  and 
which  has  been  confirmed  repeatedly 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  since  members  of 
the  tribe  have  remained  in  contin- 
uous possession  of  their  domain 
through  residence  there,  that  the 
burden  is  upon  the  United  States 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  exercise  any  control 
over  their  lands  which  infringes  the 
ancient   tribal   rights. 
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OAKLAND.   CAL.   TRmUNS 


APRtU  29'   1«24 


BOLL [OB  L 

— ^rw9' 


TUOLUMNE.    April    29'-   —    0«||| 
hundred   In'i'-|r^>,%\*^lgii^r%Vlon 
near  here^  w?s!ibUsh  fh^ir  rights 
to  participate  in  any  settlement  the 
federal  government  may  make  le 
sardinK   ancient   Beatles   >*xth   tne 
Indians  of  northern  California,     it 
is  expected  that  at  least   ^^^J>^^ 
<5on<!  of  Indian   blood  will  siKn  ine 
^swr      S^tiement  claims  are  be- 
ii;^   nu&hed     in   A^ashlngton.     The 
o"d  t^reatles  show  that  the  redmen 
were   Riven    many  prom  ses   in   le- 
turn  for  their  lands,  which,  it  car- 
ried out,  will  make  some'  of  them 
fairly  wealthy. 


ftpP.'- 


B{dians  Make  Plea  to 

People  Via  Wirelesi 

^  =  Jl,hifed  Ti)y  the  ■  retidltioTi  ot 
Tndian  tribal  songs,  and  talks  byl 
pfedertck  G.  Collett.executtv«. rep- 
resentative Indian  Board  of  Co- 
op^atton.  Ellen  Notria.  and  .Mrs. 
McKelvy. 


«« 


NIO  SOCIEiy  10 


MARIPOSA    NATIVES 
ORGANIZED 


California  Aborigines  Are 

Seeking  Million  for 

Lost  Lands 


MABIPOSA,  April  27.— Br.  George 
Wharton  Jamca.  editor  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian   Herald,    noted   writer 
and  benefactor  of  the  California  In- 
dians,  was   in  Mariposa   Wednesday 
and  held  a  meeting  of  the  Mariposa 
Indians  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing them  into  a  society  for  present- 
ing their  claims  against  the  United 
States    government,    in    which    they 
are   asking   for   11,0-00,000    in   settle- 
ment of   treaties  made  between   the 
government    and      the      Indians      in 
1851  and  1852,  when  the  white  men 
rame    to.  California    and    took    their 

Dr.  James  is  going  through  the 
mountains  of  California  on  this  mis- 
Bion  and  is  organizing  a  society 
in  each   county. 

There  were  about  thirty  Indians 
of  this  vicinity  present.  They  un- 
animously chose  the  following  of- 
ficers: P-esldent,  S.  B.  Hogan; 
vice  president,  George  Rhon;  secre- 
tary, J.  G.  Hogan;  treasurer.  Mrs. 
S.    B.    Hogan.  „ 

They    adopted    the  name   'Lolock 
for    their     society,     this     being    the 
name    applied     to    Mariposa    valley 
before    it   was   known   to    the   white 

man. 

After  the  meeting  Dr.  James  de- 
parted for  Madera  county  where  he 
js    to    hold    a   series   of   meetings. 


M   L.   MAOKBV  1<6 


BffrT 


ENROLLED  IN  THIS  MIY 

Nearly  one  hun^i^  pArsono  VL«al- 

ifornia  Indian  bloodSreife»rolle(|  on 

April  13  at  the  Chej^ee^&cheria  byi | 

r^preaent^atives  of  the  Indian  BwdQ^ 

Cooperation.     Many  Indiiins  fro^^is- 

tant  points  were  present,  and  many! 

more  will  continue  to  enroll  for  some , 

time    to    come.    This    enrollment    is  j 

made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  < 

[the  status  of  anyone  claiming  benefits  | 

that  may  result  from  the  campaign  be- . 

ing  prosecuted  by  the  Indian  Board  of 

Cooperation  and  having  for  its  object 

the  adjustment  of  the  eminently  just 

claims  of  the  Red  men  arising  from 

treaties  made  by  their  forbears  with 

the  United  St<ates  government. 

The  proceedings  were  conducted  un- 
der the  direction  of  Attorney  Freder- 
ick G.  Collett  of  San  Francisicc,  Execu- 
Itive  Representative  of  the  Board.    A 
number  of  white  pj^ople  were  preseat. 
Chief  William  Fuller  first  addressed 
his  people  In  their  native  tongue  and 
his   remarks,  though   not  understood 
by  the  white  portion  of  the  audience, 
had  the  ring  of  sincerity  and  enthusi- 
asm \and  were  .^gerly  listened  to  by 
the    Indians.    He    was    succeeded    by 
Mr.  Collett,  who  delivered  a  forceful 
and  stirring  address  presenting  the  ir- 
refutable   arguments    that    will    some 
day,  and  before  long,  compel  a  just 
and  ^quitjable  solution  of  the  Indian 

problem. 

Mr  Collett  is  a  magnetic  speaker 
of  engaging  personality  and  of  mani- 
fest ability.  His  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  his  clients  is  motived  by  a 
sincerity  thiat  springs  from  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  their  case.  To 
such   men   victory   comes   and  honor 

8.ccru6s«  I 

Those    who    acted    as    registration 

clerks  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Goss 
in  charge  of  the  Cherokee  rancheria, 
Eugene  Day,  the  young  Indian  of  morel 
than  ordinary  education,  and  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Prospector. 

In  the  evening  Attorney  Collett 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  audience  at 
the  Firemen's  picture  show  and  his 
talk  punctuated  with  witty  anecdotes, 
jeas'  well  received  by  his  hearers  and 
was  producive  of  a  better  spirit  of 
understanding  between  the  recent 
Ameriqans     and     those     of     ancient 

lineage. 

Later  Mr.  Collett  attended  a  tribal 
dance  which  lasted  until  early  ner* 
morning  at  the  Cherokee  ranche^*" 

-o- 


FEB.  3.  lG2i 


Le^re  on  Indians 
\/  Of  CalL  Feb.  15th 

Frederick    G.  'Tollfett.^Lxecutive 

secretary  of  th^ni^  Board   of 

Co-Operation,    Inc.,  >irfll    ^^ak    in 

the  First  Congregational  church  of 

Long  Beach  Friday  night,  February 
15,  on  the  status  of  the  California 
Indians  and  steps  being  taken  in 
their  behalf.  A.  F.  MaeColl,  spe- 
cial representative  of  the  board, 
was  in  Long  Beach  yesterday  and 
made  arrangements  with  Dr. 
Henry  Kendall  Booth  for  the  use 
of  the  church.  Mr.  Collett,  whose 
iieadquarters  are  in  San  Francisco, 
has  been  engaged  in  Indian  wel- 
1  are  work  11  years.  He  is  said  to  | 
be  scholarly  and   eloquent. 


TBllKA.   C\L.  VEWS 

JUNE  28,   1 923 


ve*r^  friction.. 


Indians  Will  Hold 

,  Fourth  Celebration 

A  joint  celebration  of  the  Indian 
Auxiliaries  of  Siskiyou,  Modoc, 
Shasta,  Trinity,  Lassen,  Glenn  and 
Butte  counties  will  be  held  at  Baird, 
in  Shasta  county,  July  3,  4  and  5. 
Plans  for  the  affair  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Wanem  Mame  Auxiliary  of  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation. 

It  is  expected  that  several  hundred 
people  of  Indian  blood  from  different 
parts  of  the  county  will  attend  the 
celebration.  There  will  be  notable 
speakers  present  and  during  the  ses- 
sion the  accumulated  work  of  the 
district,  comprising  the  counties 
named,  will  be  disposed  of  by  the 
ed  delegates. 


ROLLED 


tlie  pe..ple  of^aaKf,,r,,,-: 

•s     taking    pl^Xis'' 
various    T^ji-  '■mti 


(Aladora      < 'o  ) 

.enrollment    of 

'a  Indian  blood 

various   In dTaTr'cen^tit    "^""^^     ''^     ^he 

Tile  object  is     o  a"cer?   '"    '^'^    ^'^'^^• 

^^^    of    Indians    wh^'^"   ^^'^   ""'"- 

ela  ms  when   the  ca JJ        i^      ^"^'^" 

-t  Le^ZM  andV^/rt^^-    ^-"    ^-^<^ 
^^     '     O'clock     onf    wiM  ^K  ^  'o-nis^, 

'"•"•«•■  Cold  and   Vinf,-  '•    ^'-    at 

•Jay  at  10  AM  't^T^T:'"'^-  ■~^""- 
V"<-'  «he  same  doy  =,"7"i.'""'^  '^"f' 
Mariposa.  ^    *'^    1    P-    il.    in 


fJVCKr.VIT.I.B,  fAr... 
MOI'NTMN    DKMOCBAT 

NQV..EMBER  ''7i  l??i 


INDIAN  CO-OPEEATIVE  BOAED 


uxl^ai 


El   BGrado   AuXlrfary      of   the   In- 
dian   Co-operative    Board    met    last 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the  club  house 
at    Greenstone.      The    meeting    was 
well    attended      and    an      interested 
audience  greeted  Mr.  Collett,  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of     the  organization, 
whose  purpose  in  coming  was  to  put 
before  the  auxiliary  matters  of  im- 
portance   which    recently   originated 
at  the  district  meeting  and  to  give 
the  members  news  of  the  most  recent 
activities   relative    to    the    two   suits 
of  gigantic  importance  in  which  mil- 
lions  of   dollars   are    involved      and 
which    are    pending   in    Washington. 
El    Dorado    Auxiliary      nominated 
M^.  Chas.  Padilla  as  a  candidate  for 
the   committee   of   four  delegates   to 
go    from    Cahfomia    to    Washington 
for  the  liearing   to   be   held    during 
the    month    of    December.      Mr.    Pa- 
dilla's  co-workers  have  great  hopes 
of   his   election.      He    is    thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subject  having 
attended     several     of      the   district 
meetings  in  San  Francisco  and  is  one 
of  ;the  very  few  remaining  Califor- 
nia Indians  of  ifhmixed  blood.     His 
election    as   a    delegate    would    be    a 
fitting    tribute    to    the    untiring    ef- 
forts of  himself   and   family,   for   it 
it  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  Pa- 
dilla  daughters   that    a    club    house 
has  been  made  possible  for  the  aux- 
iliary meetings. 

An  informal  discussion  relative  to 
the  proper  Indian  name  for  the 
tribes  which  received  the  nickname 
of  Digger  from  the  early  miners  and 
which  has  continued  in  use  until 
even  the  older  people  have  lost  all 
recollection  of  the  original  *  tribe 
names.  Several  tribes  of  people  of 
entirely  different  speech  have  re- 
ceived this  name  and  so  generally 
was  it  accepted  that  the  word  "Dig- 
ger" has  found  a  place  in  California 
history.  Without  a  doubt  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
will  give  the  correct  tribal  names 
for  all  California's  original  settlers 
before  the  next  issue  of  the  Indian 
Herald,  which  is  the  organ  of  the 
Indian   Co-operative   Board. 


JULY  7,  1823 


^  :.:,. 


fN  INDIA)4S  HOLD 
ANNUAL  MEETING 
AT  BAIRD 


Tribal    Representatives 
Three  Counties  Dis( 
Treaty  C] 


From 

ss 


Ir. 

Ii- 
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BAIRD  (ShasfSS  C^fiy.  Jftly  7.— 
The  Wintun  Indiftns  of  Siskiyou, 
in  Shasta  and  Trinity  rtou^les, 
have  held  their  annuaflafteting 
here  all  week.  The  gatheffTng  will 
break  up  to-morrow  evening,  after 
the  election  of  officers  of  the  Wen- 
nee  Mem  auxiliary.  This  Is  an  or- 
ganization for  dealing  with  the 
government  in  pressing  the  claims 
of  the  tribe  for  remuneratloh  for 
lands  taken  from  them  without 
treaty  agreement. 

Representative  Indians  from  all 
regions  of  the  three  counties  have 
attended.  T.  W.  Popejoy  of  Her- 
oult,  is  president  of  the  auxiliary. 
F.  C.  Collett,  executive  represen- 
tative of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation,  is   in  attendance. 

Tribal  Dances  Staged. 
There  is  dancing  every  evening. 
The  Indians  go  through  their  own 
dances  to  the  droning  humming 
that  is  music  to  their  ears.  White 
people  are  welcome  and  a  good 
many  attend  out  of  curiosity  and 
some  take  part  in  the  dances. 

Wherever  there  is  a  large  number 
of  Indians  there  of  course  is  a 
good  deal  of  gambling.  It  is  their 
national  sport,  just  as  baseball  is 
the  national  sport  for  Americans. 
The  stakes  run  pretty  high  some- 
times. The  women  are  fully  th« 
equal  of  the  men  in  the  gaming. 


MIT.T.  TALI.T!T.   CAt,  HECORD 

JUiNE  16,  1^3 


INDIANS  IN  THE  U,  S.  COURT 

^  There  .is  |h|P«   t^at  the  California 
Indicts  biaHh^et  secure  some  of  the 
things>&2h 'are  rightfully  theirs,  for 
they  ire  learning  the  arts  of  organiza- 
tion   and  ^^^istence    in    asking    for 
what    they    want    and    should    have. 
There  are  those  who  know  them  who 
say  that  it  is  because  they  have  been 
patient  in  having  their  claims  ignored 
ever  since  the  time  John  C.  Fremont 
made  them  promises  that  never  were 
kept,  that  they  have  so  little  now.    In 
other  SUtes  where  the  Indians  of  oth- 
er tribes  were  more  trouiblesome.  their 
property  rights  received  more  recog-| 
nition. 

The  Court  of  Claims  Bill,  to  which  a 
delegation  of  Indians  gave  so  much 
attention  in  Washington  last  year,  was 
never  reported  out  of  committee.  It 
was  not  recommended  by  Albert  B.| 
Fall,  then  SecreUry  of  the  Interior. 
The  delegation  returned  to  California 
but  its  members  say  the  bill  is  notj 
dead.  They  are  learning  the  art  of 
persistence. 

On  May   23,  less  than  three  weeks 
ago,  a  law  suit  was  instituted  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  purpose  of  the  suit 
being  to  preserve  the  water  rights  and 
other  natural   rights  of  the  Klamath 
National  Forest  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
dians of  Northern  California.    The  In- 
dians have  enjoyed  from  time  imme- 
morial   the    natural    resources    which 
they  thus  seek  to  protect.     Some  one 
else  is  desiring  to  interfere  with  these 
privileges,  to  be  sure,  so  the  Indians 
have  made  bold  to  try  a  new  m^ans  of 
defense.     All  honor  to  them. 

Steve  Super  and  Banjamin  H.  Wil- 
der,  two    registered    citizens    of    the 
United   States   and   also  members   of 
the   Karok   tribe,   on   behalf  of   their] 
tribe  have  gotten  cut  the  injunction. 
Their    legal    counsel    is     Jennings  C. 
Wise  of  the  Washington  Bar.    The  de-| 
fendants  in  the  case  are  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of    Agriculture,      The    commission    isi 

^    «f    Tobn    W    Weeks,    Secre- 
composed  of   Jonn    w.    ^^^     » 

tarv  of  War;  Hubert  Work,  Secretary 
of  the  interior,  and  Henry  C.  Wallace,! 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.     The  appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  Feb.  19,  a  case  in  the  United 
States  supreme  Court  was  decided  in 
favor  of  three  Indian  owners  of  im- 
proved farms  adjacent  to  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad.  Notwithstanding  the 
farms  had  been  fenced,  improved  and 

cultivated   for   several   ^^^^'^^'l^^^^^ 
Indians  of  the  same  family,  the  rau 

way  company  suddenly  concluded  that] 
r would  like  to  have  this  land  and 
proceeded  to  try  to  be.  «  Ud  "J, 
out  of  their  rights.  But  tne 
won  in  the  highest  court  of  the  land^ 
This  gives  the  Karoks  hope  that  they 
also  may  win  their  suit. 


CTARinroxT.  CAT.  corniEB  m 

.  JU.NE  14,  1P23    " 


T'ORNU  INDIANS 
FILE  maiON  SUIT 

One  j[>l\  Uje^JlSbst^-iHteresting   and 
remarkj#)le,#aw,a^s  in  the  history 
of  the  relations  ioetween  the  United 
States    and    the    American    Indians 
was   instituted   recently   when    Steve 
Super     and     Benjamin     H.     Wilder, 
citizens    of   the    United    States,    and 
I  members  of  the  Karok  tribe  of  In- 
jdians     of     Siskiyou     and     Humboldt 
Counties,   California,   applied   to   the 
Supreme    Court    of    the    District    of 
Columbia    for    a    writ    of   injunction 
against  the  Federal   Power  Commis- 
sion   and   the   Secretary   of   Agricul- 
ture restraining  them  from  perform- 
ing   or    authorizing    acts    infringing 
the  rights  of  the  Karoks.      The  suit 
is     in     the     nature     of    a     test     suit 
brought    on    behalf   of    the   eighteen 
tribes  of  California. 

The  board  is  confident  that  it  has 
found  a  way  of  getting  belated  jus- 
tice for  the  Indians  of  California. 
It  claims  that  not  one  penny  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  Indians  as 
pay  for  their  original  rights  in 
land;  that  the  gratuitous  appropria- 
tions by  Congress  have  been  dis- 
gracefully meager  and  a  travesty  on 
justice.  More  than  nine  thousand 
California  Indians  are  organised  in- 
to Auxiliaries  to  the  IndiaC  Board 
of  Co-Operation  to  press^his  fight 
to  a  decision  in  the  higl]/st  court  of 
the   United  .  States. 


Irotarians  told 
of  rights  of 

^{>^l.  INDIANS 


The  right  of  the  CaUfornla  Indian 
to  compensation  tor  the  lands  taken 
lav^y   from   him  ^wttts   urged  before 
lembers  of  the  local  Rotary  Club  yes- 
terday  by  Fred  G.  <Jollette  ,secretary 
)f  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operaUon. 
IcoUett   declared    that    California   In- 
lians  alone  in  the  United  States  had 
bailed  to  be  paid  for  the  land  taken 
Ifrom  them.  He  stated  that  the  UUe 
[of  Indians  to  the  land  by  right  of  oc- 
cupancy had  been  recognized  by  the 
1  Federal  Government  in  every  State  in 
jthe  Union  except  California. 

The  speaker  scored  the  relief  meas- 
ures that  had  been  adopted  for  the 
Calfiomia    Indlaas.    He    branded    the 
Indian  schools  as  a  failure.  Land  pur- 
chased for  Indians,  he  declared,  ha^l 
been  worthless.  Money  spent  for  th^ 
purchase  of  lands,  he  stated,  had  been 
spent  in  the  raUo  of  61  per  cent  for 
overhead  and  39  per  cent  for  the  land. 
Le^slation    now    before    Congress, 
Mr.    Collet^  stated,   would   provide   a 
fund  of  about  $100,000,000  to  compen- 
sate Indians  for  the  lands  taken  from 
them.   This  would  amount  to  a  per 
capita  distribution  of  about  ?5000  to 
each  Indian  man,  woman  and  child  in 

Calfiomia. 

The  speaker  announced  that  a  dance 
would  be  given  soon  in  Oroville  to 
raise  funds  to  carry  on  th^  campaign 
to  secure  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  California  Indians  to  compensa- 
tion for  the  lands  taken  from  them. 

B.  Meyer^^esided  as  chairman  of 

Jthe  da: 


SOVA^fA  TAT  .  T>ci>ES  TIirB. 

JUNE  30,   tD23 


Northern 


Alfred   C.   Gillis,   in   The   California  Indian  Herald 


The  first  meeting  with  the  Indians  the   Indian   settlement  under   quaran- 

on  my  trip  through  Sonoma,  Mendo-  tine,  there  being  several  cases  of  scar- 

clno  and  Lake  counties  was  at  Stew-  let  fever,  so  it  was  impossible  to  hold 

art's  Point  April  16,  1923.    The  meet-  a  meeting. 

ing  was  held  in  the  great  dance  house       At  Ukiah  we  had  an  exceptionally 

,^at  the  Indian  Rancheria  and  was  at-  good  meeting.  Tribal  songs  were  sung. 

tended  by  young  and  old.     Here  we  Mr.  Knight  delivered  an  able  address 

found    fifteen    Indian    boys    and    girls  to  his  people.    I  spoke  upon  the  work 

I  of  school  age  that  lived  so  far  from  being  done  by  the  Board.     Some  new 

school  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  members    were   enrolled   and     several 

to    attend.      The    nearest    school    was  subscriptions   were  taken  for  our  In- 

,more   than   five  miles  awav.  a  walk  of  dian    Jierald. 

(over  ten  miles  round  trip  if  the  child-^'  'j.^^   following   Sunday  we  went  to 

[ren  were  to  go.  .  Upper  Lake,   Lake  Cpunty,  where  we 


a  grandeur  unequalled.  To  the  south- .There  is  little  or  no  employment  for 
west  stands  Mt.  Konoctis,  the  sacred   the  Indians  here.     Many  of  them  go 


mountain  of  the  Pomos,  casting  its 
great  shadow  across  the  lake.  To 
gaze  upon  this  grand  old  chieftain 
gives  on  an  inspiration,  much  as  one 


to  the  coast  for  employment. 

The  meeting  with  the  Geyserville 
Indians  was  next.  They  came  for 
miles    around    to    attend.      After    the 


feels    in    the    Shasta    region    when   hejjneeting  a  dance  was  held,  young  and 
turns  his  eyes  toward  that  great  mon-   q\^  participated,     refreshments     being 


served  later. 

Near  Geyserville  the     federal    gov- 


arch  of  the  north. 

'  My   next   meeting  was  at   Big  Val- 
ley, where  we  sung  songs  that  brought  j  gmment  bas  bought   the     Indians     a 
cheers  and  applause  from  every  quar- 
ter.    I   spoke   upon   the  work   of   the 
Board.    The  people  were  v/ell  pleased. 


1  promised  that  the  Indian  Board  of!  heM  a  meeting  in  the  evening.     Mr.   Ethan   Anderson   o^  Upper  Lake   ac- 
1  Co-operation  would  do  all  li! 'its  pow-    Knight  accompanied  me   on   this  trip 
er    to    get    the    proper    authorities    to  ^  and    assisted   me   in   an   able   manner, 
provide  a  schol  commencing  with  the  :  He  is  a  forceful  speaker  and  handles 
fall  term.     They  were  very  much  de-  .  the   subject  exceptionally  well.   Ethan '  bappy   a   crowd    I    have   never   found 


lighted  to  hear  of  the  new  work  the    Anderson    spoke,    telling    his    people 
board  was  doing  in  their  behalf,  espe-    t|,at   they   must  stand   united   to   win. 
cially   the   test   case   that  will   involve    i   then   followed   with   an   address   on 
the  interests  of  all  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
Ifornia.    After  a  very  livejy  and  spirit- 


ed meeting  I  started  for  Manchester. 
Here  I  found  a  very  good  crowd  of 


small  tract  of  land.     It  is  doubtful  if 

poorer  land  can  be  found  in  California. 

There  is  no  agricultura.1  land  whatever 

to  be  found  in  its  confines.     It  is  the 

companied  me  and   delivered  an  able   bed  of  a  dry  creek  in  summer  and  a 

address.      I    shall    never    forget    this  L-usbing    torrent    in    the    winter.      On 

meeting,    so    well    attended,    and    so  ^  ^^ch  side  the  walls  are  so  high  as  to 

keep    the    sun   out   most   of   the   time 


anywhere. 

The   next   meeting  was  at   Sulphur 

Rock.  Here  the  meeting  was  well  at- 
rhe  general  welfare  of  the  Indians  of  tended  and  the  crowd  much  interested. 
California.     Lake   County'has  always    One    of    the    progressive    Indians    of 


been  a  hotbed  of  Indian  hatred.  The 
Indians    of    Lake    County    have    been 


ndians  that  were  eager  to  hear  our   brave  and  valiant  to  stand  up  against 
tory.  I  talked  to  them  about  the  suit   the  tyranny  of  the  proud  whites.     In 


the   Board  was  bringing  in  their  be- 
half.    After  this  splendid  meeting  the 
ndians  danced  ^e  "Big  Head  Dance" 
md  their  songs  were  beautiful,  their 


spite  of  all  opposition  they  have  sur- 
vived. The  Indians  were  barred  from 
the  public  school,  denied  the  rights 
of   citizenship,   a   decent   living  and  a 


dance  artistic  and  their  steps  light  as   home.      The    Indians,    in    their    esti- 


fairies.     The    Indians    of    Manchester 
live  on  the  banks  of  the  Garcia  River, 


mation,  were  below  their  standard  and 


this  place  is  the-- owtrir  of  i  lurg( 
launch  and  promised  me  a  trip  over 
the  lake  sometime  when  he  had  more 
time  for  recreation  and  pleasure. 

At  Lower  Lake  the  Indians  live  on 
a  small  tract  of  land,  given  to  them| 
by  the  Yolo  Water  Company.  The 
federal  government  had  bought  land 
for  them,  but  it  is  on  a  high  flat,  wellj 
up    in    the    mountains,    land    without 


during  the  winter  months.  There  is 
not  level  ground  enough  in  this  can- 
yon upon  which  to  build  a  house.  Th( 
water  supply  gives  out  during  Ji 
August  and  September. 


not  a  fit  associate  for  them.    They  had  I  water  or  the  hope  of  water.     It  lays 
a    clear    and    limpid    streani    teeming   no    rights    that    the    people    of    Lake   jdie,  the  Indians  refuse  to  move  to  it. 


with  fish,  the  old  hunting  grounds  of,  County  would  respect.    They  succeed- 


I  their  fathers.     These  people  are   welljed   in   putting   these   poor,   pauperized 


organized    and    are   prospering   under 
the  able  leadership  of     the     brothers, 
Bob  and  Steve  Parrish. 
Leaving   Manchester   the    following 


people  to  the  expense  of  fighting 
through  the  courts  for  citizenship  and 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  public 
school. 


morning,    up    the    "open    wave    beatj      Though      hey    had    robbed    him    of 
shore,"    across    the    deep    creeks    and  j  e\jery    acre    he    possessed    and    then 
caverns,    but    always    in    sight   and   in    :)4iidered    him,    their    conscience,    ap- 


.sound  of  the  restless  sea,  to  Fort 
Bragg;  thence  to  Witlits  and'to  Lay- 
tonvi^^**       At   Laytonville    the    Indians 


'ptiy,   did   not   trouble   them. 


A  well  of  three  thousand  feet  had 
been  drilled  by  the  earlier  whites,  but! 
no  trace  of  water  could  be  found. 
Land  is  useless  in  this  section  of  Lake 
County  without  water.  This  pur- 
chase is  one  of  the  many  pathetic 
examples  of  the  lack  of  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  purchase  of  land  in  California  for. 


le    Pomo    Indians    are    artists    of  j  homeless   Indians. 
th|  highest  order.     Their  basketry  is        Our  meeting  at  Middletown  was  at- 
were   mostly   all   at   work,   so   it   was  i  uiixcelled    anywhere    in    the    world,  j  tended  by  all  of  the  Indians  who  had 
entirely  impossible  to  hold  a  meeting  TUeir  designs  are  original.  They  have  .  not    left    for   some    distant   place    for 

found    their    place    in    the    homes    of  j  their  summer's  work.    They  intend  to 
thousands  of  the  most  cultured  people  :  do  what  they  can  to  help  win  a  settle- 


with  them. 

Leaving  Longvale  after  my  visit  to 
Laytonville,  I  arrived  in  Ukiah.  Here 
I  met  Stephen  Knight,  my  old  school 
chum,  and  one  of  the  delegates  to 
Washington  last  year.  He  accom- 
panied me  to  Hopland.  Here  we  found 


of  the  world,  but  the  art  of  these  In- 
dians is  not  appreciated  here. 

Clear   Lake,   with   its   beautiful   val- 
ley  to   the   west   and   its   high   monu- 


ment for  all  California  Indians.  This 
Indian  settlement  is  located  in  a 
beautiful  valley  just  in  the  srhadows  of 
Mt    St.    Helena    and    other  beautiful 


tains   to  the  east  and  south,  presents  i  timbered   mountains    of     the     region,  i 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^mttlement  under   quaran- '  a ' grandeur  uneguaiiea.    x»  v..^-  ""       1   ^^     Indians  here.     Many  of  them  go 
The  first  meeting  with  the  Indiana  ^the_  ^^'^^^ ^^^^ZZ.X  cases  of  scar-  west  sta„ds_Mt.  Konoct.s.  ^^^^^^^^  ^,,  ,,,3,  ,,,  ,^pl,,^ent. 


he  first  meeting  with  the  maian^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^r-   w«t  ---■'  -  -^                                   its 

on  my  trip  through  Sonoma.  Mendo- ,  t.e^^e"  b  g       _^^^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^   _^^^^^^^^^         ,,^   p               ast-«  ^^ 

clno  and  Lake  counties  was  at  Stew-  let  fe^er   s  ,             ^^^^^^^,    "''"",„    chieftain 

art's  Point  Aprils.  1923.    The  meet-   a  meetmg.  ,,,eptionaUyl  gaze    upon    this    grand    oldch.^  ^^^^ 

ing  was  held  in  the  great  dance  house       At  ^^^^  ^J^',  ^.^^^  Z.  sung. 
.-  the  Indian  R^ncheria  and  was  at^  ^^^^^^^^^  ,„  ,,,  ..^ress 

tended  by  young  and  old.     Here  we    .,ir    Kmg  ^^^  ^^^^^ 


The  meeting  with  the  Geyserville 
Indians  was  next.  They  came  for 
miles    around    to    attend.      After    the 


gaze    up^^"    >         ;^  ^g  Qj,e    niiles    around    to    attena.      Alter    uic 

gives  on  an  ^^^^''^^^^^^^  ^^^,^   he,n.eeting  a  dance  was  held,  young  and 

tVek   in   the    Shasta   region  _  I      ,     _.:..,.      .ofr.c^«,.nt<;    hein^ 


at   tne   muiau   xv»..x,..^ «  ^pHvered  an  able  address    ^^^^^    * "  .  nion-   old  participated,     refreshments     bemg 

..ended  by  young  and  old.     Here  we    Mr^  Kmght  deln     ed  a  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  .^  ^^^^  ^  ,,3,  ,,eat 

found    fifteen   Indian   boys   and    g>rls   to  h.s  people     ^  ^P  ^^^^  ^^^1,,,^  of  the  north. 


found    fifteen    inQian    Dojb   »»«    6--  tv.  .....  .  Some  new 

of  school  age  that  lived  so  far  from  being  done  by  the  ^^^^^  f  7^;^  ^^ 

school  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  .nembers   were   enroled  and     severa 

to    attend.      The    nearest    school    was  subscriptions  were  taken  for  our  In 

^niore    than   five  miles   awav.   a  walk  of  1  djan  l^erald. 


I -  served  later. 

I  arch  of  the  nort  •       ^^^  ^^  ^_^  ^^^_       ^^^^  Geyserville  the     federal    gov- 

My  next  meetmg  ^  brought   ernment  has  bought  the     Indians     a 

'^'-  "'"V"  X-e"from  every  quar-L„,all  tract  of  land.     It  is  doubtful  if 
an  JJerald.  .  I  ^l^-^^"  '"'^^j.^'^^pon   the  work   of   the   poorer  land  can  be  found  in  Califorma. 

re7te7miies\ound  Trip  if  the  child- p^-    following   Sunday  we  went  to    t-r.         ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^,,  ,,, ell  pleased.   There  is  no  agriculturalland  whatever 
ren  were  to  go.  .  Upper  Lake.   Lake  Cpunty.  -'.ere  we j -ard.  ^^^^^^^^    ^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^    ...^^^  ^^  j^„„,  ,,  ^^\*=°"'""„!:  1 


3ver  ten  miles  rounu  my  ^  •■"- ^he   toilowmg   :5unua^    »w    >^^^j     The  people  were  v.^i-  *-—  - 

T'  T     L-o    T  aU-*^   County,  where  wej-^ara.     x        f  TT^ner   Lake    ac-   to  be  found  in  its  confines.     It  is  the 

ren  were  to  go.  •  Lpper  Lake,  Lake  U9nni>,  pthan   Anderson   o^  Upper   i-^k^  to  uc 

I  p,.„,U.d  ,ha.  the  Indian  Board  ofL«,.  n.e«ing  in  *.  .ven,..      M.  C.Wn   A"    ^_^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^^^  „  ^  ,,^         ,  ;:":;::,      O 

r„  Lraiion  would  do  all  MTts  pow.    Knighv.  accompanied  me  on  this  tr.p  P  ^^^    j^,^,,    ,h„   „,hmg   torrent   m    the    winter.     On 

XL    get  "h     prop.,    anthorities   to   and  as.s.ed  n.e  in  an  able   manner,  add'  -      1    .  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^    .oj^.H  side  the  walls  are  so  h,gh  a.  to 

;:o;Lt,llLmUei„g  With  theJHe  is  ..orcein,  SPCaU«  „„„,    ,    ,„.  „ever  tound  ^eep   the   son  on.   m.t^ot  *.^..,.e 


.„d  handles    '— ■«-    ="     y  f^^^d 

proviae  a  sci.u.  w =  , ^^jj    Ethan 'bappy   a   crowd    1    ha^e   ne 

n^to  :rorthe:::  Z:l  t^'t::^:^,    --g    h.    people   ---  _  ^,   sulphur.rotllvel  ground  enough  in  this  can- 

bo        was  do    gn  their  behalf,  espe-   that  they   must  stand  united  to  wmj     The    next   -et    ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^     A,^^  ^^^„  ^,,,,  ,,  build  a  ^ouse.  Th. 
lay  Te  test   case  that  will  involve    ,  then   followed   -^^V-/;^;--  t,  ifr^Ja  and  the  crowd  much  interestedlva^   ^'f'TlT  / 

IbeLrestsof  all  the  Indians  of  Call- 1. he  general  l^l^'^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^  of    the    progressive    Indians    of   August  and  September.  ^ 


Ifornia.  After  a  very  Uvejy  and  spirit- 
)d  meeting  I  started  for  Manchester. 
Here  I  found  a  very  good  crowd  of 
ndians  that  were  eager  to  hear  our 
-tory  I  talked  to  them  about  the  suit 
.he  Board  was  bringing  in  their  be- 
|,alf  After  this  splendid  meetmg  the 
.Indians  danced  the  "Big  Head  Dance" 
Ld  their  songs  were  beautiful,  their 


been  a  hotbed  of  Indian  hatred.  The 
Indians    of    Lake    County   have   been 


this    place   is   the- ownCf-oTx-terge- 
launch  and  promised  me  a  trip  over 


Indians    of    Lake    County   have   ^?^^;^^Z:Z:Z...^.^^^r.ore 
brave  and  valiant  to  stand  "P  a.ams^ ,  ^^^J^^    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^_ 
the  tyranny  of  the  proud  whites.     In   tm  e  fo  ^  .      ,^,,,,,,  „ 


spite  of  all  opposition  they  have  sur- 
vived. The  Indians  were  barred  from 
public    school,    denied    the   rights 


At  Lower  Lake  the  Indians  live  on 
a  small  tract  of  land,  given  to  them 
by  the   Yolo   Water  Company.     The] 


Ud  their  songs  were  oeauu.u.,  .^    ^^^^.^    ^^^._ 

dance  artistic  and  their  steps  light  as ,  home  ^^^^^^^^_.  ^^^ 


the    pubic    school,    acmcu    i..^    ..e--    ui    -  K.M,<r(it  land 

of   cLenship,  a   decent  living  and  a   federal   government  had  bough     la  d 
.        .       Tu.    ^.A■,.n.     in    their    esti- '  for  them,  but  it  is  on  a  high  flat   weu 


live  on  the  banks  of  the  Garcia  River, 
a    clear    and    limpid    stream    teeming 


mation,  were  below  their  standard  and 


for  them,  but  it  is  on  a  high  flat,  well 
up    in    the    mountains,    land    without] 


Lnes.     The    Indians    of    Manchester   --;;::  J      ^'.r  ^hey  had ,  ^ater  or  the  hope  of  water.     Itja>. 
.,.  L.-i.,  ..f  tliP  Garcia  River,  not  a  fit  associate    u  .......      .„  j:._.  ,.f..c«  tn  move  to  it. 


.         "    :;^hts    that    the    people    of    Lake '  idle,  the  Indians  refuse  to  move  to  it. 

a    clear    and    limpid    stream    -7;^^  -  ^^  J  f  l^.^spect     They  succeed-   A   .ell   of   three    thousand    feet   had 
with  fish,  the  old  hunting  grounds  °  1 C;""'^ J^^^       '^^              pauperized  been  drilled  by  the  earlier  whites,  but 
.    '     r  .X.            T^ViPQP   neooJe  are   wellied   in  puttmg   tnesc   puw  ,   f     i-  ^  ^   ^^    ^^    fnnnd. 

their  fathers.     These  people              .     !  _^_|^    ^o    the    expense      of     fightmg 
organized    and    are    prospermg   under   people  e  P  


the  able  leadership  of     the     brothers, 
Bob  and  Steve  Parrish. 

Leaving    Manchester    the    following 


through  the  courts  for  citizenship  and 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  public 
school. 


no  trace  of  water  could  be  found. 
Land  is  useless  in  this  section  of  Lake 
County  without  water.  This  pur- 
chase   is    one    of    the    many    pathetic 


Leaving   Manchester    the    follow.ng   "  ^.^    of   examples  of  the  lack  of  honesty  and 

morning,    up    the    "open    wave    ^^M  ^^^^^;\te    he  possessed    and    then    |  f..ir  dealing  in  the  expenditure  of  the 

shore,"    across    the    deep    <=[-^^ /"^^  |  "^ered   him  their   conscience,    ap- 
caverns.    but    always    in    si.ht    and   in     '•fc^d  -d    h.m 


moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  purchase  of  land  in  California  for 
:;„;7-of    the     rest,ess    sea,    to     Fort    ^^'-   <^'d    -^;--- J^-^^^    ^^    ^'^  ^..ess   Indians. 
Bragg;  thence  to  Witlits  and.to  Lay-      We    Porno  ;"'^'^;; J/.  ^^  !    ^      Our  meeting  at  Middletown  wa,  at- 
tonv^-      At   Laytonville   the   Indians    thl  highest  order^    Their  ^aske  ^J  -  { J^       ^^  J^,  ,,,  j^dians  who  had 

were   mo..ly   all   at   work,   so   it   was    ulxcelled    -3.-^-^-/!l;;^°/;;J';;;tft    fo     some    distant   place    for 
entirely  impossible  to  hold  a  meeting' -'J-=-  ''•^—  -e  nn.inal.  They  have .  not 

with  them. 

Leaving  Longvale  after  my  visit  to 
Laytonville,  I  arrived  in  Ukiah.  Here 
I  met  Stephen  Knight,  my  old  school 
chum,  and  one  of  the  delegates  to 
Washington    last    year.      He    accom- 


excelled    anywnere    m     mc     v>v..iv*.    -.  ,  c^ 

THeir  designs  are  original.  They  have  not  left  for  some  distant  place  for 
found  their  place  in  the  homes  of ,  their  summer's  work.  They  mtend  to 
thousands  of  the  most  cultured  people    do  what  they  can  to  help  win  a  settle- 

.     ,  -r         4.    c^  «ti    roli*fr»rni^    Indians.   ThlS 


of  the  world,  but  the  art  of  these  In- 
dians is  not  appreciated  here. 


ment  for  all  California  Indians.  This 
Indian      settlement      is    located    in    a 


Wash  ngton    last    year.      nc    a^^v^xxx     ^^j    ^^ 

panied  me  to  Hopland.  Here  we  found  ^  tains  to  the  east  and  south,  p^^ 


ans  IS  not  appreciaxtu  ucic.  ,        ,     .  r 

Clear   Lake,   with  its  beautiful  val- ,  beautiful  valley  just  in  the  shadows  o 
ley  to   the  west   and   its   high  moun- '  Mt.    St.    Helena    and    other  beautiful 


timbered   mountains    of     the     region.! 


SCENES  OF  SONOMA  VALLEY 


c-f  / 


*^Niirr*?i  ^^' -  ^«^« 


elated  Justice 


For  The  Indians 


3^ 
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ir;News  from  F.  G.  ColWTt,  Executive 
Reprefleutative,  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation,  3  City  HaMJ^enue, 
San  Francisco.]  .      \^ 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  re- 
Inarkabie  lawsuits  in  the  history  of 
he  relatioris  between  the ^  United 
>tates  and  the  American  Indians  was 
nstituted  May  23  when  Steve  Super 
Imd  Benjainin  *H.  Wilder,  citizens  ol 
he    United    States    and    members    of 

le  Karok  tribe  of  Indians  oi  Siski- 
rou  and  Humboldt  counties,  Califor- 
lia,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 

le  District  of  Columbia  for  a  writ 
If  injunction  ^against  the  Federal  Pow- 
Ir  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Lgriculture  restraining  them  from  per- 
lorming  or  authorizing  acts  infringing 
|he  rights  of  ihe  Karoks.  The  suit 
in  the  nature  of  a  test  suit  brought 
m    behalf   of   the    eighteen    tribes   of 

alifornia,  for  whom  Jennings  C.  Wise 
^f  the  Washington  bar  has  been  em- 
ployed as  counsel  by  the  Indian  Board 
rf  Co-operation   of   California. 

The  board  .js  confident  that  it  has 
foiffid  a  way  '<5f  getting  belated  justice 
for  the  Indians  of  California.  It 
claims  that  not  one  penny  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  Indians  as  pay  for 
their  original  rights  in  land;  that  the 
gratuitous  appropriations  by  Congress 
have  been  disgrac^uUy  meager  and 
a  travesty  on  justice.  More  than  nine 
thousand  California  Indians  are  organ- 
ized into  auxiliaries  to  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation  to  press  this 
fight  to  a  decision  in  the  highest  court 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  bill  of  injunction  presented 
to  Chief  Justice  Walter  1.  McCoy,  it 
is  alleged  that  the  plaintiffs,  as  mem 
bers  of  the  Karok  tribe  are  entitl 
under  the  law  pt  the  U|nited  State6 
to  the  right  of !  perpetual  and  exclu-| 
fiive  possession  and  occupancy  of  their 

ibal  domain  ii>  common,  with  all 
kher  members  of  their  tribue,  and 
that  this  right  can  be  defeated  only 
6y  the  voluntary  cession  of  their 
right,  or  by  the  exercise  by  the  United 
States  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

It  appears  that  while  much  of  th 
Karok    domain    has    been    taken    ove 
and  disposed  of  as  public'  domain  b 
the  United  States,  a  large  part  of  i 
has     been     retained     by    the     Unit 
States    and    converted    into    Nationa 
Forests  Reserves,  among  which  is  th 
Klamath   National   Forest  Reserve   1 
northern  California,  and  that  variou 
applications    are    pending    before    th 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  wate 
and    other    rights    within    the    latte 
which,  it  is  alleged,  if  granted,  would 
I  work  the  Karoks  irreparable  injury. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  con 
stitute  the  Federal  Power  Commis 
sion,  the  Honorables  John  W.  WeeksJ 
Secretary  of  War,  Hubert  Work, 
retary  of  the  Interior,  and  Henry  C. 
Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  are 
made^  defen4ants  to  the  suit,  while 
the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace  is  also 
sued  as  Secretary  of  the  Agriculture 
whose  function  it  is  to  pass  upon  all" 
grants  of  rights  within  the  forest  r 
serves. 

It  is  contended  by  the  Karoks  thatj 
since  the  right  of  perpetual- and  exclu- 
sive possession  and  occupation  of  thei 
tribal  domain  which  has  been  in  them 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which  has 
been  confirmed  repeatedly  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  since  members  of  the  tribe  have 
I  remained  in  continuous  actual  posses-* 
sion    of    their    domain    through    hesi- 
jdence  therein,  the  burden  is  upon  the 
United    States    to   establish    the    right 
lof  the  fenleral  government  to  exercise 
any    control    over    their    lands    which 
'infringes   the   ancient  *  tribal   rights. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  /unfg.— One 
Jof  the  most  inter%ini  ano^remark- 
able  law  suits  in  the^lisH^/y  of  ^e  re- 
lations between  thefl/nite^-Sta^s  and 
the  American  Indians>^as  Vstitutea 
[May  23,  when  Steve  Super  and 
Benjamin  H.  Wilder,  citizens  of  the 
.United  States,  and  members  of  the 
Karok  tribe  of  Indians,  of  Siskiyou 
and  Humboldt  counties,  California, 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  fpr  a  writ  of  in- 
junction against  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture restraining  them  from  per- 
I  forming  or  authorizing  acts  infringing 
the  rights  of  the  Karoks.  The  suit  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  test  suit  brought  on 
behalf  of  the  eighteen  tribes  of  Califor^ 
nia  for  whom  Jennings  C.  Wise,  of  th 
Washington  Bar,  has  been  employe 
as  counsel  by  the  Indian  Board  of  Co 
Operation  of  California.  „, 

The  Board  is  confident  that  it  hai 
found  a  way  of  getting  belated  justice 
for  the  Indians  O'f  California.  It  claimj 
that  not  one  penny  has  ever  been  giv- 
en to  the  Indians  as  pay  for  their  or- 
iginal rights  in  land;  that  the  gratu- 
itous appropriations  by  Congress  havel 
been  disgracefully  meagre  and  a  tra-l 
versity  on  justice.  More  than  9,000^ 
California  Indians  are  organized  into! 
auxiliaries  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation to  press  this  fight  to  a  de- 
cision in  the  highest  court  of  the  Un-| 
ited  States. 

In  the  bill  of  injunction  presented  tol 
Chief  Justice  Walter  I.  McCoy,  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  plaintiffs  as  members  of 
the  Karok  tribe  are  entitled  under  the 
law  of  the  United  States  to  the  right| 
of  perpetual  and  exclusive  possession 
and  occupancy  of  their  tribal  domain 
in  common  with  all  other  members  of| 
their  tribe,  and  that  this  right  can  be 
defeated  only  by  the  voluntary  cession 
of  their  right,  or  by  the  exercise  by 
the  United  States  of  the  right  of  emi- 
nent  domain.     It   appears   that   while 
much  of  the  Karok  domain  has  been 
taken  over  and  disposed  of  as  public 
domain  by  the  United  States    a  large 
part   of   it   has  been   retained  by   the 
United  States  and  converted  into  Na- 
tional  Rorest   Reserves  among  which 
is   the   Klamath   National   Forest   Ke- 


i  serve  in  northern  California    and  that 
i  various  applications  are  pendmg  before 
the    Federal    Power    Commission    for 
water  and  other  rights  vjrithin  the  lat- 
ter   which,    it    is    alleged,    if    granted, 
would    work    the    Karoks    irreparable 
iniurv       By    reason    of    the    fact    that 
rrconst'ltute    the    Federal    Power 
Commission  the  Honorables  Jo^n  W. 
Weeks,     Secretary    of    AVar,    Hubert 
W^ork,  Secretary  of  the  Interior    and 
Henry    C.  .  Wallace,    is    also    sued    as 
Secretary    of    Agriculture     are    made 
defendants  to  the  suit,  while  the  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Wallace  is  also  sued  as  bec- 
rctary  of  the  Agriculture,  \Vhose  func- 
tion  it  is  to  pass  upon  all  grants  ot 
rights  within   the  forest  reserves.     It 
is  contented  by  the  Karoks  that  since 
the   right    of   perpetual   and  exclusive 
possession    and    occupation    of    their 
tribal  domain  which  has  been  in  them 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which  has 
been  confirmed  repeatedly  by  the  bu- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  since  members  of  the  tribe  have 
remained  in  continuous  actual  posses- 
sion   of    their    domain    through    resi- 
dence therein,  that  the  burden  is  upon 
the    United    States    to    establish    their 
right   of   the    Federal    Go-vernment   to 
exercise  any  control  over  their    ands 
which     infringes     the     ancient     tryrai 
rights. 


t 


1 


«acraaRnto.GaI,Bee 

up 

Federal  Permit  For 

River  Dam| 

W^\^-rTON    May  23.-(fl»)-Aii  injunction  suit  to  pre-. 
^r^We^al  power  commission  from  granting  a  water 
"  I^  on  the  Klamath  River  in  Northern  Calif or- 

power  peifiut  on  tne  ^     Columbia  supreme  court  to-day 

contemplating    tne    aeve     p 
300,000    horsepower,    ^^^^^/^^ectrc 
with  the  commission  ^^  ^^|^^^eisco, 
Metals    Company   ^^  ^^^.  "  ^    ha» 
but    no    decision    regarding 

been  reached. 

would  Violate  Treaty. 

Qnnpr    and    Wilder      advised      tne 

Super    aiiu    >  under   which 

court   that   the   treaty   u  United 

the  land  w^s  a^^iuired  J^V  the  U     ^^^ 

States  ^^"^^;j;f  ,tghts  wh!ch  ^^ould 
for  by  the  metals  company 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  16,  1923 


INDUNS  IX  THE  U.  S.  COURT 

There   is  hope   that   the   Californ 
Indians  may  yet  secure  some  of  t 
things  which  are  'rightfully  theirs,  f 
they  are  learning  the  arts  of  organiz 
tion    and    persistence    in    asking    fo 
what    they    want    and    should    hav 
There  are  those  who  know  them  wh 
say  that  it  is  because  they  have  bee 
patient  in  having  their  claims  ignore 
ever  since  the  time  John  C.  Fremon 
made  them  promises  that  never  wer 
kept,  that  they  have  so  little  now.    I 
other  States  where  the  Indians  of  oth 
er  tribes  were  more  troublesome,  thei 
property  rights  received  more  recog- 
nition. 

The  Court  of  Claims  Bill,  to  which  a 
delegation  of  Indians  gave  fio  much 
attention  in  Washington  last  year,  was 
never  reported  out  of  committee.  It 
was  not  recommended  by  Albert  B. 
Fall,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  delegation  returned  to  California 
but  its  members  say  the  bill  is  not 
dead.  They  are  learning  the  art  of 
persistence. 

On  May  23,  less  than  three  weeks 
ago,  a  law  suit  was  instituted  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  purpose  of  the  suit 
being  to  preserve  the  water  rights  and 
other  natural   rights  of  the  Klamath 
National  Forest  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
dians of  Northern  California.    The  In- 
dians have  enjoyed  from  time  imme- 
morial   the   natural    resources    which 
they  thus  seek  to  protect.     Some  one 
else  is  desiring  to  interfere  with  these 
privileges,  to  be  sure,  so  the  Indians 
have  made  bold  to  try  a  new  m^ans  of 
defense.     All  honor  to  them. 

Steve  Super  and  Banjamin  H.  Wil- 
der, two  registered  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  also  members  of 
the  Karok  tribe,  on  behalf  of  their 
tribe  have  gotten  cut  the  injunction. 
Their  legal  counsel  is  Jennings  C. 
Wise  of  the  Washington  Bar.  The  de- 
fendants in  the  case  are  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  commission  is 
composed  of  John  W.  Weeks,  Secre- 
tary of  War;  Hubert  Work,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  Henry  C.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  the  Supreme 
Ck)urt  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  Feb.  19,  a  case  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  was  decided  in 
favor  of  three  Indian  owners  of  im- 
proved farms  adjacent  to  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad.  Notwithstanding  the 
farms  had  been  fenced,  improved  and 
cultivated  for  several  generations  by 
Indians  of  the  same  family,  the  rail- 
way company  suddenly  concluded  that 
it  would  like  to  have  this  land  and 
proceeded  to  try  to  beat  the  Indians 
out  of  their  rights.  But  the  Indians 
won  in  the  highest  court  of  the  land. 
This  gives  the  Karoks  hope  that  they 
also  may  win  their  suit. 


ARCATA.   cat;     t^KlOJK 


mi  192:- 


INDIAN  MOTHER  , 
IRECEIVES  '  ^  t 
ICOMPENSATION  ^  ^ 

Sherman     Steve,     a     full-blooded 
Klamath  Indian  of  California    volun- 
teered at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war.     He  saw  heavy  service  overseas, 
participating   in   most  of   the  major 
engagements.        Returning     to     the 
States,     he    developed     tuberculosis 
from  which  he  died  18  months  ago.  ' 
Since  that  time  the  officials  of  the 
Twelfth  District,   United   States  Vet- 
erans'  Bureau,   have  been   searching 
the  state  to  locate  Steve's  mother.    A 
little  over  a  month  ago  the  aged  In- 
dian woman  of  70  was  located  in  the 
Klamath    River   Canyon.      A   special 
representative   was  immediately  dis- 
patched to  the  scene,  30  miles  up  the 
Klamath  River,  in  Del  Norte  county, 
where,  in  a     little     Indian     village, 
bteve  s  mother  was  found  supporting 
herself  by  making  baskets. 

As  the  Indian  veteran     had     been 
buried  according  to   the  tribal   rites 
of  the  Klamath,  no  death  certificate 
was  to  be  had.     The  Bureau's  repre- 
sentative secured  affidavits  from  dis- 
interested parties  who  had  attended 
the  funeral   and   the   mother's  claim 
for  compensation     wa^r    immediately 
established.     She  has  been  paid  $400 
back  compensation  and  will  continue 
to  receive  $20    a    month    for    life  _ 
Starsand  Stripes. 


Sacramento.  Pal,  Bdd 
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foriila,   ;^^^,Mce  McCoy  ^^  ^court. 
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NTERESTING    INDIAN    PROPERTY 
RIGHTS   ARE    INVOLVED    IN    SUIT! 


One  of 


^vH>  iw  tbl   hi 


eresting  and  rem  ark- j 
his'tory  of  the  rela- 


Itions   bet\vfen    the  j^-nited   States-   and   the] 


he   y 


American    Indiaiif^aii   instituted  J4ay   23, 
when  Steve  Siii^^r   and  Benjamin  H.   "WHl- 
iier,    citizenis    of    the    United    States,    and 
members    of    the    Karok    tribe    of    Indians 
of  Siskiyou  and  Humboldt  counties,  applied 
to   the   Sur)reme   Court   of   the   District   of 
Columbia  for  a  writ  of  injunction  against 
the    Federal    Power    Commission    and     the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    ret*training    them 
from    performing    or    authorizing    acts   in- 
fringing   the    rights    of    the    Karoks.      The 
suit  is  in  the  nature  of  a  test  suit  brought 
on   behalf  of  eighteen   tribes  of  California 
for  whcm  Jennings  V,    Wise  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bar  hsiS  been  employed  as  counsel 
by    the    Indian    Board    of    Co-operation    of 
Cahfornia. 

The  Board  is  confident  that  it  has  found 
a  way  of  getting  belated  justice  for  the 
ndians  of  California.  It  claims  that 
not  one  penny  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
Indians  as*  pay  for  their  orignial  rights  in 
land;  that  the  gratuitous  appropriations 
by  Cr»Dgress  have  been  disgracefully  mea- 
ger and  a  travesty  on  justice.  More  than 
9000  California  Indians  are  organized  into 
Auxiharies  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-op- 
eration to  press  this  fight  to  a  decision  in 
^he  highcb-t  court  in  the  United  States. 

Iv    the    bill    of    injunction    presented    to 
Chief  Justice  Walter  I.  McCoy,  it  is  alleg- 
ed  that    the   plaintiffs   as  members  of  the 
Karok  tribe  are  entitled  under  the  law  oi 
the  United   States  to   the  right   of  perpet- 
ual   and    exclusive    possesion    and   occupa- 
ncy of  their  tribal  domain  in  common  with 
all  other  members  of  their  tribe,   and  that 
this  right  can   be   defeated  only  voluntar- 
ary  cession  of  their  right,  or  by  the  exer- 
cise by   the  United  States  of  the  right  of 
I  eminent   domain.      It   appears     that  while 
much    of    the    Karok      domain    has    been 
taken   over   and  disposed  of   as   public  do* 
main   by   the   United   States,    a   large  part 
of  it   has   been    retained   by     the     United 
States    and    converted    into    National    For* 
est  Reserves*  among  which  is  the  Klamath 
N^ational-  Forest   Reserve  in   Northern  Cal- 
I  ifornia,    and   that   various    applications   are 
pending    before    the    Federal    Power    Com- 
mife'tion  for  water  and  other  rights  within 
the  latter,  which,  it  is   alleged,  if  granted, 
would    work    the    Karoks    irreparable    in- 
jury.   By  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  con- 
stitute the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
'  Honorable    John    M.    Weekii*,    Secretary    of 
;War,   Hubert  Work,   Secretary  of  the  In- 
;terior,    and   Henry   C.   Wallace,     Secretary 
of    Agriculture,    are    made    defendants    to  j 
the   suit,   while  Henry   C.    Wallace   is   also 
Secretary   of   the  Agriculture   whose   func- 
tion it  is  to  pass  upon   all  grants  of  right 
of    perpetual    and    exclusive    possesion    and 
occupation    of   their   tribal   domain   which 
.has  been  in  them  from  time  immemorial, 
and   which   has  been   confirmed  repeatedly  , 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
.  and  that  since  members  of  the  tribe  have  j 
!  remained    in    continuous    actual    possession  I 
of    their    domain    through    residence   there- 
in,   that    the    burden    is    upon    the    United 
States   to   establish   the   right   of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   to   exercise    any   control 
ever   their   lands   which   infringes   the    an- 
cient   tribal   rights. 
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Latest  News  From  Etna  Mills 


* 


.of  Town  and  Surrounding  Country  by  Special  Service. 


Mrs.    A.    F.    Brown    of    Sacramento    is 
visiting   relatives  in  Etna.     Mrs.   Brown  t 
was'  formerly    Miss    Lydia    Hunter    and 
is  well  known  to  Etna  people  as  she  re- 
aided  ihere  for  a  number  of  yea^s. 

Mri  Roy  Inman  and  family^ have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  ^shington 
after  ^several  weeks'  visit  ^th  friends 
and  re%itives  in  this  section^ 

Frienis  are  glad  to  learn^f  some  im- 
provem^t  in  the  health  of^Virgil  How- 
ard following  a  recent  atfkck  of  influ- 
enza, and  are  sorry  to  l^SLvn  that  his 
mother  Mr«.  E.  S.  Howar^l  has  also  been 
ill  with  the,  same  disease. 

The  Conl^regational  parsonage  has 
been  undergoing  repairs  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  when  a  minister 
has  been  secured  by  Pr.  Flegal,  district 
superintendent.'^ 

The  baseball  \s;ames  between  Etna 
Union  high  school  and  Siskiyou  Union 
high  school  were  fi^ain  disastrous  to  the 
former.  The  girls%score  was  12  to  4  and 
the  boys'  4  to  2  iii^avor  of  Yreka.  The 
boys'  game  was  ver^  close  and  a  decid- 
edly interesting  gam^.  Several  innings 
were  played  wj^houtVa  tally  on  either 
side.      This    co|icludes^-.the    girls'    games. 

Four  wonderful  tenftis  courts  are  in 
evidence  on/-  the  Etim  high  school 
grounds,  thrive  new  onig  having  been 
added  recently,  with  a  iV^oot  wire  en- 
closure. Sdme  of  the  hij|i  school  stu- 
dents are /quite  expert  if^  handling  a 
racquet,  ^  well  as  making^  racket. 

On  W^nesday  evening  at  luncheon 
was  wser^ed  by  the  members  .  of  Etna 
Parlor  Jbf  Native  Sons,  at  which  time 
the  N^*tive  Daughters  of  Eschscholtzia 
Parlo/  were  iiivited.  A  social  evening 
was  interspersed  with  piano  records 
and  this  together  with  the  luncheon 
w4fes^€^iSMPttly  en- joyed.  "^ — ^ 

Last  Thursday  evening     a     large     at- 
tendance  greeted   the     Indian     speakers 
who   are   interested   in   an   effort  to   ob- 
tain  justice  for  the   Ind.ianSL-jQ£_Galifor- 
nia.      Ben    Wilder   of    Orleans    Bar    was 
the  principal     speaker     and     made     his 
claims     in     well     chosen     terms.     Mrs. 
Wilder    and    a    Miss    Stevens,    who    are! 
members  of  the  Karok  tribe  of  Indians, 
gave  short     addresses.     Miss     Stephens^ 
sang  a  solo,    "After   Every  Party,"   and^ 
in   response   to  an   encore   gave   *'I   Love' 
Tou    Truly."      Following    the    lecture    a 
dance     was     featured     with     music     by 
|__S  rnit  h_bro  th^r  s'^orclies 

The    beautiful    home    owne 
Gertrude   C.    Denny   has   been    pur^ffased 
Lmith    of    Forks    of.>'Salm 
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^e^gand 
Remarkable 
Law  Soils 


On^  llJIheyiicst    interesting    and 
remarkable  laW  s^i^'in  the  history 
of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States    and    the    American    Indians 
was  instituted  May  23  when  Steve 
vSupcr   and   Benjanain     H.     Wilder, 
citizens    of    the   United    States,    and 
members  of  the  Karok  tribe  of  In- 
dians of    Siskiyou    and    Humboldt 
counties,   California,   applied  to   the 
Supreme    Court    of    the    District    of 
Columbia  for  a  writ     of     ixijunction 
against    the    Federal    Power    Com- 
mission and  the   secretary  of  agri- 
culture restraining  them  from  per- 
forming or  authorizing  acts  infring- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Karoks.     The 
suit   is  in  the  nature  of  a  test  suit 
brought   on   behaU  of  the  eighteen 
tribes   of  California  for  whom  Jen- 
nings  C.   Wise   of  the   Washington 
bar  has  been  employed  as   counsel 
by   the   Indian   Board  of  Co-opera- 
tion of  California. 

The  board  is  confident  that  it  has 
found  a  way  of  getting  belated  jus- 
tice for  the  Indians  of  California. 
It  claims  that  not  one  penny  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  Indians~"as 
pay  for  their  original  rights  in  land; 
that  the  gratuitous  appropriations 
by  Congress  have  been  disgrace- 
fully meager  and  a  trevesty  on  jus- 
tice. More  than  nine  thousand  Cali-; 
fornia  Indians  are  organized  into 
auxiliailes  to  the.  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation  to  press  this  fight  to  a 
decision  in  the  highest  court  of  the 
United  States. 

In   the  bill  of  injunction  present-, 
ed   to. Chief  Justice  Walter   I.   Mc- 
Coy, it  is  alleged  that  the  plaintiffs 
as  members  of  the  Karok  tribe  are 
entitled  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States  to-  the  right  of  perpetual  and 
exclusive  possession  and  occupancy 
of   their   tribal    domain   in    common 
with  all  other     members     of     their 
tribe,  and  that  this  right  can  be  de- 
feated  only   by   the    voluntary   ces- 
sion -of  their  right,  or  by  the  exer- 
cise   by    the    United    States    of   the 
[j  right    of    eminent    domain.      It    ap- 
pears that  while  much  of  the  Karok 
domain  has  been     taken     over    and 
disposed    of    as    public    domain    by 
the  United  States,  a  large  part  of  it 
has  been  retained     by     the     United 
States  and  converted  into  National 
Forest  Reserves  among  which  is  the 
Klamath    National    Forest    Reserve 
in     Northern     California,    and    that 
Various  applications  are  pending  be- 
fore .the    Federal    Power    Commis- 
sion for  water  and  other  rights  with- 
in the  latter  which,  it  is  alleged,  if] 
granted,    would    work    the    Karoks 
irreparal>le    injury.      By    reason    of 
the  fact  that     they     constitute     the 
Federal    Power      Commission      the 
Honorables    John    W.    Weeks,    sec- 
retary of  war;  Hubcr  Work,  secre 
tary  of  the  interior,  and  Henry   C 
Wallace    .secretary    of      agriculture, 


areinade    defendants    to    the    suit, 
while  the  Hon.   Hency  C.  Wallace 
is  also  sued  as  secretary  of  the  a^ 
riculture  whose  function  it  is  to  pass 
upon  all  grants  of  rights  within  the 
forest  reserves.     It  is  contended  by 
the   Karoks  that  since  the  right  of 
perpetual   and   exclusive   possession 
^nd    occupation   of   their   tribal   do- 
main which  has  been  in  them  from 
time  immemorial,    and    which    has 
been    confirmed    repeatedly    by    the 
Supreme     Court     bf     the     United 
States,  and. that  since  members  of 
the  tribe  have  remained  in  contin- 
uous actual  possession  of  their  do- 
main   through      residence      therein, 
that  the  burden  is  upon-  the  United 
States  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
federal  government  to  exercise  any 
control   over   their  lands  which  in- 
fringes the  ancient  tribal  rights. 
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ndian  Protest  on 
Dam  Asked  Dismissed 
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g^retary 'Wallace  as  a  member  of 
I  the  federal  power  commission  last 
Friday  asked  the  district  supreme 
court  to  dismiss  injunction  proceed- 
ings recently  filed  by  Steve  Super 
and  Benjamin  H.  Wilder,  members  of 
the  Karok  tribe  of  Indians,  to  prevent 
the  commission  from  the  granting 
water  power-  concessions  in  the 
Klamath  national  forest  in  Califor- 
nia. This  is  according  to  ^  press  dis- 
patch appearing  in  the  daily  papers. 

Wallace  contended  the  court  is 
without  power  to  grant  the  relief 
sought  because  it  would  be  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  the  duties 
imposed  on  the  commission  by  con- 
gress and  also  that  the  court  lacks 
jurisdiction. 

The  Indians  claim  that  by  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  the  land  was 
given  exclusively  to  the  Karoks. 

The  injunction  proceedings  filed  by 
Super  and  Wilder,  Karok  Indians, 
was  against  the  granting  of  the  appli- 
cation for  the  proposed  dam  of  th^ 
Electro-Metals  Company  at  Ishi-Pishi 
falls  in  Siskiyou  county  on  th0 
Klamath  river. 

Many  of  the  Indians  residing  along 
the  Klamath  river  secure  an  existence 
from  the  salmon  running  in  the  river 
and  they  contend  that  building  of 
the  dam  would  stop  the  run  of 
salmon  and  cut  off  their  food  supply. 


IXI)MNS£lfE  GOVERNMENT 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in 
Oakland    Tribune    last    week: 

Tired  of  setting  forth  their  pleas 
in  voluminous  petitions  and  of  visit- 
ing Washington  as  picturesque  but 
ineffective  delegations,  the  Indians  of 
Calfioruia  have  turned  to  the  mod- 
ern way  of  seeking  a  settlement  of 
their  hnvt^  standing  claims.  In  behalf 
of  the  eighteen  tribes  of  California 
the  Karoks  of  Siskiyou  and  Humboldt 
counties  ha^e  applied  to  the  Supreine 
Coiirt  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  writ  of  injunctioij  against  the 
Federal  I*ower  Commission  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  restraining  them 
from  perfoiTQing  or  authorizing  acts 
infringing  on  what  the  tril>es  j)elieve 
to   l)e   their   rights. 

According  to  the  Indian  Boani  of 
Cooperation  not  one  cent  lias  ever 
been  given  to  the  Indian^  as  pay 
for  their  original  grants  of  land ; 
the  appropriations  of  Congrefss  to 
jthe  Indian  program  have  been  mea- 
ger, and  constanly  lands  are  being 
taken  from  the  Indian  reservations 
and  concessions '  are  granted  to  out- 
siders to  work  hardship  on'  the  red 
men. 

In  the  bill  of  injunction  jit  is  al- 
legeda  that  the  Karoks  are  entitled 
to  perpetual  possession  of  the  tribal 
domain  and  tjiat  this  right  can  only 
be  defeated  l^y  voluntary  cession  or 
by  the  exercise  by  tlie  United  States 
of  the  right  of  eminent  j  domains. 
The  decision  applies  a  test  and  upon 
it  will  dei)end  Government  policy  in 
respect  to  the  claims  of  many  tribes. 
Much  of  the  Karok  land  has  peen 
taken  over  and  disposed  of  but  a 
large  part  remains  and  has  been  con- 
verted into  National  Parks  and  For- 
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^st  lieServeff.  There  arc  appllcatiojis 
now  on  file  for  water  and  power 
rights  which,  if  granted,  will  take  so| 
much    power    from    the    Indians. 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  John  W.  Weeks,  Hubert  I 
Work,  and  Henry  C.  Wallace  are 
named  as  defendants  because  they, 
as  members  of  the  Board — or,  in 
the  case  of  Wallace  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — must  pass  upon  all 
grants    within    the    reserves. 

The  h^gal  proceedings  will  place  the 
burden  upon  the  United  States  to 
establish  its  right  to  exercise  control! 
over  the  Indian  lands.  The  whole' 
question  of  ancient  tribal  rights, 
early  treaties,  and  disregarded  agree- 
ments will  be  aired  and  if  the  In- 
dian does  not  come  out  a  victor,  he 
will  be  given  at  least  some  h 
reasons  for  his  defeat. 
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One  of  the  most  in 
markable  law  slits  in  t 
the     relatigrfS)  UJf  een 
States  and  tl<8\ATnerica 
instituted    ott^May    2o,    ^ 
Super  and   Benjamin   H.   Wilder,   citi 
iens  of  the  United  States,  and  mem 
bers  of  the  Karok  tribe  of  Indians  of 
Siskiyou  and  Humboldt  counties,  Cali- 
fornia, applied  to  the  Supreme  Court 
X,t  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  writ 
t)f     Injunction     against    the     Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  restraining  theixif^fromi 
performing    or    authorizing    acts    in- 
fringing   the    rights    of    the    Karoks 
the  suit  is  in  the  nature  of  a  test  suit 
brought    on    behalf    of    the    eighteen 
tribes    of    California    for    whom    Jen- 
nings C.  Wise  of  the  Washington  Bar 
-has  been  employed  as  counsel  by  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  of  Cali- 

fofnia.  ..  , 

The  Board  is  confident  that  it  has 
found  a  way  of  getting  belated  jus- 
tice for  the  Indians  of  California.  It 
chiims  that  not  one  penny  has  evet 
been  given  to  the  Indians  as  pay  for 
their  original  rights  in  land;  that  the 
gratuitous  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress have  been  disgracefully  mea- 
gher  and  a  travesty  on  justice. 

More  than  nine  thousand  California 
Indians  are  organized  into  auxiliaries 
to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  to 
press  this  fight  to  a  decision  in  the 
highest  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  intended  by  the  Karoks  that 
Bince  the  right  of  perpetual  and  ex- 
clusive possession  and   occupation   of 
their  tribal   domain   which   has   been 
in  them  from  time  immemorial,  and 
which  has  been  confirmed  repeatedly 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  since  members  of  the 
'tribe  have  remained  in  continuous  ac- 
tual    possession     of     their     domain 
through    residence    therein,    that    the 
turden  is  upon  the  United  S.tates  to 
establish    the    right    of    the    Federal 
Government   to   exercise   any   control 
over  their  lands  which  infringes  the 
ancient  tribal  rights. 
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They   Hold   That   Granting   of  Water 

Power    Permit    To    Electro-I^fet^ 

als      Co.      Would      Violajj©- 

Tertns    of    Early    Treaty 


WASHINGTON,  May  23. — An 
injunction  suit  to  pravent  the  Fed- 
eral Pov/er  Commission  from 
granting  a  water  power  permit  on 
the  Klamath  River  in  northern 
California  was  filed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  to- 
day by  Steve  Super  and  Benjamin 
Wilder  of  Orleans,  members  of 
the    Karok    Tribe   of   Indians. 

An  application  for  such  a  per- 
mit, contemplating  the  develop- 
ment of  300,000  horsepower,  has 
been  filed  with  the  Commission 
by  the  Electro-Metals  Company  ofl 
San  Francisco,  but  no  decision  re-| 
garding  it  has  been  reached.. 
Would    Violate    Treirfy  ^ 

Super  and  Wilder  advised  thel 
Court  that  the  treaty  under  which 
the  land  was  acquired  by  the 
United  Stated  contained  a  clause 
giving  the  Indians  certain  rights 
which  would  be  violated  by  thH 
concession    asked    for    by    the   Elec- 
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Indians  t(^/Seek  Means 
Blocking  Water  Power 
Development 

FIGHTING  FOR  818  BOflUSE: 


s^  Allege  Money  Is  Due  The: 
Under  Provisions  of  Lost 
Treaties 
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**Trroj>arable  injury'*  will  be  done  th 
Karok  tribesmen  of  Northern  Calif  or- 
nia  if  the  proposed  water  power  pro 
jeets   on    the    Klamath    river    are    per 
mitted.   accord  in;?   to   a  bulletin   whicl 
.    f  baf>  been  issued  from  the  San  Franc isc< 
office  of  l".  (X  -C4^Jletti,^s^l;^l^lvt^  ropFe 
«eHlAfiv,.    of   tho    Indian    lioard    of   (/o 
<»peyation.      Tins    bulletin,    which    Riv'e 
in    detail   the   grounds   upon   whicli   thf^ 
IiVdi?fns  IkOpe  to  block  the  water  POW/> 
projects,  points  out  that  the  board 
confident   that  it' has  -found  a  way   o 
grottin^  ht^iMtjUil  justice  for  the  Indians 
of   ,CalifoiiStT/'     and      indicates     that 
h«Vi6«ilo*^h  tfn*  ftgrht  for  reimburscmc.U 
under  the  "lost  treaties"  will  be  waged 
largely  via  the  water  power  route. 

The   bulletin   explains   the     proposed 
cami>aigrn  as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  re- 
markable law  suits  in  the  history  of 
the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  American  Indians  wa.s  insti- 
tuted on  May  2:^  when  Steve  Sui)er  ajil 
Tknjamin  H.  Wilder,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  members  of  the  Ka  ■ 
ruk  trilM'  of  Indians  of  Siskiyou  and 
Hujnboldt  <'ounties,  Califorida,  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of'tlie  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  writ  of  injunction 
against  tho  Federal  I'owor  Commission 
and  I  he  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
st rt^Tning  them  from  performing  or 
authorizing  acts  infringing  the  rights 
of  the  Karoks,  The  suit  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  n  test  suit  brought  on  behalf 
of  the  eighteen  tribes  of  California  for 
whom  Jennings  C  WIs<«  of  the  Wasli- 
ngton  P.ar  has  been  employed  as  coun- 
Lsel  l>y  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-opera- 
ion   of  California. 

The   Board    is    confident    that    it    has 

'ound  a    wa.y  of  getting  belated  justice 

or  tho  Indians  of  California.     It  claims 

hat  not  one  penny  has  ever  been  giVen 

o  the  Indians  as  pay  for  their  original 

rights  of  land;  that  the  gratuitous  jjp- 

i>ro))riations   by   Congress     have     been 

isgracefully  meager  and  a  travesty  on 

iustice.     More  than  nine  thou.sand  Cal- 

lornia  Indians  are  organized  into  Aux- 
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eration   lo  press  this  U^ 

,ion   in  the  highest  court  o£  the 

cd  States.  ,.rosented  tc 

Thief  Justice  ^^*'^^\..^^  j,^  members 
,nogcd  that  Jh^  l>f  ^  f  :„trtW  under 
"f  tf  ^:i?he  united  States  to  t».e 
the  law  of  tne   u"  exclusive   pos- 

,ight  of  P*'>»'^^t"^i^t.e?  of  their  tribal 
session  and  o^cupano    ii  ^^^^^^ 

domain  '"  -^^ 'rib" I'nd  that  this 
members  of  their  i""'-  ^y  tj,©  vol- 
,,gut  can  be  f  f-1  ,a  ;nb  f  ^r  v,y  the 

uiitary  ^^^««'°"  f  ,TnUed  states  of  the 
exercise  by   the  ^J"'^"   °    j^  appears 

right  of  eminent  '^"--"j,^ J^  aomaiu 
that  while  much  of  tl»«    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

has  been  take"  o^y  United  States,  a 
public  <lor'"  ,f  hi  b"en  retained  by 
ir  Unni  ItatefLd  converted  in  o 

Stional  Forest  H!--s  X.-,-*^^*! 
j«   the  Klama-th   isat^onal  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

serve  in  ""[""f"  ^^^e  pending  before 
various  applications  ^^^  1  .  for 

the   Federal   ^'ower     Comm  ^^^ 

water  and  other  r^^Ms  with  ^^^^^ 

ter  which  >\'«*"^Xs  irreparable  in- 
wo,„d  -°*  ^^.fo/t^e  "ac^  that  they 
jury.  By  '^•*''°"  °  ^^.i  power  Commis- 
constitute  the  ^eaera  Weeks 

sion   the   Honorables^  J^hn   W^^^    ^^^_ 

secretary  '■'l^\^\'X^\nA  Henry    C 
retary   of  tlfe   l"^f '^'/g^culture,  are, 
Wallace,   Secretary  of  Agr^u^^  ^^^ 
mad.  defendants  to  me  sm         ^^^^  ^^ 

Hon.  ««"••>  .^"t^^  Agriculture      whose 
secretary    of    ^he    Ag  ^^^  ^ 

function  It  .^?^    "  P^'Jorest  reserves.  It 
of  rights  within  the  ^^^        ^  ^  gmce 

i«  co".^-;^tf\'erp:t^at  ami  exclusive 
the  right  f,^  l';Xpation  of  .their  trl- 
poRsession  »»'^J^f^\'t^  becii  in  them 
bal  domain  whiclv  ha^  .^nd  wt^c*'  has 
from  tune  i'"™'^"'''"''  '  1  "^w  the  Su- 
„een  confirmed  -P-^-^^-^^/,  ^^£1  and 

preme  .^""■•^^*  ^'^rs  of  the  tribe  have 
that  .-'"^^n^nttnuous  actual- posses- 
remained  in  conLum  residence 

T"  °'  StXTurd'en  fupon  .the 
therein,  thM  ^^^^  ^Juii^n  the  right  of 
united  _ftates  to  es^^  ish  the  ri^g^^^^, 

U,c     federal    ^;";;i\"^  , amis  which   in- 
,,,,.  control  "ve     then  ^.^^^^^ 

fringes  tlie  ancK-nt  ^  _ 
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Ad^bting  Old  Wrongs 

legana^l^n  that  is  being  brought  to  eniorce 
old'rights)of  Ifliiaj^ibes  to  certain  lands,  or  to 
obtain  damages  Marge  amounts  from  the  pubhc 
treasury  for  the  loss  of  these  rights,  will  serve 
to  remind  the  people  of  the  United  States  agam 
of  much  of  the  shame  that  is  ours  m  connection 
with  our  Indian  relations. 

Whether  the  suits  will  be  successlul,  is  a  ques- 
tion. And  it  is  still  more  a  question  whether  any 
such  monev.  if  obtained,  will  in  any  sense  wipe 
out  the  injurv  that  was  done,  or  alleviate  in  a 
marked  degree  the  condition  of  those  in  whose 
name  the  suits  are  being  brought. 

The  situation  reminds  us  of  the  old  tiuth 
that  there  can  be  no  real  forgiveness  lor  sm 
ther^  can  be  no  real  righting  ot  a  wrong,  Hierc 
can  be  forgrtfnlness.  There  can  be  remission  ot 
ISe  sLe  Sf  sin,  from  that  oppression  of  spirit 
that  comes  from  a  remembrance  of  wi-ongs  done 
But  the  only  way  to  avoid  scars  is  to  avoid 
wounds. 

For  such  suits  as  these  aremot  usually  brought 
bv  the  persons  actually  interested,  but  by  those 
agents  or  hangers  on  or  persons  wjth  a  chance 
to  share  through  commissions  in  the  spoils  ot  lit- 

'*^?nd'  the  harm  that  was  done,  through  the  I 
formation  of  treaties,  scores  of  years  ago,  can- 
not be  met  now  by  any  payment  ot  damages  to 
the  descendants  of  these  Indians,  men  with  their 
lives  wrought  into  the  texture  of  this  American 
civilization,  and  in  whom,  for  the  most  part,  a 
sudden  accession  of  wealth  would  but  arouse  m- 
temoerate  and  uncontrollable  passions. 

sS-enty  years  ago,  for  instance  treaties  ^vere 
n^de  by   Government   agents   with   the   Indians 

tliat  occupied  this  P"*  .  o^,  5^!'J%"'*\7';?'^ 
treaties  were  never  recognized  by  the  Senate,  were 
forgotten  bv  the  white  men  as  speedily  as  pos- 
s.blS.  Supposing  that,  in  accordance  with  some 
collections  of  rules  of  law.  a  judgment  should  bd 
obtained  against  the  United  States  treasury  id 
consideration  of  those  old  treaties,  would  the  le-l 
sultant  good  be  equal  to  the  possible  attendant 
harm?    It  is,  a  serious  question. 

What  the  Government  of  the  United  btates 
should  do,  now  that  the  matter  has  gone  this  far 
is  to  make  sure  that,  in  every  possible  instance, 
it  affords  to  everj*  young  Indian  that  course  ot^ 
education  that  ^^-ilfOiesr^fit  him  or  her  in  meetimH 
the  Ufe  of  white  cTvilization  into  which,  for  ^yii 
overwhelitiiag  historical  reaspns  he  and  his/iicej 


OCT.  i»,  le-i 

Strange  owing  or  latauuefl  to  V^  frimln^ 
carelessness  *U11  so  common  In  the  best- 
regulated  comnwettftlea. 
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HEm  OWN  GOCP     "-*  *i^^   l^ 

the  Agna  Callente  Indian  Reser- 
ear  Palm  Sprlnga  the  membera  of 
the  caniiUa  tribe,  through  their  headsmen, 
are  pro*Bting  bitterly  against  the  allotment 
scheme  Vhich  the  Indian  Bureau  la  trying 
to  foTce  iipon  them.  These  Indians  hold  a 
Datent  to  35,000  acres  of  land  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Colorado  Desert  where  t  jo  ns 
t^e  San  Jacinto  range.  The  reservation  Ime 
has  from  time  to  time  been  pushed  farther 
back  InS  the  desert  from  the  canyon  stream 
wWch^mea  down  to  it  through  an  open 

^^^^  the  face  of  It  there  appears  to  be  no 
startling  objection  to  «^l°ttlng  the  land 
among  the  Indians  who  already  own  It. 
T?er?  IB  a  vision  of  a  benevolent  goveni- 
ment  turning  ever  to  Its  wards  choice 
S"ultural  lands  from  which  they  may  gain 
an  easy  living.  It  is  the  good  man  contem- 
plating  his  good  deeds  again. 

But  to  the  Indians  it  represents  somettlng 
nnite  different.  They  tell  these  objections 
?n  their  own  language  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  fol- 
lowing is  typical:  ■  „«t^,.„*  la 

Uon  rattle.  Even  our  best  water  years 
^would  not  i^lgate  forty  acres  apiece  Now 
^e  can  use  what  water  we  have  on  as  much 
ilrrt  as  it  Will  do  for.  We  can  do  nicely 
and  decide  Everything  for  onrselvos  inside 

^^rsTiU  mOTe  valid  objection  to  this  gov- 
ernment  Interference  with  the  domesMc  ai- 
fairs  of  these  self-supporting  Indians  is 
found  in  the  concluding  paragraph: 

"Orchards  we  have  planted  and  big  fig 
trees  and  a  number  of  homes  and  ground 
that  has  been  improved  for  years.  Some. 
Jr^  us  have  worked  hard  to  clear  and  culti- 
vate this  land  and  have  grown  trees  bearing 
fruit  This  will  be  divided  and  some  one 
else  will  get  the  acres  we  have  worked  to 
bring  up  and  we  get  something  where  noth- 
?ng  ^8  erowins.     We  hope  help  will  soon 

''"l^Vt  any  wonder  that  the  Indians  rosenlf 
this  uncailed-for  act  of  paternalism?  It 
ruthlessly  cuts  up  old  home  sites  and  re- 


apportions Improved  acres.  It  upsets  the 
system  of  tribal  autonomy  under  which  they 
have  always  arranged  their  own  internal  af- 
fairs. The  whole  scheme  appears  to  the 
Indians  to  be  one  for  doling  out  to  individ- 
uals small  bits  of  the  acreage  that  is  al- 
ready theirs  and  to  forecast  an  uncertain 
fate  for  the  remainder.  All  of  this  without 
the  consent  and  in  the  face  of  the  bitter 
opposition  of  the  Indians  themselves. 
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"dtpians  thought  mt.  dublo 

,     IJ  WAS  UKITEESE  CENTER 

W     — 

"^at^to^egends  and  traditions  of 
the  Diai^  Indians  have  furnished  the 
foundation  for  the    pageantry  of    the 
Dons  of  Peralta  which  wiU  culminate 
in  the  Berkeley  Greek    Theatre    in  a 
colorful  spectacle  this  month,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  research  of  George  Cum- 
mings  and  Peter  Beinhart    These  in- 
vesUgators  cite  pre-historlc  myths  to 
show  how  the  minds  of  the  aborigines 
regarded  the  causes    which    produced  j 
;the  topographical  conditions  as    they 
have  existed  during  the  historical  era 
and  as  they  are. 

According  to  the  native  myths 
Mount  Diai)lo  was  the  highest  peak 
knovm  at  present.  j 

John  F.  Davis    in  his  "History    of 
California"  refers  to  the  Indian  legend 
:  relating  to  this  ancient  region,  and  re- 
counts the  creation  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  bordering  lands  of 
I  Obapesla..    Referring  to    the  pathetic 
ifate  of  the  Indians,  Davis  says: 

"No  wonder  we  take  down  from  the 
shelf  the  old  Indian  legend  and  read  it 
again.     There  was  once  a  time  v/hen 
the  entire    face  of  the    country    was 
covered  with  water  except  two  islands, 
one  of  which  was  Mount  Diablo,  the 
other  Tamalpais.     As  the  Indians  in- 
creased the    waters    deceased,    until 
'  where  the  lake  had  been  became   dry 
:  land.    At  that  time  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Golden  Gate  was  an  entire  chain 
of  mountains,  so  that  you    could    go 
from  one  side  to  tiie  other  dry-shod. 
There  were  at  this  time  two  outtets 
for  the  waters:  one  was  Russian  river, 
'  the  other  San  Juan.    Sometime  after- 
1  wards  a  great  earUiQuake  severed  the 
chain  of  mountains,  and  formed  what 
!  is  now  known    as  the    Golden    Gate. 
Then  the  waters  of  the  great    ocean 
rushed  in  and  the  valley,  hiUierto  pro- 
tected by    the    mountains    along  the 
coast,  became  a  great  inland    sea  or 
.bay     The  rocky  wall  being  rent  asun- 
der, it  was  not  long  before  the     pale| 
faces  found  their  way  in.  and  as  the- 
i  waters  decreased  at  the  coming  of  th< 
!  Indians,  so  have  the  Indians  decreas- 
!  ed  at  the  approach  of  the  white  men, 
i  until  the    whoop  of  the    warrior    is 
Ueard  no  more,  and  the  council    fire 
!  has  been  quenched    forever;     for  the 
i  Indians,  like     shadows,  have     passedj 
!  silently  from  the  land." 

The  legends  of  the  Diablo    Indians 
are  particularly    noteworthy    at    this 
!  juncture  because  of  their  references  to 
:  earthquakes  which  from  their  descrip- 
'tion  must  have  been  similar  to  those 
i  which  now  torture    Japan,    although 
'  indescribably    more    titanic  m  scope 
and  effect.    It  is  significant  that  thesel 
legends  recall     the     volcanic    theory^ 
which  has  ever  attached  to  the  begin- 
nings of  Mount  Diablo,  and  which  th« 
'  Indians  regarded  as  the  origin  of  lir< 
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as  well  as  the  sources  of  fire  and  heat 
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Valley    Indians    Uader 
NewDirectio^ 

PORTERVIL.;^,   ^^^^•"~'*'   ^* 
Carter,  agent  at/the\Pie  rlvef  In- 
dian   reeervatToiT^or    the    past    10 
months,  left  yesfferday  for  EveKetU  ' 
Washingrton,    where    he   TwUK^rin 
the    Indian    service    in    theLPuget 
Sound  district.    His  work  thire  will 
have    to    do    mainly    with    looking 
after  the  land  titles  of  Indian  lands. 
Simultaneous    with    the    transfer 
of  Carter  to  Everett,  Washington, 
comes   the    announcement    of   the 
consolidation   of   a   number   of  the 
Indian     agencies     of     central     and 
nortlfern   California,   to   be  aidinin- 
istered  from  headquarters ;  lit  "Sac^ 
ramento  by  Colonel  L  A.  Dtjrritig- 
ton.  jv  '   - 

The  Tule  river  agenc3%  Which  has 
been  under  H-M.  Carter's  jurlsdli** 
tion,  comprises  the  reservations  ife 
FVesno,  Madera,  Kings,  tCerh  arid 
Tulare  counties.  The^e  are  about 
eight  hundred  Indians  under  this 
jurisdiction,  the  Indian  reservations 
being  at  Burrough,  Coarse  Gold, 
Lemoore,  Auberry,  Tule  river  and 
TeJon»  :     •      *    V 

This  agency  Was  formed  51  yQa,|*s 
ago  and  has  had  lo  superintendent 
or  agents. 
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WOULD  HASTEN  WORK 
FOR  WELFARE  OF  HIS 


Tom  Johns(^*^ai«  fruit  farmer 
of  the  Sebastopol  section  was  in  San- 
ta Rosa  rec^tly  and  >while  there 
looked  up  Senator  SLir|^to  ascertain 
what  progress  had  been  made  toward 
securing  more  government  attention 
for  sick  and  needy  Indians  in  Califor- 
nia. He  has  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  since  the  Sen- 
ators Slater,  Handy,  Nelson  and  Pow- 
ers secured  the  passage  of  resolutions 
at  the  last  legislature,  calling  upon 
Congress  to  more  properly  care  for 
his  fellows  in  this  state  and  fulfill 
the  obligation  assumed  many  years 
3,go  to  properly  provide  for  the 
tribesmen  who  owned  the  land  before 
the  whites  came. 

Promises  have  been  given  the  au- 
thors of  the  resolutions  that  the  sub- 
ject will  receive  earnest  considera- 
tion. When  Tom  Johnson  was  told 
this  he  manifested  pleasure  and  said 
he  hoped  the  matter  would  not  be 
llowed  to  drop  without  action.  He 
lis  not  seeking  anything  for  himself, 
ut  desires  to  improve  conditions  for 
his  people.  He  reiterated  that  he 
ould  be  willing  to  go  to  Washing- 
on,  if  necessary,  to  be  one  of  those 
resenting  the  side  of  the  poor  In- 
ians.  Johnson  and  his  brother  who 
anches  with  him  near  Sebastopol, 
were  born  in  Lake  rounty.  He  has 
three  children  wTiom  he  is  educating 
|in  school  and  college. 

While  Dr.  Wharton  James  was  in 
Santa  Rosa  at  this  time,  Tom  John- 
|son  and  several  Indians  were  present 
t  a  little  meeting  held  under  a  tree 
near  town  at  which  Dr.  James  was 
Ithe  only   white   present.  Johnson 

Isays  -Dr.   James  told   them  what  was 
being   done  to   better  conditions   for 
he  Indians.     It  sounded  pretty  good 
to  him  as  far  as  it  went,  he  said. 

Johnson  has  been  leasing  a  ranch 
for  several  years  and  has  done  very 
well.  For  a  long  time  he  has  inter- 
ested himself  in  his  people  and  he  is 
very  glad  to  find  that  they  have  some 
white  friends  who  are  looking  out  a 
bit  for  their  interests. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  legis- 
lature Senator  Handy  of  Ukiah, 
created  considerable  attention  when 
he  declared  that  there  were  more 
aged  and  needy  Ijiuians  on  the  indi- 
gent roll  in  Mendocino  county  than 
there  were  white   people. 
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TflF  NORTH  American  Indian.      A  vanishing  race.      S/on 
wm  b^Tn  extinct  specie,  unless  a  little  more  attentjo/.s  pa.d 
To  U  needs-ijirhe  original  owtxer  of  the  very  land  on  which 

"'   nlilnV  of  ^  g-  him  a  thought^   ,  How^many  know  that 
Septlmber  28th  .^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^''  '^'^^'^''  "f    ;^l"dian  Day.  ? 

"^  D^wn  througSihe  far  reaches  of  time  this  land  of  ours  has  beeu 
.oBulatld  Some  believie  that  a  part  of  our  country  was  originally 
populatea.      (^<j  4.  ^t  '  ^  MUnii'i  "      The  North  American 

n  nart  of  the  lost  continent  of      Atlantis.  ine  i^viiu 

tndSand  Aztec  Indian  are  probably  the  direx^t  descendants  of  this 
"l-^^t  race"  of  n*ople  who  once  inhabit^d^the  'lost  world. 

Today,  thromhout  oor  comtry,  wh;#^ei-._0e  Indian  still  sur- 
vives, he  will  be  lound  to  b^  in  need.      Medical  attention  and  proper  | 
ford  should  be  firthcoming.  W0^^^?>m^  /„.  ,  • 

When  we  setled  on  his  land^BipWfpt^g  and  fishing  awaj 
from  him,  we  tooc  his  chief  n^eag^|^|»e  from  Innl.  ^ry 
jittle  has  b3ei  doK  to  make  it  T^g^iiial^lsrt*^  to  survive.      He  is 


the  "real  Americ^."    Let  us  make  it  possible  for  him  to  perpetuate 

himself.  ' 
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take  on  "the-wirrneF-ol  -1"^  Omc^'^^ 
[f  he  is  acceptable  to  the  Samoa  club  .1 
officials.  .  ^ 

Indians  To  Arrive 

Friday  For 
,Uh  Legion 


ThT  Hoopa   /ndians   will    be   attired 
in  the  Samoa  Athletic  Club  uniforms 

;:;  Z  li,  ^^  at  the  ^^-^-i^i 

Sunday  aftefC^Ton  agamst   the  Amen 
nan   Legion   eleven,   the  trans-bay  or-^ 
ganiz^tfon  having  agreed  that  the  m-1 
vaders  could  use  the  suits.  , 

The  warriors  will  arrive  ^^re  Friday 
afternoon  and  probably  will  have  & 
Tiiht    signal   workout   Saturday   after- 

1  noon   irpreparation   for   what   should 
be   one   of   the   greatest   games   staged 
^  ..fTn   vears      There   is   great   inter-  ,, 
es     throughout   the    county    over    the  I 
contest   and   a   record-breaking   crowd 

i  ^^  XSgfonaires  will  workout  tonigM 
i  .  fv,^  -F-ie-les  hall  under  the  supervi 
^  of  of  cfich  Caesar  Manelli,  former 
lanta  Clara  backfield  star  who  has 
t'hi^peJ  together  a  P--/;^\/^°r"^| 
machine  as  well  as  one  that  is  strong 

on  the  defensive. 
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INDIANS  SUE  GOVERNMENT. 

Tired  of  setting  forth  their  pleas  in  volumi 
nou^EejfitioM  and  of  visiting  Washington  as 
pictn^^y^  out  ineffective  delegations,  the 
Indians  of  California  have  turned  to  the  mod 
cm  way  of^'^king  a  settlement  of  their  long-| 
standing  claims.  In  behalf  of  the  eighteei 
tribes  of  California  the  Karoks  of  Siskivou  an 
Humboldt  counties  have  applied  to  the  Su| 
preme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  foi 
a  writ  of  injunction  against  the  Federal  Powei 
Commission  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re-l 
straining  them  from  performing  or  authorizing 
acts  infringing  on  what  the  tribes  believe  to| 
be  their  rights.  ^ 

According  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Coopera- 
tion not  one  cent  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
Indians  as  pay  for  their  original  grants  of 
land;  the  appropriations  of  Congress  to  the 
Jndian  program  have  been  meager,  and  con- 
stantly lands  are  being  taken  from  the  Indian 
reservations  and  concessions  are  granted  to 
outsiders  to  work  hardship  on  the  red  men. 

In  the  bill  of  injunction  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Karoks  are  entitled  to  perpetual  possession 
of  the  tribal  domain  and  that  this  right  can 
only  be  defeated  by  voluntary  cession  or  by  the 
exercise  by  the  United  States  of  the  ri^ht  of 
eminent  domain.  The  decision  applies  a  test 
and  upon  it  will  depend  Government  policy  in 
respect  to  the  claims  of  many  tribes.  Much 
of  the  Karok  land  has  been  taken  over  and 
disposed  of  but  a  large  part  remains  and  has 
been  converted  into  National  Parks  and  Forest 
Reserves.  There  are  applications  now  on  file 
tor  water  and  power  rights  which,  if  granted, 
^ill  take  so  much  more  from  the  Indians. 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
»!on,  John  W.  Weeks,  Hubert  Work,  and 
Henry  0.  Wallace  are  named  as  defendants 
because  thej,  aa  njjembera  of  the  Board— ror,  in 


the  case  of  Wallace  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— must  pass  upon  all  grants  of  rights 
within  the  reseiTes. 

The  legal  proceedings  will  place  the  burden 
upon  the  United  States  to  establish  its  right 
to  exercise  control  over  the  Indian  lands.  The 
whole  question  of  ancient  tribal  rights,  early 
treaties,  and  disregarded  agreements  will  be 
aired  and  if  the  Indian  does  not  come  out  a 
victor,  he  will  be  given  at  least  some  legal  rea- 
sons for  his  defeat. 


INDIANS  TO  HOLD 


S-LEARN 


EIR  RIGHTI 


Places  Named  in  Shasta  Couni 
Where  They  Meet  and  Learn 
Theh-  Rights  and  PrivUeges  f< 
Final  Enrollment  —  Suits  Ai 
Pending 


j      Thru     the     efforts     of     the     Indiai 
board     of       cooperation,     the     India: 
people    thruout   the    state    of   Califor- 
nia   have    been    organized    into    aux-| 
iliaries    to    that    board    in    order    tha 
they  might   learn  to   help  better  their] 
own    conditions. 

Suit  Pending 
A  suit  is  now  pending  in  the  courts| 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  settle  the 
question  of  their  rights  to  lands  in 
California,  and  to  fair  pay  for  the 
same  based  on  the  value  of  the  lands 
at  the  time  they  were  taken  from 
the   Indians. 

Besides  this  there  Is  a  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  present  congress  to 
authorize  all  bands  and  tribes  of 
Indians  in  California  to  bring  a  sim- 
ilar suit  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  this  connection  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  advised  that  a 
careful  roll  of  all  persons  of  Cali- 
fornia Indian  blood  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  their  needs 
and    their   rights. 

Must   Enroll 
This   roll   will    be    necessary   before 
any   settlement    can    be    had. 

All  persons  of  California  Indian 
blood  are  urged  to  be  at  one  of  the 
following  places  on  the  day  and 
time  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
better  understanding  their  rights 
and  privileges  and  for  the  final  en- 
rollment. 

The    Meetings 

Friday,  April  11,  Red  Bluff,  1  p. 
m. 

Saturday,    April    12,    Ono,    10    a.    m. 

Sunday,  April   13,   Baird,   1   p.   m. 

Tuesday,  April  15.  Big  Bend,  1  p. 
m. 

Wednesday,  April  16,  Montgomery 
Creek.  1  p.  m. 

Thursday,  April  17,  Dixie  Valley, 
1    p.    m. 

Friday,  April  18.  Cassel,   1   p.  m. 


SANTA   ROSA.   CAL,  ^RES8« 
niCMoriiAT 

CQT0E5R  1*#  1^23 

Indian  Plans  to 

Attend  S.  F.  Meet  I 

Ned  Posh.^M  Indian,  now  em- 
ployed af  El»mfield,  called  at 
The  ^^ys.JL^mpcrat  office  Monday 
to  st^Sk  that  he  is  going  to  San 
FVanNifrco  next  Monday  to  attend 
the  meeting^Tl  th^  Indian  board. 
p'  Tom  Jownlmi,  Posh  is  veryi 
much  interested  in  the  movement 
to  get  better  recognition  from  the 
government  for  his  people.  Onel 
day  this  week  he  is  again  coming| 
to  town  to  talk  over  matters  with 
Congressman  Clarence  F.  Lea  and 
Senator  Slater,  both  of  whom  are 
helping  the  Indians  present  their 
case  to  the'  big  *'White  Father"  in 
Washington. 
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Indians  Ask  Water 
Permit  Injunction 

WASHINGTON.    May    28.— Al    Ia- 
Sanction   suit   to   pf«V6nt    the   fed- 
eral Power  Commistldn  tftm  fffatlt«^ 
IniT   a   water  power   perintt    on   the 
Klamath    river.    In    Northern    Cali- 
fornia,  wa«  filed  in   the   DiBtflot  of 
Columbia   Supreme    Court   todijr  by 
Steve  Super  and  BenJ^tmlA  Wild«r, 
^  members  of  tie  Kafok  tflb«  ^t  In- 
dians.     An   amplication    tOf    such   ^ 
permit,  conteippiatingr  the  develop- 
ment   6f   800,000    hor^e    powef,     hM 
b«en  llled  with  the  commlkalon   by 
the     Electric    Metals    Company     of 
S*n   Francisco,  but  no  decision  re- 
garding: it  has   been  reached,     "the 
river    is    said    to    bd    ttit  pt    the 
few    r^malninfir    strongholds    of    the 
salmon,  and  Indian  tribes  alonfir  its 
length    depend    almost    exclusively 
on  th^  salmon  for  their   food. 
» ■ — • 
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INDIANS  TO  SEEK' 
CASH  AND  LAND 


UNDER  TREATY 


Four  Braves  WiU  Be  BJjpt  To 
Washington  To  WJf e  Federal 
Action  Cn  MktwBy  Fed- 
erardmcials  / 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  Oct,  >V^OP)— 
Chiefs  and  delegates  reprAintlngj 
the  Indian  tribes  of  Cafifornia 
meeting  in  the  third  annual  con- 
ference held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Incorporated  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation  liere  yesterday,  de- 
cided to  send  a  delefration  of  four 
native,  full  blooded  braves  to 
Washing-ton  to  press  their  claim 
for  11,800,000  in  cash  and  7,500,000 
acres   of   reservation    land. 

The  tribes  represented  at  yester- 
day's conference  were  the  Klam- 
nths,  Wintuns,  Mpdocs,  Pomas,  Wy- 
lackios,  Chuc  Chancis,  Miwoks. 
Hupas,  Yukats,  Tukias,  Monos  and 
Paiutes. 

To   Seek   Risrht  To    Sue. 

Tlie  delegation  will  seek  confer- 
ences with  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, the  Indian  board,  congress- 
men and  senators,  to  obtain  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  which  would  give 
them  the  right  to  go  before  the 
court  of  claims  to  present  their 
i-ase.  They  contend  that  the  land 
of  California  Indians  was  taken 
without  payment;  that  congress 
;»nd  the  supreme  court  both  nave 
determined  that  their  right  of  oc- 
cupancy never  has  been  extinguish- 
od  by  treaty  and  payment;  that 
♦^iehteen  treaties  made  under  the 
administration  of  President  Fill- 
more in  1850-51,  by  a  special  com- 
mittee entitled  them  to  $1,800,000  in 
«ash  and  7,500,000  ^cres  of  first 
class  r^^scrvation  land  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  but  that  these 
treaties  were  passed  to  the  point 
of  ratification  when  they  were 
••lost"  or  ''mislaid." 

The  four  delegates  who  will  rcp- 
reFcnt  the  Indians  are  to  be  sc- 
lectod   by  popular  vote. 

Ainon.i;  those  interested  in  Indian 
I' f fairs  who  attended  the  conference 
wore  Dr.  George  Wharton  James,  a 
member  of  the  Indian  advisory  com- 
mittee of  100.  and  Dr.  C  Hart  Me 
riani.  director  of  the  United  States 
bioiotrical   survr^v 
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Heap  big  "Injuns/'  representa- 
tlve    of    300    California    tribes, 
met  here  today  to  ask  the  white 
man's  government  at  Washing- 
ton to  return  their  original  land 
grants.      Above    Is    a   group   of 
delegates,   some  of  v^hom  v^ill 
go   to    Washington    to    present 
their  claims.    Upper  right,  Iste- 
pohwaugee,    a    Modssa    Indian, 
76    years   old   and   speaker  for 
the  tribes.     Below,  a  full-blood- 
ed  Akikitanam  anxious  to  rignt 
his  wrongs. 


DEMAND  RIGHTS 


300  Tribes  Seek  Original  Land 
Grants  Througli  Courts 

Delegates  of  300  tribes  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  representative  of  a 
race  fast  passing,  gathered  in  col- 
orfiil  assemblage  today  at  3  Cit> 
Hall-av  to  seek  ''the  justice  denied 

them." 

Delegates  ranged  in  age  from  25 
to  90.  Their  strong  features  bore 
marks  of  tribal  characteristics.  All 
of  them,  rich  In  Indian  lore,  could 
tell  tales  of  eariy  California  and  of 
Indian  government  that  would  glad- 
den  the  heart  of  a  Jas.  Fenimore 

Cooper. 

Tribes  represented  include :    Win- 
tonne,    Klamath,    Modssa,    Akildta- 
nam    or   Badger    tribe.    Mono    Chu 
Chansi  Paiuti,  Miwok  and  others. 
Want  Lands  Back 
The  delegates,  sent  from  auxilia- 
ries   of    the    Indian    Board    of    Co- 
operation, will  ask  congress  to  pass 
a  bill  permitting  them  to  go  to  the 
court  of  claims   in   Washington  to 
present   their  wrongs.     They  hope 
to  gain  fair  play  for  their  original 
land  grants. 

Alfred  C.  Gillis,  presiding  officer 
and  a  member  of  the  Wintonne 
tribe,  in  discussing  the  aims  of  the 
IH'Jians,  said: 

"We  have  pending  now  in  tne 
United  States  court  a  suit  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's right  to  lands  owned  by  In- 
dians and  which  are  now  main- 
tained as  federal  reserves.  We 
hope  through  organization  to  re- 
ceive Justice." 

Speaker  Can't  Read 
One  of  the  most  Interesting  dele- 
gates at  the  convention  is  Istepoh- 1 
waugee,    speaker    for    the    tribes^ 
Istepohwaugee  is  76  years  old.    He 
cannot  read  or  write.    Yet  his  mind 
Is  keen  and  he  is  a  good  speaker 
His  tribe,  the  Modssa,  he  says  hall 
from  Shasta-co.    When  a  smaU  boy 
after  the   "white   man"    came   and 
took  his  land.  Istepohwaugee  went 
to  work  for  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Halsey.      Then   he   was   known    as 
'^Halsey's  Bill." 

Because  he  learned  to  speak 
English  he  was  appointed  as  a 
-speaker."  He  has  followed  this 
vocation  for  53  years. 

The  conference  will  close  Sun- 
day. 
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LETT  TO  TEIL 


Appearance 
platform    of 
executive  re 
dian   board   o 


oily  a  iL^g  Beach 
leqei/jcvrG.  CoUett, 
;errj»tive  of  the  In- 
i<5o-op^^rfuon,  will 
arouse  interest  in  the  Indian  ques- 
tion among  Long  Beach  folk. 

The  date  for  Mr.  Collett's  ap- 
pearance at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church  has  been  set  for  Fri- 
day night,  February  15.  His  sub- 
ject will  be  "The  Indian  of  Yester- 
day, Today,  and  What  We  May 
Expect  of  Him  Tomorrow." 

During  the  last  14  years  Mr.  Col- 
lett  has  been  intimately  and  ac- 
tively engaged  in  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  California  Indian. 

His  work  in  gainfffg^  remedial 
legislation  from  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  has  taken  him 
before  the  California  legislators, 
as  well  as  congressmen  and  other 
officials  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
many  occasions. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Collett  to  the 
city  will  be  Alfred  Gillis,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wlntooue  tribe  of 
Shasta  county.  Mr.  Gillis  is  an  in- 
teresting speaker  and  will  address 
the  audience,  as  well  as  singing 
Indian  tribal  songs.  This  man  led 
the  delegation  of  nine  California 
Indians  who  appeared  before  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  and  the 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  in 
the  nation  s  capital  two  years  ago, 
to  present  the  petition  signed  by 
two  California  senators  and  eight 
representatives  in  congress,  ask- 
ing the  secretary's  approval  of  the 
California  Indians'  court  of  claims 
bill.  This  was  the  bill  asking  of 
congress  permission  to  ask  com- 
pensation for  the  lands  apportioned 
to  California  Indians  under^  the 
treaties  signed  in  3851  and  1852. 

The  regrettable  and  pathetie 
story  of  the  California  Indian,  who 
has  been  signally  neglected  by 
both  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments, will  be  told  on  Friday  night 
by  these  two  speakers. 
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^nister  Fighta  to 
^tain  Justice  for 
California  Indiansl 


"The  California  Indianij"  will  be 
the  subject  o^-van/adAf|ess  which 
will  be  delivered  iS^^y  evening:, 
February  8,  at'tWFirst^^^ongrega- 
tional  church,  this  city,  by  the  Rev. 
Frederick  G.  Collett.  Mr.  Collett 
is  a  representative  of  the  Indian 
Board  of  Cooperation,  Inc.,  an  or- 
ganization which  has  plans  to  ob- 
tain justice  for  California  Indians 
alleged  to  have  been  defrauded  of 
their  rights  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The  Board  ofj 
Cooperation  is  seeking  to  get  the 
case  for  the  Indians  before  the 
United  States  court  of  claims  and 
it  is  contended  that  if  this  can  be 
done  an  award  in  favor  of  the  In- 
dians is  almost  certain  to  result. 
A.   F.   MacColl,   special  representa- 
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nister  Fights  to 
btain  Justice  for 
California  Indians 


"The  California  Indian/"  will  be 
the  subject  o^-van/ad(TOss  which 
will  be  deliver^  ^^klay  evening, 
February  8,  at  TO^lFirs|0<:!ongrega- 
tional  church,  this  city,  by  the  Rev. 
Frederick  G.  Collett.  Mn  Collett 
is  a  representative  of  the  Indian 
Board  of  Cooperation,  Inc.,  an  or- 
g-anization  which  has  plans  to  ob- 
tain justice  for  California  Indians 

alleged  to  have  been  defrauded  of 
their  rights  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The  Board  of 
Cooperation  is  seeking  to  get  the 
case  for  the  Indians  before  the 
United  States  court  of  claims  and 
it  is  contended  that  if  this  can  be 
done  an  award  in  favor  of  the  In- 
j  dians  is  almost  certain  to  result. 
A.   F.   MacColl,   special  representa- 


tive #f  the  board,  was  in  Long 
Bei^G'li  yesterday  arranging  for  the 
meeting  Friday  night.  He  says  in 
1849.  when  gold  was  discovered  in 
California,  there  were  200,000  In- 
dians in  the  state,  while  now  there 
are  but  20,000,  or  one  in  ten  of  tl^ 
number  seventy-five  years  ago. 
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on.  a  iLmig  Beach 
;e(/ej»cfi<G.  Collett, 
entitive  of  the  In- 
<5o-op^prfUon,  will 
arouse  interest  in  the  Indian  ques- 
tion among  Long  Beach  folk. 

The  date  for  Mr.  CoUett's  ap- 
pearance at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church  has  been  set  for  Fri- 
day night,  February  15.  His  sub- 
ject will  be  "The  Indian  of  Yester- 
day, Today,  and  What  We  May 
Expect  of  Him  Tomorrow." 

During  the  last  14  years  Mr.  Col- 
lett has  been  intimately  and  ac- 
tively engaged  in  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  Cali^prnialjidian. 

His  work  in  gainrng^  reniedial 
legislation  from  the  state  and  fed- 
fral  governments  has  taken  him 
before  the  California  legislators, 
as  well  as  congressmen  and  other 
officials  in  AVashington,  D.  C  on 
many  occasions. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Collett  to  the 
city  will   be  Alfred  Gillis,  a  mem- 
ber    of    the     Wintooue     tribe     of 
Shasta  county.     Mr.  Gillis  is  an  in- 
teresting speaker  and  will  address 
the    audience,   as   well    as    singmg 
Indian  tribal  songs.     This  man  led 
the    delegation   of   nine    Califomv 
Indians    who    appeared    before   the 
secretary    of   the    interior   and    the 
commissioner  of  Indian   affairs   in 
the  nation  s  capital  two  years  ago, 
to   present   the   petition   signed    by 
two   California  senators   and   eight 
representatives    in    congress,    ask- 
ing the  secretary's  approval  of  the 
California  Indians*  court  of  claims 
bill.     This   was   the  bill  asking  of 
congress    permission    to    ask    com- 
pensation for  the  lapds  apportioned 
to   California   Indians     under^   the 
treaties  signed  in  1851  and  1852. 

The  regrettable  and  pathetie 
story  of  the  California  Indian,  who 
has  been  signally  neglected  by 
both  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments, will  be  told  on  Friday  night 
by  these  two  speakers. 
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CLUB  WOMEN 
,L^y\  TO  THE  RESCUE 
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article,    written    by  j  lie 


.cause  for  his  life's  work,  of  how  with! 

■the     Indian     Board     of     C<K>i)eration 

jl>ehind     him,     he    had     built     schooh 

and    even     taught     them,    how     when 

other   aid    had   not    been   forthcomind 

had    been    able    to    ^et    sick    anci 


Dunbar    of    Kelsey viUe,  | f  ^^^^^    I"*ii«»«    into    JSan    FranciscM, 

.1  hospitals,    and    had    the    satisfaetioi 
issue    or     . 


The 
Mrs.    >i:    H. 

appeared  in  the  December  *-—  -|of  seeing  them  go  forth  ajcain,  with 
the  California  Indian  Herald,  a  new  ii^.^mj  regalnefl.  Mr.  Collett  addresn 
publication,  devoted  to  the  interests . .snd  a  tense,  inteiested  gnnip  of  clniJ 
of  the  Indians:  j  women,    and    men,    numl>ering    nearl>j 

It  was  revealed  to  the  club  women   t^i^e     hundred,     for     an     hour.     MrJ 


with     something     of     a     shock,     that 
they    were    living    in    close    proximity 


iVillett     believes     that     it     is    only    ai 
question  of  e<iual  advantage  that  will 


mental  capacity  of  the  white.  That) 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  i)resent  genera- 
tion r>f  whites  to  aid  in  pro<*uringj 
for  the  i-emaining  few  of  the  Red 
race,  rtn-ognition  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  their  rights  to  re-l 
muneration  for  the  loss  of  their 
lands   of   early   flays. 

The    speeding    hours    of    the    after- 1 
noon     prevente<l     open     dit^eussion     ati 
close    of    the   address    by    Mr.    Collett.' 
hut    another    visit    is    anticipated     in 
the   near    future,    and    the   details    of| 
manner    in     which     the    women    may 
lend  their  forces  to  that  of  the  Board 
and  thereby  strengthen  Iwth,  will   be  I 
fully    discussed.     Many   of   those   who| 
were    present    found    an    interest    in 
this  work  awakened,  and  an  enlighten- 
ment   of    a    great    subject,    of    which 
the     many     angles     seem     to     almost 
l)ewilder 


to  a  group  of  people  who  were  la  enable  the  Indian  to  imrallel  the 
need  of  even  the  common  school  1 
advantages,  who  were  not  recognized 
as  having  the  claim  of  any  ordinary 
I  resident  of  our  States.  But  it  Ih 
I  evident  that  this  was  not  wilful 
i  neglect  tm  the  part  of  the  Lake 
County  club  women,  of  the  native 
Indian  residents  of  their  county,  as 
they  immediately  investigated,  mak- 
ing personal  visits  to  the  nearby 
reser>ation,  and  talking  with  the 
women  there,  who  at  first  were  some- 
what in  doubt  as  to  the  actual  motive 
in  this  sudden  demonstration  of 
friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  women 
of  the  town  and  valley  adjoining. 
I^ng  before  there  was  any  definite 
plan  as  to  how  it  would  be  accom- 
plished the  Indians  were  promi.sed  a 
school.  No  Parent-Teachers'  Associ- 
ation meeting,  no  gathering  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  no  club  meet- 
ing or  group  of  trustees  escaped  wT 
out  hearing  from  some  of  the  women 
as  to  the  need  for  schooling  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Big  Valley  reservation 
near  Kelseyville,  until  it  was  a  fully 
established  fact  that  the  trustees 
were  arranging  for  the  promised 
school. 

Mr.  Rider  of  Ukiah  was  the 
teacher  employed  and  needless  to  say 
to  those  who  know  Mr.  Rider  that 
the  children  of  that  school  are  most 
fortunate.  Groups  of  Kelseyville 
women  continued  to  visit  the  reserva- 
tion, some  of  them  going  regularly 
giving  instruction  in  needlework  to 
the  youngsters  after  school,  even  the 
boys  being  anxious  to  learn  any- 
thing from  the  white  women,  even  to 
sewing.  The  argument  of  the  club 
women  that  the  very  fact  of  having 
even  the  school  to  go,  would  en- 
courage a  pride  in  personal  apjjear- 
anee,  and  ambition,  that  otherwise 
would  have  no  stimulus,  has  been 
proven  in  this  valley  school,  and  the 
penmanship  and  drawing  of  two  term 
pupils  Is  most  wonderful,  as  well  as 
the  interest  in  their  reading. 

The  club  committee  of  Kelseyville 
has  been  called  by  the  Indians  to 
teach  the  wife  to  make  good  soup 
in  the  case  of  one  sick  man;  another 
time  three  orphans  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  live  far  from  the  school  on 
account  of  the  mother's  death^  but 
by  the  provision  of  three  lunches 
daily  for  these  children  by  an  in- 
terested club  woman,  they  were  en- 
abled to  continue  during  the  term. 
This  j-ear  they  have  a  new  mother 
and  are  progressing  rapidly  in  their 
studies. 

Considerable  criticism  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  white  i)eople  in  Upper 
Lake  toward  the  Indians  has  gone 
forth,    and    just    here    I    will    ask    a 

ittle  nenicienly.     The  ones  who  seem- 

d   most   aggressive  in   the  matter  of 
veeping  the  Indian   children   from   at- 

ending    white    school    have    been    the 
ost    charital)le    in    assisting    the    In- 

lian  when  sick,  giving  them  work, 
uid  otherwise  befriending  them.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  assistance  from 
the  State  Health  Dcpariment  would 
either  prove  these  people  justified 
or  clear  them  of  many  doul)ts  and 
erroneous  impressions?  When  we  >^o 
readily  rush  to  their  department  in 
cases  of  epidemics  amongst  our  white 
groups,  why  are  we  not  privileged  to 
procure  the  same  inspe<^*tion  for  our 
Indian    groups? 

After  two  and  one-half  years  of 
organized  club  work  and  study  of 
the  Indian  situation,  the  Sixth  Con- 
vention of  the  Lake  County  Federa- 
tion   was    an    Indian    program,    under 

the  supervision  of  Mrs.  M.  H.  Dunbar, 

chairman    of   <ounty    as    well    as    San 

Francisco  District   of   Indian   Welfare. 

The  school  auditorium  was  beautifully 

decorate<l     with     the     Icjjves     so     gor- 
geous   in    the   Indian    Summer    of    the 

year,    Indian    handiwork,    baskets   and 

rugs.     Mrs.    Robert    Siddell,    President. 

presided,     and     under     leadership     of 

Miss    ,Tosei)hine    Murray    cliainnnn    of  j 

mu.sic.   melodies   of   the   weird,   sweet, 

<hanting     Indian      music     were     sung 

oy    groups,    and     one    could     not     but  ' 

feel    the    pathos    throughout    even    the 

love     song.     In     anti<ipntion     of     tlie 

main    sjvaker   of   the   day.    F.    O.    Col- 
lett.   Exe<-utive    representative    of    the 

Tndinn     Board     of     Cooi)eratiou.     the 

JMiditorinm    was    crowded,    every    one 

of  the  five  towns  in   the  county  being 

represented,  and  n   number  of  men  in 

the       audience       from       the       several 

Ux  fill  ties. 


thev    were    liviug    in   dose   pioxiiuit.v  uinestioii  ^^f  ei\\m\  advaiUaji:e  that  wil 
to    a    group   of   people   who    were   i»  enable    ihe    Indian    to    parallel     tht 
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need  of  even  the  common  sc 
advantages,  who  were  not  recognized 
as  having  the  claim  of  any  ordinary 
resident  of  our  States.  But  it  ^^ 
evident  that  this  was  not  wilful 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  l^^^ 
County  club  women,  of  the  native 
Indian  residents  of  their  county,  as 
they  immediately  investigated*  mak- 
ing personal  visits  to  the  nearby 
reservation,  and  talking  with  the 
women  there,  who  at  first  were  som^ 
what  in  doubt  as  to  the  actual  motive 
in  this  sudden  demonstration  ot 
friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  women 
of  the  town  and  valley  adjoining. 
lA)ng  before  there  was  any  definite 
plan  as  to  how  it  would  be  accom- 
plished the  Indians  were  promised  a 
school.  No  Parent-Teachers'  Associ- 
ation meeting,  no  gathering  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  no  club  meet 
ing  or  group  of  trustees  escaped  wi 
out  hearing  from  some  of  the  women 
as  to  the  need  for  schooling  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Big  Valley  reservation 
near  Kelseyville,  until  it  was  a  fully 
established  fact  that  the  trustees 
were  arranging  for  the  promised 
schooL 

Mr.  Rider  of  Ukiah  was  the 
teacher  employed  and  needless  to  say 
to  those  who  know  Mr.  Rider  that 
the  children  of  that  school  are  most 
fortunate.  Groups  of  Kelseyville 
women  continued  to  visit  the  reserva- 
tion, some  of  them  going  regularly 
giving  instruction  in  needlework  to 
the  youngsters  after  school,  even  the 
boys  being  anxious  to  learn  any- 
thing from  the  white  women,  even  to 
sewing.  The  argument  of  the  club 
women  that  the  very  fact  of  having 
even  the  school  to  go,  would  en- 
courage a  pride  in  personal  api)ear- 
ance,  and  ambition,  that  otherwise 
would  have  no  stimulus,  has  been 
proven  in  this  valley  school,  and  the 
penmanship  and  drawing  of  two  term 
pupils  is  most  wonderful,  as  well  as 
the  interest  in  their  reading. 

The  club  committee  of  Kelseyville 
has  been  called  by  the  Indians  to 
teach  the  wife  to  make  good  soup 
in  the  case  of  one  sick  man;  another 
time  three  orphans  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  live  far  from  the  school  on 
account  of  the  mother's  death,  but 
by  the  provision  of  three  lunches 
daily  for  these  children  by  an  in- 
terested club  woman,  they  were  en- 
abled to  continue  during  the  term. 
This  year  they  have  a  new  mother 
and   are   progressing   rapidly   in   their 

studies. 

Considerable    criticism    of    the    at- 
titude  of   the    white   i^eople   in    Upi3er 
Uike    toward    the    Indians    has    gone 
forth,    and    just    here    I    will    ask    a 
ittle  nenicienly.     The  ones  who  seem- 
d   most   aggressive   in   the  matter   of 
veeping  the  Indian  children   from  at- 
ending    white    school    have    been    the 
os.t    charitable    in    assisting    the    In- 
lian    when    sick,    giving    them    work, 
Hid    otherwise    befriending    them.     Is 
it    not    possible   that    assistance    from 
the    State    Health    Department    would 
either     prove     these     i>eop!e     justified 
or    clear    them    of    many    don])ts    and 
erroneous    impressions?     When    we    >^o 
readily    rush   to   their   department    in 
cases  of  epidemics  amongst  our  white 
groups,  why  are  we  not  privileged  to 
procure   the   same   inspection   for   our 
Indian    groups? 

After    two    and    one-half    years    of 
organized    club    work     and     study    of 
the   Indian    situation,    the    Sixth    Con- 
vention   of   the   Lake   County   Federa- 
tion   was    an    Indian    program,    under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  M.  H.  Dunbar, 
chairman   of   county   as    well   as    San 
Francisco  District  of  Indian  Welfare. 
The  school  auditorium  was  beautifully 
de<*orated    with     the    leaves     so     gor- 
geous   in    the   Indian    Summer    of    the 
year,   Indian   handiwork,    baskets   and 
rugs.     :Mrs.   Robert    Siddell,   President, 
presided,     and     under     leadership     of 
Miss    Josephine    Murray    chainnan    of 
music,   melodies   of   the   weird,    sweet, 
chanting     Indian     music     were     sung 
by    groups,    and     one    could     not     but 
feel    the    pathos    tliroughout    even    the 
love     song.     In     anticipation     of     the 
main   s]>eaker   of   the   day,   F.    G.    Col- 
lett.    Executive   representative   of    the 
Indian     Board     of     Cooi>eration,     the 
auditorium    was    crowded,    every    one 
of  the  five  towns  in   the  county  being 
re]ire*5ented,  and  n   numl>er  of  men  in 
tho       audience       from       the       several 
lo^-alities. 

Mr.  Collett  delved  into  tlie  history 
of  the  lost  treaties  between  the 
Indian  and  whites,  in  which  the 
Indian  surrended  his  lands  in  trust 
and  confidence:  with  a  graphic  des- 
cription of  his  pioneering  among 
this  native  race  of  our  country,  of 
the  first  cases  in  which  he  became 
interested,    sufficiently    to    take    their 


Uiental  capacity  of  the  white.  That 
it  is  the  dut.v  of  the  jiresent  genera- 
tion of  whites  to  aid  in  procuringi 
for  the  remaining  few  of  the  Red 
race,  rtM-ognition  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  their  rights  to  re- 
muneration for  the  loss  of  theirl 
lands   of   early    days. 

The    speeding    hours    of    the    after- 1 
noon     preventt^l     open     dii^icussion     at 
close    of    the    address    by    Mr.    Collett. 
hut     another     visit     is    anticipated     in 
the   near    future,    and    the   details    of  I 
manner    in     which     the    women    may 
lend  their  forces  to  that  of  the  Board 
and   thereby   strengthen   lioth,   will    be  I 
fully   discussed.     Many   of   those   who 
were    present    found    an    interest    in 
this  work  awakened,  and  an  enlighten- 
ment   of    a    great    subject,    of    which 
the     many     angles     seem     to     almost 
l)ewilder. 
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Ulie     IjUMaT 


^umpUAueanHi 


^^iulerMtig  report  of  the  Blue 
L^^QAVi^liafy  is  summarized  in 
the  ^ember-  issue  of  the  Califor- 
nia Indiaif^erald,  published  in 
San  Franci^?o,  which  was  submit- 
ted by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Saxon,  treasurer 
of   the   Auxiliary. 

A  public  dance  was  given  in  May 
of   this    year   which    brought   in    the 
sum    of    $60,    which    has    been    used 
for    carrying    on     activities    of    the 
organization.      Out      of      this      fund 
were  paid  the   dues  to  several   chil- 
dren,   the    expenses    of    a    delegate, 
Ben  Scott,  sent  to  the  Indian  Pow- 
Wow    held    at    Eureka,    October    20 
and    21,    and    the    sum    of    $10    for 
medical    attention    to      Mrs.      Frank 
Lowery  of  Redwood,   who   has   been 
ill    for    about    five    years.      The    ef- 
forts   and    accomplishments    of    the 
Auxiliary      are       commended       very 
highly   by   the   editors. 
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INDIAN  WORKER 

IN  TANG] 


icF  C.    Coll^tt,    w 


FrecFC.    Col^tt,   who   spoke   in   the 

county    recently    on    Indian    questions 

and  accordiif^^  San  Francisco  papers 

ts^  suing  his  wife  for  divorce,  was 
served  last  week  with  a  cross  com- 
plaint in  which  a  woman's  name  is 
mentioned.  Collet  is  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Indian  Board  of  Coop3r- 
ation,  Inc.,  an  organization  which 
the  w^ife  claims  in  her  complaint  that 
she  organized  for  the  protection  cf 
California   Indians. 

According  to  the  San  Fra  ncis  -o 
Examiner,  "her  husband  usurped  hpr 
ideas  and  now  refuses  to  permit 
her  to  have  any  part  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  board."  The  same  paper 
states   further: 

Mrs.    CoUett    also    claims    to    have] 
found      letters      which      the      "other! 
woman'  had  written   to  her  husband. 
One  letter  read:     "I  do  not  think  11 
best  for  us  to  meet.     We  must  be  more 
careful." 

Other  damaging  statements  are  Hh 
in    the    cross-complaint    by    the    wifi 
The    name    of    the    other    woman 

so     given. 
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IUKJIS  ASK  SUPERVISORS 
FOR  AID  IN  TREATIES  SUIT 


The   BoariiyVc^ 
session  Monda^ 


)ervisors  were  In 
session  MondS^V  atfa  yesterdajr  and  a 
large  part  of  Jjie  time  meSjf^^^  ^P  ^^ 
examination    of    claims  ¥gain»t    the 

county.  ,^      A 

Among     other    matters     considered 

wa»  a  proposition  of  Indian  Chief  Wm. 
FiUler,  who  in  a  lengthy  address  to 
the  boand  presented  the  matter  of  the 
Indians'  claims  against  the  federal 
government  and  asked  for  a  donation 
of  about  $200  to  help  them  put  it 
through  for  adjustment.  Members  of 
the  board  are  favorably  inclined;  but, 
not  knowing  whether  they  can  legal- 
ly grant  a  donation  of  this  nature,  the 
matter  was  referrekl  to  the  district 
attorney,  who  expects  to  present  a 
written  opinion  at  the  January  meet- 
ing of  the  Board.  The  Indians'  re- 
quest, Mr.  Fuller  stated,  is  being  pre-| 
sented  also  to  supervisors  of  other 
counties. 


•J.4XTA    JTOSA.    CAT.. 

REPUBUCAN 

NOVEMBER   29i   1523 


As  the   result   of  a   meeting-   here 
Sunday    of   a   large    number   of  In- 
dians   of    this    section,    Ned    Posh,) 
Como   Indian    potato   digger    of    the 
Bloomfield    section,    was    nominated 
by    his   fellow   tribesmen    to   repre- 
sent this  section  of  the  state  at   a 
proposed    conference    in    the    White 
House     with       President     Coolidge 
regarding'  better    government    pro- 
tection   for  western   Indians. 

The  Indians  feel  that  they  havej 
not  been  given  a  s^iuare  deal  Ir 
being  expected  to  turn  their  lands 
over  to  the  whites  and  living 
themselves  in  unproductive  parts 
of   the  country. 

The  western  Indians  are  receiv- 
ing almost  no  consideration  from 
spite  of  the  treaties,  /  while  the 
Indians  from  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  other  southwestern  states  are 
receiving  large  annuities  from  the 
government  on  account  of  their 
oil   lands. 

California  Indians,  it  is  known 
liere,  gave  up  large  tracts  of  land 
that  is  now  the  mo/st  productive 
part  of  the  state  and  are  receiv- 
ing nothing  in  return  jexcept  the:] 
privilege  of  living  in  a  small  area 
where  no  farming  can  be  carried 
on. 

In  one  case,  the  Indians  state, 
in  L*ake  county,  one  of  the  largest 
tribes  wag  forced  from  the  pro- 
ductive land  near  the  lake  shore 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  county 
and  forced  to  move  to  an  arid 
area  several  noiles  inland  where 
water  had  to  be  carried  a  mile  to 
the  village. 

Indians  from  all  over  the  county 
are  putting  money  into  a  fund  to 
send  their  delegates  to  the  **big 
chief"  in  Washington  but  begin  to 
fear  now  that  the  customary  "red 
tape"  that  must  be  untangled  in 
the  nation'^  capitol,  will  use  up 
the   mo^of  their   money  and  prq- 
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ber  31. 


Mil  Authority  Is 

PortervUle  Visitor 


PORTERV 
George  "V^ 
dian  expe 
books  on, 
here    Sunday. 


jat{*s,  noted  In-» 
autljor  of  several 
life,  was  ayisltor 
He  visite^^m  the 
morning:  at  the  h^m^^^Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Carter,  Mr.  Carter  hav- 
ing been  the  agent  at  the  Tule 
River  Indian  reservation  during  the 
past  year.  In  -  the  atternoon  Dr. 
James  visited  the  reservation  18 
miles  southeast  pf  here. 


Indian  auxiliary  delegate  represent- 
ig  District  No.  1,  comprising  the  coun- 
lies  of  Humboldt,  Del  Norte  and  the 
homes  Bar  and  Forks  of  the  Salmon 
»f  Siskiyou  county,  concluded  a  three- 
lay  conclave  last  night  at  the  auto 
iark  where  they  had  assembled  to  dis- 
cuss problems  pertaining  to  the  In- 
lians  in  this  section.  Although  this 
Is  the  first  convention  of  this  nature 
lo  be  held  they  are  to  be  held  annually 
In  the  future. 

Permanent  officers  of  the  organiza- 
tion who  were  elected  at  the  final  ses- 
sion were:  President,  Benjamin  Wilder 
)f  Orleans;  vice-president,  F.  N.  Park- 
er of  Garberville;  secretary,  Ellen  Nor- 
is  of  Requa  and  treasurer,  Bon  Scott 
)f  Blue  Lake. 

The  next  school  district  meeting  will 
>e  held  some  timt    during  the     month 
►f   September   1924   in   Eureka.     It     is 
expected    that    the    next    session      will 
jring  hundreds  of  the  Indian  represen- 
Itatives  to  the  city.    The  inaugural  ses- 
Ision  this  year  was  attended  by  thirty- 
five   delegates.     At    the    session     next 
year    instead    of   being   represented    by 
[delegates   it   is   the    plan    to   have     all 
nembers  of  the  district  attend  the  con- 
ference. 

At   the   time  of  the  next  convention 
a    large    Indian    fair    including    native 
Indian  dances,  in  rare  ceremonial  cos- 
tumes,   the   Indian   stick     games     and 
other  interesting  events  of  the  Indian 
life  will  be  presented.     Proceeds  of  the 
fair  will  be  used  for  the  benefit,  of  the 
aged  blind  and  orphan  Indian  children. 
Among  the  speakers   who  addressed 
the  gathering  yesterday  afternoon  was 
Att'orney  S.  E.  Metzler  of  Eureka  who 
spoke  on  the  **Past,  Present  and  Future 
of  the  Indian  Race.**    Frederick  G.  Col- 
lett,    Executive    Representative    of    the 
Indians  from   San   Francisco  *who  has 
been    in    attendance      throughout      the 
convention   presented   an   address   dur- 
ing  the   afternoon,    during      which      he 
discussed  various  problems  confronting 
the  California  Indians  of  today. 

A  motion  was  carried  during  the 
convention  to  make  a  count  of  the  In- 
dians in  District  No.  1,  it  being  held 
by  those  in  attendance  that  no  official 
count  had  been  made  recently.  Three 
committeemen  to  be  api)ointed  by  F.  G. 
Collett  will  tour  the  entire  district  in 
making  the  count.  When  completed 
the  roll  will  be  submitted  to  Congres 
for  its  official  adoption. 
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fenjamin  fwilder    of    Orleans    was 

?orn^  rr'^?'  "'  ^"^^^"«  -^  ^alt 
Humh;,i^!!^'''?'  ^^-  ^'  comprising 
Humboldt^^pej^orte.  and  part  of  Sis- 
kiyou, at  ti.<^onvention  of  that  body 
which  was  concluded  at  the  auto  park 
Sunday      evening.         other      officers 

PaS  Of  r  "^^K  "^^^^^"^  --^  ^  N 
Enen  M  ^^^^^^^i"«»  Vice  president; 
Ellen    Norns    of    Requa,      secretary 

F,.Lf """  ""'  ^'"^  ^^^^'  treasurer! 
Eureka  w^  nained  as  the  site  of  the 

m4  meeting  place  of  the  delegates, 
ivext  years  session  will  be  held  dur- 
ing   the    month    of   September. 

Hundreds  of  delegates  and  tribal 
members  from  the  district  are  expect- 
Hnn  f  1  ''^''^  convention.  In  addi- 
win  J.^  i.^  "meeting,  a  monster  fair 
will  4>e  arranged,  in  which  not  only 
the  |3e|egates,  but  all  Indians  of  the 
district  are  expected  to  take  part 
A    count    will    be    taken    of    the '  In- 

an?n1  ?^'^K^  ^^"'"^^^  ^y  ^  committee 
appointed  by  p.  G.  Collett.  executive 
representative,  according  to  a  deci- 
sion  reached  at  the  Sunday  session 


Witt   iLboul^tW^ty-five   representa- 

ives*ilf  iyi<^™Wms  of  Del  Norte  and 
JumbjteHtoilnty  in  attendance  a  con-' 
i/ention   of  the   First  District  of  Cali- 
(farnia  is  in  Progress  at  the  auto  park. 

'he    delegates    greeted     Frederick    G. 

!ollett,  executive  representative  of  the 
indian  Board  of  Co-opration,  who  came 
?rom  San  Francisco  to  attend  the  meet- 
[ing. 

Collett   will   address   the   Indians   to- 
Imorrow  afternoon  as  will  several  oth- 
[er  speakers  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Indians  of  this  district.  ' 

Although  no  definite  steps  of  any 
nature  are  to  be  taken  at  this  conven- 
tion with  the  exception  of  electing  of- 
ficers, those  in  attendance  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  districts  will  carry 
back  with  them  information  of  the 
suit  now  in  progress  at  Washiifgton  to 
settle  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  pay 
for  their  lands.  The  convention  is  be- 
ing conducted  on  the  order  of  a  school 
of  instruction  where  the  rights  and  the 
various  problems  of  the  Indians  are  be- 
ing discussed. 

F.  M.  Parker  of  Garberville  acted  as 
chairman  this  morning  with  Miss  El- 
len Norris  of  Requa  as  secretary.  The 
morning  business  in  addition  to  the 
official  greeting  to  Collett  included 
mapping  out  of  plans  for  this  after- 
noon's and  tomorrow's  meetings.  . 

A  new»  temporary  chairman  and  sec- 
retary will  serve  at  each  session  until 
the  permanent  election  of  officers  to- 
morrow afternoon.  The  meeting  will 
be  adjourned  after  tomorrow  after- 
noon's session.    ♦ 

This  is  the  first  convention  of  the 
Indian  representatives  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  the  future  it  will  be  an 
annual   affair.  *      ' 
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ACTIVITIES  TO  BK  RESUMKD  TO- 
DAY UNI>ER  DIHEirrOR  OF 
TlUBALi  IXTER£STt 
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The  three  da^  ^iifventfcn  of  the 
First  District,  Indians  of !  California 
begun  yesterday  at  the  V^^  park,  and 
was  attended  by  more  than  a  dozen 
delegates.  At  the  meeting  today 
there  will  he  more  than  50  represen- 
tatives of  the  district,  comprising 
Humboldt,  Del  Norte  and  part  of 
Siskiyou  counties.  The  major  patt^of 
the  business  of  the  convention  will 
be  transacted  today,  when  F.  G.  Col- 
lett,  director  of  the  Indian  interests 
in  California,  will  arrive  from  San 
Francisco. 
CHAIRMAN    IS    NA3fED 

At  the  session  held  yesterday  af- 
ternoon Everett  Wilder  was  elected 
temporary  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  Arthur  Saxon  of  Blue  Lake 
was '"named  temporary  secretary.  The 
permanent  holders  of  these  offices 
will  probably  be  named  tody,  when 
the  delegates  meet  at  the  auto  park 
headquarters  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

A  brief  meeting  was  held  last  eve- 
ning at  7:30  o*clock  and  further  plans 
were  made  for  the  activities  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  committees  ap- 
pointed in  the  afternoon.  The  recep- 
tion   committee    named    consisted    of 


'Albert  Wilder,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Everett  Wilder,  and  Mrs.  Dan 
PrJnce.  The  body  will  meet  Direc- 
tor Collett  at  the  train  this  morning. 
MEMBEI^  HAVE  GRIEVANCE 

The  delegates  now  in   the  city  rep- 
resent more  than   1000  Indians  of  the 
northwestern   part  of  the  state.      The 
principal   object  of  the   convenUon   is 
to    discuss   means   of    bringing   to    the 
attention  of  the  government  the  needs 
of  the  Indians  of  the  section,  and  the 
keepin^^the  promises  irrade  in  .the 
"lost  treaties"   of   1851   and   1852.   Ac- 
cording to  the  officials  of  the  Indian 
interests  the  treaties  were  made  with 
the    Indians    who    were    then    on    the 
war  patti,  and  promised  them  that  if 
peace  w^ere   made,   that   a  large   num- 
ber of  reservations  would  be  set  aside 
for   the   original   holders   of   the   land, 
provided     they    lived    in     peace    a.nd 
quiet    with    the    white    settlers.      The 
Indian  leaders  report  further  that  the 
promises  have  only  been  kept  in  part, 
that  the   Indians  who  made  and  kept 
the  agreement  to  remain  at  peace  re- 
ceived   no  concessions,  while  the  ma- 
jority who  kept  at  war  for  many  years 
after    received    the    *'cream"     of    the 
holdings.     It  is  with  the  ooiect  of  rem- 
iedving    the    evils    pointed    out    in    the 
j  reports    tl^t    the    Indians    have    come 
,  together. 
SUNDAY   LAST    DAY 

Besides  the  main  organization  in  ^ 
the  district  represented,  there  are  four 
auxiliaries  of  women  members  who 
nre  represented  at  the  conference. 
Three  will  take  part  in  the  activities 
todav  presided  over  by  Director  Gif- 
lotte*  The  major  portion  of  the  mat- 
ter for  discussion  will  be  gone  over 
todav.  while  tomorro^v  the, . officers 
will  *be  elected  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  noxt  year's  pl'^^ce  ot 
meeting  named.  Though  this  is  th^^ 
first  meeting  of  the  Indians,  it  is 
reported  that  convention  will  be  an 
annual    affair    he'eafter 
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mA-likMit' 


Indian  Seeking  Aid  / 
For  Cal.  Redskins! 

To.,  urg' 

Lea  yesterdaT'  Hosh,  who  will   at- 
tend    the     meeting    ot     the     lml.au 
board  in  Kan  l.Tancisco  next  week 
thanked     Lea     for     the     efforts     he 
has    made    ho    far. 


T 
Calir^^ 


ional    aid    tor    the 

.IS,    Ned    Posh,    In- 

m^r    fromHloomfield,   call- 

Con?^f^man     Clarence     F. 


Sacramento.  Cal,  Bee 


AVJRIJL  i'^,  lV-3 


PRESS  BILL 


Of 


Sito   AuxfllarT-   Of   Indi 
Co-opera  tian    Win 
Court  Of  Cli 

12.— A    decision    to  \riss    the    court 
of  claims  bill  yft  reached  bv  inem- 

trict    2.    IndiaA    Bgjrd   oL.C<Jbpera.- 

ihe    decision    ;f  olio  wed  ^n    elo- 
quent    plea     by     Frank     Delecried 
president    of    the    organization      to 
n'ade    in°";„'"^"°^   ""   *^«   promises 

18o2.   or  live  In  destitution   for  an- 
other seventy  years." 

fhf"!^   i^'  '^^^   ^^'  "«   the   date   for 

!  p^tei'^'t;?'"  bi"^'  ^'''^""  "O" "« «^- 

.pected     to     be     present.     President 
fplTe'r^-^     -^»     ''e     the     prinerpal 


EM'K  T.AK.:    CAT...  APVOCAT. 
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INDIANS  TO  HOLD 


A  CONVENTION 

l^uL  Ivom  Hmnboldt.  "^^T" 

AnVsiskijou    CaamhMB    WUl 

Meet  In  Eureka  Sept.  7-«-0 

T?e  Indians  of  Humboldt  and 
Del  Norte  Counties  aud  of  Somes 
Bar  and  Forks  of  Salmon.  Siskiyou 

tr.  hold  a  "District 
^o^:  ^'tio"-  af  t^'U  par.  at 
Surlka  on  Sept  7-8-9.  1^23.  it  ^e- 
ine  a  three-day  conrention  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians  under  the  auspices 
of    the   Indian    Board  of    Co-opera- 

"°?he  delegates  are  to  bring  thetr 
o^n  bedding  and  make  a  regular 
camping  trip  of  the  ^^^''' ^^^^l 
council  around  the  camp  Are  eve- 
Bings.  as  well  as  holding  meetings 
throughout  the  three  J»y«-  J"^ 
regular  delegates  are  "^l  o^f^g^"* 
the    14    Auxiliaries   in    th<>  District 

as  well  as  the  regularly  *f ^^^^t^f 
committeemen,  but  all  public  spirit- 
ed   Indians    and    interested' whites 

will  be  we  <^°^^g^^  ^  WILDER, 

President      Klamath  Auxiliary 

and    California    Delegate  to    Wash- 
ington, D.    C.    1922. 


l-^-k^n-Mr-^ 


F.  G.  COLLETT  AGAIN 

We  are  informed,  without  much 
detail,  that  many  Indian  children 
applied  ^^^^^d^yxjor  fa^dmission"  to 
tBTe^  BigN2pjnS7*'^Lam^^  "school, 
^^^^  refused  admission,  and  that 
the  matt er  is  to  be  taken  into  court. 
Some  Indian  children  were  refused 
ajdmission  here.  The  Indian  child- 
ren are  doing  well  in  the  govern- 
ment schools  provided  for  them, 
and  the  agitation  is  the  work  of 
F.  G.  Collett,  of  previous  promi- 
nence in  this  same  line.  Such 
efforts  can  do  the  Indians  no 
special  good,  for  in  these  larger 
districts,  at  least,  they  will,  if 
^necessary,  be  put  into  '  separate 
State  schools,  possibly  without  the 
care  that  is  now  given  them  under 
government  management. 


MARCH  28,  192:4 
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oma  Indian 
,  J  i  Census  Taken 

3^7   - — 

On  last  Wednesday,  F.  G.  Collect, 
Alfred  C.  Gilles,  and  Warner  Weav- 
pr.  memtiFfsof  the  Indian  Co-opora- 
tion,  of  San  Francisco,  who  are  tak- 
ing a  census  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  State,  visited  the  Rancheria  on 
the  Garcia  river,  and  took  a  census 
of  the  Porno  Indians  residing?  there. 
The  poll  shows  eighty  members 
of  the  tribe  at  the  Rancheria.  The 
poll  will  be  used  in  a  suit  which 
will  be  brought  before  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington  next 
fall.  The  suit  is  to  recover  indem- 
nity under  treaties  right  signed  in 
1851    and    1S52.      The    gentleman 

i were  j^iven  a  l)ig  feast_an(L_iu_\VLU-; 
dance  wasgfven  as  a  feature  of  the 

entertainment  for  the  visitors.    The 

gentleman  left  later  in  the  day    for 

Stewg^t's  Point  to  take  a  census  of 

another  Indian  tribe  residing  ift  that 

that  vicinitv. 


cf^Tfms^^w^^ms 


Sonoma  Indians  Have  Pow-Wow 

^  hru  th/  eff  <lr4  of  the  Indian  board 
of '  etyof  ^ic|,  the  Indian  peo- 
pie  d^ji^fe^ut  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia h^  been  organized  into  auxiliar- 
ies to  that  Bf^^  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  to'^elp  better  their  own 
conditions. 

A  suit  is  now  pending  in  the  Courts 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  to  settle  the 
question  of  their  rights  to  lands  in 
California,  and  to  fair  pay  for  the 
same  based  on  the  value  of  the  lands 
at  the  time  they  were  taken  from  the 
Indians. 

Besides  this  there  is  a  bill  pending! 
before  the  present  congress  to  author- 
ize all  bands  and  tribes  of  Indians  in 
California  to  bring  a  similar  suit  a- 
gainst  the  federal   government.      In 
ihis  connection  the  Secretary  of  the| 
interior  advised  that  a  careful  roll  Oj 
all  persons  of  California  Indian  bloo< 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing their  needs  and  their  rights. 

Til  is  roll  will  be  necessary  befor< 
any  settlement  can  be  had. 

All    persons    of    California    Indiai 
blood  are  urged  to  be  at  one  of  th< 
following  places  on  the  day  mentionei 
for  the  purpose  of  better  understand- 
ing their   rights   and  privileges  anr 
for  the  final  enrollment. 

Saturday,  April  26,  Hopland,  Sun-I 
day,  April  27,  Upper  Late,  Covelo, 
Big  Valley,  Monday,  April  28,  Lower 
Lake,  Middletown,  Tuesday,  April  29, 
Laytonville,  Sherwood,  Wednesday,! 
April  30,  Garberville. 


PLAN  PLEA  TO 


Four  Full-Blobded  Braves  Will 
Represent  California  Tribes 
in  Effort  to  Gain  Old  Lands 


California  Indians  will  send  a  del- 
egation of  four  native,  full-blooded 
braves   to   Washington,   it   wm   de^ 
cided    in    convention    yesterday,    to 
take  the  first  steps  toward  securing 
$1 800.000   cash   and    7.500,000    acres 
of    flrst-class    reservation   land   ad- 
judged, they  declare,  owing  to  them. 
The  Indians,  represented  by  chief s 
BT.fl   othe'-s  of  the  tribes,  met  yes- 
flTday  at  the  third  annual  confer- 
I'nct  held  under  the  auspice,  of  the 
fncorporated    Indian    Boar^^of   Co^ 
^^amX.  wUV^M^ocs.  Pomas, 
wvinrkies     Chuc    Chfincis,    MiwoKS. 
HSa3!^Yuk«srra<as.  Monos  and 

Flutes   were    represented. 
PROGRAM   MAPPED. 

The  Indians  decided  to  »end  a 
delegation  to  Washington  to  confer 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Thf  Indian  ^^;-\f,-^rtr.:^sr  a 

n  a  TndSis  the   right  to  J?o   before 
The  Court  of  Claims  to  present  the 

following   case:  ^  x*,^  p«iifornia 

t— That  the  land  of  the  CaUlowa 

y   Indians  was  taken  without  pay 

O^That  Congress  and  the  Supreme 

2  Court  have  both  determined  that 
7^.  Indiana'  right  of  occupancy  to 
the  land  of  California  has  never 
l^/en  extinguished  by  Jreaty  and 
payment,  as  was  the  case  in  every 

other  State.  ^.ft^o      w^re 

^— That      eighteen     treaties      were 

3  Jade    under    President   FlUmore 
In   1850-51   by   a  special  commUtee. 
determining  that  Pavment^for  Cali- 
fornia Indian  lands   should  be  *1.- 
mm  cash   and  ;?.500  000   acres  of 
flrst-class  reservation  land  Invari 
ous  parts  of  the  State.         „„„„   .  .„ 
VI  —That  this  treaty  was  Pas?«<*  to 
4  the  point  of  ratification,  when  it 
was  "lost"  or  "mislaid." 

^^t'^^af^dtcld":^'?^  t-  four  c^Om- 

^':;!.rdT^e.^^teT^nd^!:^mrn*a^tf3 
popular  vote  of  the  Indians  of  the 

"^  The  meeting   was   attended  by^a 
number  of  Pe"ons  who   have   been 
interested    In    standmg    by    the    in 
riians    including  Dr.   George   Whar- 

vev  Dr.  James  was  recentlj.  ap 
^fnted  bv  Secretary  Hubert  Work 
^  a  member  of  the  Indian  Advisor> 
f-^^J^ttee  of  100  whose  member- 
XTuoTncfudL  Winiam  Kando^ph 
Hearst.  FrAnk  Munsey,  \Villl8  Ab 
bot.  Charles  F.  Lummis.  D^-  J°^" 
Coiiistock  and  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur. 


REPUBLICAN 


fecrainento,  Cal.  Boa 


Rock  and  *^athl-*,n*^f  f     ^^Id  . 
'"^nt   Is   maffBk  tHtr  y>nounce-  / 

been  formedTy  the  Tn^*^"   '"°°''   ''^s  I 
Co-operation      The   „i        "  ^°'"'^  °^ 
at   Feather   PalL      tT  ^^'"JSf'  '« 
Bald  Rock   were   air  J,/    ^"kil^  ^t 
A    campaign    is    n^*"^  ot^nized. 
ducted  to  enroll  all  ?"!,.  "^'"^    <=°n- 
sons  Of  Indian  "bloo/""^*"/  "^  per-  / 
ot  the  enrollment  i,.„K!  ^"'•Pose 
With   the  ^overn^e^  '°  '♦^tt^r  ''"''^t  ' 
With   Indian   matTers  ^°""«ctiou 


An  SUlV^tfot  California  In- 
dians hV  ^^''  Kuihorised  by  the 
Sretarf  of  th.  i«>t^ior  for  the 
nurpose  of  det^U^  their  needs 
^nd  rights  in  a^lmt  pending  and 
others    to     be     flleU     in     Washmg- 

^°Th?re  ^will  be  meetings  h*ld  for 
the  purpose  of  enrolling  the  In- 
dans  nml  eiplainil.g  their  r.ghts 
and     privileges    at    the    t>me    and 

„  places   gi^■*n    herewith: 

I      Thursday,    April    IT.    Geyserville, 

1  p    ni. 

Saturday,      April      26,      Hopland, 

Sunday,    April'   27,    UPPer    Lake. 

10    a.  TCI. 

Sunday,  April  27,  Covelo,   1  p.  m. 
Sunday.     April     27,     Big     Valley. 

7    p    rn.  ^    , 

Monday,    April    28,    Lower    Lake. 

10  a.  m. 


(     Monday.  April     28.     Middletown, 

^TueTday,  April     29.     LaytonviUe. 

10   a.    m.  Sherwood. 

Tuesday,  April      -.»,      ^^                 j 

^   ^'  "^*     ^  Ai^vii   •^O    Garberville 
Wednesday,  Apui  ^^^  ^** 

7  p.  m. 


The    children    of    ^^^^^    \\>a 
be     saved.       Diplomats     >mU     "^ 
Ithem    20    years    from    now. 


OOT'QB£R  20,  1523   ^ 


NQVSMBER  1,  -^923 


INDIANS  MEET  TO  PLAN 
PRESSING  SUIT  UNDER 
90V^J^NMgNT>^TREATIES 

*"  j^afe  d^egaWs  to  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation  closed  their 
annual  conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week  with  new  pledges 
to  press  the  75  years  old  action 
ap-ainst  the  government  to  collect 
fn^Txcess  of  $11,000,000  for 
7.500,000  acres  of  California 
lands.  The  suit,  now  pending  m 
Washington,  grew  out  of  the  al- 
leged failure  of  the  government  to 
pay  money  as  proY><le/  «nder  18 
treaties  signed  by  the  federal  com- 
mission and  the  Indians  m  1851- 
1852. 


J^TURERIN 
LEMOORE  TELLS 


OF  TACHE 


Urging,  TeSi  Sui 
Redmen 


I^EMOORK  (Kings  Co.),  Oct.  20.— 
r;<»rjrgci  Wharton  Jameg  of  Pasa- 
dena, author  and  /  lecturer,  was  in 
Lemoore  to-day  on  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  the  Tache  tribe  oi  Indians 
on  the  Lempore  reservation.  ^Ve  ia 
Gn  route  to  a  meetiitg  in  San  Fran- 
cisco beginning  Monday  of  the  In- 
dian board'^of  co-operation  of  which 
he  is  vice-president. 
.  This  organization  has  11,000  out 
of  24,000  Indians  in  California  in 
a  leakuc  and  they  have  brought  a 
tf'st  suit  against  the  United  States 
Government  to  recover  payment  for 
lands  taken  from  them,  they  claim, 
Avithout   compensation. 


f*Rff  T^it?-  <^^'-  ^ 


OCTOBER  S8,   ^Jag 


1 

i       START   MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE 

Riil^l!?         "'*'"^'    secretary,    and 
BUly  Williams,  president,  of  the  So- 

Zll  I  yh^™  California  Indians, 

ZZl     ;.'/*"»    P°«er  valley   this 

,  ta  Rn«  '"■™®''  ^''^  sone  to  San- 

"  drivpT'  '?^'''  ""^  ''  commencing  a  | 

TZ'V'  ^"^""'"^'^t  of  as  many' 

dins  in    .*  "'  '^'  ""'•^^  '^^  ''^y  '^- 
a'ans  in  the  association. 

ter  .^rV  '■^*""  *°  this  section  af- 

countv      !":^  '""^  ^''^^  ^°  Sonoma 
county  and  begin  a  similar  campaign 


I 


'wBrnmBiirnrtnfon — 
i^(^*f Indians  of  California 

An  enrollment  of  California  Indians 
has  been  Auferized  by  the  secretary 
of  tlie  inteKor  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
su  t"3  their  needs  and  rights  in  a 
suit  pending  and  others  to  be  filed  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

There  will  be  meetings  held  for   the 

exE-"^  f "rolling  the  Indians  and 

explaining  their  rights  and  privileges 

at  the  time  and  places  given  berewlfh : 

^Thursday,    April    17,    Geyserville.  1 

Saturday,  April  26.  Hopland    1  n   „ 
a.  S:"''''  ''P"'  27.  Upp'er  Lake!-  W 
Sunday,  April  27,  Covelo.  1  p  „ 

iiiiay,  April  28,    Lower   Lake,  10 


a. 


S.  F.  CAL.  EXAM!^^E«^ 
OCTOBER  25, 


idians  Meet  to  Mam 
Suit  for  Millions] 


State  delegate*^  t 
board  of  co-operanpi 
annual     oonferend^ 


Indian  1 
ed  theirl 
ty     Hal) 


avenue  yesterday  withyrow  pledges 
to  press  their  75  yearS^ld  action 
against  the  governmenV^  collect  in 
excess  of  $11,000,000  for  7,500,000 
acres  of  California  lands. 

The  suit,  now  pending  In  Wagh- 
Ington,  grew  out  of  the  alleged 
failure  of  the  government  to  pay 
them  the  money  as  provided  under 
eighteen  treaties  signed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Commission  and  the  Indians  In 
1851-1852. 

The  money  owing  them,  the  In- 
dians declared,  far  exceeds  the  $11,- 
000,000.  The  government  owes  them, 
additionally,  they  say,  interest  on 
the  amount. 

Approximately  20,000  Indians  In 
the  State  would  benefit  if  the  courts 
ruled  against  the  government. 


^I.VMr.ni.   CAT..  TTMRS-STA^  '- 


^,000  GALIFORNIA  INDIANS 
SEEK  JUSTICE  FROM  WHIT 


FATHER  AT  WASHINGTON 


Dr.  George  Wharton  James  and  Indian  Delegation  Appearl 
at  First  Pmbyterian  Church  to  Plead  for  Recognitioni 
of  Their  Simple  Cause. 


T^yenty  thousand  Cafifornia  Indi- 
ans are  pleading  with  the  Great 
White  Father  at  Washington  tor 
justice.  Though  the  federal  govern- 
ment completed  eighteen  treaties 
with  the  redmen  of  the  Golden 
State  seventy-five  years  ago,  the 
government  has  failed  thus  far  to 
not  only  pay  the  Indians  for  tlieir 
ceded  California  lands,  but  also  to 
pay  for  7,500,000  acres  of  land 
which  were  to  be  allotted  to  them 
in  exchange  for  the  land  given  in 
the  treaties. 

Today  the  Indians  are  trying  to 
win  the  simplest  form  of  recognition 
from  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton through  having  passed  by  Con- 
gress an  enabling  act  which  would 
entitle  them  to  go  into  a  United 
States  court  and  press  their  qlaims 
against  the  government.  The  Indi- 
ans make  no   demands   for  any  spe- 


support    the    renewal    of    the    cam 
paign  to  get  the  Indian  matter  again| 
before  Congress. 

liVDIAlW    AS    LIVING    MODEl^ 

All  the  above  and  ten  times  more 
was  told  at  the  i?irst  Presbyterian 
church  last  night  by  Dr.  George 
Wharton  James  and  a  group  of  his 
•red  brothers.'*  Living  pictures  have 
been  in  vogue  lor  years  for  iiius- 
trating  aims,  objects,  addresses, 
styles,  and  other  tnings.  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  more  ettective  group 
of  illustrations  was  ever  pressed 
into  service  tnan  the  grgup  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians  who  accompanied  Dr. 
james  to  Alameda  last  night  and 
took  part  in  the  meeting,  in  Hact, 
It  might  be  trutij^uiiy  said  that  Dr. 
James  ;^as  more  a  mac*ter  of  cere- 
monies than  lecturer,  a^id  that  the 
stars  of  the  evening  were  these  In- 
dians who  told  in  simple  woras  and 


ans  maKe  no  uemauua  iv^i  a^.y  o^/v.  aians  wno  luiu  i"  snuyic  *ifi/xvio  «**v* 
ciftc  sum.  but  simply  seek  an  oppor-|  ^^^tle  cadence  of  the  wrong  the 
tunity  to  have  a  United  States  court |g,.^at  united  States  had  dpne  them 
decide  whether  or  not  they  are  en-j  ^nd  '^*'  thoir  ^.ttorts  to  rie:ht  the 
titled  to  any  money  reconniense  for 


the  lands  they  so  ireelv  gave  Vhen 
the  federal  gvernVnent^,  \  with  fair 
promises  and  fluent  argument,  in- 
duced them  to  give  aw^y  their  birth- 
right. The  federal  government  has 
made  provision  to  recompense  the 
Indians  for  their  property  holdings 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  except 
California.  The  government  paid 
Indians  for  land  in  states  which 
were  bought  from  foreign  powers, 
particularly  the  Indians  in  those 
states  included  in  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase from  the  French. 

TREATIEvS  SIGNED  IN    1851 

The  eighteen  California  Indian 
treaties  were  negotiated  in  1851 
and  1852.  when  Franklin  Pierce  was 
President  of  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing President  Wilson's  regime  Sena-, 
tor  Phelan  secured  the  passage  of  an' 
enabling  act  through  the  Senate,  but 
the  outbreak  of  the  world  war 
caused  the  measure  to  be  side- 
tracked in  the  lower  house,  and  the 
passaj;e  was  never  completed.  Be- 
cause of  the  halt  in'  the  Initial  pro- 


Of  their  efforts  to  ri^ht  the 
wrong  in  order  to  care  for  the  In- 
dian aged,  eaucate  the,  Indian  young 
and  keep  the  California  indian  alive 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

MADE  IRRESISTIBIiE  APPEAL 
The  Indian  speakers  and  singers 
made  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
audience  and  won  complete  confi- 
dence in-  every  statement  they  made. 
The  audience  was  small  enough  to 
be  accommodated  in  the  hall  in  the 
rear  of  the  church  proper.  The 
theme  was  big  enough,  and  the  star 
peiiformers  capable  enough,  to  plead 
their  cause  in  the  largest  rallying 
hall  in  America,  and  before  any 
audience  American  can  produce. 

Indian  dreams,  Indian  songs,  In- 
dian humor,  Indian  faith  in  the 
white  man  despite  years  of  neglect 
and  ill-usage,  were  all  depicted  with 
a  vividness4and  convincing  clearness 
which  seems  to  promise  certain  suc- 
cess at  the  end  of  a  long,  lOng  trail, 
if  only  the  story  of  the  California 
Indians  can  be  spread  wide  enougl 
to  make  it  common  knowledge.  Th 
meeting  was  as  unique  ag..  it  wa 
ctedrngs,  r^iew'biVl  wiTl  have  tJ  be!  forceful,  as  interesting  as  it  wa: 
put  through  both  branches  of  Con- 1  instructive.  No  one  could  fail  to  be 
^ress  and  signed  by  the  President  |  deeply  impressed  with  the  righteous- 
liefore  the  Indians  can  even  ask  a|  ness  of  their  cause.  The  white  au- 
United  States  court  to  decide  wheth-  dience-  was  stirred  with  feeiing^| 
er  or  not  they  are  entitled  to  any  probably  ranging  from  regret  ana 
consideration  whatsever.  The  In-  shame  to  ^feeling  of  deep  resent- 
ment that  such  conditions  prevail | 
and  have  been  permitted   to  prevail 


dian  board  of  co-operation  is  now 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  and  cam- 
paigning for  friends  and  finances  to  \  tot  sev< 


•years  and  more. 
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INDIimS  WILL  HOLD 
MEETINGS  TO  LEARN 


\ 
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Throiwdythe  efforts  of  the  Indian 
Board  oP^Cooporation,  the  Indian 
people  throughout  the  state  of  Cal- 
ifornia have  been  organized  into 
auxiliaries  of  that  board  in  order 
that  they  might  learn  to  help  better 
their  own  conditions. 

A  suit  is  now  pending  in  the 
courts  in  Washington,  D.  C.  to  set- 
tle the  question  of  their  rights  to 
lands  in  California,  and  to  fair  pay 
for  the'  same  based  on  the  value  of 
the  lands  at  the  time  they  were 
taken  from  the  Indians. 

Besides  this  there  is  a  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  present  congress  to 
authorize  all  bands  and  tribes  of  In- 
dians in  California  to  bring  a  simi- 
lar suit  agaimst  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  this  connection  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  advised  that 
a  careful  roll  of  all  persons  of  Cal- 
ifornia Indian  blood  be  made  for  th^ 
purpose  of  determining  their  needs 
and  their  rights. 

This  roll  will  be  necessary  before 
any  settlement   can  be  had. 

All  persons  of  California  Indian 
blood  are  urged  to  be  at  one  of  the 
following  places  on  the  day  and 
time  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
better  understanding  their  rights 
and  privileges  and  for  the  final  en- 
rollment. 

Wednesday,   May   7,   Requa,    1:00. 

Thursday,  May  8,  Johnson's  Place 
1:00 

Friday,    May    9,    Weitchpec,    1:00. 

Saturday,  May  10.  Willow  Creek 
7:00. 

Sunday,    May    11,    Hoopa,    1:00. 

Monday,    May    12,    Orleans.    7:00. 

Tuesday,  May  13,  Somes  Bar, 
1:00. 

Wednesday,  May  14.  Cottage 
Grove.  1:00 

Thursday,    May   15,    Free,    1:00. 

Friday,  May  16,  Happy  Camp, 
1:00. 


Ium:kA,  CALIFORNIA,  SA 


llNDIAXJ^    IV    CX)rXTlES    OF    HUM- 
BOIiM^\Nl>      MEX1)0(  INO      TC 


A  suit  is  now  pending  in  the  courts 
lin  Washington,  D.  C,  to  settle  the 
[question  of  Indian  rights  to  lands  in 
California,  and.  to  fair  pay  for  the 
same  based  on  the  value  of  the  lands 
I  at  the  time  they  were  taken  from  the 
llndians. 

Besides  this  there  is  a  bill  pending 
before  the  present  congress  to  au- 
thorize all  bands  and  tribes  of  In- 
dians in  California  to  bring  a  similar 
suit  against  the  federal  government. 
In  this  connection  the  secretary  of 
ithe  interior  advised  that  a  careful 
roll  of  all  persons  of  California  In- 
jdian  blood  be  made  for  the  purpose 
►f  determining  their  needs  and  their 
fights. 

This  roll  will  be  necessary  before 
fmy  settlement  can  be  had. 

All  persons  of  California  Indian 
)lood  are  urged  to  be  at  one  of  the 
^dlowing  places  on  the  day  and  time 
nentioned  for  the  purpose  of  better 
understanding  their  rights  and  priv- 
ileges and  for  the  final  enrollment. 

Saturday,    May    3,    Blue    Lake,    l    p. 

Sunday,  May  4,  Loleta,  1  p.  m. 

Sunday,    May    4,    Auburn,    10    a.    m. 

Monday,  May  5,  Crescent  City,  1 
m. 

Tuesday,  May  6,  Smith  River,  1 
IP-   ni. 

Wednesday,  May  7,  Requa,  1  p.  m. 

Thursday,  May  8,  Johnson's  Place, 
[1    p.   m. 

Friday,   May  9,   Weitchpec,   1   p.  m. 

Saturday,  May  10,  Willow  Creek, 
7  p.  m. 

Sunday,   May  11,  Hoopa.   1   p.  m. 

Monday,  May  12,  Orleans,   7  p.  m. 

Tuesday,    May   12,    Orleans,    7   p.   m. 

Tuesday,  May  13/  Somes  Bar,  1  p. 
m.  -^ 

Wednesday,  May  14,  Cottage  Grove, 

1   p.  m. 
Thursday.  May  15,  Free.  t 

Friday,  May   16,   Happy  Camp.   1   p. 

pi. 
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INDIANS  WILL  SEi 
LAND  REALLOTMENT 

Decide  to  Carry  Fight  Direct  to 

Washington — Have  Clear 

Case,  Experts  Say 

By  a  staff  Correspondent 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CaL,    Nov.    6— 
jThe  Indians  of  northern  California  are 
planning  to  carry  their  fight  for  land 
reapportionment  and  the  belated  cor- 
rection of  violated  Government  treat- 
ies  with   them   direct   to   Washington 
as    a    result    of   a   week's    convention 
ended      last      Monday.        Representa- 
tive    tribesmen     of     the     Wintoones, 
Moducs,    Yakias,    Piutes,   Yukats    and 
others  attending  the  third  annual  con- 
ference in  conjunction  with  the  Indian 
Board     of     Co-operation     familiarized 
themselves  with  suits  filed  in  Wash- 
ington    to     settle     the     question     of 
whether   the   Indians   or   the   Federal 
Government    are    rightful    owners    of 
lands   held  as   national  in  California. 
Four  Indians  will  be  selected  by  the 
tribjs  to  plead  their  cause  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Dr.  George  Wharton  James  and  Dr. 
C.  :^art  Merriam,  director  of  the 
Unitftd  States  Biological  Survey 
piloted  the  conference  in  its  delibera- 


nent  information  therefrom  ib, 
mailed  to  every  member  of  thbi 
mittee  of  100  which  meets  In  Wal- 
ton in  December.  I  expect  great  tn 
of  that  meeting.  We  will  welcome- 
recommendations  for  indefinite  ^ 
cedure  to  settle  once  and  for  all  t 
claims  of  Indians  unjustly  dealt  wi 
in  the  rush  of  western  land  settleme: 

j     j^XP^ND  $l/OGaO( 

IWlNNIPEbv  Min.,  Oct.  ii    (SpecJ 
C0rrespondence>^.4--  Commi|sioner    ^ 
Hfegiijs,  of  LondBH.  Ep^Und,  S( 
in  I  coifimand   of   [he^^alvfetion  ' 
thFougliout  the   vioM,  l^^t   V^ 
t^y  ipr  the  Unikd  Stated 
ing|  with  loQai  officials 


tions.y  The  Indians  ask  the  right  to 
appear  before  the  Court  of  Claims  and 
they  are  being  taught  to  make  this  re- 
quest by  these  friends,  and  othera,  of 
the  dispossessed  Indian.  The  Indian 
Board  has  accomplished  much  to  or- 
ganize the  inarticulate  tribes,  rem- 
nants of  a  forgotten  race.  California 
north  of  the  Tehachapi  has  been  sub- 
divided into  seven  districts.  Auxili- 
aries to  the^  Indian  Board  hav£jt)[fifia 
formed  in  eaVh,  and  about  10,000  In- 
dians enrolled  as  members. 

The  Indians,  according  to  experts, 
have  a  clear  case.  They  can  prove 
federal  confiscation  of  their  lands; 
right  of  occupancy  yet  valid,  both 
Congress  and  the  United  States  Su- 
preme 'Court  having  determined  that 
this  right  has  not  been  extinguished 
either  by  treaty  or  payment;  federal 
abrogation  of  18  treaties  made  in 
I80O-5I;  deliberate  scrapping  of  treat- 
ies "lost"  or  "mislaid"  when  near 
ratification. 

It  may  be  noted  that  manv  Indian 
experts  and  students  in  California  look 
quite  as   much  to  the  commission  of 
100    appointed    by    Dr.    Hubert   Work 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  final  so- 
lution of  the  American   Indian  prob- 
lem as  to  the  public-spirited  but  some- 
what local  programs  to  bring  perma- 
nent relief  to  the  Indian.     This  is  the 
view  of  Dr.  Work  himself,  expressed 
to  a   representative  of  The   Christian 
Science   JMonitor.      Dr.   Work   said    in 
part : 

wolLv  Tnw^  ""adapted  to  a  blanket 
pol  ty.  Injustices  have  been  done  We 
seek  a  remedy.  But  mere  hit  and  miat 
patchwork  that  relieves  one  «man  Trea 
while  neglecting  other  Indians  outside 
certain  geographical  boundaries  is  nn? 
the  remedy  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  apply.  The  Indians  of  Xew 
Mexico.  of  California  and  of  Oklahoma 
present    three    distinct    problems        Tn 

nt^^T-''-    f'"'    '"Stance,    the    Govern" 
inent   tries   to   act   as   trustee  fcr  irVl 

sponsible  Indians  suddenly  milUonalrls" 
from   income  of  leases  of  oi!  landf 

Much    has    been    said    loose  y    about 
Government  discrimination.     Our  error 

U-e  "have  °in'tc';'  "°L°'  -"""iss  on. 
v\  e    na\e,    in    fact,    nothing-    -a-nrtv,,,^      r 

the   dignity  of  the   word  "polTcv ''  \vJ  ' 

Zlt^^m'"'^-  ^"    ''''''    direK'    Pour 
post    office    inspectors    in     Washin^tnn 

^^^"i>,^'  ^-eviewing  the  business  method. 
and  files  of  the  Indian  Bureau      Peitl 


cu  _     ^_ 

prclWii   f6r  /es^ern   Can 
in^  tXej  ultimate  [expend"' 
00(),000>f,  Of  this  sum  it  ' ' 
sp^nd  $^i>0,000  in  ^inni 
headqulirt^s   will  be 
new  mfemorikl  traini: 
erected.     The\  remaj 
gram  iontempla^te 
in(|ustfrial   home  ^ 
*"  w  aostel  foi 

a  %9vl  citadel 

a  eiwlel  and 

in^Va!^ouv 
Conlnv^s 

'Wfinnipe 

plans  i 

const 

way 

sa 
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«EKfteSVT  CITT.  CAD 
TBIPLICATB 


CALIFORIIM  ililN!!  WILL 
ORGilllIZE  TfljEEK  fUGHTS 

sWor^  of 


^  Through  ^thfeVBFort|  of  the  Indian 
board  of  cocJperation,  the  Indian  peo- 
ple throughout  t!(Sj^ate  of  Califor- 
nia have  been  orgamzed  into  auxiliar- 
ies to  that  board  in  order  that  they, 
might  l«^arn  to  help  better  their  own 
condiijons. 

A  suit  is  now  pending  in  the  courts 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  settle  the 
question  of  their  rights  to  lands  in 
California,  and  to  fair  pay  for  the 
same  based  on  the  value  of  the  lands 
at  the  time  they  were  taken  from  the 
Indians. 

Besides  this  there  is  a  bill  pending 
before  the  present  congress  to  author- 
ize ail  bands  and  tribes  of  Indians  in 
California  to  bring  a  similar  suit  a- 
gainst  the  federal  government.  In 
this  connection  the  Secretary  of  thei 
Interior  advised  that  a  careful  roll  of 
all  persons  of  California  Indian  bloodf 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  determin 
ing  their  needs  and  their  rights. 

This  roll  will  be  necessary  befon 
any  settlement  can  be  had. 

All   persons   of   California      Indiai 

blood  are  urged  to  be  at  one  of  th( 

following  places  on  the  day  and  tim( 

[mentioned  for  that  purpose  of  bettej 

nderstanding  their  rights  and  pri\ 

leges  and  for  the  final  enrollment: 

Crescent  City,  Monday,  May  5, 
:00  p.  m. 

Smith   River,   Tuesday,   May   6, 
:00  p.  m. 

Requa,  Wednesday,  May  7,  at  l:o| 
.  m. 

Other  meetings  will  be     held 
ohnson's    Place,    Witchepec,    Willo^ 
reek,    Hoopa,    Orleans,    Somes    Bai 
ottage     Grove,     Free,     and     HappJ 
amp. 


t>i„r7.ake    CiYic_££at£J.    a    meet- 
Uig  of  theV«^ns  and  their  white 
frfeads     wilT   be     held     ^nd^'^  /^^ , 
auspices    of    the    Indiaiv    Board    ol 
Coopiation.       Mr.     and     Mrs.     Ben 
wnLr     and    Miss    Nettie     Steven 
will  be  the  speakers.     Mrs.  W   der 
is   a  trained  nurse   and  Mr.   Wilder 
is    one    of    the    capable    leaders    of 
the     Karok     Tribe     from     Orleans. 
MfssStovenshas    a  splendid   voice 

and  has  been  on  the  ^tage  ^  Sa„ 
Francisco.  Her  songs  and  jrork 
should  prove  most  ^^'^'^W'f^^ 
cause.       It    is    ^'^'^\'''^\''l\fo 

super    of    the    ^'-l^X^'^'Cl 

he    in    the    party.      He   is    85    >ears 

1    and   a   most   interesting   Indian 

1  ader   of   the  old   itme.     All  those 

S  risted    in    helping    the^J^^^^^ 

g^t    some    compensation    from    the 

U     S    Government   for   lands   taken 

*!,»«,  in   early  days  by  means 

Tto   claims   «m   be   «""«"'  "^ 

the,   meeting- 


^ftCp?.if!en4o.  r^al.  Hot 

NOVEMeER    16;   1923 


WILL  VISIT  TRIBES 


Chief  William   ,,„„^,,  „,  Tuol»„„e 
idiafc  tan*  iflalins. 


S0N<4pf\     rnjolunfhp     To  ^      v«,. 

InuJd  Itll"^^  ;^^^*^^^  ^"^-^  tTe 
Jnlted  States  to  carry  out  early- 
Jay  treaty  pluses  with  the 
Vorthern  Oaliforiir  Indians,  Chi e? 
tVIlliam  Puller,  head  of  th;  rem 
nants  of  a  tribe  living  on  a  re'e^I 
nation  near  Tuolumne,  has  departed 
■''"r.?.'^'^^^^"  «»^ong:  his   people. 

Chief  Fuller  will  call  on  the 
tribal  remnants  in  Indian  District 
po.  11.  urgringr  elections  to  select 
a  committee  which  will  go  to 
Washington  to  press  the  Indians' 
Claims. 


« 

POMOVA,  CA1„  PROGRESS         1« 

IT  AP.aiV  7,  1K3 


/legations'  of  CaUfonrlaln^ians 
1  were\)resent  In,  the  JWgeWSir yes 
Terday  afternW^.    t|e  red  men  are 

seeking  pasS^toH  me'^f'-'^'  ^° 
congress  a>rf«or^ij»«*them  to  bring 
suU  against  the-l^ral  '^^rnment 
to  receive  lands  granted  then 
tribes  by  early  treaties. 


JULY  21|  1923 


iMMtpi 
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DtANS  TO  SUE 

FOR  VALUABLE 
TIMBER  LAND 


795,000  Acres  Alleged  To  Have 
Been  Wrongfully  Separated 
From  Klamath  Iteserya- 
;y  Bafifiurvey 


-KJ^^ATTf^AULm  (Ore.),  July 
21. — ^Under  a  contrlo^^st  signed 
<  by  ;the  KlamatlwtM^ffodoc  Indian 
tribes,  the  Tai^kin  band  of 
Snake  Indians  and  attorneys,  fol- 
lowing: a  meeting:  of  the  Indian 
tribal  council  at  Chiloquin  and 
Klamath  Agrency,  the  Indians  are 
prepared  to  •  bring"  suit  against 
the  United  States  for  recovery  of 
Tas.aoo  acres  of  tlmberland  ad- 
joining the  Klamath  ReservMion 
valued  at  from  ^l.SOO.OjO  to  |l500,- 
OQO,  which  the  Indian^  allege  was 
wrongfully  separated  from  the  res- 
ervation through  an  error  in  a  sur- 
vey. 

The  contract  to  become  valid  re- 
quires confirmation  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Atfairs  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but 
as  the  terms  of  the  contract  were 
tentatively  agreed  upon  by  the 
government  authorities,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  contract  will  be  ap- 
proved   shortly    and   suit   started. 

Suit    In   Clainui    Court. 

The  contract  was  signed  by  Sel- 
don  Er.  Kirk  for  the  Indian  tribes 
and  by  Daniel  D.  Hehderson,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  C  M.  O'Neill  and 
John  Irwin  of  Klamath  Palls,  at- 
torneys, who  will  represent  the 
Indians.  Th&  suit  will  be  brought 
by  virtue  of  a  bill  passed  by 
congress,  May  26,  1920,  under 
which  the  three  Indian  tribes  are 
authorized  to  submit  their  claims 
to  the  court  of  claims,  with  the 
right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to 
the  supreme   court. 

The  land  in  dispute  is  largely  un- 
der private  ownership  and  should 
the  Indians  win  the  suit  the  United 
States  will  be  obliged  to  recom- 
pense them  for  the  value  of  the 
land,  most  of  which  is  heavily  tim- 
bered and  valuable  for  lumber  op- 
erations. 

Remnant  o(  Piute  Tribe. 

The      Yahooskin       Indians    are    a 
remnant  of  the  Piute  tribe  of  the 
Snake    River    who    settled    in    the; 
UM)er    Sprague    River    country    on 
thj    reservation    many    years    ago^vj 
The    Klamath      and      Modoo    trib< 

-ve  resided  there  since  the  l^eser- 
ton  was  created. 
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ndiansTb  Aid 
le  for  Property 

More  tlian  75  Indiana  attonded 
a  meeting  affliZKl  haU,  Pearwn 
stree?  *yday.  to  approve  the 
proposed  action  against  the  gov- 
ernment by^Wch  Steve  Super,  an 
Indian  liviriU^  Siskiyou  coutity, 
hopes  to  regain  r  possession  of  the 
Klamath  National  forest  and  oth- 
er property  for  the  Karock  tribe  of 
I  Northern     California.      Super     and 

Frederick  G.  Collett.  execuUve  rep* 
resentative  of  the  Indian  board  of 
co-operation,  were  present  to  ex- 
plain the  projected  suit.  The  In- 
dians    from     this     district     voted 

their  approval  of  the  iitigartlon. 
i  -  -  — -^- 


ILLIONS  INVOLVED 
FIGHT  BY  INDIANS 
FOR  ANCIENT  RIGHTS 

Iditor   Of    Paper   Devoted   To   Inferests    Of    State 
Tribesmen  Is  Making  Probe  Of  Revenue 

Claimed  In  Suits 


-sU^ 
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involved  in  the  fight  being  waged 
)y  the  Indiai^Board  of  Cooperation, 
Inc.,.  againstjhe  United  States  Gov- 
ernment according  to  Frederick  G. 
.^tllett,  executive  representative  of 
the  board  and  editor  of%the  Cali- 
Cornia   Indian   Herald,    who   was    in 

x-esno  yesterday  seeking  data  to 
je  presented  in  a  test  case  in  the 
[Tnited    States   court   of   appeals   nt 

''ashington  for  an   equitable  corn- 


tomorrow  for  thiv  purpose. 

*'The  condition  of  the  CaJlfornla 
Indian  is  improving,"  Collett  said. 
"Three  thousand  of  them  are  now  in 
the  public  school  since  a  supreme 
court  ruling  was  obtained  grant- 
ing them  the  right  to  enter  public 
.schools  and  declaring  them  citi- 
zens. Over  150  are  now  in  high 
schools  and  some  of  them  in  col- 
leges  and   universities  where     they 


sensation  to   California  Indians  for   are  making  progress. 


arly  occupancy  of  the  lands  of  the 
tate. 
Mr.  tJollett  is  making  an  estimate 
lof  the  amount  of  revenue  being  Qe- 
rived  by  the  Government  from 
lumber  rights,  oil  rights,  cattle 
grazing  rights  and  power  rights  so 
that  attorneys  for  the  Indian  board 
may  arrive  at  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  what  California  Indians 
should  receive. 

"California  Indians  are  practi- 
cally the  only  ones  in  America 
who  have  not  leceived  compensa- 
tion from  the  Government,"  Collett 
said  yesterday.  'Other  tribes  have 
received  miUions.  The  Indians  of 
California  have  not  known  what  to 
do  to  get  what  is  coming  to  them; 
we  others  have  b^en  too  busy  to  do 
it  for  them,  but  we  are  now  taking 
up  their  fight  in  ^e  courts." 

•*I  have  never  yet  *  known  of  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  which  has 
been  fully  kept  by  the  Government." 
he  continued,  referring  to  IS  old 
treaties  made  in  1851  and  1852, 
which  provided  7,500,000  acres  ot 
land  to  be  reserved  for  the  Indians 
and  $1,800,000  in  goods  in  payment 
for  land  released  by  the  Indians. 
These  old  treaties  were  never  rati- 
fied, he  said,  and  are  valuable  only 
in  that  they  indicate  what  was  con^ 
sidered   an   equitable   settlement   at 

that  time.  ^ 

*  The  Indians'  right  to  occupancy 
of    the    land    has    not    be^    extin- 
gqished,"   he  declaried.     "It  Is  rec- 
ognized by  other  governing  powers 
and   by   the    supreme   court   of   the 
United  States." 
'  The  test  case  now  before  the  ap- 
pellate court  in  Washington  is  not 
directly  against     the     Government, 
but  is  directed  at  the  federal  power 
commission  and    Secretaries   Work, 
Weeks  and  Wallace,  it  was  pointed 
out.     It  challenges  the  right  of  the 
power  commission  to  grant  to   the 
Electro    Metals    company    of      San 
Francisco    the    right      to      erect    a 
power   plant  on   the  Klamath  river 
in  Siskiyou  county,  and  claims  for 
the   Indians   of   the    state    the   right 
of     occupancy     before    any    power 
rights    are   granted. 
20,000    INDIANS 

There  are  now  roughly  20,000  In- 
dians in  California  who  will  bene- 
fit by  the  decision  if  it  is  won  by 
the  Indian  board,  Collett  said.  This 
board  is  now  making  a  more  com- 
plete count  of  state  Indians,  of 
whom  there  are  about  300  groups, 
which  will  show  not  only  the  num- 
ber but  the  blood  mixture  and 
other  details. 

The  Indians  are  also  being  or^ 
ganized  into  auxiliaries  to  assist 
the  board  and  11,000  have  already 
joined  and  are  contributing  their 
own  money  to  the  cause  where  they 
are   able   to   do   so,   he   said.      A   big 


^'Government  schools  are  taking 
care  of  from  750  to  1,000  in  the 
stat^,  but  with  the  opening  of  pub- 
lic schools  to  the  Indians  this  num- 
ber Will  probably  be  reduced." 

According  to  Collett,  the  Govern- 
ment school  trained  student  has  not 
bad  Ihe  chance  of  advancement  that 
the  public  school  student  has  had 
because  of  the  restrictions  and  the 
segregation  to  themselves.  These 
schools,  he  pointed  out,  only  went 
as    high    as    the    fifth      and      sixth 

grades.  • 

PredictingUhat  three.  Government 
schools  in  Inyo  county  would  close 
this  fall,  owing  to  lack  of  attend- 
ance, Collett  said  that  the  North 
Fork  ^school  would  probably  con- 
tinue.'* "We  have  no  desire  to  in- 
terfere with  the  *  Government 
schools,  which  are  doing  good 
work,"    he    said. 

Asked  if  the  California  Indian 
had  a  tendency  to  revert  to  type 
after  he  had  been  educated,  Collett 
said  that  in  public  schools  where 
Indians  were  educated  they  gen- 
erally showed  an  liicHhatlon  to  go 
on  with  their  education  the  same  as 
other  students.  Some  of  them  do 
revert  to  old  ways,  naturally,  he 
said. 
HEALTH   IMPROVES 

Indians  of  California  are  not 
dying  as  rapidly  as  they  did  a  few 
years  a^o  and  health  conditions 
generally  are  improving,  Collett  in- 
timated. 

"Too  many  people  today  still 
think  of  the  Indian  as  the  feath- 
ered, beaded  creature  of  the  forest 
They  have  intelligence  the  same  as 
other  races  and  with  proper  train- 
ing they  will  make  notable  progress. 
Disease  is  not  as  prevalent  as  in 
the  past  and  the  Indian  generally 
is  getting  better  care.  Of  course 
there  is  room  for  wonderful  im- 
provement." 

Plans  fur  a  big  Indian  gather- 
ing in  San  Francisco  this  fall  in 
which  300  Indians  of  the  different 
tribes  will  take  part  and  in  which 
the  games,  ceremonies,  dances  and 
pageants  will  be  featured,  are  being 
made,   Collett   said. 

Officers  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Cooperation,  Inc.,  include  J.  W. 
Henderson,  president,  and  David 
Starr  Jordan,  honorary  president. 
Headquarters  are  maintained  in 
San  Francisco,  and  while  the  work 
is  mainly  centered  in  California, 
numerous  trips  throughout  the 
United  States  are  made  by  officers 
of  the  board  which  has  employed 
attorneys  to  represent  it  in  the 
courts  at  Washington.  The  board 
also  publishes  the  "California  In- 
dian Herald,"  a  monthly  publica- 
tion, dealing  with  the  fight  for  In- 
dian rights  and  progress  in  Call 
iornia. 
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Plan  SuH 

'^t\)i'^ldnd  in  State 

Foar  Indian  chiefs,  to  be  selected 
by  popular  vote  of  the  tribes,  will 
go  to  Washin^on  to  urgre  the  right 
of  California  aborigines  to  sue  in' 
the  court  of  claims  to  recover  $1,800,- 
000  and  7,500,000  acres  of  land. 

This  decision  had  been  reached  to- 
day following  a  conference  at  3  City 
Hall  avenue.  The  lands  and  the 
money  are  claimed  under  eighteen 
treaties  negotiated  under  President! 
inUmore's  admin LstraUon,  but  "mis- 
laid," it  is  asserted,  before  they  were 
ratified. 


T 


I  _ 

Next   Monday   William   Fuller, 
I  the  IrSka^hlif  ytjlbfgin  a  tour 
of  In*6n^isti!ct(4WCalifornia, 
comprising   11    north/rn  counties, 
and  in  which  some  3000  Indians 
live.      The  object  of  this  trip  is 
holding  of  elections  which  will  re- 
sult in  the  sending  to  Washington 
of  one  of  the  four  delegates  who 
will  confer  with  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  the     national  Indian 
board,  congressmen  and  senators, 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  right 
for  the  red  men  to  go  before  the 
court  of  claims  to   present  their 
case,   involving  the  collection   of 
some  $50,000,000.    This  amount 
will  be  represented  either  in  land 

or  money,  or  both. — Dispatch. 

^    A    *    * 
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Justice  For  The  Indian.  In  California 


My 
I  news  I 
and  hi 


;,  »  *„  o  \ "  No  es  mas  que  camino"  Is  the  way 

'°"  i^^r'^    JoUett  an  Indian  described  this  reservaUon 

con<%H|ng     ^'^-  ^°*'?:M  .„  ^^     -it  is  nothing  more  than  a 

Ijj^  Tfbtain  justice  for   to  me.       ^*  ^^^.tblng     heart- 

^r-:,f,L^r '^  Ltlc^  "sta.  wen  as  slUy  ahout  _thi«  per- 


the    IiSi^ns   of   California.     Justice 

Ifor  the   Indians  is     an     interesting 

subject  for  thei^Js  qp^gion  which 


subject  for  ther^J^  9^6-"  " "—    ^        reservation, 
has  done  less    foV>he    aborigines  ^  ^ 


less  'a«  well  as  silly  about  this  per- 
formance of  putting  a  group  of  pec^ 
pie  on  to  an  arid  hillside  a»d  calUng 


I  than  the  state  in  which  we  live.  The 
whole  matter  of  justice  for  the  In- 
dians is  very  much  involved.      No 
government  has  had  higher  aspira- 
tions in  confronting      any  Problem 
than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has   had     when     confronted 
with  the  problem  of  the  Indian.  The 
Government  while  it  has  been  good 
hearted  has  been,  soft  headed  as  Mr. 
CoUett  pointed  out  in    bis  interview. 
iThero  has  been  no  evenness  in  the 


I  think  I  am  betraying  no  secret 
when  I  say  that  Mr.    CoUett  started 
his  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  wth 
a  shoestring    and    a    "»">«•    ^Ith 
persistent  work,  howevar,  and  tire- 
less  publicity   he   has   managed   to 
bring  up  a  foUowtog.    What  he  has 
not  done  has  been  left  undone.  What 
'  he  does  not  do  will  be  done  by  no- 
body     It   is   to  be   hoped   that   the 
day   will   soon   arrive   when  people 
will  hesitate  to  step  on  the  toes  or 


There  has  been  no  evenness  hx  the   wm  ^^^^^^^^  ^,  cooperation.  As 
difficulties     dealing    with  the     In-   the  l"'"^^  -^  ^^e  only  agency 

dians.     some  Indian  groups    me- ^  j  ar  as  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 


because  they  are  Indians,  have  been 
provided  with  so  much  money  by 
the  Government  that  they  are  to- 
day rolling  in  wealth.     The  Osages 


in  existence  which  has  the  Interest 
of  the  Indian  in  its,  keeping.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ls_  a  joke. 
It  seems  In  Calif omia  especially  tha 


day  rolling  in  wealth.     The  usages  «  -7=  ^"  j^^.  the  rights  of  the  In- 
and   their  oil  lands  are  a  case     -.only  hop^^f^^,  eolletfs  organi.a- 


point   or  the  Cherokee,   who     have 
for  two  generations  been  known  as 
the  world's  weklthiest  folk.     On  the 
other     hand  some  ^oups  have,  be- 
cause  they   are   only   Indians,     re- 
ceived  the  most  cynical   treatment. 
I  could  mention  by  name  more  than 
one   tribe   whose  treaty     ynth     the 
Senate    of    the    United    States      ha^ 
been  cahnly  set  aside  as  a  scrap  of 
paper.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Senate 
and  the  chief  executive  until  recent- 
iv  regarded. every  Indian  tribe  as  a 


oniy   11  vp^  *-"*    - 

dian  lies  in  Mr.  Colletfs  orgamza- 

*  °To  talk  about  Indian  rights  Is  of 
course     Inappropriate.     Their  rights 
to  the     country  are  the     »aine  as 
ours,  their  title  no  better  wid  their 
hold  less  secure.     Each     V^»^  n6ld 
what  it  could  while  he  was  strong 
Tnough   to   hold   all.     The   average 
population  of  North  America  un^er 
the  Indian  regime  Was  one  person  4o 
24  square  miles  with  ^^ch  prtoltlve 
methods  of  explorations.    'Thf  "«« 


ly  regarded .  every  Indian  trioe  as  a  .  "yT  rti^anoeared  when  ikinore 
sovereign  nation  and  treati^  ^^  Sled  SH^  in-  '^  ^ 
made    with  _them    ejac  ly    -    withl  cmli^ed^f^  J^^^,  ^^^  It  ^  c«e«»_er 


foreign  powers.  This  seems  to  be 
iust  mere  foolishness.  Bounty  day 
on  some  ot  the  old  reservations  was 
an  occasion  when  the  the  whole  tribe 
went  on  a  spree  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. The  opposite  case  Is  when 
a  trible  like  some  of  our    California 


ClVllizieu  .  ^'""f    ,        .i.fc-.-- 

remains,  however,  that  "  te  c»efcper 
to  give  these  people  a  ch&.«c^  than 
it  Is  to  pauperize  them  and  t>eslde» 
giving  them  a  chance  make^  its  joolc 
Ltter  in  our  own  eyes.  Jt  Is  »6»ey 
well  spent  and  one  .^n  onlJr.:«rish 
for    Mr.   Collett   the   .Weifoe     «rf 


the  Tule  River' Indian  reservation.  Job.         .     .  -^ 
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All  Organizations  Are 


Gatherii^  to  Aid  Indians 


"-V — ^ 

are  in  ligation  at  Washmg^on   D.  C.    ^^-Jl^e^^g^tji^Z  evening  is  to  be 

Reprcentative  Men  Meet  !  cause  entertainment,  the  musi- 

Representative  men  of  Reddmg  met    ^;^°7^^°3^^d  free  of  charge  by  the 

with  Frederick  G.  Collett,  executive   ;^ian«^^^^^^ 

representative  of  the  Indian  Board  of  ,Vm^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^eriormers.. 

Co-operation  «VSett       set       forth  '■  well  as  picked  instrumentalists.    They 

^f       ^      r.,  in  behllf  of  Calif  ornia '  Tre  to  make  appearance  also  at  Yreka, 
the  argument  "^  ^^^If  oi  oa  .   a  ounsmuir,   prior   to    the 

nSnl  in  th;  UnitAat "s  who  have   ^ing  date,  and  are  booked  for  alj 
}^ATV^J!^!a   of  their  tribal   rights    ..-...-rtant  valley  towns.    Manager 


Tnd  ans  in  the  United  States  who  have  Rg^ding  date,  and  are  DooKeo  loi  ~ 
Kn  deprived  of  their  tribal  rights  j^^  important  valley  towns.  Manage 
without  compensation.  _He_  declared    ^    j    ^^  ^f  the  Reddmg  theate 


Sourc"mpen4tron.  He  declared  -« j-— d  V  th^  Redding  theated 
S  treaties  made  between  the  In- .  ^  ^^  .^  ^^i^g  to  make  a  speciaJ 
dians   and   the   government  in    i»o  a  ,  j^^^^ 

had  been  pigeon  holed  inWashmgton    etton       g^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

?•''•'  t^^rht"tr?ight  an/  that  o^  |  ?heir  dance  engagement.  | 

thTtreS  the   actions  were  being  {  i^^ian  Women  to  Appear 

n'if  movement  locally  was  organ- 1  ^^App-nng    at   the  ^da^es^  m  ^cos-| 
ized  by  H  G.Moody  and^e  will  have,  tu^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  assistance  of  J.  J-  Wooo,  cna  prancisco.     They  were  in  Red- 

,ber  of  commerce  president,  and  Hiram    ba       ^^^   ^^^^   ^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^lp.„g^ 

bS.  Thr  Jwo  lltpp^rc^m-lwitg  the  arrangements. 


ni.rr.  x,\nr.,  tat  .  at^vocatb 

Frederick     G. 
representapye  IPjQ 


ett,     executive 
Indian    Board 


of  Co-over Lt^oW  lAs.y  with  head- 
quarters at*"  San  F<fccisco,  was 
here  this  week  with  the  Ben  Black 
jazz  orchestra,  which  is  playing  a 
series  of  dances  for  the  benefit  of 
the    Indians    of    California.  i 

•  ♦  •  •  i 


Everett    Wilder    Writes    of    Ccnfer- 

ence  Recently  Held  in  The  City 

And   Tells   of   the   Aim   of 

Indian   Organizations 

Areata.   Calif..  R.  F-  D.   202,  De- 
cember 11th,   1924. 

Editor  Blue  Lake  Advocate: 
A  conference  composed  of  dele- 
gates of  all  California  Indians  who 
are  members  of  auxiliaries  to  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  was 
held  in  San  Francisco,  beginning 
Nov.    26th    and    lasting    until    Dec. 

1st,   1924.  , 

,  District  one,  which  is  composed 
of  Humboldt,  Del  Norte  and  a  part 
Of  Siskiyou  county,  sent  Pe  e  Wi  - 
liams  of  Requa  and  Everetc  Wil- 
der of  Orleans  as  their  delegates. 
Nothing  has  appeared  in  the 
press  thus  far  of  this  very  im- 
portant gathering  since  the  con- 
ference voted  to  exclude  all  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press. 

It    was    decided    then    to    send    4 
delegates    to    Washington    to    lobby 
before  Congress  for  the  passage  of 
a  bill   permitting   all   California   In- 
dians   to    present    their    claims    to 
the   U     S    court   of   Claims   for   the 
fulfillment    of      treaty      obligations 
entered    into    between    the    IndianB 
and    the     Government    in     1851-52. 
There    are    millions    of    dollars    in- 
volved  in   this   suit,   a   t««t/^«r  °* 
which    is    now    pending    before    the 
court 'of    Appeals    in    Washington, 

^To"  some  it  misht  appear  strange 
that  the  California  Indians  already 
in  court  should  send  delegates  to 
ask    permission  of   Congress   to    get 

,  into    court. 

The   answer   is.    that     the      only 

"  grounds   of  real  controversy   m   the 

suit    now    pending   is   the   fact   that 

the   Government   has  not   yet   given 

its  permission  to  be  sued. 

once  this   permission   is   obtained 
then    justice    for    the    long    patient 
1  Indian    of    California    is    an    imme- 
'  diate    certainty.        The      conference 
decided    to    continue    the  ,work    of 
completing  the  count  or  roll   of  all 
California    Indians       (which      count 
has   never    yet   been    made    by    any 
agency)   in  order  that  the  award  of 
the   Court   might   be   properly   safe- 
guarded. . 

To  that  end  meetings  are  being 
called  in  all  towns  of  District  One 
as  per  the  attached  letter  and  fol- 
lowing  schedule. 

Indian  Board  of  Cooperation 
Incorporated 
Room    319.    NO.    3    City    Hall    Ave. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

December  9,  19^4. 

TO     AUXILIARY    OFFICERS    AND 
C0"mMITTEEMEN: 
I  understand  from  Mr.  Everett  E. 
Wilder     vour    delegate    to    the    In- 
dian   Conference    in    san    Francisco 
fhat    the    roads    in    Humboldt    and 
Sskiyou.  counties  are  -till   passable 
hut  are  apt  to  be  very  bad  a  mtle 
tkter        I    ain     therefore     arran^ng 
o  accompany  him  on  a  tour  of  the 
Klamath  for-  Auxiliary  meetin^^^j^J 
Please    announce    to    the    Ind  an 
peSre  that  there  ^iU  be  a  meeting 
at     ORLEANS,     on     SUNDAY,     DE-l 
PFMBER  21st,  at  1:00  p.  m. 
^  The  matters  that  we  sha  1  report 
to  you  will  be  of  much  interest  to 
all    of   the   Indian    people,   and    this 
meeting  should  be  attended  by  all. 
Please    be    sure    that    your    people 
know    about    it^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^ 

F.    G.    COLLETT 
EJxecutive   RepresentatJy.J 
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Indians  of  State 
ToMeet^Yreka 

Pnncipa^ribes  to  Cc-m- 
pete  in  Own  Sports 

Sp^ci.l  Dispatch  to  The  Chronicle. 

TREKA.      Alay      25.  -  Plans      «rc 
about   to   tike   .shape   for  an    Indian 
celebratiOT,   here,  to  take  rla-e     a^e 
in    the      fall,    when      the      P'.'"'^''';'^ 
tribes    of    Northern    Cal.forn.a    v     1 
n"et  and  take  part  in  var.ous  old- 
faMiioned  sports  and  c-ntesto 
Wlntuns    and    Klamaths 
been  rivaUs  as  to  just  wno   "a 
best    stick   game    team,    the   ^^^^J^^ 
and   Hoopas  as   to  the^  best  da'^<='  "; 
?he  Orleans  and  Weichpecs  as  t^>  th,. 
best  horsemen,  and  other  tr  be.    in- 
rliidin-   the   Modocs   and   Pits,   ha^e 
eacti    rheir      sports    in      xvhich    they 

'X  idea  of  the  inter- racia    rn^^t 

is  to  brln^  an  of  the  ^f  i^^;^^:. '?^^ 
iTectlon    of    the    State     together    f^ 
the  coT^pletion  of  the  tribal  rolls    a 
ctep  necessary  to  the  proper  seale- 
ment  of  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment   if    the    conrt    of    claims'    pro- 
nosal    of    the    ^^dianBor.rd    of    Co- 
operation   is    accepted    by    the    Goy 
rrnment.     Speakers  for  vhe   organi- 
zation in  the   county  this   week  an- 
nounce  that   indications   for   the   ul- 
timate   satisfactory     adjustment     of 
tnc    old    peace    treaties,    which    the 
Indians    cloim    incorporate    the    re- 
ustoration    of    many    acres    of    forest 
^nd  to   the  tribes  and   the  payment 
several    millions    in    cash. 
~ 7^ 
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iSltX  ROSA.  CAIn. 
REPUBLICAN 

A^PRIL  14,  1921     ^' 


Through  thf^  eTror|=f  of  the  In- 
dian Board  of  Co-operation,  the. 
Indian  people  through^t  the  state 
of  California  hav^y^n  organized 
into  auxiliaries  to  that  board  in 
order  that  they  might  learn  to 
help  bettor  their  own  conditions. 
SUIT  PENDJNG 

A  suit  i<,  i;jow  pending  in  the 
courts  in  Washington.  D.  c,  to 
t:ettle  the  Question  of  their  rights: 
to  lands  in  California,  and  to  fair 
pay  for  the  same,  based  on  the 
Ij  value  or  the  lands  at  the  time  they 
were    taken   from   the   Indians. . 

BeFjdes  thig,  there  is  a  bill  pend- 
ii)g  before   the  present   congress   to 
authorize    all    bands    and    tribes    oi 
Indians    in     California    to    bring    a 
similar     suit     against     the     federal 
government.       fn     this     connection 
the    secretary    of    the    interior    ad- 
vised    that    a    careiul     roll     of    all 
:  persons  of   California   Indian    blood 
!  be  made  for  the  purpose  of   deter- 
niining      their      needs      and      their 
right^j. 

This  roll  will  l>e  necessary  be- 
fore any  settlement  can  be  had.     . 

All  persons  of  California  Indian 
blood  are  urged  to  be  at  one  of  the 
following  places  on  the  day  and 
i:me  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
better  understanding  their  rights 
and  privileges  and  for  the  final 
enrollment. 

Thursdax.  April  17,  Ceyservillo, 
1   p.  m. 

Saturday,  .Vpril  i>c,  Hopland,  1 
p.   m. 

Sunday,  April  27,  Upper  Lake,   lO 

la  .m. 

Sunday,  April  27,  Covelo,  1  p.  m. 
Sunday,  April  27,  Big  Vallov,  7 
"»    m. 

April    28.    Lower*  Lake. 


Monday, 
.0  a.^m. 
^I  on  day. 

r>.  m. 

Tue.sday, 
0  a.   m. 
Tuesday. 


April    I'S.    Aliddletown.    'A 

April     29,     T^iytonville, 

April    29,    Sherwood,    8 


p.   m. 

Wedne^ay,  April  30,  Garberville 

p     -^ 


H^dicraft 
Indian  Shown 


P.  E.  0.  Members 


Mrs.  Anna  Gilb^ 
her  home,  519  e\i^ 
Chapter  G  of  the  P.  E.  O.  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Blanche  Hughes.  '^Indians  in 
Cali^ornifi'*  was  the  theme  ox  a 
paper  by  Miss  Amy  S.  Aken.  which 
began  with  the  earliest  authentic 
history  of  these  "first  Americans" 
and  contained  a  great  deal  of  In- 
teresting information,  showing  that 
when  this  race  receives  justice  and 
has  an  opportunity  it  ranks  in  good 
qualities  with  other  peoples  of  the 

world. 

Following  the  serving  of  delicious 
refreshments  the  guests  went  to  the 
home 'of  Mrs.  Louise  J.  Gillespie  on 
Esperanza  avenue  and  listened  to 
short  talks  by  F.  G.  Collett.  A.  C. 
Gillis  and  W.  W.  Weaver,  the  last 
two  being  Wintoon  Indians  and  all 
three  speakers  members  of  the  In- 
dian board  of  co-operation.  In  the 
talks  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  Indians  have  the  capacity 
for  becoming  excellent  citizens,  and 
the  speakers  asked  for  co-operation 
in  helping  to  secure  enfranchise- 
ment for  the  race. 

Medicine  songs  and  dream  songs 
were  rendered  &y  Mr.  Gillis  and  the 
guests  spent  some  time  inspecting 
the  wonderful  Indian  collection  In 
Mrs.  Gillespie's  bome,  which  has  in 
It  some  i:  the  finest  baskets  ai^"' 
bead  work  In  the  United  States. 

mm* 
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,TO    ALL     PERSONS     OF    CALIFOR- 
^^.^^'^^    INDIAN    BLOOD 

I     A    meofini^ij   tne    final    enroll- 
ment    of    perWS/  of    California    In- 
dian   blood    will    be    held    at    Indian 
Camp,     Berry     Creek,     on     Tuesday, 
April    1st,    beginning   at    one    o'clock 
The  making  of  this  roll  is  necessary 
m   our  fight  to  gain  a  settlement   of 
the    rights    of    the    Indians    of    Call-' 
fornia.    Indians    who    shall    share    in  I 
what     may     be     won     through     our ' 
claims     bill    must    be     on     the     final  I 
membership    roll.    p.    G.    Collett     Al- 
fred    C.    Gillis    and    W.    W.    Weaver 
will   be   with   us.    The    Indian    people 
should    come    early,    so    that    the    en- 
rollment   caQ    be    completed    on    the 
day    announced. 


"»♦•, 
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ICalifornia  InJmns  i4r€| 

Mahing  Progress  In 

Settling  Their 

Problems 


I   uuerojting    facts    that    show    the 

Lmarkable    progress      of    ^'^'J°Zll 

hdiana-ijiytheir  home  and  community 

fe  havTcome  under  the  observation 

F  G.  Collett,  executive  represen- 
tive  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co. 
peration.  in  an  extensive  trip  which, 
ow  in  progress,  will  cover  prac  i- 
ally  every  Indian  community  \' 
orthern  California.  „       j     <■ 

The  work  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
:o-operation  began  fouVteen  year:. 
lgo  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
bcial  and  economic  weltareotCali^ 
orria  Indians.  A  list  ot  directois 
f  the  board  includes  Or.  David  Starr 
.ordan  and  the  late  Dr.  George 
Vharton  James.  Justice  in  the 
ourts  and  an  *^aultable  settlemen 
,f  land  claims  are  two  salient  point, 
n  the  board's  fight  for  fair  play  foi  j 
he  Indian  people.  « 

Mr  CoUeit.  whose  long  service 
with  the  board  has  given  him  an 
Utimate  understanding  of  Indian 
nature  and  the  customs  and  character 
of  these  people  gives  an  jpteresting 
sketch  of  two  recent  meetings,  that 
s!^rves  to  point  out  how  zealously 
and  intelligently  the  Indians  have  re- 
sponded to  the  plans  to  secure  them  a 
recognized  position  as  citizens  ot  Can- 

At  North  Fork  the  Indians  had  an 
enthusiastic  meeting.  A  g^f^t  many 
subscribed  to  the  California  Indian 
Herald  and  showed  a  keen  desire  to 
learn  more  of  conditions  among  their 
people  throughout  the  state  ,  The 
,  members  of  the  North  Fork  Auxiliary 
Uave  a  dance  and  social  with  Mr. 
Collett  and  his  co-workers  as  guests 
of  honor.  Mr.  Collett  was  assisted  by 
A  C  Gillis,  W.  G.  Walker  and  W. 
W  Weaver.  Gijlis  and  Walker  are 
Indian  members  of  the  board.  The 
Indians  proved  themselves  the  best 
of  entertainers  and  provided  a  most 
nleasant  evening.  Gillis  sang  some  of 
his  own  tribal  songs  to  a  most  en- 
thusiastic audience.       ) 

At  Mariposa  the  meeting  of  the 
I  Indians  was  held  in  the  court  hous^e 
This  fact  seems  significant  in  that  the 
Indians  have  been  seeking a'ecognition 
in  the  courts  of  California  and  the 
gathering  in  the  court  room  appeared 
to  symbolize  their  ultimate  victory, 
the  court  house  at  Mariposa  was 
built  in  1854,  three  years  after  the 
government  had  made  the  eighteen 
treaties  with  the  Indians  guarantee- 
ing them  their  rights  in  California 
lands.  The  meeting  in  the  old  build- 
ing which  has  weathered  the  years 
much  more  successfully  than  the 
treaties,  seemed  peculiarly  appropos. 

•  ^  I 
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TELLOFTIES 


rCalifagua  Indians*  Will 
Be  Subject  at  City 
^JP     Church 


yeAerlQjIrG.   Collett,      executive 

"cpresentatlve  of  the  Indian  Board 

>f  Cooperation,  Inc.,  will  deliver  an 

iddress    here    on    AVednesday  'eve- 

ling  of  next  v/eek  at  the  First  Con- 
:re^ational  Church  on  "The  In- 
lians  of  California."  He  will  bo 
LCcompanic(f  by    a     California    In- 


dian of  the  Wiitoon  tribe,  who  will 
also   speak.        / 

A.  F.  MacCop.  special  representa- 
tive of  the  origan izati on,  was  here 
yesterday  arrani^'ing  for  the  meet- 
ing:. •  ■ 

"The  present  is  a  critical  time  in 
the  history  of  the  California  Indi- 
ans", said  Mr.  MacCoU. 

"Through  the  Indian  Board  ol 
Cooperation,  Incorporated,  the  Cal- 
ifornia Indians  are  now  urging 
Congress  to  permit  them  to  bring 
suit  in  the  court  of  claims  at  Wash- 
ington to  recover  the  value  of  lands 
solemnly  promised  them  in  treaties 
made  between  the  United  States 
and  these  Indians  many  years  agx), 
but  which  were  not  then  or  since 
ratified  by  the  Government. 

"Out  of  more  than  200,000  India-ns 
here  when  gold  was  discovered  in 
1849  there  are  now  only  a  scattered 
remnant  of  about  20,000  left— i 
tragic  fact." 


>   *^m^ 
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Many  More  to  Add  IN 
in  Hope  U.  S.  Will  Pay 
Long-Past  Debt 
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TU0LX:KNE.      April      26.— Nearly 
one  hundred   persons   of   CaUfornia 
Indian   blood    were   enrolled  at   the 
Cherokee   reservation   by   represent 
tatives  of  the  Indian  board  of  co- 
operation.    Many  Indians  from  dis- 
tant   parts    were    present.      Many 
more  will  enroll  lor  some  time  to 
come.     Enrollment  Is  made  for  the 
purpose  of   establishing  the   status 
of    any    person .  claiming    benefits 
ivhlch   may    result    from    the    cam- 
paign being:  prosecuted  by  the  In- 
dian    board     of     ^o^'>^^Tjxiion  ^na 
having  for   its   object     the     adjust 
ment  of  the  just  claims  of  the  rea 
ln,n  arising  from  ^^^eaties  made  by 
their     forbears     wita     the     Unltea 
States  government  many  vc^rf^ago 
The    proceedings    were    ^^^^^^^^^^ 
tinder     the     direction     of     Attorney 
F    a  Collott  of  San  Francisco,  ex- 
eoutlve  lepresentative  of  the  board 
Chief  William  Fuller  ad<iressed  hi^ 
people  in  their  native  tongue.     Mr 
Collett    alFO    delivered    an    address, 
presenting     the     irrefutable     argu- 
,nMU8  which  will  ^ome  day  perhaps 
compel   a   just   and   equitable    solu- 
tlon   of  the  Indian   problMm. 
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BOX  BEFORE  CONGBESS 

CAIXED  BAD  FOB  INDIAKS 

Board   Of   Co-operation    Secrctar>' 
OutUnes^OI^ectton  To  Enfle- 
brignt  meiMiurev     "^ 

Editor  of  Tjie  Bee  -  Slrt  Tour 
Washington  correspondent,  under 
date  of  April  lOtb,  had  a  statement 
about  a  special  bill  that  had  been 
recently  introduced  in  congress  by 
Congressman  Harry  S.  Englebnght. 

I  Immediately  wrote  for  a  copy 
of  that  bill  and  "nd  that  it  is 
H  R  11429  and  is  backed  by  tha 
?ndSn  Bureau.  If  the  bill  is  en- 
acted into  law  it  would  P^^ohibit 
Indians  or  any  person  from  rais- 
ing money  from  Indians  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever,  mcludmg  re- 
ligious, political  and  mutual  oene- 

^*\t^would  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  collect,  or  attempt 
to  collect  or  solicit,  money  or  any- 
thing of  value  from  an  Indian  wittx- 
in  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States  to  aid  the  Indians  m 
securing  their  rights  /rom  sUte 
and  federal  governments.  Tlie  pro- 
posed law  strikes  at  the  liberty  and 
self-protection  of  every  tribe  band 
and   Individual   Indian   within   the 

United    States.     It   wou^^  ."^^^^„,^ 
mockery    of    the    California    Court 
of  Claims  Law.     It  would  put  the 
government  in  the  Position  of  giv- 
ing the  Indians  of  California  their 
day   in   court   with   one   hand   and 
taking  it  away  with  the  other  hand 
It  would   require   the     Indians-  to 
relv  wholly  and  only  on  the  good 
judgment  and  faithfulness  of  coun- 
ty     state     and     federal     agencies. 
These  agencies  have     not     a  ways 
shown  good  judgment,  nor  always 
been  faithful  in  their  trust  to  In- 
dians,   and   history   will    repeat    it- 
self unless  the  Indians  are  united 
in  a  strong,  organized  efxort  to  se- 
cure their  rights.  xi,«„^ 
Under  the  proposed  law,  if  these 
agents  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  In- 
dians, the  Indians  would  f  in^  ther^- 
c-elves  tied  hand  and  foot  and  gag- 
ged.   Such  a  law  would  be  autocra- 
tic   bureaucratic   and   most  unjust 
and  vicious  in  its     operation.       It 
submitted  to  the  federal  courts  it 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  un- 
constitutional and  be  declared  to  be 
null  and  void.       However    the  ex- 
pense of  such  a  suit  would  be  an 
Additional  financial  burden  on  the 
Indians  and  their  friends.     There- 
fore such  an  iniquitous  law  should 

not  be  passed.  MPr.^\a 

Since    the   Indians   of   California 

are  the  chief  principals  in  the  pro- 

posed  suit     under     the     Californ  a 

SuHsdictional     Act,     they     .should 

have  the  right  to  be  active  m  their 

own  interest  to  the  end  that  the/ 

may,    with    the    aid    of    their    own 

chosen  legal     counsel,     assist     and 

make   certain   that     aJl     ot     the^r 

claims  are  presented  to  the  federal 

courts  for  a     final     settlement     of 

their    ri^s     under    the    eighteen 

treaties  negotiated  with    them    by 

federal  authority  in  the  years  1851- 

^*"On  the  recommendation  of  such 
men  as  the  Honorable  William  PL 
Waste,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
^urt  of  California,  and  Honorable 
?^irtls  D    Wilbur,  former  secretary 
of^^^he  nav^,  and  other  such  men 
the  attorneys  chosen  hy     the     in 
Hians   have  been  made  members  oi 
the  court  of  claims.    The  court  has 
sh^ce  given  these  attorneys  special 
recognTtlon  as  friends  of  the  court 
JortlTe  purpose  of  representing  the 
Indians    of    California   in    ail    mat- 
ters  Uiat   should   come   before    the 
I  court  in  the  presentation  and  pros- 
ecutioi^f  thi  claims  of  the  Indians 
of   California   against    the    Uniteu 
States     These  attorneys  have  been 
and  are  now  industriously  active  in 
accordance  with  their  emplognen^. 
The  Indian   Board   of   Co-Opera 
tion  is  incorporated  under  the  lav^s 
of  California.     Its  board  of  diiec 
tors  consists  of  eleven  persons    six 
of  whom,  a  majority   are  of  Indian 
descent.      These    Indian    directors 
°?e   experienced    in    business     and 
nossess  a  fair  education.     Mrs.  El- 
Fen  Babe  attended  the  University  of 
ralifornia.     Another     member     of 
the   board,   Lloyd   Harrington    is   a 
priduate  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada,  and    a   law   student    in    Sail 
Frar^^cisco.     Through   their  organi- 
zation  the   Indians    have    achieved 
Ixceptlonal  results  in     their     own 

welfare.  -^i.^- 

Indians  and  other  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  rights  of  Indian  peo- 
ple should  enter  their  protest  to 
their  congressmen  against  the  pro- 

^°''^  INPIAN  BOARD   OF   CO- 
OPERATION. 

By  F.  S.  Colletty  executive  secrc- 

San^Fmicisco.  May  >^8.  1930.   ' 
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BERKELEY,  CALIF 
GAZETTE 

OCTOBER  20,  1930 


COLLETT 

TELLS  OF  MARIPOSA 

INDIAN    MEETING 

Interesting  facts  ^at  sA^  the  re- 
markable proaip^s  ^j^Cali^^tnia  In- 
dians in  their  lfo!!|e^4nd  community 
life  have  come  liBoer  the  obsen^ion 
of  Mr.  F.  G.  Collett,  Exectitup^TRep- 
resentative  of  the  IndiaiJ^oard  of 
Co-operation,  in  an  extensive  trip 
which,  now  in  progress,  will  cover 
practically  every  Indian  community 
in  northern  California. 

At  Mariposa  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
dians was  held  in  the  courthouse. 
This  fact  seems  significant  in  that  the 
Indians  have  been  seeking  recogni- 
tion in  the  courts  of  California  and 
the  gathering  in  the  court  room  ap- 
peared to  symbolize  their  ultimate 
victory.  The  courthouse  at  Mariposa 
was  built  in  1854,  three  years  after 
the  Government  had  made  the  eigh- 
teen treaties  with  the  Indians  guar- 
anteeing them  their  rights  in  Calif- 
i  ornia  lands.  The  meeting  in  the  old 
;  building  which  has  weathered  the 
;  years  much  more  successfully  than 
!  the  treaties,  seemed  peculiarly  ap- 
j  propos. 

County  officials  at  Mariposa  take 
a  remarkable  sane  and  just  attitude 
toward  the  Indian  people.  There  is 
no  apparent  discrimination  against 
1  the  native  inhabitants.  The  court 
room  was  opened  without  question 
for  the  Indian  meeting,  county  of- 
fic»^rs  showing  the  greatest  interest 
and  cordiality.  If  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  white  people  were  a  little 
more  general  the  Indian  would  cease 
to  be  a  problem.  He  asks  for  justice 
r.'A  social  acceptance  and  if  the  white 
man  gave  him  a  fair  deal  he  would 
soon  fit  himself  smoothly  into  his 
own   particular  niche. 


California  Indians 
Open  S.  F.  Conventiod 

The  eleventh  State- convention  of 
Indian  Delegates  bej^an  its  sessions 
at  the  auditorium  in  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern  Buildhig,  San  Fran-j 
cisgo,  this  afternoon. 

Among  the  topics  that  will  occupyl 
the  convention  will  be   the  auditor's 
report  of  money  received  and  expended] 
durhig  the  year  ending  September  30; 
the  budget  for  the  ensuing  year;  ways! 
and  means  of  raising  the  money  need- 
ed for  legal  fees  and  other  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  Court  of  Claims 
suit,  now  pending  before  the  Court  of| 
Claims  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  attoineys  chosen  by  the 
Indians  of  CaUf ornia  to  help  them  in 
their  Court  of  Claims  suit,  J.  W.  Hen-' 
derson,  J.  E.  Pemberton  and  James  j 
M.  Hanley,  will  make  their  reports 
concerning  the  status  and  possibilities 
of  the  suit.  These  tm-ee  attxDrneys  are 
negotiating  with  a  firm  of  attorneys 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  so  that  there 
will  be  able  legal  counsel  residing  in 
Washington  to  assist  in  the  proper 
presentation  and  prosecution  of  the] 
claims  of  the  Indians  of  California. 

The  Indians  of  California  are  organ- 1 
ized  under  the  State  law  with  a  mem- 
bership of  about  14,000,  The  majority 
of  the  directors  of  the  organization 
are  of  Indian  descent. 

Suit  has  been  started  by  the  attor- 
ney general  for  $12,500,000.  The  In- 
dians and  attorneys  specially  chosen 
by  them  are  confident  that  the  claims 
of  the  Indians  have  been  only  par- 
tially presented  and  that  the  claims 
should  be  presented  in  their  entirety] 
promptly  and  prosecuted  with  vigor. 

The  convention  banquet  will  be  heli 
Wednesday    evening    at    6:30    o'clock, 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Indiac 
,  Board  of  Cooperation,  the  special  at- 
Ij  torneys  for  the  Indians  and  many  vis- 
iting delegates,  both  Indians  and  theii 
friends,  will  join  the  delegation  at  th< 
banquet.    Those  wishing  to  attend  th» 
i  banquet  should  make   reservations   al 
ithe  office  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-| 
operation,    3    City   Hall   Avenue,    Sai 
Francisco. 
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BETTER  CONDITIONS 


Indian  natives  of  tills  locality  will 

i' 
gather  at  Berry  Creek,  Fcsther  Falls  | 

-rid  chico  on  April  1,  2  and  4  re-  | 
spectively  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing into  auxiliaries  or  tiie  Indi/.n 
Board  of  Co-operation  as  a  step 
towards  bettering  their  conditions 
and  rights. 

Bills  are  now  pending  in  the 
courts  in  Washington,  D.  C.  to  set- 
tle the  question  of  their  land  rights 
in  California  and  to  fair  pay  for  the 
same  based  on  the  value  of  the 
lands  at  the  time  they  were  taken 
iiom    the    Indians. 

In  this  connection  the  secretary 
of  the  interior  advised  that  a  care^ 
ful  roll  of  all  persons  of  California 
Indian  blood  be  made  fc?  the  pur- 
pose  of   determining   their   needs. 


Obtained  H^re 


Through  tlie  efforts   of  the   In-j 
dian    Board    of    Cooperation,    the" 
Indian      people      throughout      the 
state    have    been     organized     into 
auxiliaries  to  that  board  in  order 
that  they  might  learn  to  help  bet- 
ter  their  own   conuitions,   accord-l 
ing  to  a   statement  issued  by  the] 
board  today.  ;«. 

A  suit  Js  jfiow  pending  in  the 
courts  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
settle  the  question  of  their  rights 
to  lands  in  California,  and  to 
outam  lair  pay  for  the  same  based 
on  the  value  of  the  lands  at  the 
time  they  were  taken  from  the 
Indians. 

Besides  this,  there  Is^a  bill  pend-| 
ing    before    the    present    congress, 
to  authorize  all  bands  and  tribes 
of   Indians  in  California  to  bring] 
a  similar  suit  against  the  federal 
governmenv      In    this    connectioi 
the   secretary,  of   the   interior   ad 
vised    that    a   careful    roll    of    all 
persons  of  ealifomia  Indian  bloo( 
be   made  for  the   purpose  of   de 
termining    their    needs    and    theii 
rights. 

In  the  event  we  are  successfu] 
in  these  suitsj,  as  we  believe  w< 
shall  be,  this  roll  will  be  neces] 
sary  before  any  settlement  can  b( 

had. 

All  persons  of  California  Indiai 
blood  in  this  section  will  meet  ii 
Chico  Fridayr  April  4,  at  1  p.  m.| 
at  which  time  it  is  proposed  b] 
the  Indian  board  to  outline  the^i 
rights  and  privileges  and  to  ob 
tain  the  final  enrollment,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  issued  today. 


fi^ 


Whol 
iWho 


,  ^A  kn  Xmazmg  Chap,  Anyway 
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JcorW  by  DONNA  MAY  fii 


|.  At  the  left  is  CHIEF  ASY  YAM  NUNAK.   a  visitor  at  the  University  of  California.    He  is  being 


RGESS   (center)  and  VALINA  WOODWORTH. 


Original    Defective 


ragedy  and  Comedy  in  Chiei 

**«.       ♦*»       ♦**      J 

Campus  Rumors  Upset  by  A] 

Something  of  tragedy  and  something  of  comedj|| 
the  presence  of  Asyyam  Nunak    big  ch.ef  of  the 
•ampus  of  the  University  of  Cab  forma  this  vreek.  ^ 
Nunak.  or  Ralph  Moore,  as  he  also  is  known,  is 
,f  the  Yuki  tribe  of  Mendocino  and  Humboldt  co, 
from  the  reservation  at  Round  Valley  on  a  labor  of  h 
The  chief  believes  his  race  will  be-S^- 


xtinct  ih  another  hundred   years,-    come  to  the  campu  .,    -      .  .. 

xtmct  in  f     yuki       Co-eds,  used  to  the  wilo^ and  th 

vheie     once     thousanas     oi  ,^^^^     ^^     campus     sheiks,     wa.ite 

anxiously  to  see  t,he  son  of  the  tor 


where     once 

tribesmen     roamed     the     northern 

;alifornia  counties,  now  there  are 
IP'S  than  TO  YulU  Indians  in  the 
'  fuiiKalley  reservation.    Only  a  • 

.„ird     of     the     survivors    are    fuU- 
lljlooded,    and    they    are    the    olclcr 

tribe.men^^^^^  MEMORIAL 

I  Nunak  came  to  the  "ni^-e'-^'f, ^° 
assist  Prof.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  of  the 
anthropology  department,  In  tne 
verification  of  tho  language  of  the 
Yukis  Professor  Kroeber  has  com- 
piled   a   dictionary    of   Yuki   words 

'^".^,n'artr-the   story  of  a.eal 

Itrasedy    of    California  -    «ay^  J"'-^; 

lecsor   Kroeber,    "for    it    is    tiageuy 

that   California's   aborigines    should 

be  lost  to  the  future."  . 

But  comedy  also  attends  h.s  visit 
ntimor  ran  about  the  carnP"s  t^'^t 


a  real  Indian  chief,  a  ^^^^^.^^''^'^.^^j;^  |  .yjth  the  co-eds. 


est  and  the  chief  of  a  wild  tribe. 
CO-EDS  DISAPPOINTED 

They    expected    him    to   come    n 
beaded   buckskin,   a   war   bonnet 
jay    feathers    on    his    long,    Sxl^^ 

locks.  ^r 

But    Nunak    disappointed    thei 
He     came    in    a   well-cut     busincifj 
suit,  starched  collar,  a  bow  tie  anl 
patent  leather  shoes.   He  was  a  piclj 
ture  of  a  successful  business  m;  ;- 
He  speaks  faultless  English  and  wa«j 
able  to  discuss  with  the  astonishedj 
co-eds  the  latest  theories  of  ait  am' 
literature.  v 

"He  is  amazing,"  says  Valini 
Woodworth  and  iJonna  May  F»ui1 
gcss,  senior  co-eds,  who  were  amonj 
the  first  to  meet  the  big  chief. 

'•They   are   very   charming,"    sa: 
Chief  Asyyam  Nunak.  after  lulkii 


liiprlrckel     aboriginal 


LTTrnAs.   CAT..   j»fT:vr 


ERiL 


.    J^of  a  letter  from 

Le  Indian  ^o^  «^  ^T^ery  little 
ing  us  to  f/.*Ti  ,oc  county,  between 
Indian  cWl^  .^^^   .nd   twelv.   years, 
khe    ages    of    ^'^°^.  poor  to  provide 
whose  parents  ^-e  too  P    ^^^^^_ 

them  with  Cf/;^"UliaTU  Randolph 
request  comes  from  ^  ^^^^t- 

Hearst,  who  proposes    ^_^^^^^   ^ 

ed   number   ol   sucn        ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^ 

Christmas   P^^f;'^,,    m    every    part 
readers   of   th.3   paPe  ^^   ^, 

of  the  county  ^o^/"         Kindly  give 
inames  of  Indian  chUdi-.^^^.^^^ 

age.  sex  and  ^f  ^^^^^^^^h  to  do  this. 
It  will  not  cost  > ou  m  ^^^  ^.^^^^ 

l-^^^^^^'S:  present  will  be  sent 

I  ones  glad.    The  P  e  ^^^^^^ 

directly  to  the  ch^d   ^v  ^, 

the  necessity  of  J^itms  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

-^  ^^^?^1o  u    rmmedlately.    Let  us 
.names  m  to  ^^  i  ^oys  and 

I^elP  to  make  the  Uttle     ^^^  ^^^ 
j  girls  happy  in  that  g  y 

tiine- 


."3,   1^25. 
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m.  LEO  ^^f. 


HAVE  BEKEFIT 


STROXG  EFFORT  BEING  MADE 
TO  RAISE  FUNDS  FOR  FIGHT 
ON  "LOST  TREATIES" 


With   Belle   Jewett   in   full    tribal 
costume  of  the  Wailaiki   tribe,    for 
natally    she       is      Princess      Jewel 
Dawn,  an  iridiscent  Indian  beauty, 
and   said   to   be   the   most    beautiful 
Indian    maiden    in    California;    Ben 
Black's    dai  ce    and     radio    orches- 
trn     Trt^   Trtnui^  musical    composers 
and   celebrities   from   San   Francis- 
co in  attendance,  a  four  night  show 
will  be  put  on  here  to  aid  the  In- 
dian   Board    of    Co-operatin.      The 
show  is  given  under  the  supervision 
of   William    Horstman,    an    exposi- 
tion  man   of  fame,   and   an   officer 
in    the    Outdoor    Showmaii!s    Asso- 
ciation of  America.  **  ' 

He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Sallie 
S.mpson  of  the  Villa  Maret  Music 
Publishing  Company,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a  commanding  figure  in 
Pacific  Coast  musical  circles.  Ben 
Black's  Whitcomb  Hotel  dance  and 
radio  orchestra  will  furnish  the 
music  for  the  four  nights'  festivi- 
ties. 
FINE  MUSICAL,  TAUENT 

Horstman,  who  is  promoting  the 
affair,  a.so  has  at  his  services 
some  of  the  most  noted  musicians 
and  composers  in  California,  and 
he  said  last  night  that  several  of 
thein  would  be  here  for  the  show 
and  put  on  special  performances. 

The    dance    and    musical    enter- 
tainment will  be  put  on  at  the  new 
Cinderella    dance    hall.    Fifth    and 
Broadway,    next    Sunday,    Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights.  All 
the   proceeds   will    be    turned    over 
to  the   Indian   Board   of  Co-opera- 
tion   to   go    toward    a    fund    in    the 
Titanic  fight  of  the  Ijuiians  of  Cal- 
ifornia   to    have    restored    to   them 
claims   they   have   lost   totalling   in 
value,    according   to   the   claims    of 
the  Indians,   upwards  of  $1  •^0,000,- 
000.  > 

ALIi  FE.\TrRES  GRATIS 

William    Horstman,       exposition 
man    and    one    of    the    big    conces- 
sioi  aires    at    the    Panama    Pacific 
International     Exposition    in       San 
Francisco  in   1915,  has- donated  his 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  Indians 
and    is    devoting    his    time    to    pre- 
senting   their    case    before    various 
chambers    of    commerce    a.nd    civic 
and    business    organizatioias    iti    an 
effort   to   win    over   to   the   Indians 
the  moral  support  of  the  whites,|^ 
the     Indians'     struggle       t^     regJi^ 
their    disfranchised       rights.      Tl^e 
fight    for    the    restoration    of    tb'e 
rights  of  the  IrxUans  is  now  be.n| 
Iwaged    in      Washington      in      both 
houses  of  congress,   before  the  In- 
dian board,  and  even  in  the  White 
avise  by  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
peration» 

OARl>  MAKES  FIGHT 
^his    board    is    composed    entire- 
y    of    California    Indians,    a^nd      is 
upport^d       \vholly        and       solely 
hrough    dues    collected       monthly 
rom  the  Indians  of  this  state.  The 
laims  that   the   California  Indians 
re    struggling    to    have       restored 
onsist  of  valuable  lands  and  prop- 
rty  rights  ceded  to  them  through 
overnment    treaties,    but    mulcted 
rom     them,    the     Indians       claims 
through    the    wiles    of    white    men, 
and    their    own   too    great    faith    in 
the    sincerity       of       the       paleface  | 
brethren,   who   hav«   promoted   and  1 
exploited  them  for  their   own  pep*^ 
sonal    gain    and    aggrandizement. 

Horstman  has  made  the  fight  of 
the  California  Indians  his  hobby 
and  he  has  been  devoting  much 
of  his  time»  energy  and  money  to 
the  cause. 
WOMAN   IX  ITGHT 

Miss  8.  llie  Simpson  has  also 
interested  herself  in  the  Indians' 
cause,  and  it  was  through  her  ef- 
forts that  the  Ben  Black  dance 
and  radio  orchestra  was  secured 
for  a  thirty-two  nights  engage- 
Iment  to  help  raise  funds  for  the 
Indian  Board   of  Co-operation. 

Horstman  has  made  a  tour  of  the 

tate  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  cause, 

nd    he    stated    last    night    that   the 

our    would    be    concluded    in    Eu- 

eka    next    week    with      the      four 

ights    performance    at    the    local 

ance    hall.  . 

MVERSITY  GRADUATE 

Belle  Jewett  (Princess  Hazel 
,awn)  Wailaiki  is  a  university 
raduate  and  has  devoted  much  of 
er  time  to  lecturing  and  writing 
bout  the  various  Indian  tribes  of 
California,  and  urging  their  claims 
pon  the  Great  White  Father  at 
A'ashington. 

**Yes,    the   white   people   are     ac- 
quainted  with   the   romance   of  the 
Indian    through    the    great    Ameri- 
can   poet    Longfellow,"    said    Prin- 
cess Jewel  Dawn.     'They  all  know 
Hiawatha.       Most    of    them     know 
about     Princess     Pocahontas       ^nd 
her    beautiful    sacrifice    when      she 
-ave    her    life    to    save    Virginia    to 
The   colonies,   and    laler   the    United 
States,  and  they  know  of  oui    beau- 
tiful   .songs,    our    dances,    our    cus- 
toms and   legends,    but   they   forget 
our       dream.       for       Indians      have 
dreams,    and    our    dream,    at    least 
the    dream    of    the    Calit\>rnia       In- 
dians  is  to    have    restored   to   them 
their    treaty   rights    and    properties  j 
we   value  at    upwards  of  one   hun- 
dred   and    fifty    millions   of    dollars 
to  our  people. 
PRINCESS  JEWKT/S  PLAINT 

"The  whites  know  our  songs.  We 
want  Ihem  to  know  our  wrongs. 
They  know  our  music,  our  poet- 
rv,     our       legefids,       our       histori*^ 


rrn  ttti  minu  musicar  co 
Tnd  celebrities  from  San  .Francis- 
co in  attendance,  a  four  ni|^^ J^ow 
will  be  put  on  here  to  aid  the  In- 
dian  Board  of  Co-operatin.  Tne 
show  is  -.iven  under  the  supervision 
of  William  Horstman,  an  exposi- 
tion man  of  fame,  and  an  officer 
in  the  Outdoor  Showman  s  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Sallie 
S:mpson  of  the  Villa  Maret  Music 
Publishing  Company,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a  commanding  ^ig^^re  m 
Pacific  Coast  musical  circles.  Ben 
Black's  Whitcomb  Hotel  dance  and 
radio  orchestra  will  fy^ni^h  the 
music  for  the  four  nights'  festivi- 
ties. 
FINK  Mt  SlCAl^  TALENT 

Horstman,  who  is  promoting  the 
affair,  a.so  has  at  his  services 
some  of  the  most  noted  musiciars 
and  composers  in  California,  and 
he  said  last  night  that  several  of 
them  would  be  here  for  the  show 
and  put  on  special  performances. 

The    dance    and    musical    enter- 
tainment will  be  put  on  at  the  new 
Cinderella    dance    hall.    Fifth    and 
Broadway,    next    Sunday.    Mo^iday 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights.  All 
the    proceeds    will    be    turned    over 
to   the    Indian   Board   of  Co-opera- 
tion    to    go    toward    a    fund    in    the 
Titanic  fight  of  the  Ijidians  of  Cal- 
ifornia   to    have    restored    to    them 
claims  they   have   lost   totalling   m 
value,    according   to   the    claims    of 
the  Indians,   upwards  of  $150,UUU,- 
000. 
ALL  FEATUUES  GRATIS 

William     Horstman,       exposition 
man    and    one    of    the    big    c^nees- 
sioi  aires    af    the    Panama    Pacific 
International     Exposition     in       fc^^ 
Francisco  in   1915,  ^^^^^  donated  his 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  Indians 
and    is    devoting    his    time    to    pre- 
senting   their    case    before    variou. 
chambers    of    commerce    a;i(l    civic 
knd    business    organizations    in    un 
effort  to   win   over  to  the   Indians 
the  moral  support  of  the  whites 
the     Indians'     struggle       t^    ^^^^^ 
then-    disfranchised       rights.      T^e 
fiSht    for    the    restoration    of    t»e 
rights  of  the  Indians  is  now  be.n$ 
waged    in      Washington      in      both 
houses  of  congress,   before  th^  I^; 
lian  board,  and  even  in  the  White 
[ouse  by  the  Indian  Board  of  co- 
jperatiorb 
BO^VUD  MAKES  FIGHT 

This    board    is    composed    entire- 
ly   of    California    Indians,    a,nd       is 
supported        \vholly        and        soleHf^i 
through     dues    collected       nionthb  • 
from  the  Indians  of  this  state    The 
.la.ms  that   the   California  Indians 
iro    struggling    to    have       restorea 
>onsist  of  valuable  lands  and  prop- ' 
Irty  rights  ceded  to  them  through 
'overnment    treaties,    but    mu Ic  ed 
rfrom    them,    the    Indians      clann/ 
through    the    wiles    of    wMte    men 
and   their   own   too   great   ^^ith    in 
the    sincerity       of      the      P^^^^^^^ 
brethren,   who   hav«   promoted   and 
exploited  them  for  their  own  Pqr^ 
sonal    gain   and   agsr^ndi2«"^^^t. 
'      Horstman  has  made  the  f iS^Jt  of 

the    California    1^^^^^%^^  ^^^eh 
land    he    has    been    devoting    much 
of  his  time,  energy  and  money  to 
the  cause. 
WOMAN  IX  *1GHT 

Miss  Sallie  Simpson  has^  also 
interested  herself  In  the  Indians 
cause  and  it  was  through  her  ef- 
forts that  the  Ben  Black  dance 
ind  ra^fo  orchestra  was  secured 
for  a  thirty-two  nights  engage- 
Kent  to  help  raise  funds  for  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation. 

Horstman  has  made  a  tour  of  the 
.taJe  Tn  behalf  of  the  Infan  cause 
,nd  he  stated  last  n'ght  that  the 
,our  would  be  concluded  in  ^u 
:eka  next  week  with  the  torn 
lights  -performapcc  at  the  local 
lance    hall.  i  \ 

NIVEKSITY  GRADL'^VTE 
Belle  Jewett  (Princess  Hazel 
)awn)  Wailalki  is  a  university 
raduate  and  has  devoted  much  of 
,er  time  to  lecturing  and  writing 
bout  the  various  Indian  tribes  of 
Wornia.  and  urging  their  claims 
pon  the  Great  White  Father  at 
,'^ashington. 

"Yes,   the  white   people  are    ac- 
quainted with  the  romance  of  the 
Indian    through    the    f.»eat    Arneri 
can    poet    Longfellow"    said    Prin- 
cess jewel  Dawn.     -They  all  know 
mawatha.       Most    of    them    know 
about     Princess    Pocahontas       *nd 
her   beautiful    sacrifice   -^^en   /he 
ff-ive   her    life   to   save   \iignua   to 
fh^reolonles.   and   later  the   Unt^^^ 
States,  ami  they  know  of  oui   beau 
tiful    songs,    our    dances,    oui    cus 
cms  and"  legends,   but  they  forget 
our      dream,      for      Indians      have 
dreams     and    our    dream,    at    least 
fhe    dream   of    the    California      In^ 
mans  is  to   have   "^^^toi^d   to  them 
their    treaty  rights   and    properties 
\,e  value  at  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred  and   fifty  millions   of   dollars 
to  our  people. 

PRINCESS  JEWEI^'S  PLAI>T 
•The  whites  know  our  songs.  We 

vvant  Ihem  to  know  o">;„7"-°"ft': 
They  know  our  music,  our  poet 
rv  our  legends.  our  historic 
m;th*  our  customs,  our  feast^^ 
■ouV  5acnTI3i7l5-ur  rites,  but  not 
our  rights,"  flashed  Princess  Jewel 

Daw^n. 

-We   want    them   to    know      our 
rights   as  well   as   our    rites.        s^ie 
said,    -and    that    is   the    reason   for 
the  Indian   Board  of  Co-Operation. 
We    have    made   some   headway   in 
our    fight,    but    we    shall    never    be 
satisfied    till    the       Great      Vlhite 
Father  of  us  all,  who  is  in  ^\asn- 
ington,  shall  grant  our  prayer  and 
our    plea  and   restore   to   our   peo- 
ple   the   Indians  of  California,   our 
treatv   rights.    "AVe    arc   asking   for 
no   more   than    simple   justice,   and 
wc    hope    the   Great   White    Father 
that  is  in  Washington  will  answer 
our    prayer,"    concluded    the    prin- 
cess. 
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the  white  man  in  early  days,  have 
Vjeen  passed  and  as  soon  as  the 
other  is  passed  the  Indians  will 
receive  approximately  $49,000,000 
in  allowances  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed amons'  11,000  California 
natives. 

This  was  the  report  made  hero 
Wednesday'  nig^ht  by  F.  G.  Collett, 
of  San  Francisco  who  is  represent- 
ing- the  Indians  of  the  state  in 
obtaining  compensation  for  their 
lands.  Collett  is  leaving:  for 
Washing-ton   soon. 


IN  BLACK'S  JAQ 
ORCti.  HDt^  TONIGH^ 

This  ei»m«r«*«ay.  JanuaiT  3o| 
Ben  Black's  Jazz  orchestra  of  Sai 
Francisco  will  play^JJ^an  all  mgh 
dance  at  the  Scotia  pavilion.  Then 
will  be  a  general  admission  of  5( 
cents  charged.  The  dance  is  bein) 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scotii 
Athletic  Association,  for  the  benefit| 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-oreration, 
the  funds  to  go  for  the  benefit  ot  thej 

Indians.  .  , ,       _  , 

The  Villa  Moret  Pubhshing  Co.  are 
presenting  Ben  Black's  orchestra  for| 
the  occasion.  They  are  all  splendid 
musicians,  and  only  last  week  were 
selected  as  the  orchestra  to  play  r-er 
the  radio  for  the  opening  of  the  Sa  a 
Rosa  radio  station. 
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t*^U 
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was    en.1oyed   by  ^Irs.    B.    L.    ^  and^r 

^^^{rlfH^V^Collett  oT  San  Francisco. 
.f^i^^nmiJin  tUH'W^'ence.  arrived  fmm 
:i^^i;;:;c^    Thursday      he     wil 

tndian  orchestra  frojaTSan  l^ranciseu 
welcomeJorjJbLe^^arty.  


CONCOW  MAN  IS 
SECRETARY  OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Oct.  24.— Dele- 
gates from  nine  Indian  tripes  of  Nor- 
thern California  closed  a  modern 
council  of  their  race  here  yesterday 
after  hearing  favorable  reports  on 
the  progress  of  the  "white  man's  law' 
to  regain  for  them  certain  of  their 
original  lands  and  payment  for  others 
alleged  illegally  taken  from  them. 

Twenty  thousand  Indians  financed  a 
fight  through  legal  channels  to  the 
supreme  court,  also  seeking  an  in- 
junction against  building  of  a  dam  on 
the  Klamath  River  within  territory 
claimed  as  theirs. 

Benjamin  Wilder,  Karok,  was  elect- 
de  president,  and  W.  C.  Clark.  Con- 
cow  mining  engineer,  was  named  sec- 
retary. Hoopa,  Wintoone,  Pomo,  Me- 
wuk,  Klamath,  Mono  and  Maidu 
tribes  also  were  represented  in  the 
council. 
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TEPRESENT  INDIANS 

'  ■"dian'^  board  o?2TH"^   °'   ^he 

January  1st  d^Wth^T^^',  ""« 
"here   he   wiuJl^vh^l^^''-  ^-  ^■^ 

the    clai.ns    of '?h^e    S  "7^"^^ 
<lians.      He    hL     u     ^«''f°rnia    Jn- 

«erve  as   delegate   b'"    '"""*""      *" 
sent  of  the  a„s  "^   ''°''"'"''   '=°"- 

Williams     Of     R^"  '^'"  ^^  Peter 

Thompson   Of  Rfund%T  ^""^  ,  ^'^■<'«- 
*■  ^ouna   Mountain. 
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n  Head  in     • 
Talk  to  Pupils 
At  High  Schk>l 

Pred  G.  Collett,  head  '*'  *>.Vv*,-« 
dian  board  of  co 
California,  addresse 
(ring  of  pupils  yestefctty 
Mgh  school  auditoriumr  his 
f>aling  with  the  "lost  treaties 
which  California  lands  were  ac- 
quired from  the  redmen.  His 
t<?lk  pointed  out  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  by  the  Indians 
(.()  secure  remuneration  for  this 
property,  and  the  degree  of  suc- 
(;.ess  whic'h  has  been  met  in  VVash- 
Ine-ton   and   elsewhere. 

One  of  the  features  of  thf*  pro- 
gram was  a  series  i;f  «t'lections  by 
^he.  Ben  Black.  Junior  orchestni, 
t^  e  services  of  wijich  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  In- 
i'lan  board  for  one  montii.  lAirim? 
Ibis  time  they  will  play  at  ben«-fit 
ilLTces  and  programs,  xhf*  i>ro- 
eeeds  of  which  will  k<>  to  tlu*  In- 
dian f  ause. 

An  unlimited  number  of  encores 
V(tre  called  for  by  the  yoiitnful 
aiidience  who  listened  to  the  mu- 
sical numbers.  The  accompani.sts 
to  the  orchestra  were  Mr.  Math- 
i  ws  at  the  piano,  and  J.  Bisseli, 
feoloist,  who  gave  several  vocal 
numbers. 
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absoTDing  knowledge  in  so  large 

J  measure  as  a  white  man." 

At  this  juncture  Collette  referred  to] 

two  young  Indian  women  he  had  with 
him,  Misses  Lenoa  Jewett  of  Eureka,! 
and  Ellen  Nonis,  a  University  of  Cali-| 
fornia  student,  now  taking  a  course  in 
medicine.  The  girls,  both  full-blooded 
Indians,  have  worked  their  own  way 
through  school,  surmounting  tremend- 
ous barriers. 

"It  is  essential  that  the  white  man 


To  the  2Q,000  Indians  remaining  cf 
the  210,000  who  roamed  about  over 
California  in  the  early  fifties,  the  gov- 
ernment owes  $100,000,000,  Frederick 

G.  Collette,  head  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation,  contended  in  an  after 
dinner  talk  before  an  informal  gather- 
ing at  the  Union  Hotel  yesterday  noon 
Collett,  heading  a  non-profit  loird 
that  is  endeavoring  to  gain  recogni- 
tion at  Washington  for  California  In- 
dians, gathered  several  Oroville  citi- 
zens at  luncheon  to  put  before  them 
•  •  •       ^ 

the  case  of  the  Indians  and  methods 
of  raising  funds  with  which  to  carry 
on  the  work. 


Before  the    adjournment,     it     waa  eighteen  treaties, 
tentatively  decided  to  give  a  ball  here  j     "California  Indians  foi^merly  owned 
|f December    13,    at    which    time    the  jands  rich  in  natural  resources,  such 
famous      Paul     Ash      orchestra     of 
San  Francisco,  loaned  to  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation  for  sixty  dH:iP8, 
will  play.    The    proceeds    from    this 


dance  will  be  used  to  further  the  A'ork  l^^^^^^  acquainted  with  the  problems 
Of  advancing  the  case  of  the  Indians  |«^  ^he  Indian,"  said  Collette,  "and  the 

*  xxr^^\.*^^r^^  only  way  to  make     him     acquainted 

for  recognition  at  Washington.  j 

j  * 

In   presenting   the   case   of   the    m  j 

dians  to  Oroville,  Collett  cited  that 
in  the  east,  especially  in  Oklahoma, 
the  Indians  had  been  made  wealthy 
through  the  sale,  by  a  generous  gov- 
ernment, of  their  oil  lands.  Contrast- 
ing this  to  the  case  of  the  only  too.  lax.  When  $200,000  was 
Indians,  Collette  declared  that  from  sought  a  few  years  back  with  which 
treaties  executed  in  1852  the  Indians  j  to  buy  land  for  homeless  Indians  in 
of  this  State  were  assured  of  much! this  State,  the  government  gave  twice 
money  from  the  sale  of  certain  valu-  that  much,  $400,000.  That  is  fine  but| 
able  lands  but  that  since  that  time,  it  is  not  so  fine  when  I  tell  you  thatj 
much  time  and  money  had  been  e.^-  {of  this  sum  61  per  cent  has  been  spent 
pended  in  quashing  the  terms  of  the   in  overhead  while  but  39  per  cent  has 

(actually  been  invested  in  lands.  Now 


{with  these  problems  is  to  bring  the 
tease  of  Indians  to  him.  That  is  the 

reason  that  I  am  h^re  today  with  these 

two  Indian  girls. 

"The  government  has  been  generous 
in  many  ways  but  in  others  has  been 


39  per  cent  of  $400,000  will  not  buy 

much  land  for     so    Inany     homeless 

as  oil,  timber  and  minerals  ^nd  un-j  Indians  so  when  we  invesUgated  we 

'  der  the  temj s  of  the  early  day  treaties  tound  the  land  actually  bought  for  the 

iare   entiUed  to   the   rerenues   accru- j  Indians  was  high,  worthless  timbered 

ling  from  them,   to    the    government "  la^^ds  in  th-^  high  Sierra.'* 


Indians  Gather  ai  VUlage 
'^""^^Snaear  Status  of  C 


For  the  first  time  in  recent  years 
the  church  in  the  Indian  village  erect- 
ed by  the  late  Mrs.  Annie  E.  K.  Bid- 
well  for  the  use  of  the  tribes  resi- 
dent in  and  around  Chico,  was  filled 
with  the  people  for  Avhom  the  build- 
ing  was   intended   last   night. 

The  Indians   gathered   to   hear   mat- 
ters   discussed    with    relation    to    their 
claims  against  the  United  States  gov- 
lernment     for     compensation     for     land 
lof   which    their    forefathers   were   dis- 
)ossessed,   and  for   which   the   present 
-eneration      is      seeking      recompense 
:h rough  a  congressional  bill  known  as 
he    Raker-Johnson    jurisdictional    bill: 
The   meeting   w^s    presided   over   by 
IWilliam     Conway,     a    resident    Indian 
and   president   of   the   Chico    auxiliary 
of   the    Indian    Board    of    Cooperation, 
incorporated,     which     has     its     head- 
I  quarters    at    San    Francisco.      He    ex- 
plained   that    the    State    of    California 
is  divided   into   six  districts,   and   that 
the    affairs    of   the    Indian    people    are 
cared  for  in.  a  representative  way  by 
conferenc^held  in  the  districts.^ 

The  ^^Cxt    conference    in    the    Sixth 
distiy^he    stated,    would    be    held    at 
loyfoctober  9   and  10,  and  two  dele- 
tes would  represent  the  Chico  aux- 

'^iliary. 

The  speakers  last  night,  in  addi- 
tion to  Conway,  were  A.  C  Gillis, 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Coop- 
eration, and  W.  C.  Clark,  who  was 
born  at  Yankee  Hill.  Clark  is  a  civil 
engineer  by  profession,  and  also  is  a 
field  representative  of  the  board. 
It     was     explHined     to     th**.    iDdians 


present  by  the  field  representatives 
that  the  Raker-Johnson  bill  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress,  but  had 
failed  to  receive  the  signature  of  the 
president  because  of  lack  of  time  to 
study  it  within  the  ten  day  period. 
Answering  the  statement  that  the  bill 
could  be  signed  after  the  ten  day 
period,  it  was  explained  that  the  pres- 
ident  did  not  consider  the  bill  a  war 
measure,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
feel  he  had  authority  to  sign  it. 

The  speakers,  however,  stated  that 
no  reflection  was  cast  on  the  presi- 
dent by  reason  of  the  non-signing  of 
the   bill,   and  that  it  would   be   intro- 


1  now,"  said  Collette  in  his  talk.  "I  am  j     before  he  left  Oroyflle  Collette  en- 
I  estimating  conservatively,  and  haslng  listed  the  aid  of  Walter  J.   Sharkeyl 
I  my  figures  on  the  value  of  the  lands  |^^  ^    p    Huntington  to  start  plans 
jat  the  time  they  were  taken  from  the  j^,.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  is  to  be  given  here 
^Indians,  when  I  say  the  government  j  ^he  Oroville  men  will  interview  offi- 
juow  owes  these     California    Indians '  ^j^ls  of  the  various  civic  clubs  here 
$100,000,000,  which  is  only  about  $6000 '^nd  endeavor  to  line  them  up  behind 
per    Indian,   and   which    would    more;the  affair.  A  similar  affair  has  been 
than  ever  tend  toward  making  him  a  ■  arranged  for  Auburn,     Grass     VaUey 
valuable  citizen.  (and  Placerville  and  it  is  the  plan  to[ 

"It  is  a  gross  misstatement,  and  stage  a  series  of  at  least  thirty  o1 
often  repeated,  that  the  average  In-  these  dances  in  various  parts  of  Nor 
dian  is  indolent,  lazy,  and  not  capable  them  California  during  the  next  tw< 


'^^^'^0'^' 


duced  again  at  the  coming  session, 
with  every  expectation  that  it  would 
speedily  carry,  and  in  that  event 
^ould  not  require  special  study  or 
signature  by  the,  president.  Informa- 
tion was  given  that  all  similar  juris- 
dictional bills  had  been  passed,  and 
that  only  bills  in  Oregon,  New  York 
and  California  required  congressional 
action. 

Information    also    was    given    in    re- 
gard   to    the    test    case    by    which    the 
Indians   hoped  to  be  given  permission  j 
to    present    their    claims    to    the    court 
of  claims.  ^ 

lU  conclusion,  the  Indians  present 
were  reminded  of  their  new  status  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  that, 
unless  they  ai-e  resident  on  a  conces- 
sion, they  are  not  wards  of  the  na- 
tion.' and  that  if  so  resident  they  ar 
wards  and  citizens  both.  The  speak 
ers  urged  all  to  register  and  qualif 
to  vote  at  the  municipal,  state  an 
national   ele<:H'^Ds, 


rrnonths. 

Collette   will   return   to   Oroville   to 

meet  with  the  Rotary  Club  shortly  aft- 
j,  er  the  Orange  and  Olive  Exposition 
1  closes.  Accompanying  Collette  was 
r  William  Horstman,  an  exposition  di- 
•  rector  who  is  naking  the  plans  for  the 
!  Indian  dances. 
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IS  CHLEB  FOR  REGISmiN 


EnroU  to  Obtain  Share  of  L«ug-Defe«ed  Settlemeut 
From  Government;  Reservation  Near  Tuolumne 
Scene  of  Feasting,  Fun  and  Frolic;  P'»""°^" 
Speakers  to  Address  Tribal  Remnants  on  Ane  enl 
Tr-eaties,  and  Steps  Being  Trken  to  Obtam  Justice 
for  Original  Native  Sons 

QONOBA  OFriCE  STOCKTON  ^^^^^l-:::^^^'::' £ 
O    parts   of  Tuolumne   and   ad.lom.ng  couiiUea  aie  ^^  ^  ^^,i 

Che^roUee  reservation  near  t^;,,^°J\°^i^"°  h^nto  gather  for  a  com- 
Sre  SUS^^rrrrero^.  ^S^U  m  tne  aistnct  tomorrow, 
beginning  at  1  o'clock  in  the  ^fternoon^ _ . 


claim  against  the  government. 
T»i-iv   the   "Haiifl   Game" 

Thursday  night  and  last  night 
the  Indians  at  the  reservation  in- 
dulged in  what,  translated  in  the 
English  language,  is  called  the 
"hfnd  game."  said  to  be  stm^ar 
to  the  innocent  American  Pa^tlm« 
known  as  "button,  butto.^  who  s 
got  the  button,"  and  also  in  danc- 

Si)eakers  to  Address  ThCin 

Tomorrow  interesting  talks  will 
he  made  to  the  Indians  by  A.  C. 
GiUis,  who  16  one  of  the  most 
fluent  and  forceful  speakers  among 
the  California  Indians;  Waltei 
Weaver  a  state  leader  and  also  a 
Tood    talker,    and    Chief    William 

oVshasta  county.  Warren  we.^^^^^^ 

Fuller    assisted  by  J.  E.  Goss    gov-ab^le^      __^ ^4 

ernment   farmer   in    charge   of   the  h 
Cherokee     reservation,     and     Mrs. 

Goes.  ,  . 

Amusomont  and  Entertainment 

As  an  amusement  and  entertain- 
ment  feature   to   come    before   the 
real    object    of    the    gathering     the 
Indians  will  hold  an  old-fashioned 
tribal    dance    tonight,    which,    it    is 
declared,     will     probably    continue 
until    the    dawn     of    the    morrow. 
White   people   will   be  admitted  to 
the   dauQe   hall  upon   the   paymeiVt 
of    a    small    admission    fee,    which 
will  be  charged  to  help  defray  the 
expenses    in    connection    with    the 
legal   fight  being  made  for  a  sst- 


or  will  take   place  in   each   of  the 
several   districts   in   the   state,   and 
is     to     determine     who     and     how 
manv  will   be   entitled   to   share   in 
what    the    California    Indians    may 
Te^celve    from    the    federal    govern- 
ment through  their  legal  ba^^^^^^^ 
an   adjudication   and   setU^^^^^^^^^^ 
their     claims     under     old     treaue^ 
with  Uncle  Sam. 
400  Mav  Be  Enrollctt 

?t  is  expected  that  between  300 
nnd  400  Indians  will  enroll  at  the 
Cherokee  reservation  tomorrow. 
p^ovTded^  that  as  many  po"?^  .fi-°I", 
adioining  counties  as  is  believed 
;1lT  come.  The  enrollment  work 
will  be  in  charge  of  A.  C.  Giuis 
^f'^Sh'^sta  00unty._  warren  weaver 
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N^AfijLE  PROGRESS  OF  C 

INDObNS     IN     LAST     DECADE 


th  Fork  Gatherings 


Typi^J^  of    Indian    Meetings    Held 
Througlrtiut  State. 


Interesting  facts  that  show  the  re 
markable  progress  of  California  Indi- 
ans  in  their  home  and  community  life 
ave  come  under  the  observation  of 
Mr.  F.  G.  Collett,  executive  representa- 
!  tive  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-opera- 
tion, in  an  extensive  trip  which,  now 
in  progress,  will  cover  practically  ev- 
ery Indian  community  in  northern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  work  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
opefatio  nbegan  fourteen  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  so- 
cial and  economic  welfare  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  k  list  of  directors  of 
the  board  includes  such  notable  names 


as  Dr.  David  Starr  Joifcan  and  the  late 
Dr.  George  Wharton  James.  In  the 
comparatively  short  period  of  its  ser- 
vice the  board  has  achieved  results 
among  Califdmia  Indians  that  have 
awakened  nation-wide  interest  in  these 
people.  Justice  in  the  courts  and  an 
equitable  settlement  of  land  claims  are 
two  salient  points  in  the  board's  fight 
for  fair  play  for  the  Indian  people. 

Mr.  Collett,  whose  long  service  with 
the  board  has  given  him  an  intimate 
understanding  of  Indian  nature  and 
the  customs  and  character  of  these 
people  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of 
two  recent  meetings,  that  serves  to 
point  out  how  zealously  and  intelli- 
gently the  Indians  have  responded  to 
the  plans  to  secure  them  a  recognized 
position  as  citizens  of  California. 

"In  all  the  places  visited,"  said  Mr. 
Collett,  "the  Indianfe  have  shown  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  their  case  and 
the  work  that  lies  before  them,  than 
ever  before.  They  also  show  interest 
and  satisfaction  in  what  has  been  done 
for  them.** 

At  North  Fork  the  Indians  had  an 
enthusiastic  meeting.     A  great  many 
subscribed  to  the     California    Indian 
Herald  and  showed  a  keen  desire  to 
learn  more  of  conditions  among  their 
peoples    throughout    the    state.    The 
members  of  the  North  Fork  Auxiliary 
gave  a  dance  and  social  with  Mr.  Col- 
lett and  his  co-workers  as  guests  of 
honor.    Mr.  Collett  was  assisted  by  A. 
C.  Gillis,  W.  G.  Walker,  and  W.   W. 
Weaver.    Gillis  and  Walker  are  Indi- 
an members  of  the  board.    The  Indi- 
ans proved  themselves  the  best  of  en- 
tertainers and  provided  a  most  plea- 
sant evening.    Gillis  sang  some  of  his 
own  tribal  songs  to  a  most  enthusi- 
astic audience. 

At  Mariposa  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
dians was  held  in  the  courthouse.  This 
fact  seems  significant  in  that  the  In- 
dians have  been  seeking  recognition  in 
the  courts  of  California  and  the  gath- 
ering in  the  court  room  appeared  to 
symbolize  their  ultimate  victory.    The 
courthouse  at  Mariposa  was  built  in 
1854,  three  years  after  the  government 
had  made  the  eighteen  treaties  with 
the  Indians  guaranteeing  them  their 
rights  in  California  lands.    The  meet- 
ing in  the  old  building,  which     has 
weathered  the  years  much  more  suc- 
cessfully than  the  treaties,  seemed  pe- 
culiarly appropos. 


CAL,  MSWg 


[S  HEAR  PLANS 


r.Mteo  Tribe  Toid  Of  Steps  T«Ken  Ib 
Federal  Court  To  Get  Ccub^cb- 

Mtton   For   TrIbM  ^   iji   r^^. 
CHICX)  (Butte  9^.  Irt    T^Hloo 
Idents  of  the  In<yyL^*ljf 
assembled    yesterdSj    afternoon     ^o 

listen  to  an  addr^  ^^7,"„^I*  of 
CoUett.  executive  ^^P^^^^"*^!^  of 
the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operai^n  of 

San    Francisco,   who     ^f  ^^^^^,^„Vt8  l 
steps    Aken    In    the    tederal    courts  1 
in  ref/ence  to  the  claims  of  the  in 
dian/   to     compensation     for     bcmg 
oua^d   from   their   lands. 

fie    stated    that   Secretary   of    t^^ 
/uTior   Work   has   ^''^'i^^^^f.J^^^'  j 
«elf    favorable    to    allowing    ^^^^{^M 
dlans  to  present  their  claims  In  the 
court   of   claims.  ^ 

Held    Klamath    Foreat. 
The   claim   of  the   Indians   is/^^^ 
at    the    time    of   the    c^f^^on    of   the. 
territory  now  constituting  the  state 
of    California,    the    Karok    or    Peht 
sick    tribe    of   Indians   w^s    In    pos 
H  session    of    a    tract    of    land    which 
I  the    tribe    had    claimed    from    time 
^'  immemorial.  The  tract  Includes  the 
lAnd  now  constituting  the  Klamath 
National  Forest  Reserve,  which  was 
originally   under  the  department  of 
the    Interior,    but    now      "n^<l^J^/^^  11 
jurisdiction    ot    the    department    of 
agriculture.  _««* 

In  1851  agents  of  the  government 
negotiated  treaties  with  the  Indians 
providing    for    the    grant       of    cer- 
tain lands  and  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain   sums    of    money    for    the    sur- 
render of  the  tribal  domain,  but  the 
senate    failed    to    ratify  /he    treaty, 
and  the  Indians  now  claim  that  th^ 
creation    of    the    Klamath    National 
Forest    Reserve    was    a   deprivation 
of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  tribe. 
To  Be  Teat    Caae. 
It  was  stated  in  the  meeting  yes- 
terday   thit    there      are      seventeen 
othei'    treaties    with      the      Indians 
made    by    the      government      wMq^ 
were   Ainconf irmed.    and    that     tM 
cstse  brought  in  regard   to   the  Kla- 
math  National  Forest  Reserve   will 
be   in   the   nature   of   a   test  case   as 
to   the  other  treaties. 

The  audience  yesterday  was  fur- 
ther assured  that  at  the  coming 
convention  at  lone.  In  Amador 
County,  the  name  1ff)lgger  Indian, 
which  is  regarded  as  opprobrious, 
will  be  forever  dissociated  ^rom 
the  Indians,  and  a  figure  will  be 
burned  in  eftlgy  to  call  public  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  name 
has  no  application  to  any  tribe. 


TO  HOLD 
TINGS  SOON 


I     The  Indian  Board  of  Co-ope^ation 
has  announced  a  series  of  meeting 
Ito  be  held  this  month  f?r  the  pur- 
pose  of   furthering  *e   ifte^ef  t«^ 
bhe  organization.     The  first  of  tne 
aeetinis  will  be  held  afYrelJ  Sun 
lay  afternoon.  April  20.  at  1  o  «j?^: 

uesday^  April  22.  Uorris^      24.  Ft. 
&esf P  ilaVip^  f.^tna  Mills; 

av  April  30,  Hamburg;  Thursday, 
'£  iTSeiad  Valley,  and  at  Porks  of 
jalmon,  Sunday.    April    27,    at    10 

''''Sugh  the  efforts  of  the  Indian 

K'frganized  So  Auxiliaries  to 
thit  board  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  to  help  better  their  own  con- 

'<^^*^°'''-  Land  Suit  I.  Pending 

I     A  suit  is  now  pending  m  Washing- 

k^  tf  falS^in^o^ia^^nr 

rTeides'?hinhere  is  a  bill  pendingl 
hpfore  the  present  congress  to  au- 
thorize all  bands  and  tribes  of.  Indi- 
'ans  fn  California  to  bring  a  similar 
l^Sit  aVinst  the  federal  «ov«^«",*f 
'  In  this  connection  *«   ^"f  cireful 

?o?i  KTJei^oro'f  ^io^miriS 

r„\t?b^  -de  f  or^the  purpose^^f 
determining  their    neeas    ahu  | 

"^i^n^the  event  the  board  is  success-l 

1- An%^ersons  of  California     Indian 
Llo^od  IrTurgcd  to  be  .^J  *e  meet- 
'  inBS  for  the  purpose  of  better  iwoer 
stlndi^g   their   rights  ,andjrmteg^ 

"    torthelir^'    PTirniiTTif  rii^ 


"otaile  Progress  oi  California 
Iniians  lo  \jk%\  Decade 


Mariposa  ai^JI<Jf til  Fork  Gathering8| 

Typical     of     I^iluan^  Meetings 

Throu^nout  J^ate. 

Interesting  facTB^hat  show  the 
I  remarkable  progress  ot  California 
Indians  in  their  home  and  communUyl 
Uie  have  come  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  F.  G.  Collet,  executive 
representative  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation,  in  an  extensive  trip 
which,  now  in  progress,  will  cover 
practically  every  Indian  community! 
in   northern   California. 

The  work  of  the  Indian  Board  of! 
Co«-operation  began  fourteen  yearsj 
ago  tor  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  Cali-I 
fornia  Indians.  A  list  of  directors! 
of  the  board  includes  such  notable 
names  as  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
the  late  Dr.  George  Wharton  James, 
in  the  comparatively  short  period 
of  its  service  the  board  has  achieved 
results  among  California  Indians 
that  have  awakened  nation-wide  in- 
terest in  these  people.  Justice  in  the 
courts  and  equitable  settlement  of 
land  claims  are  two  salient  points  in 
the  board's  fight  for  fair  play  for  the 
Indian  people. 

Mr.  Collett,  whose  long  siervice 
with  the  board  has  given  him  an  in- 
timate understanding  of  Indian  na- 
ture and  the  customs  and  character 
of  these  people,  gives  an  interesting 
sketch  of  two  recent  meetings,  that 
serves  to  point  out  how  zealously 
and  intelligently  the  Indians  have 
responded  to  the  plans  to  secure 
them  a  recognized  position  as  citi- 
zens of  California. 

"In  all  the  places  visited,"  said 
Mr.  Collett,  **the  Indians  have'  shown 
a  better  understanding  of  their  case 
and  the  work  that  lies  before  them 
than  ever  before.  They  also  show  in- 
terest and  satisfaction  in  what  has 
been  done  for  them." 

At  North  Fork  the  Indians  had  an 
enthusiastic  meeting.  A  great  many 
subscribed  to  the  California  India 
Herald  and  showed  a  keen  desire  to 
learn  more  of  conditions  among  their 
people  throughout  the  state.  The 
members  of  the  North  Fork  Auxiliary 
gave  a  dance  and  social  with  Mr. 
Collett  and  his  co-workers  as  guests 
of  honor.  Mr.  Collett  was  assisted 
by  A.  C.  Gillis,  W.  G.  vV^al$:er  and 
W.  W.  Weaver.  Gillis  and  Walker 
are  Indian  members  of  the  board. 
The  Indians  proved  themselves  the 
best  of  entertainers  and  provided  a 
most  pleasant  evening.  Gillis  sang 
some  of  his  own  tribal  songs  to  a 
most    enthusiastic   audience.  ^ 

At  Mariposa  the  meeting  of  the 
Indians  was  held  in  the  court  house. 
This  fact  seems  significant  In  that 
the  Indians  have  been  seeking  recog- 
nition in  the  courts  of  California 
and  the  gathering  in  the  court  room 
appeared  to  symbolize  their  ultimate 
victory.  The  court  house  at  Mari- 
posa was  built  in  1854,  three  years 


<&W. 
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alter  the  government  had  made  the 
eighteen  treaties  with  the  Indians 
guaranteeing  them  their  rights  in 
California  lands.  The  meeting  in  the 
old  building,  which  has  weathered 
the  years  much  more  successfully 
than  the  treaties,  seemed  peculiarly] 
apropos. 

County  ofllcials  at  Mariposa  takel 
a  remarkable  sane  and  just  attitude! 
toward  the  Indian  people.  There  is 
no  apparent  discrimination  againsti 
the  native  inhabitants.  The  court! 
room  was  opened  without  question! 
for  the  Indian  meeting,  county  offi- 
cers showing  the  greatest  interest! 
and  cordiality.  If  this  attitude  oi 
the  part  of  the  white  people  were 
little  more  general  the  Indian  woul( 
cease  to  be  a  problem.  He  asks. foil 
justice,  not  social  acceptance,  an( 
If  the  white  man  gave  a  fair  deal  h( 
would  soon  fit  himself  smoothly  int< 
his  own  particular  niche. 
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LISTING  OF  INDIANS  IN 

CLAIMS  FIGHT  TO 

BE  MADE 


will  be 
^Superior 
a  com- 
5eek  to 
grovern- 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  March  22. — 
The  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation 
announces  that  meetings 
held  at  a  large  number  ©f 
California  points  totacqu 
plete  roll  of  Iiv^aA^^ho 
recover  money  irom  the  _ 
m^nt  for  landar^laimed  to  have 
been   taken  from  tjjjtm. 

The  board  onnounces  thai  ^suit 
is  now  ©ending  in  the  courts  in 
AVashineton,  D.  C,  to  settle  the 
questiort  of  their  rights  to  lands  in 
California  and  to  fair  pay  for  the 
san^  based  on  the  value  of  the 
^Q^vfis  at  the  time  they  were  taken 
fi»m  the  Indians. 

Besides    this   there    is   a  bill   pend- 
ing   before     the     present    congress 
to    authorize    all    bands    and    tribes 
of  Indians  in   California  to   bring  a 
similar     suit       against     the     federal 
government.     In  this  connection  the 
secretary     of     the     Interior     advised 
that    a    careful    roll    of    all    persons 
of  California   Indian   blood  be   made 
for    the       purpose     of       determining 
their    needs    and    their    rights. 
Here    is   the   meeting   schedule: 
March    26th,      Rumsey.      2    p.    m.- 
March    27th,    Sites,    2    p.    m.;    March 
29th,  El  Dorado,  1  p.  m.;  March  30th, 
lone,   10  a.   m.;  March   31st,  Auburn, 
1    p.   m. 

April  1st,  Berry  Creek,  1  p.  m  • 
April  2nd,  Feather  Falls,  1  p.  m.'; 
April  3rd,  Colu«a,  1  p.  m.;  April  4th,' 
Chico.  1  p.  m.;  April  5th,  Tehama,  1 
p.  m.;  April  6th,  Sacramento,  10 
a.  m. 

April  8th,  Stonyford.  1  p.  m.;  Ap- 
ril 9th,  Grindstone,  1  p.  m.;  April 
10th,  Paskenta,  1  p.  m.;  April  11th, 
Red  Bluff,  1  p.  m.;  April  12th.  Ono. 
10  a.    m.;   April   13th,   Baird,   1    p.   m. 

April  15th,  Big  Bend,  1  p.  m.; 
April  16th.  Montgomery  Creek.  1 
p.  m.;  April  17th,  Dixie  Valley,  1 
p.  m.;  April  18th,  Cassel,  1  p.  m.; 
April  20th,  Yreka,  1  p.  m.;  April 
21st,  Hornbrook,  1  p.  m.;  April  22nd, 
Dorris,  1  p.  m. 

April  24th,  Fort  Jones,  1  p.  m.; 
April  25th.  Etna  Mills,  1  p.  m.;  April 
26th,  Sawyers  Bar.  1  p.  m.;  April 
27th.  Forks  of  Salmon,  10  a.  m.; 
April  29th.  Gottvilie,  1  p.  m.;  April 
30th.  Hamburg.  1  p.  m.;  May  1st, 
Seiaa   Valley,    1    p.    m. 


January   14,   1925, 


The  Volcano 

INDIAN    REPRESENTATIVE 

EXPLAINS  HOW  CAIiLtX^RN  I A 


aid  for  orphan  and  half  orphan  chil- 
dren. They  also  hare  before  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  a  bill 
authorizing  all  bands  and  tribes  of 
Indians  in  California  to  submit  their 


t 


claims    of    whatsoever    nature    to    the 


TRIBES     CLAIM     $100,000,000    United     States     court     of     claims     for 


I 


•settlement.      The      bill      provides      a 

*P'ifty-two   years   white   man   make  waiver   of    statute    of    limitations    for 

I  promise     no     keep     »em.       Hope     aii  an    appeal    to    the   United    States    su- 

gone."      These    are   the    words    of    an  preme     court     and     for     a     judgment 

old   Indian   who    was   one    of  the   400  against     the     United     States     govern-- 

Indian     chiefs    and     head     man     who  ment    for    whatever    amount    may    be. 

I  signed     in     1851-5     eighteen     treaties  found    due.      It    is   believed    that    up-' 

with    the    United    States    commission-  wards     of     $100,000,000     will     be    the' 

ers     sent     here     by     President     Fill-  judgment   of   the   court, 
more  to   make  bargains  with  the  In-       ^he    people    who    live    adjacent    to 

dians  Of  this  state.  j  ^^^^  j^^^.^^   communities  will    be   par-j 

Because   of  the  greed    of   the   early  ticularly   benefited   by  the   success   of : 

gold    seekers,    member-    of    the    state  the    California    Indians    in    this    suit, 

legislature  and  of  the  California  con-  it     is    to     their     interest     that     they 

gressmen    of    that    day.    the    treaties  render  such  help  and   encouragement 

were    improperly    dispose i     of.       For  to    the    Indians    that    may    be    possi- 

53   years  these  treaties   could   not   be  ble.     For  Indians  who   are  incompe- 

found.        It     :was      not      uniil      1905  tent    the     congress     may,     if     it     so 

that     they     were     uncovered     in     the  choose,    in      appropriating     to   .Jitisfy] 

secret   archives   of   the   United   States  such    a    judgment,     provide    for    the 

senate.  |  money   to    be    invested    in    permanent 

The   agreement   made   with    -he   In- '  improvements.      Under  the   state  laws 

dians    of      California      through    those  such     an     appropriation     would     also 

treaties  was   in  substance:      That  the  be   safeguarded   by   the    court   by   ap- 

government     of     the     United     States  pointing   guards    for    minors    and    in- 

w^ould    keep     for    them    so     ir>ng    as  competent  persons. 

FREDERICK   G.    COLLETT, 

Executive    Representative! 
Indian  Board  of  Cooperation,  Inc.| 
Redding,    Cal.,    January    13,    1924. 


the  sun  shone  and  the  waters  run   in  » 


all  about  7,500,000  acres  of  land 
as  reservation  and  pay  them  about 
$1,800,000  in  sundry  goods  for  the 
lands  the  Indians  agreed  lo  release. 
The  goods  were  such  as  horsos, 
cows,  wagons,  harness,  grindstones, 
plows,  pruning  hooks,  blankets,  pan- 
taloons, needles  and  thread.  None 
of  the  promises  made  in  those  treat- 
ies   have    been    kept. 

Until   the  best  of  the  laud  in  Cali- 
fornia    had      been     dispone  1      of.     an 
Indian     under     our     laws     cou  d     not 
homestead     or    acquire    land     in    any 
other    way.       Theoretically    he     could 
have    sought    from    our    state    legisla- 1 
ture   and  the   congress   of  the   United  \ 
States  remedial   legislation.     Theoret- 1 
ically    he    could    have    also    filed    swt  \ 
in    our    state    and    federal    courts    to ! 


JVT^E  8,   1923 


INDLAN   LAND   BILL   WI^       j 

;ecome  law  >^ 


^6f 

Undpr  fth, 


K^i) 


test  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
laws  that  militated  against  his 
equitable    rights. 

Practically  this  could  no  be  done. 
The  Indian  did  not  have  knowledge 
of  our  laws  or  methods  of  proced- 
ure nor  did  he  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  friends  sufficiently  in- 
terested   to    help    him. 

Today  the  Indians  of  the  statej 
are  fast  organizing  their  auxiliaries 
to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation, 
Incorporated.  There  are  now  901 
auxiliaries  scattered  throughout  Cal-| 
ifornia  with  a  membership  of  more 
than  11,000.  Through  their  organ-l 
izcd  effort  they  are  gaining  school 
privileges,     county    aid     for     indigent. 


Under  hh&^mHl/  of  Assemblyman 
-Vlathew,  A.  B.  1333,  which  Govertnor 
iichardson  approved.  The  Indians  of 
Plumas,  Modoc  and  Lassen  counties 
vill  be  given  the  use  of  1480  acres 
Jf  state  lands. 

These  tracts  are  withdrawn  from 
^ale  or  lease  by  the  state  ain.d  turned 
3ver  to  the  aboriginal  charges  of 
California  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
he  surveyor  general. 

There  are  only  a  comparatively 
lew  Indians  left  in  California  of  the 
many  and  militant  tribes  that  once 
roved  over  this  state.  A  delegation 
^rom  the  tribes,  now  very  small  in 
aumbers,  visited  the  Governor  and 
appeared  before  the  last  legislature 
with  their  petition  for  aid.  The  bill 
goes  into  effect  August  18. 


'^^ 
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Rotable   progress    of  California 

INDIANS   IN  LAST  DECADE 

!  ^ 

Mariposa  and  North  Fork  Gatherings  Typical  of 
Indian  Meetings  Throughout  State 


^u         ;c    mo    ^.nnarent  discnnimation  against  the 
There   is    no    apparent  ais»^-  ooened 

rtive  inhabitants.     The  court   room  ^^^s   ope 
without   Question  for  the  Indian  -^^fJ^^'J^^^^^. 
officers    showing   the    greatest   .nte  es     and 
diality.     If  this  attitude  on  the  P-^/  J  "  J^ian 
people    were   a   little    more    S-eral    the    1 
would  cease  to  be  a  problem.     He  ask^  ^^^ 

tice,  not  social  acceptance,  and  -f  the  w 
gave   him  a  fair   deal   he  would  soon   ht  hmise  ^ 
smoothly  into  his  own  particular  niche. 

***** 


a/: 


Inte>lth.g  ^cts  that  show  the  remarkable 
progr"^s^  California  Indians  in  their  home  and 
community  Ytiff  have  come  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  F.  G.  Collett,  executive  representa- 
tive of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  in  an 
extensive  trip  which,  now  in  progress,  will  cover 
practically  every  Indian  community  m  northern 
California. 

The  work  of  the  Indian  Board  o  Co-opera- 
tion began  fourteen  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  social  and  economic  welfare 
of  California  Indians.  A  list  of  directors  of  the 
board  includes  such  notable  names  as  Dr.  DaviU 
Starr  Jordan  and  the  late  Dr.  George  Wharton 
James.  In  the  comparatively  short  period  ot 
its  service  the  board  has  achieved  results  among 
California  Indians  that  have  awakened  nation- 
wide interest  in  these  people.  Justice  in  the 
courts  and  an  equitable  settlement  of  land  claims 
are  two  salient  points  in  the  board's  f-ght  for  fair 
play  for  the  Indian  people.  j 

Mr.  Collett,  whose  long  service  with  the  board 
has  given  him  an  intimate  understanding  of  In- 
dian nature  and  the  customs  and  character  of 
these  people,  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  two 
recent  meetings,  that  serves  to  po.nt  out  how 
zealously  and  intelligently  the  Indians  have  re- 
sponded to  the  plans  to  secure  them  a  recog- 
nized position  as  citizens  of   California. 

'•In    all    the    places  visited."    said   Mr.   Collett, 
"the   Indians   have  shown  a  better  understanding 
of  their  case  and  the  work  that  lies  before  them 
than  ever  before.     They  also   show   interest   and 
satisfaction  in  what  has  been  done   >or  them. 

At  North  Fork   the  Indians   had  an   enthusias- 
tic   meeting.      A   great    many   subscribed   to  the 
California     Indian     Herald     and    showea    a    Keen 
desire  to    learn  more    of  conditions    among   their 
people  throughout  the   state.     The    members   o 
the    North     Fork    Auxiliary    gave   a    dance    and 
social   with    Mr.   Collett    and   his    co-workers   as 
ouests  of  honor.     Mr.  Collett  was  assisted  by   A. 
C     GiUis,  W.   G.  Walker    and    W.    W.   Weaver. 
GilHs    and  Walker    are   Indian    members    of  the 
board      The  Indians  proved  themsslves  the  best 
of    entertainers    and    provided    a   most    pleasant 
evening.      Gillis    sang   some    of    his    own    tribal 
songs  to    a  most  enthusiastic   audience. 

At  Mariposa  the  meeting  of  the  Indians  was 
held  in  the  court  house.  This  fact  seems  sig- 
nificant in  that  the  Indians  have  been  seeking 
recognition  in  the  courts  of  California-  and  the 
gathering  in  the  court  room  appeared  to  sym- 
bolize their  ultimate  victory.  The  court  house 
at  Mariposa  was  built  in  1854,  three  years  after 
the  government  had  made  the  eighteen  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  guaranteeing  them  their  rights 
in  California  lands.  The  meeting  in  the  old 
building  which  has  weathered  the  years  much 
more  successfully  than  the  treaties,  seemed  pecu- 
liarly apropos. 

County  officials  at  Mariposa  take  a  remarkably 
sane  and  just  attitude  toward  the  Indian  people. 


TTSAT.IA.   CAT;..  TTMT5S 
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Interesting -facts  ...--  ij::  ...  j, 
remarkable  progress  ot  Cal"Of">^ 
Indians    in    their    home    ^"^  /-"'^  . 

munity  life  have  ««"^«,,^"/^eVcu. 
observation  of  F.  G.  Collett.  execu 
tive  -representative  of  the  IM\ 
T!f>ai--d  of  Co-operation,  m  an  ex  i 
fensive  trip^  now  in  progress  that 
will  cover  practically  every  Indian 
will  cover  pi  ^  .j^  n  California, 
community  in  ^o*^^"*'"  „  -anarci  of 
The  work  of  the  I"ff "  ?Ji^/\go 
Co-operation    began     14    years    ago 

for    the    purpose    of    P^-^f^^^^f ca^f- 
social  and  economic  ,we"^,^«  °*  P.^ors 
fornia   Indians.      A  list  ot   directors 
of  the  board  includes-  such  notable 
names    as    Dr.    David    Stair    Joraan 
and    the    late    Dr.    James    Wharton 
Tames       In  the  comparatively  short 
ie'od  of  its  service  the  board  h^- 
ao*iieved    results    among    Caliiornia 
Sans  that  have  awakened  nation- 
wide interest  in  these  P«ople-     J«b 
tioe  in  the  courts  and  an  equitaoie 
Settlement   of    land   claims    are    two 
salient    points    in    the   board  s    iigni 
for  fiir  play  for  the  Indian  people 
Mr.  SleU,  whose  long  service  wi  h 
thP    board    has    given    him    an    mu 
Slte'^nderstanding    of    Indian    - 
ture  and  the  customs  and  character 
of  these  people,  gives  an  interesting 
«kPtch  of  two  recent  meetings  that-, 
serves   ?o    point    out    how    zealously 
-^rrntelli^ently    the    Indians    have 

S"a%VognSe1l  ffition   as   citi- 
zens  of  California.  „  .       . 

"In   all   the   places   visited,      said 
Mr.      collett,     "the     In'^'ans     have 
shown    a    better    understanding    of 
Itheir   case    and   the   work    that   lies 
Lfore  them  than  ^ver  before    They 
Fl„c    show    interest   and   «at'sfactu)n 
Sn  what  has  been  done   for  them. 
Xoith    Fork    Meeting 
At    North    Fork    the    Indians    had 
an    enthusiastic    meeting.      AS  eat 

=n  ^nS^anr  s^wed    a    .een 

frs^nio^thr'^Peolle^Vr^. 
I  ti,P  Itate  The  members  of  the 
North  Fork  Auxiliary  gave  a  dance 
and  social  with  Mr  Collett  and  his 
co-workers  as  guests  of  nonor.     Mr. 

r^a^wrikrind'^^w.wSier: 

\\.   G.  Walker  au  ^^^^_ 

■  GiUis  and  \Valker  are  i  ^^^.^^^ 

bers    of    the    boara. 
proved    themselves^ the    best 

tertainers  and  .  P^L^^  f^^'gang  some 
pleasant  evening  G.Uis  sang  ^^^^ 
of   his   own   tribal   songs   lo   « 

"^\V  mSIpq'" ^'meeting   of  the 
At  .MdnpQsa  ^i  courthouse. 

«r.nd,.»s  have  «n  se,«„gj- 

ognition  m  the  courts  ov 

land  the  gatjenng  in  the  -^'tr^^^. 

appeared     to     symoo  ^^^^^^    at 

Iraate    victory.       ine    cu 

r"^°Tfter  tte"   goveriment     had 

Ivpars     alter     iii«     »^  ,     .y^      t^_ 

fnade   the    18    treaties   wiUi    the    In^ 

^ians     Kuaranteemg     them     t      ^^^ 

R-l^StarrStSe 
:;?cS?lyUiln\rtreaties.seem- 

•d  peculiarly  apropos,         ^      ^^^^ 

L  r'err'Lbinate  and^'^uB]  attUude 

oward    tha   Indian    PeoPj-^,,J,S 

bins?  the^afe  i-f-^^, -1 
courtroomr      was      opened     ^^^^.^^^ 

est   interest  and  cordiality^     U^^^^^ 
attitude    on    the    part    oi  ^al 

people    were    a    1  "le    more    g  ^ 

the    Indian    woiild    cease    to^^     ^^ 

problem.      He    asKb    lui    j  ^i^ite 

'Lcial  acceptance;    a.idU   the  wh.^    1 

i-.'inn   o-ave  him  a  tair  ut;ai  "^ 

soon   m   himself   smoothly   into   his 

own  particular  niche^ 
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KAROK  TRIBE  OPPOSES 
M  SCHEME 

'^ilOoff  the  most  intaresting  and 
re^rkable  law  suits  in  the  history 
of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  aj^^he  American  Indians 
vras  insmuted  today,  May  23,  when 
Steve  Super  and  Benjamin  H.  Wild- 
er, citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
members  of  the  Karok  tribe  of  In- 
dians of  Siskiyou  and  Humboldt 
counties,  California,  applied*  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia for  a  writ  of  injunction 
against  th%  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture restraining  them  from  perform- 
ing or  authorizing  acts  infringing  the 
rights  of  the  Karoks.  The  suit  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  test  suit  brought  on 
behalf  of  the  eighteen  tribes  of  Cal- 
ifornia for  whom  Jennings  C.  Wise 
of  the  Washington  3ar  has  been  em- 
ployed as  counsel  by  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation  of  California. 
The  Board  is  confident  that  it  has 
found  a  way  of  getting  belated  jus- 
tice for  the  Indians  of  California.  It 
claims  that  not  one  penny  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  Indians  as  pay  for 
their  original  rights  in  land;  that 
the  gratuitous  appropriations  by_ 
Congress  have  been  disgracefully 
meager  and  a  travesty  on  justice. 
More  than  nine  thousand  California 
Indians  are  organized  into  auxiliar- 
ies to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-opera- 
tion to  press  this  fight  to  a  decision 
in  the  highest  court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  bill  of  injunction  presented 
to  Chief  Justice  Walter  I.  McCoy,  it 
is  alleged  that  the  plaintiffs  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Karok  tribe  are  entitled 
under  the  law  of  the  United  States 
to  the  right  of  perpetual  and  exclus- 
ive possession  and  occupancy  of  their 
tribal  domain  in  common  with  all 
other  members  of  their  tribe,  and 
that  this  right  can  be  defeated  only 
by  the  voluntary  cession  of  their 
right,  or  by  the  exercise  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  It  appears  that  while  much 
of  the  Karok  domain  has  been  taken 
j  over  and  disposed  of  as  public  do- 
main by  the  United  States,  a  large 
part  of  it  has  been  retained  by  the 
United  States  and  converted  into  Na- 
tional Forest  Reserves  among  whic 


is  the  Klamath  National  Forest  Re-j 
serve  in  northern  California,  and 
that  various  applications  are  pend-' 
ing  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mi^ision  for  water  and  other  rights 
v/itbin  the  latter  which,  it  is  alleged, 
if  granted,  would  work  the  Karoks 
irreparable  injury.  By  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  constitute  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  the  Honorables 
John  W.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  War, 
Hubert  Work,  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior, and  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  are  made  defendants 
to  the  suit,  while  the  Hon.  Henry  C. 
Wallace  is  also  sued  as  Secretary  of 
the  Agriculture  whose  function  it  is 
to  pass  upon  all  grants  of  rights 
within  the  forest  reserves.  It  is  con- 
tended by  the  Karoks  that  since  the 
right  of  perpetual  and  exclusive  pos* 
session  and  occupation  of  their  tribal 
domain  which  has  been  in  them  from 
time  immemorial,  and  which  has 
been  confirmed  repeatedly  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  since  members  of  the  tribe 
have  remained  in  continuous  actual 
possession  of  their  domain  through 
residence  therein,  that  the  burden  is 
upon  the  United  States  to  establish 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  exercise  any  control  over  their 
lands  which  infringes  the  ancient 
tribal  rights. 
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Working  for  the  Indians 


TKe  workVf  tiie  Indian  board  of, 
^cooperation  began  fourteen  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  Cal- 
ifornia Indians.  A  list  of  directors 
of  the  board  includes  such  notable 
names  as  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 
and  the  late  Dr.  George  Wharton 
James.  In  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  its  service  the  board  has 
achieved  results  among  California 
Indians  that  have  awakened  nation- 
wide interest  in  these  people.  Just- 
ice in  the  courts  and  an  equitable 
settlement  of  land  claims  are  two 
salient  points  in  the  board's  fight 
for  fair  play  for  the  Indian  people. 

The  injustice  and  cruelty  practiced 
on  the  California  Indians  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized.  They 
have  been  denied  land  and  civil 
rights  guaranteed  by  treaty,  and,  in 
the  land  of  plenty  (which  is  their 
own)  they  have  starved  to  death  by 
the  hundreds  through  the  rapacity 
of  some  whites  and  the  cold  neglect 
of  the  whole  body  politic. 


San  Francisco  Club  Women 
Urged  to  Work  for 
Welfare  of  State  Indians 


^tzi 


Club  Calendar  for  Today 


p.    m., 


ALIBIED    ARTS    CLUB— Junior    auxUiary    debut    program,    2 
Fairmont    Hotel. 

CALIFORNIA   CLUB— Literature   section   meeting:,    10:30    a.    m..    1760 
Clav    street.      Mrs.    James    Crawford,    leader.      Topic.    "The    Art 
of  ^^riting."  from  "The  i;)ance  of  Life,"  by  Havelock  Ellis. 

AMKRICAX  ASSOCIATIOIV  OF  UXFI ERSITY  WOMEN— Modern 
plays  section.  2:30  p.  m.,  233  Post  street.  Miss  Evelyn  Armer, 
will  read  a  group  of  one-act  plays.     Mrs.  A.  H.  Taylor,  chairman. 

CALIFORNIA  W.  C.  T.  U.— Meeting:  of  State  executive  board,  10 
a.  m.,  3  City  Hall  avenue.  _ 


Wrongs  and  Injustices  Done  the  Race  In  California 
Told;  Demonstration  Made  of  Capacities  For 
Ediication     and     Citizenship     Before     Meeting 
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A  plea  to  the  club  women  of  San 
Francisco   to  help  right  the  wrongs 
and   injustices   that   have   been   done 
to     the     Indians    of    the     Southwest 
during   the    last    seventy   years,    and 
a   demonstration   of  their   music,  art 
and     capacities     for     education     and 
citizenship      were     the     outstanding 
features    of    a    program    on    Indian 
welfare   given  before   the  California 
Club     vesterday     afternoon.       Fred- 
erick   G.    Collett,    field    secretary    of 
the    Indian    Board    of    Co-operation, 
told    the    tragic    story    of    a    people 
evicted   from   their   homes   over   and 
over    again    in     the    seventy    years 
since    California    became    a    part    of 
the   United    States,   placed    on   lands 
chosen  because  they  were  so  worth- 
less    "that     no     white     man     would 
want   them,"   excluded   from   attend- 
ance  at    the   public   schools    and   re- 
duced to  such  a  condition  of  starva- 
tion      that       their       numbers       have 
dropped    off,    according    to    Govern- 
ment  figures,  from  220,000  to  20,000. 
"Most  of  the  Indians  are  even  now 
in  destitute  circumstances  and  have 
not    even    the    necessities    of    life," 
Collett    said.      "Some    were    actually 
reduced  to   eating   grasshoppers  and 
angle   worms  to   keep   from   starva- 
tion.    They  have  given  up  trying  to 
get    treaties    through    Congress    and 
are     attempting     to     obtain     justice 
through    courts   of   justice.      Former 
Secretary   of    the   Interior   Fall    said 
that  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear 
to    give    the    Indians    a    hearing    in 
court,  but  at  last  they  found  a  way 
and  a  test  suit  is  even  now  pending 
in  the  courts   of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   and    we    hope    will    get    be- 
fore    the     Supreme     Court     of     the 
United  States  within  a  year. 

"The  California  courts  have  found 
that  the  Indians  are  citizens  by 
reason  of  their  birth  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  vote  will  mean  much  to 
the  Indians  In  helping  them  to  their 
rights.  Their  children  are  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools  and  3000  are 
now  attending  and  showing  marked 
progress." 

Alfred  G.  Gillis,  an  Indian  wHter 
and  poet,  told  some  of  the  beautiful 
legends  and  forest  lore  of  the  In- 
dians and  sang  a  group  of  tribal 
melodies.  A  talented  young  Indian 
girl  now  a  student  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco high  school,  displayed  a  voic.3 
of  much  sweetness  and  beauty 
when  she  sang  "A  Perfect  Day,"  by 
Carrie  Jacobs  Bond.  Stereopticon 
views  of  Irdian  sand  paintings 
further  demonstrated  the  Indians 
o-ift  for  creating  beauty.  These 
were  shown  by  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Lev- 
iston.  Tlie  program  was  comploted 
bv  a  group  of  I.ogan  and  Cadman 
songs    by    Mrs.    Philip    Aaronson. 

The  program  was  presented  b> 
Mrs  Suzanne  McKelvy.  recently  ap- 
pointed on  the  board  of  Indian  wel- 
fare under  the  auspices  of  the  de- 
pTrtm^nt  of  civics  of  the  California 
Club     with    Mrs.    F.   Vr.    Sawyer 


chairman, 


as 


InterestinR  facts  that  show  the 
remarkable  progress  of  Calilornui 
Indians  in  their  home  and  com- 
munitv  Ijfe.  have  come  under  the 
observation  of  F.  G.  .Collett,  execu- 
tive representative  of  the  Indian 
,  Ikuvrd  of  Co-operation,  m  an  ex- 
tensive trip  v/hich.  now  in  prog- 
ress, will  cover  practically  every 
Indiiin       community      in       northern 

California.  _        _      . 

The  work  of   the  Indian  Board  ot 
Co-operation    began    14    years    ago 
lor    the    purpose    of    promoting    tlie 
social     anc\     economic     welfare     ot 
California  Indians.     A  list  of  du'ec- 
tors     of    the    Board     includes     such 
notable   names   a-3   Dr.   l^^vid   Starr- 
Jordan     and     the     late     Dr.     George! 
Wharton   James.      In    the   compara- , 
tivelv    short    period    of    its    service, 
the      board      has      achieved      results 
among  California  Indians   that  liave 
i^wakened     nation-wide    interest    in 
these  people.     Justice   in  the  courts  j 
and  an  equitablt^  settlement  of  land 
claims    are    two    salient    points    in 
the   boiird's   fight   for   fair    play    for 
the    Indian    people.  . 

Collett.    whose    long    service    wuii 
Ihe    board   has    given    him   an    inti- 
mate   understanding   of    Indian    ma- 
ture and  the  customs  and  character 
,of   these   people,   gives   an   interesLj. 
ing  sketch  of   two  recent  meetings, 
Ithat   serves   to   point  out   how   zea.- 
ously    and    intelligently    the   Indians 
have  responded  to  the  P^^^-^;^^/,^" 
'cure   them  a  recognized  iM)siU(^n  as 
citizens    of    California. 
,     ''in    all    the    places    visited."    said 
Collett,    -the     Indian.  ^  have    vVnown 


1^ 


bettor     umlcrstanding     of     their 
CSC    and    tho    work    that    lies    be- 
fore  them   than   ever   »e\'^>^^-    J/^f. 
also    Hhov.-     interest     and     ^^^'ff 
lion    m    what    has    been    done    f  or  ^ 

them."  ^ ' ,     ,.      „    x,„A  1 

At    North    Fork    the    Indians    had  j 

an    enthusiastic    meeting.      A    great 
many    subscribed   to    the   CaUforma 
Indian.  Herald   and  showed   a   keen 
ieslre   to   learn   more   ot    condmon. 
among  their  people  throughout  the 
st-ite      The  niembors   of   the    North 
Fork'  Auxiliary    gave    a    dance    and 
social,     with     Mr.    Collett    and     his 
co-workers  a«  gue-.,ts  ot  honot".  Mi- 
Collett  was  assisted  by  A.  (.l.uns. 
W    C.  walker  and  \V.  W.  Weaver.  . 
G'.llis  and  Walker  are  Imlianmem-l 
bers    of    the    Board.      The    Indians 
proved   themselves   the   bwt   of   en- 
tertainers    and     provided     a     most 
pleasant  evening.     Gillis  saus  ^ome 
of  his   own   tribal   songs   to  a   most 
'enthusiastic   audience. 

At  Mariposa  the  meeting  of  the 
Indians  was  held  in  the  court 
house.  This  fact  seems  significant 
in  thPt  tl-.e  Indians  have  been  seek- 
ing recognition  in  the  courts  ■>- 
California,  and  the  gathering  m 
the  court  room  app.^arod  to  sym- 
bolize their  ultimate  victory.  1  ne 
court  hoir^o  at  Mariposa  was  bu.lt  ^ 
in   1854.   three  years  after  the   go%  - j 

,    K.H    innde   the    IS    treaties 
ernment    h.in    mauf    i-i'-     ^"  _       i 

v'ith       tho       Indians       guaranteeing 
them      their      rights      in      ^'aUfornia  , 
lands.       The     meeting     in     the     old, 

building,    which    has   ^^^^^^^f  ..'^^^  i 
voars   much   more   successtully  than 
ihe   treaties,    seemed   peculiarly   ap- 1 
propo.s 


f  ! 


I.  ) 
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Interesting  facts  that    show    the 
remarkable  prof^e^   c^alifornia 
llndians  in  their  ^^Vffd  commu- 
lity  life  have  cwftie  up^er  the  ob- 
servation  of   F.   G^ollciL^execu- 
Itive    representative  of  the    Indian 
)oard  of  co-operation,  in  an  exten- 
;ive   trip  which,  now  in  progress, 
dll  cover  practically  every  Indian 
community  in  northern  California. 
The  work  of  the  Indian  board  of 
Ico-operation   began   14    years    aga 
kor  the   purpose   of  promoting  the 
[social    and    economic    welfare    of 
Icalifornia  Indians.      A   list   of   di- 
Irectors  of  the  board  includes  such 
Inotable  names  as  Dr.  David  Starr 
rordan   and   the    late   Dr.     George 
*Vharton  James.     In  the  compara- 
ively   short   period  of   its   service 
the     board    has    achieved    results 
imong     California     Indians     that 
lave   awakened  nation-wide   inter- 
}st  in  these  people.    Justice  in  the 
jourts  and  an  equitable  settlement 
)f    land    claims    are    two    salient 


points  in  the  board's  fight  for  fair 
play  for  the  Indian  people. 

Mr.  Collett,  whose  long  service 
with'  the  board  has  given  him  an 
intimate  understanding  of  Indian 
nature  and  the  customs  and  char- 
acter of  these  people,  gives  an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  two  recent 
meetings  that  serves  to  point  out 
how  zealously  and  intelligently 
the  Indians  have  responded  to  the 
plans  to  secure  them  a  recognized 
position  as  citizens  of  California. 


